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Power and Position in the World City 
System! | | 


Arthur 5. Alderson and Jason Beckfield 
Indiana University 


Globalization has renewed interest in the place and role of cities in 
the international system. Recent literature proposes that the fate of 
cities (and their residents) has become increasingly tied to their po- 
sition in international flows of investment and trade. Data on the 
branch locations of the world’s 500 largest multinational enterprises 
in 2000 are subjected to two broad types of network analytic tech- 
niques in order to analyze the “world city system.” First, 3,692 cities 
are analyzed in terms of three measures of point centrality. Second, ` 
blockmodeling techniques are employed to generalize further about 
the positions and roles played by cities in the system. These tech- 
niques are used to trace out the structure of the world city system, 

. locate cities in the context of a global urban hierarchy, and explore 
the degree to which this diverges from a simple one-to-one matching 
of cities onto nation-states in the world system. 


The phenomenon of globalization has renewed interest in thinking about 
cities as loci of action in the world system. Recent literature proposes that 
cities have become increasingly decoupled from local (i.e., regional or 
national) political geography as the salience of their position in interna- 
tional networks of investment and trade has grown (Friedmann 1986; 
Knox and Taylor 1995; Sassen 2001). Globalization is argued to be gen- 


' Early versions of this paper were presented at the Social Science History Association 
annual meeting in St. Louis, October 2002; the American Sociological Association 
annual meeting in Anaheim, Calif., August 2001; and the workshop “Global Processes 
and Inequality” organized by the Swedish Council for Planning and Coordination of 
Research in cooperation with the Swedish Council for Social Research and the Swedish 
Collegium for Advanced Study in the Social Sciences, Stockholm, October 2000. We 
thank Michael McKenna, Jim Moody, Chris Chase-Dunn, Tom Gieryn, Scott Long, 
and Doug White for their comments and assistance. This research was supported by 
а grant to the first author from the World Society Foundation. Direct all correspondence 
to Arthur S. Alderson, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, Ballantine Hall 
744, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. E-mail: aralders@indiana.edu 
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erating a new geography of centrality and marginality that cuts across 
the old core/periphery, North/South, and East/West divides in the world ` 
system (Sassen 1994, p. 4). In particular, developments of the past few 
decades аге seen as producing a new global hierarchy of cities, at the apex 
of which are located what have variously been referred to as “world cities” 
(Friedmann 1986) or “global cities” (Sassen 2001). Such cities constitute 
the key nodes or command points that exercise power over other cities 
in a system of cities and, thus, the world economy. 

To date, research on world cities and on the structure of the larger 
world city system has tended toward the impressionistic. In large part, 
this is attributable to the paucity of data appropriate to a rigorous ex- 
ploration of the structure of the world city system (Smith and Timberlake 
1995а; Taylor, Walker, and Beaverstock 2002). For Short et al. (1996), this 
state of affairs constitutes the “dirty little secret” of world city research: 
“Few of the many papers on the global urban system draw upon original 
data; common hypotheses are repeated rather than tested and most draw 
upon the assumptions of previous papers. The dominance of London, 
New York, and Tokyo, for example, is more often asserted than dem- 
onstrated” (p. 668). Moreover, when data are assembled with the aim of 
locating individual cities in a global urban hierarchy, they typically consist 
of information such as counts of corporate headquarters or banks, rank- 
ings of cities in terms of population or air passenger traffic, or the location 
of stock markets, Olympic Games, or even Rolling Stones concerts (Short 
et al. 1996). While such data are in some instances the best available and 
can yield real insights (e.g., Chase-Dunn 1985; Chase-Dunn and Manning 
1999), they are less than ideal. For instance, researchers utilizing counts 
of corporate headquarters to identify and rank world cities (e.g., Abbott 
1997; Cohen 1981; Godfrey and Zhou 1999; Lyons and Salmon 1995; 
Meijer 1993) must simply assume that such attributional data reflect the 
character of relations with other cities in the world city system (Smith 
and Timberlake 1993, p. 197). Researchers, in other words, must assume 
what they set out to establish: cities are situated in a “system,” and some 
cities—as a result of the position that they occupy in this system—are 
better situated than others. 

One way out of this trap is to build on the strong affinity between the 
literature on world cities and social network analysis, as Smith and Tim- 
berlake have repeatedly noted (1993, 1995а, 19950, 2002). As conceptu- 
alized in the literature, the power of world cities is inherently relational: 
cities do not have power in and of themselves; they have power to the 
extent that they function as command points and centers of planning and 
thus establish the framework in which other cities operate in the world 
economy. Similarly, social network analysts suggest that power is best 
viewed as a consequence of patterns of social relations that generate op- 
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portunities and c ints: some actors are favored because they occupy 
positions that are favorable than others (Granovetter 1973; Padgett 
_and Ansell 1993; Ст те 1999). Moreover, network analysts have devel- 
“oped a set of tools that enable those interested in pursuing the world city 
hypothesis to assess (1) the degree of power wielded by individual cities 
and (2) the positions of and roles played by different types of cities within 
the world city system. 

Smith and Timberlake (1993, p. 197) characterize this potentially happy 
mating of theory and method as a “perfect marriage." Unfortunately, few 
researchers have pursued this union. The key exceptions include David 
Meyer's (1986) exploration of the dominance of core financial centers (e.g., 
London, New York, and Tokyo) over South American cities through the 
medium of international bank offices and Smith and Timberlake's (19956, 
2001, 2002; see also Shin and Timberlake 2000) own pioneering work on 
air travel among Friedmann's (1986) world cities.” In this article we take 
up Smith and Timberlake's call for more network-oriented analysis and 
take another step toward mapping the contemporary world city system. 

Our approach differs from Meyer's and Smith and Timberlake's in that 
we focus on what we view as a key relation linking cities into a world 
system of cities: that between multinational enterprises (MNEs) and their 
subsidiaries? Our data consist of information on the headquarter and 
branch locations of the world's 500 largest multinational firms in 2000. 
The data are coded as directional (i.e., distinguishing between senders 
and receivers) and valued (i.e., allowing multiple ties between cities). This 
produces a matrix linking 3,692 cities across the globe. In this article, we 
assess the power of world cities in light of three measures of point centrality 
(namely, outdegree, closeness, and betweenness). As the world city hy- 
pothesis suggests that choices received are important, we also assess the 
prestige of world cities as the indegree of each city. Having established a 
ranking of world cities in terms of network centrality, we then employ 
blockmodeling techniques to assess the regular equivalence between cities. 
Blockmodeling techniques enable us to abstract from information about 
individual cities and generalize about the nature of relations between 


2 In his admirable work on U.S. cities, Christopher Ross (1987, 1992) has done similar 
research that joins network analysis to the traditional human-ecological concern with 
metropolitan dominance (e.g., Duncan et al. 1960; Hawley 1950). 

3 Smith and Timberlake’s (1995а, р. 86) typology of intercity linkages identifies 12 
families of relations. While all these relations could be usefully explored, the literature 
on world cities typically identifies the multinational enterprise as a central agent in 
the generation of the world city system. Nonetheless, it bears emphasizing that there 
are important cultural, social, and political dimensions to *world city-ness," and the 
question of the degree to which they are isomorphic to the economic remains an open 
one. 
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positions in the world city system and the roles played by different types 
of cities in that system. 

The questions that we address in this paper are concrete. First, while 
numerous rankings of world cities have been proposed, few have utilized 
the sorts of relational data necessary to firmly establish such rankings 
empirically. Thus one aim is simply to determine which cities are in fact 
central to the MNE-generated city system. Second, having established a 
ranking of world cities in terms of network centrality, we then examine 
precisely what sort of “system” these cities form. Is it one composed of 
cohesive subgroups, bounded, perhaps, by region along the lines of re- 
gional trading blocks? Is it a core/periphery system? A simple hierarchy? 
And what roles are played by different types of cities within this system? 
Finally, if globalization is indeed generating a new geography of centrality 
and marginality, this should be reflected in slippage between the map of 
the world city system and established maps of the world system (e.g., 
Snyder and Kick 1979; Bollen 1983; Nemeth and Smith 1985; Smith and 
White 1992). We thus explore the degree to which the power and position 
of cities in the world city system deviate from a one-to-one matching of 
cities onto nation-states in the world system. 


WORLD CITY HYPOTHESES 


Three decades ago, Stephen Hymer (1972) was assigned the task of pro- 
ducing an essay that would look forward to the turn of the 21st century. 
While Hymer is primarily known for his influential work on the multi- 
national enterprise, the paper that he produced is remarkable for the 
degree to which it anticipates contemporary thinking on the implications 
of globalization for processes of urbanization.’ Extrapolating from trends 
in the organization of business since the Industrial Revolution, Hymer 
speculated on what increasing “multinationalization” of the world econ- 
omy would mean for cities: 


[It would] tend to produce a hierarchical division of labor between geo- 
graphical regions corresponding to the vertical division of labor within the 
firm. It would tend to centralize high-level decision-making occupations in 
a few key cities in the advanced countries, surrounded by a number of 
regional sub-capitals, and confine the rest of the world to lower levels of 


* As noted below, most contemporary research on the world city system takes its lead 
from Friedmann, who appears to have been unaware of Hymer’s work. He credits 
Castells (1972) and Harvey (1973) with initiating the change in thinking on cities that 
his own work has advanced and suggests that it was not until the 1980s that “the 
study of cities [was] directly connected to the world economy” (Friedmann 1986, p. 
69). 
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activity and income, i.e., to the status of towns and villages in the new 
Imperial system. Income, status, authority, and consumption patterns would 
radiate out from these centers along a declining curve, and the existing 
pattern of inequality and dependency would be perpetuated. The pattern 
would be complex, just as the structure of the corporation is complex, but 
the basic relationship between different countries would be one of superior 
and subordinate, head office and branch plant. (Hymer 1972, p. 114) 


Joining location theory to Chandler and Redlich’s (1961) classic dis- 
tinction of three levels of management, Hymer (1972) predicted that the 
structure of the world city system would come to reflect the structure of 
the modern multinational firm. With increasing internationalization, the 
activities associated with the day-to-day operations of the firm will spread 
across the globe. One result would be the diffusion of industrialization to 
developing countries and the creation of new centers of production outside 
the highly industrialized core of the world economy. “Midlevel” activities 
associated primarily with the coordination of managers at the first level 
will tend to be more geographically concentrated. As their demands are 
similar (e.g., the need for white-collar labor, communication, and infor- 
mation), such activities will tend to cluster across industries in the same 
midlevel cities. Activities at the highest level, those involving goal setting 
and planning, will grow even more concentrated, driven by the need for 
face-to-face interaction at the highest levels of decision making and the 
need to be near capital markets, government, and media. 

To the extent that this correspondence between the centralization of 
control within the firm and the world economy grows, geographical spe- 
cialization will come to reflect the hierarchy of corporate decision making. 
` By the end of the 20th century, Hymer (1972) thought that power in the 
world economy would become even more concentrated in the hands of 
multinationals sited in a small number of cities located in core countries 
and thus foresaw the emergence of a world city system dominated by 
such traditional powers as New York, London, Paris, and Tokyo. The 
structure of income and consumption would likewise come to reflect the 
structure of status and authority: The “best” jobs would concentrate in 
or near the major centers, which would transform centers of planning 
into centers of product innovation and high-status consumption as well. 
In contrast to some later thinking on globalization and the city, the idea 
that the consolidation of the “regime of multinational corporations" might 
create opportunities for upward mobility within the urban hierarchy for 
previously underdeveloped regions is rejected. Instead, globalization 
would likely reperipheralize the underdeveloped world—albeit within a 


* Hymer (1972, p. 124) also offers that Moscow and "perhaps" Beijing would attain 
the status of world city by the year 2000. 
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modified framework—as indigenous centers of planning and control, 
along with former centers of extraction and colonial/neocolonial admin- 
istration, are transformed into “branch plant” cities. While alteration of 
the global urban hierarchy is likely (e.g., the emergence of new centers 
of production in the South and the simultaneous decline of old centers of 
production in the North), Hymer predicted that the map of the world city 
system by century's end would match rather closely established maps of 
the world system. 

While Hymer's (1972) essay has been widely cited, most contemporary 
research on the world city system takes its lead from John Friedmann 
(1986), whose statement of the world city hypothesis consists of a series 
of generalizations regarding urbanization in the context of globalization: 


1. The form and extent of a city's integration with the world economy, 
and the functions assigned to the city in the new spatial division of 
labour, will be decisive for any structural changes occurring within 
it. 

2. Key cities throughout the world are used by global capital as “basing 
points" in the spatial organization and articulation of production 
and markets. The resulting linkages make it possible to arrange 
world cities into a complex spatial hierarchy. 

3. The global control functions of world cities are directly reflected in 
the structure and dynamics of their production sectors and 
employment. 

4. World cities are major sites for the concentration and accumulation 
of international capital. 

5. World cities are points of destination for large numbers of both 
domestic and/or international migrants. | 

6. World city formation brings into focus the major contradictions of 
industrial capitalism—among them spatial and class polarization. 

7. World city growth generates social costs at rates that tend to exceed 
the fiscal capacity of the state. 


Friedmann’s world city hypothesis has been credited with opening up 
a new way of asking questions about cities, one that situates the city in 
the context of the development of capitalism rather than the general prin- 
ciples of human ecology (Knox 1996). However, as Friedmann (1995) has 
stressed, it is more than simply a heuristic. It should also be read as a set 
of statements about a class of cities with specifiable attributes. First, world 
cities play a distinct role in the articulation of regional, national, and 


в These seven items are quoted verbatim from Friedmann's (1986, pp. 70-77) article, 
where they appear as section headings. 
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international economies into a global economy: “They serve as the or- 
ganizing nodes of a global economic system” (p. 25). World cities are first 
and foremost centers. As centers they have power, linking the fields that 
they are central to into the world economy. Second, the regional, national, 
and international fields that are articulated by world cities are, when 
summed, smaller than the world as a whole. Any number of regions (and 
populations) around the world may be isolates with respect to the world 
city system. Third, the boundaries of world cities are not defined by 
administrative or political criteria, but by patterns of interaction. As such, 
suburbs and the near hinterland should in many instances be conceptu- 
alized as integral parts of the larger urbanized region (Sudjik 1992). 
Fourth, world cities can be arrayed in a hierarchy on the basis of the 
economic power that they command. Cities of the first rank are those that 
serve as the “command and control centers of the global economy” (p. 
23). Below these stand cities that articulate the economies of multiple 
nations into the world economy and, lower still, those that articulate 
national and subnational (regional) economies. Finally, the world city 
system generates a social class—"the transnational capitalist class"—that 
is described as sharing common economic interests, a common culture of 
cosmopolitanism, and a common ideology of consumerism. 
Friedmann’s (1995) expectations regarding the morphology of the world 
city system are thus quite clear. Globalization is generating a new urban 
hierarchy. The cities that stand at its peak are those that are most central 
to the flow of “economically relevant variables” (p. 22). Below these stand 
cities that tie otherwise isolate regions into the world economy. Within 
this latter group there are gradations of rank that reflect variation in the 
breadth of the area articulated (i.e., multinational, national, and subna- 
tional). Large swaths of the world operate outside of the orbit of the world 
city system. In sharp contrast to the monism of certain brands of neo- 
Marxian thinking (e.g., dependency and world-systems theory), Fried- 
mann suggests that globalization has excluded a large proportion of the 
world’s population and is rendering the traditional capitalist periphery 
economically irrelevant.’ Where Hymer (1972) saw globalization gener- 
ating a fairly static urban hierarchy dominated by traditional powers, 


"The world map is one of “a core space articulated by a small number of regional 
control centers and a fragmented marginalized periphery” (Friedmann 1995, p. 41). 
Regarding Brazil and Peru, for instance, Friedmann writes that “São Paulo and the 
affluent metropolitan classes of Brazil do not require the country’s disempowered poor 
either as producers or consumers. In this sense, I would argue, more than 50 per cent 
of Brazil’s population is economically irrelevant and, at worst, constitutes a drain on 
the economy (welfare, police, prisons). Still, civil order is being preserved in Brazil. 
This is not Peru’s story, however. Lacking а São Paulo, that country of 22 million has 
been excluded wholesale from the global space of accumulation” (p. 41). 
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Friedmann (1995) characterizes the world city system as a dynamic hi- 
erarchy with ranks and entrance criteria that are, in principle, open: To 
the extent that cities can attract investment and capture more of the 
command and control functions of the world economy, their status in the 
urban hierarchy will improve. While there is every expectation that cities 
such as New York, London, and Tokyo will emerge as cities of the first 
rank in any empirical analysis, “cities may rise into the ranks of world 
cities, they may drop from the order, and they may rise or fall in rank” 
(Friedmann 1995, p. 26). This opens up the possibility of substantial 
slippage between the map of the contemporary world city system and 
established maps of the world system. The new urban hierarchy generated 
by globalization may cut across the traditional core/periphery, North/ 
South, and East/West divides in the world system.® 

Saskia Sassen’s (2001) version of the world city hypothesis has also had 
an important influence on empirical research on the world city system 
(e.g., Beaverstock, Taylor, and Smith 1999; Taylor et al. 2002). Sassen’s 
account stresses the novelty of the “complex duality” presently driving 
processes of urbanization, that of the “spatially dispersed, yet globally 
integrated organization of economic activity” (2001, p. 3). While global- 
ization has resulted in the dispersion of many day-to-day secondary sector 
activities (e.g., the decline of old centers of production in the North), it 
has not been accompanied by any corresponding decentralization of con- 
trol. Instead, control has become even more centralized. The fundamental 
dynamic, Sassen suggests, is that “the more globalized the economy be- 
comes, the higher the agglomeration of central functions in a relatively 
few sites, that is, the global cities” (p. 5). 

While sharing much in common with Hymer (1972) and Friedmann 
(1986), Sassen’s (2001) approach is distinctive for the extent to which it 
problematizes power in the world city system. The case studies of New 
York, Tokyo, and London presented in The Global City focus less on the 


8 While Friedmann’s (1995) image of the world system—that of a densely connected 
archipelago situated in the blank space of exclusion—stresses the unity of interests of 
the "transnational capitalist class," other possibilities have been suggested. Research 
on the formation of blocks in the world economy questions the degree to which the 
world is moving toward a decentralized multilateral world trading system, suggesting 
instead that the world economy can be subdivided into quasi-exclusive subgroups or 
factions—"blocks" (e.g., Junne 1999; Blanton 1999). Research on rising eastern hegem- 
ony (e.g., Arrighi 1994; Frank 1998) contends that we are in the midst of an important 
shift in power in the world system from West to East. While such issues are not 
typically addressed in research on world cities, examination of the structure of the 
world city system provides a privileged point of purchase on them. 
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position of cities in a global network and more on the practice of control.’ 
Where earlier statements of the world city hypothesis largely assumed the 
production and reproduction of control, Sassen proposes that—in the first 
instance—it is the emergence of a vast range of specialized producer and 
financial services that makes the global control exercised by firms possible. 
Thus, in addition to their traditional roles as centers of trade and banking, 
world cities “function in four new ways: first, as highly concentrated 
command points in the organization of the world economy; second, as 
key locations for finance and for specialized service firms, which have 
replaced manufacturing as the leading economic sectors; third, as sites of 
production, including the production of innovations, in these leading in- 
dustries; and fourth, as markets for the products and innovations pro- 
duced" (Sassen 2001, pp. 3—4). 

Sassen (2001, 1994) also stresses that world cities share a similar set of 
internal conditions. In addition to their distinctive role as centers of control 
and of finance and producer services, world cities exhibit a similar income 
and occupational distribution, characterized by sharp and growing po- 
larization.” For the world city system as a whole, Sassen's vision is similar 
to Friedmann's (1986, 1995). The new urban hierarchy generated by glob- 
alization cuts across the old divides in the world system. Areas in the 
developed world once conceptualized as “соге” are being peripheralized, 
as cities such as Detroit, Liverpool, and Nagoya have seen their fortunes 
decline dramatically. As cities such as Sáo Paulo and Mexico City have 
begun to emerge as cities of the first rank in the global urban hierarchy, 
areas once conceptualized as "peripheral" have joined the core. Alongside 
this new urban hierarchy, Sassen (1994) suggests, there exists a “vast 
territory" that has been increasingly excluded from the *major economic 
processes that fuel economic growth in the new global economy" (p. 4). 
As Friedmann does, Sassen argues that globalization is generating a world 
system with a fundamentally new and different morphology. 


? As Sassen (2001, p. 6) characterizes her approach in Tke Global City: “Му focus is 
not on power, but on production: the production of those inputs that constitute the 
capability for global control and the infrastructure of jobs involved in this production." 
? Similar suggestions are present in Hymer (1972) and Friedmann (1986). Sassen (2001, 
1994) goes beyond both in detailing the implications of the “globalized,” “postindustrial” 
economy of the world city for its residents. While this important aspect of the world 
city hypothesis could in principle be readily assessed—one could, e.g., relate changes 
in income distribution and occupational structure to the position of cities in the world 
city system—research on these sorts of issues has been hobbled by the lack of the sorts 
of relational data necessary to generate a ranking of cities that stretches across the 
entire global urban hierarchy. One aim of this article is to derive such a ranking. 
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DATA AND METHODS 


To explore and assess these statements of the world city hypothesis, one 
would ideally construct a multirelational network, combining data on 
economic, political, social, and cultural linkages between cities. Unfor- 
tunately, such data are exceedingly scarce. As a first step, then, we have 
assembled data on what is typically described in the literature on world 
cities as a key relation linking cities into a world system of cities: that 
between multinational enterprises and their subsidiaries. Our data consist 
of information on the headquarter and branch locations of the world’s 
500 largest multinational firms in the year 2000. Data are drawn from 
the Directory of Corporate Affiliations (National Register 2000). Of the 
500 firms listed as members of Fortune (2000) magazine’s “Global 500” 
in 2000, 446 have full information on headquarter and subsidiary locations 
in the directory." For each firm listed in the directory, we coded the 
location of the firm’s headquarters and subsidiaries. The program UCI- 
NET 6.0 (Borgatti, Everett, and Freeman 2002) was then used to construct 
a directional, valued data matrix from this list. There are a total of 3,692 
unique cities in the list, resulting in a 3,692 x 3,692 matrix.” 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the Global 500 across industries, lists 
the revenue of firms in each industry, and gives the total revenue of all 
firms. The Global 500 are distributed across more than 50 industries. 
Many of these industries, and the firms within them, are linked in a value- 
added hierarchy. The largest cluster (64 firms) is in banking. The combined 
revenue of the Global 500 totaled more than U.S. $12.6 trillion in 2000. 
This was more than twice (208%) the combined gross domestic product 
of the world’s 156 poorest societies and equivalent to more than half 
(53%) the combined gross domestic product of the 24 member nations of 
the OECD in 2000 (World Bank 2002). The activities of the Global 500 
thus account for a notable proportion of total world economic activity. 


™ The Global 500 are the world’s 500 largest corporations. Of the 54 firms without 
complete information in the Directory of Corporate Affiliations, 24 had a headquarter 
entry but listed no subsidiaries, 14 were not listed in the directory, and seven were 
listed as subsidiaries of other firms in Fortune’s Global 500. Also excluded from the 
data were nine firms with no subsidiaries outside the headquarter city. The firms 
lacking complete information do not appear to share any particular characteristics 
(e.g., were not clustered in any particular industry or region). 

12 Tn cases in which cities are located within the boundaries of a larger metropolitan 
area, as defined by the U.S."National Geographic Society (1996), we recoded them as 
the metropolitan area (e.g., Courbevoie was recoded as Paris). Information on locations 
of suburbs from the National Geographic Society was supplemented with data from 
online sources (ie., Cohen 2002; MapQuest, which we viewed in 2002 at http:// 
www.mapquest.com/maps/city.adp). Joining suburbs to metropolitan areas in this fash- 
ion reduced the number of unique cities in our data set from 5,303 to 3,692. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE 2000 GLOBAL 500 ACROSS INDUSTRIES | 




































Кеуепие 
Industry N of Firms ($U.S. Million) 
Aerospace: ода 8 189,309 
Airlines о.е КУЫ ncs 9 127,193 
Banks, commercial and savings ....... 64 1,384,355 
Beverages ............................. 5 82,591 
Building materials, glass .............. 3 47,002 
Chemicals: оаа ануса ЫШЫ. 11 197,567 
Computer services and software ....... 2 38,281 
Computers, office equipment .......... 9 313,800 
Diversified financials ............. RN 6 288,281 
Electronics, electrical equipment ...... 22 717,824 
Energy уг. уузу суула да oes oie 7 162,756 
Engineering, construction 9 156,215 
Entertainment ................ 5 89,093 
Food нас 10 215,577 
Food services ................ 2 23,294 
Food and drug stores ........ 25 552,462 
Forest and paper products 6 89,809 
General merchandisers ................ 15 471,327 
Health care .................. 7 114,298 
Industrial and farm equipment 9 180,475 
Insurance: 
Life, health (mutual) ................ 18 462,720 
Life, health (stock) 5 18 497,128 
Property and casualty (пиша])...... 3 77,791 
Property and casualty (stock) ....... 14 410,497 
Mail, package, and freight delivery .... 8 192,291 
Metal products 3 31,790 
Metals: а аа 10 139,361 
Mining, crude oil production .......... 5 76,461 
Motor vehicles and parts .............. 25 1,216,482 
Network communications ............. 3 71,744 
Petroleum refining ..................... 26 903,169 
Pharmaceuticals ....................... 14 245,412 
Publishing, printing ................... 4 50,581 
Railroads .............................. 8 110,506 
Rubber and plastic products .......... 3 46,362 
Scientific, photo, control equipment ... 3 42,337 
Securities .... ы оцененные 5 123,381 
Shipping cosie шасын Аа зе 2 19,831 
Soaps, cosmetics ....................... 2 49,576 
Specialty retailers ..................... 12 206,487 
Telecommunications 21 617,255 
Tobacco: osre ni ыкка: lag we 4 111,960 
та ве осетины Ре 20 894,204 
Utilities, gas and electric и 17 352,123 
Wholesalers ................... NY 11 213,800 
Miscellaneous* .............. А 7 91,204 
Total о eee rr eR NT 500 12,695,951 


* Miscellaneous includes staffing, advertising, tourism, construction, building man- 


agement, and waste management. 
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Power and Prestige in the World City System 


We assess the power of world cities in light of three measures of point 
centrality (i.e., outdegree, closeness, and betweenness). To understand the 
differences between these measures, it may be useful to consider the two 
networks illustrated in figure 1. Assume, for instance, that the relation 
illustrated in figure 1 involves the exchange of resources between cities. 
Examining the star network, one would conclude that city A occupies a 
favorable structural position, whereas cities B—G occupy the same, equally 
unfavorable position. In the circle network, by contrast, all cities appear 
equally advantaged or disadvantaged. Why is city A advantaged in the 
star network? Freeman’s (1979) now classic treatment of centrality in 
social networks suggests three distinct reasons. 

Outdegree centrality—City A in the star network is advantaged be- 
cause it is more active than cities B—G. As such, city A has more alter- 
natives. If city B refuses an exchange with A, A can rely on resources 
from C-G. By contrast, B-G are less active. They are isolated from direct 
involvement with others in the network and have no alternatives to 
exchange with A. In this sense, city A is more powerful than cities B-G. 
In the circle network, by contrast, all cities are equally active and thus 
equally advantaged or disadvantaged. With directional data, it is often 
important to distinguish between outdegree (ties sent) and indegree (ties 
received). With a relation of the sort explored in this paper, the outdegree 
of each city is a fairly straightforward measure of power or influence: 
cities that send more ties are cities that have captured more of the control 
functions of the world economy (i.e., display more “world city-ness" than 
others).? 

Closeness centrality.—City A in the star network is advantaged because 
it is closer to more cities than cities B-G. City A is adjacent to all other 
cities whereas B-G are two steps from all other cities (except A). Con- 
sequently, city A has greater power in the sense that it is more independent 
than the others (or, alternatively, in the sense that it can avoid being 
controlled by others). For resources to pass from city B to city E, they 
must pass through A. In contrast, city A can directly communicate with 


13 The outdegree Су of node (city) n, is simply 
Xi 
g- 


Ст.) = 





1 3 

where x,, represents the number of ties sent from city i, and g — 1 is the maximum 
possible number of ties linking i to j. Standardization by 2 — 1 typically renders the 
measure as the proportion of all cities sent ties from city 2. However, when valued 
data are employed, the centrality index may be greater than one. For this reason, we 
report the raw outdegree of each city below. (This formula, and those that follow below 
are taken verbatim from Wasserman and Faust [1994, p. 199].) 
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Fic. 1.—Graphs to illustrate centrality measures 


B-G. This gives city A in the star network a distinct structural advantage. 
In the circle network, all actors are equally close and are thus, again, 
equally advantaged or disadvantaged. 

In calculating closeness centrality, we transformed the asymmetric, val- 
ued matrix used to estimate outdegree centrality into a symmetric, di- 
chotomous matrix. We did this for combined substantive and methodo- 
logical reasons. Substantively, the nature of the data argues for treating 
the matrix as undirected in this instance. To treat the relation between 
cities as asymmetric would force the unrealistic assumption that a tie sent 
from city A to B does not serve as a pathway of communication from B 
to A. Clearly, information flows in both directions through the ties between 
headquarter and subsidiary cities. Methodologically, the asymmetric ma- 
trix used to estimate outdegree centrality is disconnected on both in- and 
out-closeness (e.g., cities with no in- or outdegree are adjacent to no other 
cities). This means that closeness centrality cannot properly be estimated." 

Betweenness centrality.—Finally, city A in the star network is advan- 
taged because it stands between all the other pairs of actors. It thus has 
greater power in the sense that it brokers all exchanges. If city B wishes 
to exchange resources with city E, it must do so through city A. City A 


"^ The closeness С’, of city я, is (Wasserman and Faust 1994, p. 185) 


g-1 


С, (п) = , 
С yar (My п) 


where d(n,, з) is the number of lines in the geodesic linking cities 2 and 7. Closeness 
can thus be understood as the inverse average distance between city 7 and all other 
cities. Standardization by g — 1 ensures that closeness equals unity when city i is 
adjacent to (i.e., one line from) all other cities. The matrix is dichotomized because 
the closeness algorithm is insensitive to the value of the geodesic linking cities i and 
j @.е., city i is considered no more or less distant from city j as the value of the lines 
connecting them rises or falls). 
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thus has the power to coordinate action and to withhold or distort in- 
formation to its advantage. This, mirrored by the fact that city A needs 
no broker for exchanges with B-G in the star network, gives it a distinct 
structural advantage. In the circle network, each city lies between each 
other pair of actors, and A-G are, again, equally advantaged or 
disadvantaged. . 

In calculating betweenness centrality, we again use the symmetric, di- 
chotomous matrix employed to calculate closeness. Our reasoning is iden- 
tical to that discussed above: treating the relation between cities as asym- 
metric would force the unrealistic assumption that a tie sent from city А 
to B does not serve as a pathway of communication from B to А.” 

Indegvee centrality.—While the world city hypothesis emphasizes the 
power of world cities, it also suggests that, in addition to being influential, 
world cities are prominent or prestigious: they are sought out by other 
cities, have ties directed to them, and are chosen over others. Put differ- 
ently, world city-ness involves choices received in addition to choices 
made. А simple and straightforward measure of a city's prestige is its 
indegree—the number of ties it receives. Cities that have high indegree 
are prestigious in precisely the sense discussed above. 


The Structure of the World City System 


Having established a ranking of cities in terms of power and prestige, we 
employ blockmodeling techniques to abstract from information about in- 
dividual cities and to generalize about ties between positions and the roles 
played by different sets (blocks) of cities within the world city system. In 
essence, blockmodeling involves the grouping together of similar cities, 


15 The betweenness С» of each city п, is calculated as (Wasserman and Faust 1994, p. 
190) 


> Slt) Bjr 
MP у де 
E- DE- 2)/2' 


where рату ву, is the probability that the geodesics g linking cities 7 and k contain city 
i. The standardization (g — 1)(g — 2)/2 ensures that C,(n,) falls between zero (when а 
given node я, falls on no geodesics) and one (when the ith city falls on all geodesics). 


16 We calculate the prestige Р, of city л, as (Wasserman and Faust 1994, р. 203) 


Су) = 





Py(nj) = Žu , 
E£-1 

where ху; represents the number of ties received by city 7, and g — 1 is the maximum 
possible number of ties linking i to j. As with outdegree centrality, standardization by 
£ — 1 typically renders the measure as the proportion of all cities that choose city 7; 
but with valued data, values greater than one are possible. We thus report the raw 


indegree of each city below. 
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the description of what makes them similar, and the description of what 
makes them different, as a group, from members of other groups (White, 
Boorman, and Breiger 1976; Wasserman and Faust 1994). 

We use regular equivalence as the criterion for partitioning cities into 
positions (White and Reitz 1983; White 1984). The regular equivalence 
criterion dictates that cities be assigned to sets composed of cities that 
have the same relation to members of other equivalence sets. For example, 
assume that what is illustrated in figure 2 is, as in our data, a network 
of cities in which the ties are those between headquarters and subsidiaries, 
such that the line from city 1 to city 2 indicates that a firm headquartered 
in city 1 has a subsidiary in city 2. When the regular equivalence criterion 
is applied to this network, the maximal regular equivalence partition is 
one with three equivalence sets or blocks: block 1, which contains city 1, 
block 2, which contains cities 2—4 (equivalent in receiving ties from mem- 
bers of block 1 and sending ties to members of block 3), and block 3, 
containing cities 5—9 (equivalent in receiving ties from members of block. 
2 and not receiving ties from members of block 1). 

White and Reitz’s regular graph equivalence (REGE) algorithm (1985; 
see also Faust 1988) calculates Mi*', the degree of regular equivalence 


o 


for cities і and j at iteration £ + 1, as (Wasserman and Faust 1994, p. 480) 


8 g R t t t 
м“ 2, max. 2, a Miu Miss + »Мьһ) 
Ue RO у ылы pa a7) oe телара аера 
k=1 тах» ны (5, Max,,, d ж MAX pmr) 


The REGE algorithm thus determines how well city 225 ties with city k 
match the profile of city j’s ties to city m („М „), weights this by the 
regular equivalence of k and m from the previous iteration (M;,), and 
then divides this by the maximum possible value of the numerator. The 
numerator would attain the maximum value (one) when all of city 2'5 ties 
could be matched with city j’s ties and all their alters were regularly 
equivalent. 


World Cities in the World System 


Having established a ranking of cities in terms of their power and prestige 
in the MNE-generated city system, assigned cities to positions, and gen- 
eralized about the roles played by different types of cities within that 
system, we conclude by exploring the degree to which the position of cities 
in the world city system deviates from a one-to-one matching of cities 
onto nation-states in the world system. Do powerful and prestigious cities 
cluster in the core of the world system? Is the “dominant” position within 
the system likewise monopolized by cities located in the core countries? 
Or does the contemporary urban hierarchy cut across the core/periphery 
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Fic. 2.—Graph to illustrate regular equivalence 


divide in the interstate system in the fashion suggested by Friedmann 
(1986) and Sassen (2001)? 

To address these questions, we match each city to its country and assign 
it to core, peripheral, or semiperipheral status on the basis of Bollen’s 
(1983) revision and update (Bollen and Appold 1993) of the scheme orig- 
inally presented by Snyder and Kick (1979). We test for differences by 
world system position by estimating a series of ordinary least squares 
(OLS) and logistic regressions that relate standing in the urban hierarchy 
to location in core, peripheral, or semiperipheral countries. Network data 
of the sort we have assembled violate a number of standard assumptions 
of regression analysis (e.g., assumptions of random sampling and of the 
independence of observations are plainly violated). As such, classical sig- 
nificance tests may not be appropriate. We therefore employ a robust 
alternative, multiple regression with a "significance test" derived from a 


" Information on world system position was not available in these sources for 28 
countries: Angola, Azerbaijan, the Bahamas, Bahrain, Belarus, Belize, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Brunei, Burkina Faso, Cape Verde, Croatia, Djibouti, Estonia, Iceland, 
Kazakhstan, Latvia, Lesotho, Lithuania, Macedonia, Mozambique, Qatar, Slovenia, 
Solomon Islands, Swaziland, Tonga, United Arab Emirates, and Uzbekistan. Eleven 
of these countries emerged in Eastern Europe after 1989. In these instances, we assign 
the new nation the status of its predecessor (e.g., the former Soviet Union was coded 
as semiperipheral in Snyder and Kick [1979], and we therefore code Estonia as sem- 
iperipheral) For the remaining 17 cases, we assigned world system position on the 
basis of the structure of foreign trade (e.g., Burkina Faso shares the profile of other 
peripheral African countries and is coded as such). 
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permutation test (Good 2000; Borgatti et al. 2002). The procedure that 
we use first performs a standard OLS or logistic regression. It then ran- 
domly permutes the rows of the dependent variable and recalculates the 
regression. It does this 1,000 times and produces a P-value that represents 
the proportion of random permutations that yield a coefficient as large 
as that observed. Thus at the conventional .05 level, one would declare 
a coefficient “significant” if the proportion of coefficients as large was less 
than .05. The regressions and permutation tests were carried out using 
the Stata program (Stata Corporation 2002). All other procedures dis- 
cussed in this section were carried out using the UCINET program (Bor- 
раш et al. 2002). 


RESULTS 


Basic statistics and correlations among the various measures of power 
and prestige are presented in table 2. Three findings are worthy of note. 
First, the summary statistics indicate that the various measures of power 
and prestige are very highly skewed. The distributions of outdegree and ` 
betweenness, for instance, have medians of the lowest possible value. 
Consequently, we report nonparametric Spearman rank correlation co- 
efficients here and below.” Second, outdegree, closeness, and betweenness 
are imperfectly correlated. A city’s ranking thus varies depending on 
which of the three senses of power discussed above is stressed. Finally, 
prestige (as indegree) is positively correlated with the various measures 
of power. This means that powerful cities are also typically prestigious 
cities; they are sought out and have ties directed to them. The relation 
between headquarter and subsidiary cities is thus not exclusively one of 
metropolis and satellite (e.g., Hymer 1972). There is a fair degree of def- 
erence at work in the world city system as well. 


Power and Prestige in the World City System 


Outdegree.—Table 3 lists the 50 cities with the largest values on the 
various measures of power and prestige.’® Of the senses of power discussed 
in the literature on world cities, degree centrality is arguably the most 
prominent. World cities are variously defined as “headquarter cities” (Hy- 
mer 1972, p. 124), as “basing points in the spatial organization and ar- 
ticulation of production and markets” (Friedmann 1986, p. 71), and as 


? Kendall's 7-b, which corrects for ties in the data, yields substantively identical results. 


? Information on all 3,692 cities is presented in an appendix, which is available from 
the authors on request. 
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TABLE 2 
SPEARMAN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND BASIC STATISTICS FOR MEASURES OF 
POWER AND PRESTIGE 


Outdegree Closeness Betweenness Indegree 
Outdegree ...... 1.000 
Closeness ....... .360 1.000 
Betweenness ... .912 .367 1.000 
Indegree ........ .793 .518 .731 1.000 
Minimum ...... .00 23.75 .00 .00 
Maximum ...... 3,639.00 55.51 | 25.65 1,425.00 
Mean ........... 7.82 34.21 :05 7.82 
Median ......... .00 34.11 .00 1.00 


SD ДАНИ а 101.75 3.26 .67 46.56 
МотЕ.— У = 3,639. 


“concentrated command points in the organization of the world economy” 
(Sassen 2001, p. 3). In this sense, outdegree is an unambiguous indicator 
of world city—ness: Cities that send more ties are cities that have captured 
more of the control functions of the world economy. As noted above, the 
distribution of outdegree is highly skewed. The Global 500 are head- 
quartered in just 125 cities in 2000. Consequently, 3,567 of the 3,692 cities 
in the network send no ties at all (i.e., outdegree — 0). Among the subset 
of cities that send ties, outdegree remains highly skewed. At one extreme 
stand cities such as Tokyo, New York, Paris, and London, which send 
thousands of ties each. At the other stand cities such as Fukuoka (Japan) 
and Camp Hill (Pennsylvania) that send just a single tie to other cities. 

Does the global urban hierarchy that emerges from these relational data 
differ substantially from the intuitive or attribute-based rankings that 
have proliferated in recent years in the literature on world cities??? To 
answer this question, table 4 compares our results with two such rankings. 
The first is the more or less intuitive ranking proposed by Friedmann 
(1995). Thirty cities are grouped under four headings that signal the 
breadth of the area articulated by the city. The second is the inventory 
of world cities developed by Beaverstock et al. (1999). Consistent with 
Sassen's (2001) definition of world cities as centers of producer and fi- 
nancial services, Beaverstock et al. rank world cities in terms of their 
*prime," *major," or *minor" status as global service centers in the realms 
of accountancy, advertising, banking, and legal services. Cities that score 
highest in their coding scheme (i.e., London, Paris, New York, and Tokyo) 
are cities that are prime centers in all four sectors. In total, they identify 


20 See Beaverstock et al. (1999) for a review of the various rankings of world cities 
that have been proposed and a "citation count" of all cities mentioned in world city 
research. 
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and rank 55 cities. Below each ranking, we report the extent of overlap 
between the proposed list and the top 50 cities on each measure (as re- 
ported in table 3). 

Not surprisingly, agreement is highest at the apex of the global urban 
hierarchy. Friedmann, Sassen, and Hymer argue that cities such as Lon- 
don, New York, and Tokyo sit at the top of the world city system, and 
these cities display, by far, the largest outdegree. There are, however, at 
least two surprises at the top. First, Tokyo is far more important than 
one would assume on the basis of the literature. While described as a city 
of the first rank, Tokyo is typically viewed as being eclipsed by London 
and New York in power. By the end of the 20th century, this was clearly 
not the case. Tokyo’s outdegree is considerably larger than that of London 
and New York. According to the results for the two other measures of 
power, Tokyo also surpasses London and New ҮогК in terms of closeness 
and betweenness. Second, despite being characterized by Friedmann 
(1995) as only a “national” city, Paris emerges as a city of the first rank 
by the turn of the century. It eclipses London in terms of outdegree and 
also surpasses Tokyo, London, and New York in terms of closeness and 
betweenness.?! 

Below the top, there are notable discrepancies between the ranking of 
cities on outdegree in table 3 and the lists of world cities presented in 
table 4. For the Friedmann scheme, 67% of the 30 cities that he identifies 
appear among the 50 cities with the largest outdegree. For the Beaverstock 
et al. inventory, just 4696 of their 55 cities appear. It is interesting to note 
(1) the cities that are identified as powerful by our network analysis that 
are overlooked by Friedmann and Beaverstock et al. and (2) the cities 
identified as powerful by these authors that do not emerge as such in our 
analysis. In the case of the former, it is noteworthy that St. Louis, Basel, 
and Philadelphia appear among the top 25 cities on outdegree yet receive 
no mention in table 4. In the case of the latter, it is striking that cities 
such as Miami, Singapore, Mexico City, Sáo Paulo, and Sydney do not 
appear among the top 50 cities on outdegree." 


# It is unclear to what extent our findings regarding Tokyo and Paris may be biased 
by the type of data we employ. In this regard, it is worth noting that Smith and 
Timberlake (2001) and Shin and Timberlake (2000) report very similar results regarding 
the status of Paris in their network analysis of air travel among cities, whereas Tokyo 
appears less prominent than in our data. 

2 Perhaps the most notable omissions from table 3 are Miami and Singapore. Both 
are typically given a prominent place in intuitive and attribute-based rankings of world 
cities. Singapore is mentioned in nine of the 15 studies reviewed by Beaverstock et al. 
(1999), and Miami is mentioned in seven. It is important to note that such cities may 
in fact be central to regional city systems (i.e., Asian and Latin American) while, at 
the same time, being notably less prominent in the world city system (e.g., Shin and 
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World City System 


Closeness.—Outdegree centrality identifies as powerful or influential 
those cities that are most active and visible (i.e., send the largest number 
of ties). Closeness centrality, by contrast, identifies as powerful those cities 
with the shortest paths to others in the network (quantified as the inverse 
average distance between a given city and all others). As one can note in 
table 2, power in this sense is only weakly correlated with outdegree. 
Paris, Tokyo, London, and New York again emerge as the most central 
cities. Below the top, we find a rather different ranking of world cities. 
Singapore, Mexico City, Sáo Paulo, and Sydney, absent from the top 50 
cities on outdegree, now appear. А number of the world cities located in 
developing countries identified by Beaverstock et al. emerge as important 
in the closeness analysis: Buenos Aires, Caracas, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, 
and Beijing. Again, it is interesting to note which cities do not emerge as 
important from the network analysis. Miami is again absent, as are Van- 
couver, Montreal, and Lyon. Overall, 8396 of the 30 cities identified by 
Friedmann appear in table 3, whereas 69% of the 55 cities identified by 
Beaverstock et al. appear. 

Betweenness.—Betweenness centrality identifies as powerful those cit- 
ies that lie on the paths connecting other cities. Actors with high be- 
tweenness have greater power in the sense that they serve as brokers and 
can control the flow of information through the network. Table 2 reveals 
that betweenness is highly correlated with outdegree, but only modestly 
correlated with closeness centrality. As noted above, Paris, by a remark- 
able margin, is the most “between” of the major world cities. Düsseldorf, 
the fifth most active and sixth closest city, surpasses both London and 
New York in betweenness. Interesting results again emerge below the 
very apex of the global urban hierarchy. Oslo, Vevey (Switzerland), St. 
Louis, Omaha, Basel, and Philadelphia rank among the top 25 cities on 
betweenness yet do not appear in table 4. Conversely, Bangkok, Barce- 
lona, Singapore, Mexico City, Sáo Paulo, and Sydney (among others) do 
not appear in table 3. Overall, 55% of Friedmann's and 44% of Beav- 
erstock et al.'s world cities appear among the top 50 cities on betweenness. 

Indegree.—A city's indegree can be interpreted as an indicator of its 
prestige in the sense that cities with high indegree have been chosen over 
others. The results for indegree suggest that the handful of cities identified 
as the most powerful are also the most prestigious: New York, London, 
Paris, and Tokyo display, by far, the highest indegree. This indicates the 

· operation of a fair degree of deference in the world city system. The 
relation between headquarter and subsidiary cities is not exclusively one 
of metropolis and satellite—the head office/branch plant structure envi- 


Timberlake 2000). The meaning and interpretation of these “discrepancies” are dis- 
cussed in greater detail below. 
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sioned by Hymer (1972). Instead, less powerful cities actively seek to 
establish relations with more powerful cities, consistent with Friedmann’s 
(1986) view that cities at the apex of the world city system are used by 
global capital as “basing points” in the organization and articulation of 
production and markets and with Sassen’s (2001) argument that it is in 
these key cities that global control is produced. 

The degree of overlap with table 4 is greatest for indegree: 90% of 
Friedmann’s and 75% of Beaverstock et al.’s cities appear. This suggests 
that there may be a tendency in the literature on world cities to mistake 
prestige for power. Consider, for instance, the cities identified as powerful 
by Friedmann (1986) or Beaverstock et al. (1999) that do not appear in 
any of the first three columns of table 3. It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that cities such as Barcelona, Miami, Vancouver, Johannesburg, Jakarta, 
Prague, and Shanghai are identified as “world cities” over the Omahas, 
Peorias, and Rochesters of the world—by multiple measures, cities that 
in fact appear more powerful—owing simply to the greater prestige of 
the former. Indeed, we find that all of the former (and none of the latter) 
are among the top 100 cities on indegree. So while cities such as Miami 
or Shanghai are prestigious, they do not appear to be especially powerful. 
Of course, it could be that our data on the MNE network miss important 
cultural, social, or political features of the power of such cities. For in- 
stance, it is notable that Miami emerges as a very important city in net- 
work analyses of air travel performed by Smith and Timberlake (2001) 
and Shin and Timberlake (2000). Nonetheless, this apparent tendency to 
conflate power and prestige suggests that the intuitive and attribute-based 
rankings that are so common in the literature on world cities should be 
treated with due caution. 


The Structure of the World City System 


What sort of system is this world city system in which power and prestige 
are so strongly skewed toward a small handful of cities? To answer this 
question, we employ regular equivalence blockmodeling techniques to 
generalize about the structure of the world city system. The regular equiv- 
alence criterion dictates that cities be assigned to sets composed of cities 
that have the same relation to members of other equivalence sets. For 
example, if Susan is the daughter of Jane’s sister and Tess is the daughter 
of Lisa’s sister, then regular equivalence dictates that Susan and Tess 
form a set (which we label “niece”) because each has a tie to a member 
of the set formed by Jane and Lisa (which we label “aunt”). By abstracting 
from information on the ties of these four individuals using regular equiv- 
alence, we identify two positions in the kinship system (and the data are 
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reduced by 50%). In this example, aunts are aunts because they have 
nieces and nieces are nieces because they have aunts. 

The literature on world cities strongly suggests that regular equivalence 
blockmodeling should reveal a world city system characterized by a simple 
core/periphery structure. In the core, one will find those cities that play 
the role of “world city.” The cities occupying this position act as “head- 
quarter cities” (Hymer 1972, p. 124), as “basing points in the spatial or- 
ganization and articulation of production and markets” (Friedmann 1986, 
p. 71), and as “concentrated command points in the organization of the 
world economy” (Sassen 2001, p. 3). In the periphery, one will find those 
cities that play the role of “branch plant cities,” cities that are assigned 
only the day-to-day activities of the world economy. To the extent that 
such a structure exists, (1) cities within the core/headquarter city category 
will be adjacent to other headquarter cities, (2) headquarter cities will be 
adjacent to some peripheral/branch plant cities, and (3) peripheral/branch 
plant cities will not connect with other branch plant cities. In the language 
of blockmodeling, the core of the world city system will be a one-block, 
the core/periphery region a partial one-block, and the periphery/periphery 
region a zero-block—a classic core/periphery structure (Borgatti and Ev- 
erett 1999). 

In table 5, we list 34 blocks that result from applying the regular equiv- 
alence criterion to the MNE-generated city network.” The results are 
interesting. For one, we find that the four most active cities from the 
centrality analysis form a regularly equivalent set; that is, London, New 
York, Paris, and Tokyo, labeled *L-N-P-T" in table 5, relate to other cities 
in the network in an equivalent fashion. These four cities send roughly 
37% of the ties that are sent, receive more ties than any other block (about 
15% of all ties), and are highly self-reflexive: nearly 23% of all the ties 
that cities in this block send are received by members of this block. The 
next two most active blocks, “Amsterdam” and “Basel” (labeled after the 
cities within them that are first in alphabetical order), have a similar 
profile. Nonetheless, they are different enough in terms of their relations 
with other blocks to form distinct sets. 

In the last column of table 5, we assign each block to a position in the 
network using the typology of positions suggested by Marsden (1989). The 


* In total, 53 blocks emerge at the 75% level of regular equivalence. Nineteen of them 
are singleton blocks (i.e., blocks that contain just one city). For the sake of convenience, 
we exclude them from the tables, figures, and discussion in this section and focus on 
the 34 nonsingleton blocks. This does not affect the conclusions. We discuss the results 
of the 75% regular equivalence partition because they are substantively meaningful, 
in addition to representing a manageable reduction. A full regular similarity tree de- 
tailing the level at which any two cities are aggregated is available from the authors 
on request. 
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TABLE 5 
BLOCK CHARACTERISTICS AND POSITIONS 











Block Name ГА Out/Out  In/In  Self,/Out, Position 
1. L-N-P-T 4 37.18 14.61 22.83 Primary 
2. Amsterdam 11 25.98 11.04 17.47 Primary 
34 Basel 27 20.49 6.87 15.15 Primary 
4. Atlanta 13 6.00 13.44 28.79 Primary 
So) as Caracas 16 2.31 4.59 26.28 Primary 
6 .. Cologne 6 1.20 95 12.10 Primary 
$3 Bristol 2 52 47 67 Primary 
8 .... Auckland 16 30 8.65 53.49 High-status clique 
9 .... Athens 52 24 8.64 27.27 High-status clique 
10... Bochum 12 91 55 75.00 High-status clique 
11... Arnhem 16 4.21 37 4.85 Low-status clique 
12... Bartlesville 7 54 10 15.92 Low-status clique 
13... Aachen 79 .00 4.98 .00 Snob 
14... Brunswick 7 .00 40 00 Snob 
15... Evansville 4 .00 ‚12 00 Snob 
16... Geel 2 00 07 .00 Snob 
17 ... Genoa 5 .00 33 00 Snob 
18... Aalten 818 .00 3.20 00 Isolate 
19... Aarau 86 .00 1.98 .00 Isolate 
20... Аагѕсһої 394 00 5.13 00 Isolate 
21... Abu Dhabi 95 .00 1.89 .00 Isolate 
22... Adrian 182 00 45 .00 Isolate 
23) 2x. Akita 28 .00 .26 00 Isolate 
24... Alborg 1,493 .00 7.25 .00 Isolate 
25 ... Altdorf 136 .00 52 .00 Isolate 
26 ... Amarillo 80 .00 .84 .00 Isolate 
27... Anderson 3 .00 .02 .00 Isolate 
28... Bauru 17 00 .20 00 Isolate 
29... Billingstad 11 00 .16 00 Isolate 
30... Віѕѕеп 8 .00 .06 .00 Isolate 
31... Brentwood 23 .00 .55 00 Isolate 
32... Cumberland 6 00 .09 00 Isolate 
33... Faridabad 5 .00 .03 .00 Isolate 
34 ... Haugesund 8 .00 13 .00 Isolate 


дир a 

Nore.—g, is the number of cities in the block, Out,/Out is the ties sent by the block as a percentage 
of all ties sent, In,/In is the ties received by the block as a percentage of all ties received, and 
Self,/Out, is the self-ties as a percentage of ties sent by the block. 


34 blocks can be assigned to five types of positions. А total of seven blocks 
occupy what Marsden terms the primary position. Primary blocks are 
cliques whose members are involved in high levels of relations with out- 
siders. More specifically, they are blocks with greater than expected in- 
group preference (their cliquishness), but also greater than expected out- 
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degree and indegree.^ Three blocks—Auckland, Athens, and Bochum 
(Germany)—occupy the position of high-status clique. High-status cliques 
are highly cliquish (i.e., have high ingroup preference) and have greater 

. than expected indegree and lower than expected outdegree. Cities in these 
blocks have ties directed to them by the high-status primary blocks, but 
they do not reciprocate. Instead, they exchange many of their ties among 
each other. The Arnhem (Netherlands) and Bartlesville (Oklahoma) blocks 
occupy the position of low-status clique. Like high-status cliques, low- 
status cliques are cliquish but have lower indegree and greater outdegree 
than expected. In other words, these cities are active among each other 
but are largely ignored by higher-status blocks in the system. 

The next five blocks occupy what Marsden dubs the snob position. 
Snobs have greater than expected indegree but low outdegree and ingroup 
preference. Like high-status cliques, snobs are attended to by higher-status 
blocks, but snobs do not exchange ties with these blocks or among them- 
selves (i.e., they do not form a clique). Finally, as one can note, most cities 
in the network are in blocks that occupy Marsden’s isolate position. The 
Alborg (Denmark) block, for instance, which contains 1,493 cities, has 
lower than expected outdegree, indegree, and ingroup preference. The 
cities in these blocks are isolated from one another and play a distinctly 
secondary role in the system. They constitute the periphery of the city 
system in the sense that all their relations are with members of more 
powerful blocks. 

Table 6 presents the image matrix that results from applying the a 
density criterion to the block-model density table.^ Rows and columns 
have been permuted in accordance with the activity level of each block 
in the system. Figure 3 is a graphical representation of this image matrix. 
The graphing algorithm that we use arranges the blocks in a two- 
dimensional space in a fashion in which attraction is assumed between 


** Marsden (1989) proposes log-linear methods that allow one to assess the strength of 
such tendencies. While we use his typology of positions, we do not pursue such methods. 
Instead, we assign blocks to positions on the basis of simply whether or not 
Out,/Out, In,/In, and Self,/Out, (see table 5) exceed g,/g—cities in a block as a per- 
` centage of all cities. 
25 Specifically, this means that if intra- or interblock density exceeds the network mean 
density, that block is assigned a 1 in the image matrix. Otherwise, it is assigned a 0. 
The distribution of ties in the network is such (see table 2) that the o density criterion 
is nearly equivalent to the zero-block or lean fit criterion originally proposed by White 
et al. (1976) in which 0 is assigned only when there are no intra- or interblock ties. 
The density table from which the image matrix was constructed is available from the 
authors on request. 
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IMAGE MATRIX OF WORLD CITY SYSTEM 
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Fic. 3.—Reduced graph of world city system 


adjacent blocks and repulsion is assumed between nonadjacent blocks. 
Blocks occupying the primary position in the network appear in the center 
of the graph. The L-N-P-T block falls near the center and is surrounded 
by the other primary blocks—Amsterdam, Basel, Atlanta, Cologne, Ca- 
racas, and Bristol. Auckland and Athens, two of the three high-status 
cliques, also fall toward the center of the graph, whereas Bochum is 
notably more distant. The low-status cliques, the Arnhem and Bartlesville 
blocks, are also closely tied to the center. The snobs—Aachen, Brunswick 
(Germany), Evansville (Indiana), Geel (Belgium), and Genoa—are, as a 
group, distributed in the space between the center and periphery. Finally, 
the 17 isolate blocks occupy a clearly peripheral position, arrayed more 
or less evenly around the outskirts of the graph. 

What sort of system is the world city system? If one compares figures 
1 and 3, it is apparent that the world city system bears a strong resem- 
blance to the maximally centralized star, a network in which a single 
node, A, is connected to all other nodes, which, in turn, are disconnected 
from each other. The difference in figure 3 is that there are multiple As. 
In fact, examination of figure 3 and Table 6 indicates that the world city 
system comes close to approximating an idealized core/periphery structure 
for a directed relation of this sort (see Borgatti and Everett 1999, esp. fig. 


28 The spring embedder available in the UCINET program NetDraw (Borgatti et al. 
2002) was used to assign point locations. Spring embedders treat the graph as a physical 
system and assume that vertices that are close pull on each other, whereas those that 
are distant push one another apart. While they differ in the particulars, all such 
algorithms attempt to find a solution that minimizes the energy of the system (Eades 
1984; Fruchterman and Reingold 1991). 
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3). This is a system in which blocks in the core are adjacent to each other 
and to some peripheral blocks, whereas blocks in the periphery are dis- 
connected from one another. As one can note from figure 3, blocks in the 
center of the graph send to each other and also to most other blocks in 
the system, whereas blocks on the outskirts do not send to each other. 
Somewhat more formally, if we treat those blocks that occupy Marsden’s 
(1989) primary position as the “core” and all other blocks as a “periphery,” 
we find that the density of the core to core block is much higher than 
that of the core to periphery block (0.976 vs. 0.651), whereas the density 
of the periphery to periphery block is quite low (0.047). Thus the core to 
core block is (nearly) a one-block, the core to periphery block is a partial 
one-block, and the periphery to periphery block is (nearly) a zero-block— 
a pattern that Borgatti and Everett (1999) characterize as a defining prop- 
erty of a core/periphery structure. It is also worth noting that the density 
of the periphery to core region is lower than that of the core to periphery 
region (0.111 vs. 0.651). This indicates that the blocks occupying the 
peripheral position in this structure are less sycophantic than they are 
simply passive (White et al. 1976; Burt 1976). The role that they play 
looks every bit like that of the *branch plant city" described by Hymer 
(1972)—cities that enter the city system only by virtue of the fact that 
they are assigned some day-to-day activity of the world economy.” 


World Cities in the World System 


What are we to make of the world city system that emerges from the 
analysis above? Smith and Timberlake (1995a) have suggested that in 
studying the structure of the world city system, “we stand to learn a great 
deal more about the nature of the world-system itself" (p. 81). Relations 
between cities, they propose, undergird the structure of the world system 
and help to reproduce a global economic order that exhibits a core/pe- 
riphery structure at the level of the interstate system. As such, we might 
expect change in the structure of the world city system to precede change 


? Borgatti and Everett (1999) have developed formal methods for detecting core/pe- 
riphery structures. If we use their algorithm to fit such a model to Table 6, we are led 
to the same substantive conclusions as above. The overall correlation with an ideal 
core/periphery pattern is very high (r — 0.941), the core to core block is (nearly) a one- 
block (density — 0.900), the core to periphery block is a partial one-block (density — 
0.563), and the periphery to periphery block is а zero-block (density = 0.000). The 
periphery to core block is less dense than the core to periphery block (0.008 vs. 0.563). 
Over the above, the only really notable difference is that the algorithm adds the 
Auckland, Arnhem, and Bartlesville blocks to the core, in addition to the seven primary 
blocks identified in table 5. 
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in the structure of the world system: Any revision of the global hierarchy 
is likely to be manifest first in the alteration of relations between cities. 

The literature on world cities is rich with claims regarding the effects 
of the most recent round of globalization on the world system. Friedmann 
(1986) and Sassen (2001) argue that the restructuring that the world econ- 
omy has undergone in the past two to three decades has generated a new 
urban hierarchy that cuts across the traditional divides in the world sys- 
tem. To the extent that this is true, we would expect to observe substantial 
slippage between the map of the contemporary world city system drawn 
out above and the map of the world system. Hymer (1972), in contrast, 
thought that globalization would largely reproduce preexisting cross- 
national patterns of inequality and dependency. In his view, we should 
expect the standing of cities in the world city system to match rather 
closely the position of their nation-states in the world system. 

To explore the degree to which a new geography of centrality and 
marginality may have emerged in recent years, we relate the power and 
prestige of individual cities and the position that they occupy within the 
city system to the world system position of the countries in which they 
are located. As noted above, network data typically violate a number of 
standard statistical assumptions. We therefore employ a robust alternative 
to standard regression techniques—regression with “significance tests” de- 
rived from a permutation test (Good 2000; Borgatti et al. 2002). Given 
the highly skewed nature of the measures of network centrality, we rank- 
transform outdegree, closeness, betweenness, and indegree before per- 
forming the regressions. In all models below, we also control for the pop- 
ulation of each city. Interestingly, we find that cities in the network that 
are located in noncore countries are, on average, 10 times larger than 
those located in core countries. As we show below, there is a strong re- 
lationship between the population or raw demographic prominence of a 
city and its power, prestige, and position in the city system. It is therefore 
critical that we control for population in testing for effects of world system 
position; otherwise any effect of world system position would likely be 
confounded by the large differences in average city size across world 
system positions.” 

The results for the measures of power and prestige are presented in 
table 7. By both a permutation test and a standard two-tailed test, pop- 


28 Cities located in core countries have a mean population of 92,202. Cities located in 
noncore countries (i.e., in semiperipheral or peripheral countries) have a mean popu- 
lation of 910,452. Clearly, the population threshold beyond which cities enter the city 
system varies systematically with world system position of the countries in which they 
are located. 
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TABLE 7 
REGRESSION MODELS OF RANK-TRANSFORMED MEASURES OF NETWORK CENTRALITY: 
OLS ESTIMATES FOR 3,023 CITIES IN 2000 











Variable Outdegree Closeness Betweenness Indegree 
Semiperiphery ....... —303.938*** | —339.120*** —369.473*** —604.314*** 
(—6.33) (—4.92) (—4.99) (—6.98) 
Periphery ............. —510.030*** — —516.284*** —653.627*** —838.403*** 
(— 12.10) (—8.53) (— 10.06) (—11.04) 
Population (log10) ... 341.124*** 636.777 *** 758.320*** 1,087.824*** 
(19.03) (24.72) (27.43) (33.66) 
Constant ............. —1,339.92*** —990.444*** —2,925.87*** —3,575.34*** 
(— 16.66) (8.62) (—23.72) (—24.79) 
Re КАО ЖОС ОТУР. .110 .174 .210 .282 





NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are ¢ scores. 

* P«.08 (permutation tests). 

** Pc 01. 

*** Р < 00], 

+ P «.05 (standard two-tailed tests, when different from permutation tests). 
** Р< 01. 

*** P «001. 


ulation (log 10) has a highly significant effect in all four models.? Larger 
cities tend to rank higher on outdegree, closeness, and betweenness than 
smaller cities and to rank higher on indegree as well. The position of 
cities in the global urban hierarchy is thus correlated with their raw 
demographic prominence (see Chase-Dunn and Manning 1999). 

World system position is explicitly ordered (Wallerstein 1974; Chase- 
Dunn and Grimes 1995). The core region of the world economy is more 
powerful than the semiperipheral region, and the semiperiphery is more 
powerful than the periphery. Consequently, if the geography of the world 
system has not been significantly altered in the context of globalization, 
we would expect that cities located in core countries will, on average, be 
more powerful than cities located in semiperipheral countries. We would 
also expect, on average, that semiperipheral cities will be more powerful 
than peripheral cities. If the contemporary urban hierarchy cuts across 
the traditional divides in the world system, cities should not be ordered 
by world system position in this fashion. 

The results for outdegree, closeness, and betweenness are consistent 
with the former set of expectations. In the case of outdegree, the results 
indicate that cities located in semiperipheral countries are, on average, 


? The number of cities in the analysis drops to 3,023 owing to missing data for pop- 
ulation. Population data are taken from Cohen (2002). The results presented in table 
7 are substantively identical when the untransformed measures of power and prestige 
are used. The results are also substantively identical when controls for region i.e., 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Latin American, and North America) are added to the models. 
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TABLE 8 
REGRESSION MODELS OF NETWORK POSITION: LOGISTIC ESTIMATES (Odds Ratios) FOR 
3,003 CITIES IN 2000 








High-Status Low-Status 





Variable Primary Clique Clique Snob Isolate 
Semiperiphery ....... .073*** 493 .225 .282* 6.040*** 
(—5.54) (—1.81) (—1.39) (—2.99)** (6.59) 
Periphery ............. .012*** 509 .122 .386* 8.129*** 
(—6.75) (—2.13)* (—1.95) (—3.08)*+ (9.10) 
Population (10510)... 18.689*** 6.159 2.187 4.252*** .096*** 
(12.33) (9.74)*** (2.59)* (9.02) (—17.73) 
Pseudo №? ............ 347 .180 .035 .109 .258 





NOTE.—Nos. in parentheses are z scores. 

* Р<.05 (permutation tests). 

** P<.01. 

*** P 001. 

+ P«.05 (standard two-tailed tests, when different from permutation tests). 
++ P<.01. 

+++ P< 001. 


304 ranks lower on outdegree than cities located in core countries, whereas 
cities located in peripheral countries are 510 ranks lower. The same pattern 
is observed for closeness and betweenness: The average rank of cities 
located in semiperipheral countries is lower than that of core cities, 
whereas that of cities located in peripheral countries is lower still. The 
results for indegree, our measure of prestige, are also interesting. We find 
that cities located in semiperipheral and peripheral countries are, on av- 
erage, less prestigious than cities located in core countries.” Taken to- 
gether, the results presented in table 7 would appear more consistent with 
Hymer’s (1972) view of globalization as largely reproducing existing cross- 
national patterns of inequality and dependency than with Friedmann 
(1986) and Sassen’s (2001) vision of a world city system in the grips of 
substantial global restructuring. Rather than cutting across the hierarchy 
of states in the interstate system, the contemporary urban hierarchy ap- 
pears to map onto it fairly well. 

Table 8 presents the results of a series of logistic regressions that relate 
the position occupied by cities within the city system to the world system 
position of the countries in which those cities are located. By both a 
permutation test and a standard two-tailed test, population (log 10) has 
a significant, positive effect on the odds that a city is a member of a 
primary block or of a snob block and a negative effect on the odds that 


? Wald tests indicate that the coefficients of the semiperipheral and peripheral indicator 
variables are significantly different from one another in all models in table 7. 
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it is a member of an isolate block." While population has a positive effect 
on the odds of membership in both high-status and low-status cliques as 
well, neither coefficient is significant by a permutation test. 

The versions of the world city hypothesis under consideration yield 
clear predictions regarding the composition of the primary and isolate 
blocks but are silent on the sorts of cities that one might expect to occupy 
the high-status clique, low-status clique, and snob positions. Hymer's 
(1972) vision of the world city system is one in which globalization would 
reperipheralize the underdeveloped world as high-level decision making 
was further centralized in key cities located in core countries and the rest 
of the world was consigned to lower levels of activity. To the extent that 
this is true, one would expect that cities located in noncore countries would 
be shut out of playing the active, primary role in the system. In addition, 
one might expect that peripheral cities would have even lower odds of 
membership in a primary block than semiperipheral cities. At the other 
end of the spectrum, one would expect that cities located in noncore 
countries would be disproportionately confined to the passive, isolate po- 
sition and that peripheral cities would have even greater odds of mem- 
bership in an isolate block than semiperipheral cities. However, to the 
extent that a new urban hierarchy has emerged in recent years, a hierarchy 
that cuts across the traditional divides in the world system, we would not 
expect the odds of membership in either block to vary systematically with 
world system position. 

Again, the results are more consistent with Hymer's (1972) expectations 
than with the alternatives. Being located in a semiperipheral country 
rather than a core country significantly lowers the odds of primary block 
membership, and being located in a peripheral country lowers the odds 
even more. On the other hand, being located in a semiperipheral country 
raises the odds of isolate block membership by a factor of six, whereas 
cities located in peripheral countries are more than eight times as likely 
to occupy the isolate position as cities located in core countries." Thus 
the odds that a city plays an active or passive role in the world city system 
are shaped by the world system position of the countries in which they 
are located. 

In sum, the results presented in tables 7 and 8 suggest that the position 
that nation-states occupy within the world system continues to shape the 
power, prestige, and position of cities in the world city system. While the 
R’s and pseudo R’s reported in the tables are far from 1.0—and thus the 


У The number of cities in the analysis drops to 3,003 owing to missing data on pop- 
ulation and, as discussed above, the exclusion of singleton blocks. 


* Wald tests indicate that the coefficients of the semiperipheral and peripheral indicator 
variables are significantly different from one another in the primary and isolate models. 
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urban hierarchy certainly deviates from a one-to-one matching of cities 
onto nation-states in the world system—it remains the case that the stand- 
ing of cities in the world city system is influenced in an important way 
by the position of their nation-states in the world system. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article, we have taken up Smith and Timberlake’s (1993, 1995a, 
19956, 2002) call for more network-oriented analysis of the world city 
system. In place of the attributional data typically employed in the lit- 
erature on world cities, we assembled data on what we view as a key 
relation linking cities into a world system of cities: that between multi- 
nationals and their subsidiaries. Our analysis of these data was motivated 
by three concrete concerns. First, while numerous rankings of world cities 
have been proposed, few have used the sort of relational data that the 
world city hypothesis implies are necessary to establish such rankings 
empirically. Second, while many have speculated about the structure of 
the world city system, no one has demonstrated precisely what sort of 
“system” these cities form; nor has anyone detailed the roles played by 
different types of cities within that system. Finally, while the literature 
on world cities is rich with claims regarding the effects of globalization 
on the structure of the world system, no one has systematically explored 
the degree to which the position of cities in the world city system might 
cut across the traditional divides in the world system. 

From our analysis of measures of network centrality, we draw a number 
of conclusions. First, as the various versions of the world city hypothesis 
predict, we find that power and prestige in the world city system are 
highly skewed. A small number of cities monopolize power and prestige, 
and the world city system forms a fairly strong hierarchy. Second, at the 
apex of this hierarchy, there is considerable agreement between our results 
and the intuitive and attribute-based rankings that have recently prolif- 
erated in the literature on world cities. Cities such as New York, London, 
and Tokyo are typically identified as the most powerful cities, and they 
emerge as such in our analysis. Even at the “top,” however, there are 
some interesting findings. Tokyo emerges as being considerably more pow- 
erful than it is typically described. Paris, seen as only an important “na- 
tional” city by Friedmann (1995), emerges as a city of the first rank. Third, 
we find that the ranking of cities that emerges from our network analysis 
does not completely overlap with the rankings proposed by Friedmann 
(1995) and Beaverstock et al. (1999). A considerable proportion of the 
cities that they identify as “world cities” do not emerge as such in our 
analysis. In their place, we find a good number of cities that have been 
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heretofore overlooked in the literature, a finding that we attribute to a 
tendency to conflate prestige and power. Finally, we find that the most 
powerful cities are also the most prestigious, indicating the operation of 
deference in the world city system. 

Using regular equivalence blockmodeling techniques to generalize 
about the structure of the world city system, we find that the world city 
system comes close to approximating an idealized core/periphery structure 
(Borgatti and Everett 1999). This is a system in which blocks in the core 
are adjacent to each other and to some peripheral blocks, whereas blocks 
in the periphery are disconnected from one another. In the main, the “core” 
of the world city system is made up of seven blocks of cities that occupy 
a primary position in the network, that is, highly cliquish groups of cities 
that are involved in high levels of relations with outsiders (Marsden 1989). 
The most active of these active blocks in the world city system is the 
regularly equivalent set formed by the four cities identified as especially 
powerful and prestigious in the centrality analysis—London, New York, 
Paris, and Tokyo. These four cities send roughly 37% of the ties that are 
sent and receive about 15% of the ties that are received. The “periphery” 
of the world city system is composed largely of the 17 blocks that occupy 
the isolate position in the network, that is, internally disconnected groups 
of cities that play a passive role in the system. The largest of these, the 
Alborg block, contains more than 40% of the cities in the system yet 
receives just 7% of the ties that are received and effectively sends no ties 
to other blocks or to others within the Alborg block. As illustrated in 
figure 3, the blockmodeled city system bears a very strong resemblance 
to the maximally centralized “star.” 

Our exploration of the question of the degree to which the position of 
cities in the contemporary world city system cuts across the traditional 
divides in the world system lends support to the position taken three 
decades ago by Stephen Hymer (1972). While there is certainly less than 
a one-to-one matching of cities onto nation-states in the world system, 
the ranking of cities on various measures of power and prestige and the 
position that such cities occupy in the city system is nonetheless signifi- 
cantly ordered by the world system position of the countries in which 
they are located. Moreover, it is ordered in a fashion that is consistent 
with the idea that cities located in core countries will, on average, be 
more powerful and prestigious and occupy a more active position than 
cities located in noncore countries. We find little evidence for the new 
geography of centrality and marginality discussed by scholars such as 
Friedmann (1986) and Sassen (2001). If the world city system does indeed 
undergird the structure of the world system and reproduce the core/pe- 
riphery hierarchy in the interstate system (Smith and Timberlake 1995а), 
these results suggest that claims that the geography of the world system 
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is in the midst of dramatic and fundamental alteration may also be 
overdrawn. 

In this paper we have taken a step toward mapping the contemporary 
world city system. While we believe that we have made some progress 
in this regard, there are at least three limitations to the present analysis 
that are important to note. First, and most generally, the system that we 
describe in this paper, the hierarchy and structure that we observe, should 
be compared with data that allow for more culturally, socially, and po- 
litically informed senses of the power of cities. Given the paucity of re- 
lational data on these dimensions of the world city system, future re- 
_ searchers could explore ways of combining “traditional” data on the 
attributes of cities with our relational data. We are currently exploring 
such a possibility (Alderson and Beckfield 2002). Second, Friedmann and 
Sassen's arguments regarding the consequences of globalization for the 
world city system are fundamentally arguments about change. They imply 
that there was once a close correspondence between the map of the world 
city system and the map of the world system, but that this has been 
disrupted by global restructuring. The present analysis, of course, speaks 
only to the present fit of the maps, not to the degree of slippage between 
the two relative to some point in the past. By collecting the sort of data 
that we have collected for an earlier period, future research could test the 
longitudinal hypothesis that is implicit in these statements of the world 
city hypothesis. We are currently collecting such data. The introduction 
of a longitudinal component would also allow investigation of Smith and 
Timberlake's argument regarding the link between the structure of the 
urban hierarchy and the world system. Are the two actually tightly linked? 
Or are the processes that generate the global urban hierarchy largely 
independent of those that generate a core/periphery structure in the in- 
terstate system? Finally, the ultimate aim of all world city research is, of 
course, to say something meaningful about the changing fortunes of cities 
and their residents. Future researchers could combine our measures of 
power, privilege, and position with, for instance, readily available data 
at the SMSA (United States) or NUTS 5 (European Union) levels. With 
such data they could rigorously assess arguments in the world cities lit- 
erature about how the position of cities in the global urban network affects 
their fate—the ultimate test of the utility of the new way of thinking on 
cities initiated by Friedmann (1986). 
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Gender ‘disparities in wages and attainment caused by employer 
discrimination can come about by three very different processes: 
allocative discrimination, within-job wage discrimination, and val- 
uative discrimination. For the United States, it has been established 
that within-job wage discrimination no longer is a major source of 
wage differences, while valuative discrimination potentially is. Less 
known is the role of allocative discrimination, especially in the hiring 
process, which we identify as the point where discrimination is most 
feasible. Our analysis uses personnel data on all entrants into a large 
U.S. service organization in the period 1978—86, focusing on man- 
agerial, administrative, and professional employees. We study the 
placement at initial hire and then follow job levels, wages, pro- 
motions, as well as departures, in years subsequent to hire. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Wage differences between men and women caused by discrimination from 
employers can come about by several mechanisms. In a first instance, 


1 We thank Charlotte Chiu for comments on a previous version of the article and for 
research assistance. The research was supported by the Institute of Industrial Relations 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and the Research Council of Norway. We 
have presented the results at seminars at the University of California, Berkeley, Stan- 
ford University, Tel Aviv University, Jerusalem University, and Haifa University. We 
thank seminar participants for comments, and especially Glenn Carroll, Lisa Cohen, 
and David Levine. We also thank Art Stinchcombe and several reviewers for extensive 
written comments. Several anonymous members present in the organization during 
the period studied provided essential input. In particular, we thank four people in the 
following positions at the time: the vice president of operations, who later became the 
СЕО; the vice president of human resources; the head of the research unit within the 
human resources department; and a middle-level human resource manager who went 
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women are differentially allocated to occupations and establishments that 
differ in the wages they pay. This involves discrimination in the matching 
process at the point of hire, in subsequent promotions, and through dif- 
ferential dismissal. We call these processes “allocative discrimination.” In 
a second, women receive lower wages than men within a given occupation 
within a given establishment. We call this process “within-job wage dis- 
crimination.” In a third, female-dominated occupations are paid lower 
wages than male-dominated ones, although skill requirements and other 
wage-relevant factors are the same. It is the issue addressed by comparable 
worth initiatives. We call this process “valuative discrimination.” 

Empirical studies of these three processes show that within-job wage 
discrimination currently is unimportant (Petersen and Morgan 1995), 
while valuative discrimination probably accounts for a substantial рагі. 
of the gender wage gap (e.g., England 1992; Nelson and Bridges 1999). 
What is less understood is the role of allocative discrimination: how the 
differential allocation of men and women to positions at the point of hire 
and differences in subsequent rates of promotion create a gender gap in 
attainment. 

Analytic frameworks for the processes mostly address the motivations 
for employers to discriminate, such as prejudice, stereotypes, and statis- 
tical discrimination (e.g., England 1992, chap. 2). While these are impor- 
tant and relevant, our theoretical goals are different. We take as a central 
premise that employers discriminate and that discrimination, consciously 
or nonconsciously, in fact is widespread.’ We then proceed from a massive 
fact, much discussed but not from the current vantage point, that such 
actions take place in an extensive legal environment making them illegal. 
'This creates considerable variations across contexts in opportunities to 
discriminate. So rather than looking into the specific motivations for dis- 
criminatory behaviors, it becomes relevant and even critical for under- 
standing these processes to ask, if employers discriminate, for whatever 
reasons, where would they most likely succeed in this? In our conceptual 
analysis we thus elucidate where in the employment relationship discrim- 
inatory behaviors most likely would occur, addressing, so to speak, the 


on to a significant career in another large firm. Direct correspondence to Trond Petersen, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720—1980. 
E-mail: trond@haas.berkeley.edu 

? Many researchers will also attest to the empirical correctness of this assertion (e.g., 
Reskin 1998, p. 88; Rhode 1997, chap. 7). Others will strenuously deny it (e.g., Epstein 
1992, chap. 18). We use it as a device for theorizing. 
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“opportunity structure” for discrimination in the current legal environ- 
ment.? 

Against this background we make two contributions to the study of 
gender discrimination from employers. First, our conceptual errand is to 
provide a framework identifying the structural conditions under which 
discrimination is feasible, leading to a comparative analysis of the relative 
importance of the three forms of discrimination in contemporary organ- 
izations. We callfor increased efforts in studying some relatively neglected 
parts of the employment relationship. The framework further identifies 
a specific temporal pattern for differences between men and women, 
where these, once both sexes work for the same employer, should decline 
over time because opportunities to discriminate decline as more infor- 
mation becomes available, an outcome different from what the prevalent 
glass-ceiling literature would predict. Ours is thus a structural approach, 
focusing not on motives but on opportunities for discrimination. Not nec- 
essarily at odds with, it contrasts sharply to recent theorizing on gender 
inequality in the workplace, which emphasizes cognitive psychological 
processes and the role of nonconscious biases, such as stereotypes and 
schemas (Valian 1998; Reskin 2000). 

Second, we implement part of the ideas in an organizational case study, 
presenting the kinds of data needed to study potential employer discrim- 
ination, engaging in what can be called quantitative ethnography. We 
analyze five processes: (1) the initial job level and wage at time of hire, 
(2) job level and wages in years subsequent to hire, (3) promotions, (4) 
the glass ceiling, and (5) departures. We thus follow entire careers from 
beginning to end in an organization, including departures as these relate 
to а possible “commitment” gap and differential turnover by sex, which 
in turn may impact careers and the wage gap. Dismissals turned out to 
be empirically very rare in the company, so our analysis of this form of 
discrimination will be limited to giving the central numbers. 

Although a few empirical papers (about 10) using firm-level data ad- 
dress one or two of the processes we report results for, such as wages or 
promotions, no research integrates the various processes as done here, or 
does as comprehensive an analysis, or provides evidence on the temporal 
pattern of differences. We pull together, strengthen, and expand on existing 
findings in addition to providing a framework for interpreting these and 
for structuring data collection and research. 


3 There may also be discrimination from coworkers and customers, not addressed here. 
There are also supply-side mechanisms that create differences in labor force outcomes 
for men and women, such as educational choices and adaptations to family circum- 
stances through working part- vs. full-time. These are not in focus here but undoubtedly 
have major effects, especially among managerial and professional employees (Epstein 
et al. 1999). 
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We focus our empirical analyses on the managerial, administrative, and 
professional employees in the organization. For this group concerns about 
gender inequity have been the most pronounced, the sense being that in 
these types of jobs the obstacles to advancement for women are most 
severe, so that even if men and women start out on an equal footing, 
women lose ground as careers unfold and end up being barred from higher 
positions (Valian 1998, p. 198). This is also the group for which Petersen 
and Morgan (1995) found the larger wage gaps. The sentiment is stated 
clearly in A Report on the Glass Ceiling Initiative (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1991, p. 6): “Minorities and women have made significant gains at 
the entry level of employment into the first levels of management. Yet, 
they have not experienced similar gains into the mid and senior levels of 
management, notwithstanding increased experience, credentials, overall 
qualifications, and a greater attachment to the workforce.” 

The organization we studied is large and visible. At the time it was 
mainly a construction and engineering company, male dominated with a 
strong technical and male culture. It was subject to external pressures in 
the equal employment and opportunity (EEO) area, but with much re- 
sistance at many levels internally, so that it was liable to both conscious 
and nonconscious discrimination. This potentially exacerbates the prob- 
lems for female managerial and professional careers, making the organ- 
ization a reasonable test case for the propositions developed. 

Our goals then are, first, to provide a framework for analyzing where 
the problem of employer discrimination is most severe and, second, to 
investigate the issues around allocative discrimination in more depth than 
previous research had accomplished. 


П. THE OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE FOR DISCRIMINATION 


In six subsections we outline the three central dimensions in our concep- 
tual analysis (ПА), apply these to the three forms of discrimination (ПВ, 
ПС, and ПО), derive a set of implications (ПЕ), and, last, review the 
empirical evidence (ПЕ). 

Before proceeding, we emphasize that our conceptual analysis is con- 
siderably broader than the empirical analysis. The strategy is to identify 
three dimensions that may generate variations in the prevalence of gender 
discrimination. But we do not measure these. Instead we use them to 
derive implications for the pattern of gender inequality that we might 
expect to observe at various stages of the employment process. Then in 
the empirical analysis we investigate a subset of the implied patterns. We 
have no data on the entire applicant pool, needed for addressing discrim- 
ination in who gets offers. The issue of valuative discrimination is already 
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well understood, with limited need for further analyses.* Our empirical 
analysis thus focuses on conditions at initial hire, subsequent wages, job 
levels, promotions, and departures. 


A. Three Central Dimensions 


In order to understand the relative prevalence and importance of the 
three forms of discrimination, the central step is to identify the conditions 
required for discriminatory practices to be feasible and successful. We 
reason under the assumption that discrimination is widespread, that em- 
ployers discriminate if they can get away with it, as asserted by Reskin 
(1998, p. 88) and others. Rather than elucidating why this occurs—in 
terms of the motives for discrimination, the role of cognitive biases, 
whether it is conscious or not—our aim is to explicate the circumstances 
under which one should expect to observe variations in its prevalence. 
One then needs to theorize not primarily the behaviors of employers but 
the ability of employees, firm-internal adjudication organs, and the ju- 
dicial system to fight and withstand instances of employer discrimination. 
To this end we distinguish three dimensions that may inhibit or facilitate 
unjustified differential treatment of men and women. 

The first dimension that may mitigate against discriminatory behaviors 
is the ease with which information about such practices can be assembled 
and documented. When information is hard to collect and document, 
discriminatory practices are more likely to succeed. The importance of 
information—its availability, amount, and type—has been extensively re- 
searched in the social-psychological literature on stereotypes (e.g., Tosi 
and Einbender 1985; Heilman 1995). It addresses how employers may be 
more likely to stereotype employees when acting on limited information.’ 
Our objectives are different. We discuss how the ease of assembling doc- 
umentation may limit the degree to which employers can succeed in dis- 
criminating and facilitate attempts to counter discrimination by employees 
and legal or quasi-legal bodies. 

The second dimension concerns the ambiguity of assembled documen- 
tation. Unless a piece of information can be interpreted in a relatively 
unambiguous manner across potential evaluators with different orienta- 
tions and values, it may not be helpful for establishing the existence of 
discrimination. This will hold for firm-internal adjudication procedures, 


* We did the relevant regression analyses. Among women, the wage is about 4% lower 
in the most than in the least female-segregated occupation. Results are available from 
authors. 

5 The information environment also played an important role in a case about stereo- 
typing that reached the Supreme Court (Fiske et al. 1991, p. 1050). 
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through affirmative action boards, which, when the evidence is ambig- 
uous, may not follow up complaints from employees. But it will hold even 
more so for external agencies, such as the legal system, who may be asked 
to pass judgment on the basis of ambiguous information. Again, there 
is an extensive social-psychological literature addressing how ambiguity 
of information may lead to the use of stereotypes and hence to discrim- 
ination, with a focus on motives rather than opportunities for discrimi- 
nation (Fiske et al. 1991, p. 1050; Heilman 1995, pp. 11—12; see also Reskin 
1998, pp. 29—31). 

The third dimension concerns the availability of а plaintiff or com- 
plainant that may press charges regarding discrimination. If such indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals are not forthcoming, discriminatory prac- 
tices are more likely, as one might expect to be the case in employment 
relationships involving illegal immigrants. The number of instances of 
discrimination probably far outnumber those that are brought to the at- 
tention of the courts or other parties. At issue presently is the proposition 
that discrimination will be more prevalent when the party discriminated 
against is less likely to complain. So it may even obtain that the fewer 
cases of a given type that are brought to the courts the more prevalent 
this form of discrimination may be. 

'T he first two dimensions pertain to aspects of the information needed— 
ease of documentation and ambiguity of information—while the third 
pertains to the availability of a complainant. Each of these is a prerequisite 
for a complaint to be made and are thus fundamental. But clearly other 
factors are important as well, such as costs of complaining, be they mon- 
etary, psychological, or social; the expected payoffs to complaining; what 
the available redress procedures are; whether firm-internal organs or the 
judicial system is involved, and more. 

Even so, by focusing on essentials only, we can from the three dimen- 
sions provide a forceful conceptual analysis of what to expect in terms 
of the relative importance of the three forms of discrimination. The central 
step is to identify the opportunity structure for discrimination in an en- 
vironment where discrimination is illegal. 

This framework is applicable to most large and many midsized em- 
ployers. In these there is the external threat of lawsuits, initiated for 
example through the Equal Employment and Opportunity Commission 


6 Cases reaching the legal system will rarely be factually simple but will rather contain 
elements of ambiguity and will call for interpretation. Otherwise, they should in prin- 
ciple be possible to settle through firm-internal grievance procedures. At stake con- 
ceptually and empirically is thus the level, not the presence, of ambiguity. Sometimes 
there may be more ambiguity than the courts are willing to accept, as when they were 
asked to pass judgments on the correct rate of pay for male- and female-dominated 
work in early comparable-worth litigation (e.g., Nelson and Bridges 1999, pp. 12-13). 
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(EEOC), but also the internal threat from personnel and legal depart- 
ments. Smaller firms are not exempt from such pressures. But then they 
mostly come from individual complainants rather than larger external or 
internal entities.’ 

We use the conventional definition of discrimination as it pertains to 
gender. Differential treatment discrimination occurs when applicants and 
employees with equal qualifications and productivities are differentially 
treated because of their sex (Reskin 1998, p. 23). Disparate impact or 
structural discrimination occurs when men and women are treated equally 
within the given set of rules and procedures but where the latter are 
constructed so that they favor one sex over the other (Reskin 1998, p. 
32). Our principal concern is with differential treatment, though we also 
address disparate impact discrimination, such as in recruitment proce- 
dures and in valuative discrimination. As always, it is difficult empirically 
to assess whether discrimination occurs or not, but where it does, one 
should expect to observe differences in hiring rates, wages, and 
promotions. 


B. Within-Job Wage Discrimination 


As for within-job wage discrimination, where a man and a woman, equally 
qualified and productive and doing the same work for the same employer, 
are paid unequally, the situation is straightforward. Such cases are in 
principle easy to document, the evidence is mostly unambiguous, and 
there is a clear potential complainant—the woman discriminated against. 
This form of discrimination is illegal, has been so since 1963, and is likely 
to be infrequent, simply because it is the most transparent form of dif- 
ferential treatment and the most easily pursued in the legal system and 
elsewhere. For example, such disparate treatment may be pursued through 
firm-internal grievance procedures, which is much less costly than liti- 
gation (Westin and Feliu 1988). As Freed and Polsby (1984, p. 1080) write, 
“Such cases certainly must arise, but as a practical matter they are un- 
doubtedly settled before litigation.” 

The main difficulty arises when pay depends not only on the job oc- 
cupied but also on the qualifications, merit, or productivity of the incum- 
bent. These can justify wage differences even within jobs. But they can 
be hard to assess. Sometimes it may also be difficult to identify whether 
two jobs are substantially equal or not and hence whether the Equal Pay 


* In 1999 almost 40,000 private workplaces employing more than 51 million employees 
filed EEO-1 reports to the EEOC, required from workplaces with more than 100 
employees and from federal contractors with more than 50 employees. 
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Act applies, in which case it may be easier for the employer to pay unequal 
wages (Freed and Polsby 1984). 


C. Allocative Discrimination 


As for allocative discrimination, the situation is more complex. This is 
the form that gives rise to sex segregation on jobs and firms (see Bielby 
and Baron 1986; Petersen and Morgan 1995; Reskin 1998). It involves 
three types: in hiring, in promotion, and in dismissal or firing. 

Discrimination at the point of hire entails the most intricate set of issues, 
with three processes to be analyzed. The first concerns the recruitment 
process itself, for example, whether it occurs through newspaper ads, 
employment agencies, or social networks (e.g., Bloch 1994; Granovetter 
[1974] 1995). The second concerns who gets offers or gets hired and who 
does not when a job is being filled (Bloch 1994), The third concerns the 
quality of offers and conditions—pay, level, and so on—under which those 
hired get hired. 

In terms of the recruitment process, discrimination is hard to document 
(Collinson, Knights, and Collinson 1990; on race, see Turner, Fix, and 
Struyk 1991). For example, if recruitment to a large extent takes place 
through information networks, these may operate in a manner discrim- 
inatory against women, as in referrals from male employees or male job 
networks (Blau and Ferber 1987, p. 51; Hanson and Pratt 1991). But 
these processes are very difficult to document, and there is the complex 
issue of whether one can show discriminatory intent, not only so-called 
disparate impact, which often is important in the United States (England 
1992, chap. 5). With limited documentation, its level of clarity versus 
ambiguity is irrelevant and incentives to complain are weak. 

In terms of who gets offers or is hired, discrimination is also difficult 
to document. Information on the applicant pool is rarely available and 
all that may be accessible to outsiders is information on those hired. Even 
in large firms, information on the hiring process tends to be incomplete.* 
But even if the relevant information were available, it likely is ambiguous, 
open to many interpretations. Jewson and Mason (1986, p. 59), citing a 
report by R. Jenkins, provide that “there remains great scope for subjective 
decisions about ‘personality,’ etc., in even the most elaborate selection 


5 For example, in two service firms we currently study, with 25,000 and 110,000 em- 
ployees, one lacks records on a substantial portion of the applicant pool and the other 
lacks sex and race information on about 35% of applicants. 
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plans.” As for the availability of a complainant, this is most problematic. 
Those not hired and possibly discriminated against will rarely know what 
occurred, and even when they do, it may be impossible to gather the 
relevant evidence. And those turned down often have applied for other 
jobs and may have gotten those, in which case the incentives for com- 
plaining or filing suits are small, in particular when this kind of discrim- 
ination typically requires litigation. Jencks (1992, р. 53) writes, * laws and 
regulations that bar discrimination in hiring are harder to enforce than 
those that bar discrimination against workers who are already on a firm’s 
payroll.””° 

When it comes to quality of offers made and to placement at hire, it 
is easy to document the identities of the parties hired, and often also the 
conditions under which they were hired, but less so the conditions offered 
to those who declined the offers. But the subjective element in deciding 
which conditions to offer is usually high, simply because less is known 
at the point of hire than at later promotion. As Gerhart (1990, p. 419) 
writes, “Differential treatment in salary setting is more likely for new hires 
than for longer-tenure employees, for whom observation of actual per- 
formance is possible.” So unless an employer determines the conditions 
offered at initial hire exclusively on the basis of formal qualifications such 
as degree, grades, and experience, this is a stage where differential treat- 
ment of men and women easily can occur in that it will be relatively easy 
to justify. And even when conditions are determined primarily on the 
basis of formal qualifications, there is still the difficulty of lack of com- 
parability. For example, it is well known that it is harder to get good 
grades at good schools, but “there is no general formula to translate grades 
from one school into their equivalents at another” (Stinchcombe 1990, p. 
247). The subjective element is thus likely to be pronounced. But one 
should expect less disparate treatment here than in who gets offers and 
who does not. This is so because conditions at initial employment among 
those hired often become known among colleagues and may hence form 


? After reviewing 21 field and laboratory studies of gender bias, Tosi and Einbender 
(1985, pp. 720-21) conclude: “Judges faced with limited information about competence 
or job requirements tended to make biased or stereotyped judgements; those with more 
information did not.” Or as Heilman (1995, p. 20) writes: “Unfortunately, in many 
instances, assessors have only minimal information to review, forcing them into the 
default position of having to use category membership in making assessments.” 
Bloch (1994, p. 1) writes, “Employees are far more likely than applicants to file 
discrimination lawsuits, and damages awarded to them tend to be greater than those 
received by applicants.” Or as Jencks (1992, p. 53) writes about those not receiving 
job offers: “They seldom know much about a firm’s other applicants, so if a firm does 
not hire them, they cannot tell whether they have been victims of discrimination.” 
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the basis for comparison processes and feelings of injustice as well as 
complaints, which management likely wants to avoid. 

The second type of allocative discrimination, in promotion, is easier to 
analyze. Although deciding which employee is more qualified for pro- 
motion usually involves some amount of subjective judgment, on which 
there may be disagreements among various assessors, one is typically still 
in a position to document in a comparatively unambiguous manner the 
relative qualifications of those promoted and those passed over, given the 
promotion rules of the organization (e.g., Spilerman 1986). As long as the 
relative qualifications can be compared and verified vis-a-vis a third party, 
claims about the occurrence of discrimination can in principle be settled. 
Potential complainants are readily available—those passed over for pro- 
motion. And again, many firms have internal due-process and grievance 
procedures that can deal with such cases, rather than through costly 
litigation (Westin and Feliu 1988). Once employees are in the “system,” 
there are strong incentives for firms to treat them equally. Promotion 
discrimination is no doubt more difficult to deal with than within-job 
wage discrimination, but it is not fraught with major complications. 

The third type of allocative discrimination, in dismissal, is more 
straightforward to analyze. Here, the information is usually easy to as- 
semble and less ambiguous, and there is a clear complainant, the person 
fired. The matter can be dealt with either through firm-internal grievance 
procedures or through litigation, and the incentives to pursue wrongful 
dismissal are usually high. Ву 1985 most lawsuits in the civil rights area 
were filed by fired employees, followed by current employees (about 10% 
of cases), while the fewest cases originated with those not hired (see Don- 
ohue and Spiegelman 1991, pp. 1016, 1031). This may well reflect the 
greater difficulty of pursuing discrimination in hiring, not differences in 
the prevalence of the types of discrimination. 


D. Valuative Discrimination 


Turning to the third form, valuative discrimination, the situation is the 
most complex (e.g., Nelson and Bridges 1999, chap. 2). Here the discrim- 
ination is not against any specific individual but against classes of jobs 
held primarily by women. Documentation of such cases is difficult, the 
evidence is highly ambiguous, and the availability of a complainant can 
but need not be lacking, depending on whether a group of employees or 
a party acting on their behalf will press for reevaluation of wages. The 
employer and sometimes the courts are asked to assess the relative worth 
of various jobs, a task that is difficult and on which there typically will 
be disagreements. The legal status of valuative discrimination is unclear, 
and it is by many not considered discrimination at all, arising rather from 
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market processes that in principle should be fair (e.g. Rhoads 1993). Pre- 
cisely for these reasons one should expect valuative discrimination to be 
quite prevalent. This is where employers are most likely to succeed in 
differential treatment of men and women in that their actions consist of 
treating classes of jobs in a differential manner, but classes on which the 
sexes are unequally distributed. 

There is a subtle connection between allocative and valuative discrim- 
ination. It is sometimes claimed that without allocative discrimination, 
occupational sex segregation will also vanish, and hence valuative dis- 
crimination will cease to be a factor; the former is thus a necessary con- 
dition for the latter. But this claim requires two other processes to occur: 
first, that there is no sex segregation on educational field, which there 
clearly still is, and second, that there are no sex differences in preferences 
over occupations, work schedules, and the like, which there still may be, 
in part due to the unequal distribution of labor in the household. With 
sex differences in educational choices and in preferences, occupational sex 
segregation will persist, even in the absence of allocative discrimination, 
and valuative discrimination will hence continue to be a factor. 


E. Implications 


We now summarize, in the text and in table 1, the ranking of the three 
forms of discrimination in terms of prevalence and importance for ex- 
plaining the gender wage and attainment gap in employment. This gives 
the relevant predictions and hypotheses for what to expect to find in 
empirical investigations (col. 4). 

Within-job wage discrimination should be the least prevalent and least 
important: it is easy to document, the evidence is relatively unambiguous, 
and plaintiffs are available. Allocative discrimination in promotion as 
well as dismissal should be more important, but still not the most prev- 
alent, for the same reasons. The main difference from within-job wage 
discrimination is that the evidence often is more ambiguous. Allocative 
discrimination at the point of hire, in contrast, should be considerably 
more widespread. This holds for recruitment procedures, for who gets 
offers and who does not, and for quality of offers made. Finally, valuative 
discrimination should be the most widespread. Here the documentation 
is most difficult to assemble and most ambiguous, and the availability of 
a plaintiff can be lacking. 

All of this leads to the conclusion that with respect to discrimination 
against identifiable individuals as opposed to classes of jobs, the point of 
hire is where differential treatment should be most widespread." This 


“Lazear (1991, рр. 13—14) provides the same sentiment: “My view is that hiring is 
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view is also found among legal practioners. Wymer and Sudbury (1992, 
p. 624) comment that “employers have been forced to become more sys- 
tematic and careful when making their promotion, demotion, salary, and 
discharge decisions. In most cases, employers have developed and imple- 
mented fairly reliable procedures to reduce—if not eliminate—the extent 
to which nonjob-related biases and prejudices enter into these decisions.” 
They continue, “Simply because discharged employees are far more likely 
to sue than rejected job applicants, employers historically have not been 
quite so careful in the hiring process. Although the possibility of a failure- 
to-hire lawsuit is not new, it has not been the type of claim with which 
employers are confronted frequently in the employment discrimination 
arena.” ' 

Апа as is well understood, whatever discrimination takes place at initial 
hiring and assignment may have effects for subsequent career develop- 
ments. Blau and Ferber (1987, p. 51) write, “Once men and women are 
channeled into different types of entry jobs, the normal everyday operation 
of the firm will virtually ensure sex differences in productivity, promotion 
opportunities, and pay.” Observed differences in wages may thus largely 
be a result of differential hiring and initial placement. An overall gender 
wage gap will remain even with fair promotion and wage-setting policies 
within firms as long as there is differential treatment in the hiring process 
(see also Stinchcombe 1990, p. 259). 

One controversial prediction emerging from this framework is that 
women do not necessarily face more severe career disadvantages as they 
progress within an organization, precisely because it becomes more dif- 
ficult to discriminate as more information becomes available. This con- 
trasts to much current thinking, where female career blockages are 
thought to increase with seniority, the classic glass-ceiling hypothesis, as 
well as the recent social-psychological theorizing stressing that “a suc- 
cession of small events, such as not getting a good assignment, result in 
large discrepancies in advancement and achievement” (Valian 1998, p. 
18). The two views lead to opposite orderings of the interaction between 
gender and seniority, one hypothesizing a declining gender effect with 
seniority, the other an increasing effect. 


most important; promotion is second; and wages are third.” He gives no sustained 
argument why this likely is the case. Or as Epstein (1992, p. 58) writes, “Most firms 
prefer to run the risk of litigation with initial hires, instead of with promotion and 
dismissal.” Olson (1997, p. 61) states, “One should expect bigotry to manifest itself 
more in refusals to hire people than in the self-defeating practice of hiring them only 
to turn around and fire them.” 
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F. Research Evidence 


As alluded to above and as stated in table 1, the amount of research 
evidence regarding the various forms of discrimination varies consider- 
ably. Before discussing it, one issue requires attention. It is employers or 
their representatives who discriminate, at least in within-job wage and 
allocative discrimination, abstracting from possible coworker or customer 
discrimination. An essential requirement of relevant data, therefore— 
making them, so to speak, admissible evidence—is that one gets access 
to information on how employers treat the sexes in hiring, wages, pro- 
motions, etc. The relevant sampling unit is the employer and her decisions 
for men and women, potentially treating them differentially, thus sampling 
the possibly discriminatory actions. Hence we restrict attention to studies 
using data sets with information on these decisions or their outcomes. 
Such data usually come from personnel records of firms or from in-depth 
case studies. A large and mostly quantitative research stream comparing 
the outcomes for men and women working for different employers, but 
not as they face the same employers, is thus ignored, not because it lacks 
value, but because it is inconclusive in assessing possible discrimination. 
From standard surveys of atomistically sampled employees one cannot 
disentangle whether differential outcomes were caused by unequal op- 
portunity, through employer discrimination, by equal opportunity une- 
qually taken, through employee preferences for different kinds of work 
and work schedules, or from some combination thereof. 

On within-job wage discrimination, the evidence is not extensive, but 
it is unambiguous and is based on analysis of unusually extensive data, 
first of all in Petersen and Morgan (1995) and to some extent in Groshen 
(1991; see also Tomaskovic-Devey 1993). It shows that this is not a form 
of discrimination that is important in explaining the gender wage gap.” 

On discrimination in the hiring process the research evidence is limited, 
for each of the three stages. As for the first stage, recruitment practices, 
there is a limited but growing number of studies (see Marsden 1994а). 
But very little has been written about gender-based processes at this stage. 


18 One careful and extensive study claims this is incorrect, reporting instead wage gaps 
at the occupation-establishment level of about 12% (Bayard et al. 1999). It relies, 
however, on inexact measurements of central variables. Occupation and establishment 
are measured for 1990, with only minor error. But hourly wages are measured for the 
prior year, 1989, imputed from annual earnings divided by imputed annual hours 
worked, the latter obtained as weeks worked times usual hours worked per week in 
the year—an imputation from an imputation, likely quite imprecise. The earnings data 
may come from several jobs held at different and same times during the year. They 
need not reflect the pay rate of a given employer, but rather what a person earned 
from several different employers. They may also pertain to a job or jobs different from 
the one held at the time occupation and establishment were measured in 1990. 
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As for the second stage, who gets offers and who does not, much the 
same is the case. There are a few studies of selection procedures (e.g., 
Marsden 19946), but little on discrimination at this point. One study 
addresses both recruitment and the process of who gets hired and who 
gets turned away, based on direct observations of the hiring process in 
several British organizations around 1985 (Collinson et al. 1990). They 
show a considerable amount of discrimination at this stage. DiPrete 
(1989, chap. 8) reports the extent to which a job is filled by a woman or 
a man, but does not base this on which person from the applicant pool 
succeeded. Three studies using data on entire applicant pools in a large 
bank and a high-technology company find either a female advantage in 
getting hired or no differences between men and women (Fernandez and 
Weinberg 1997; Fernandez, Castilla, and Moore 2000; Petersen, Saporta, 
and Seidel 2000). An earlier study uses data on all 20,576 applicants to 
the Prudential Insurance Company in 1981 (Kirnan, Farley, and Geisinger 
1989). It finds that while 26.6% of males are hired, only 17.6% of females 
are. There is no control for education, age, or other personal characteristics 
in this study. The findings may reflect less favorable conditions faced by 
women in the early 1980s. In an audit study, Neumark (1996) finds that 

"women are less likely to be hired for waiter jobs in high-priced restaurants 

but more likely in low-priced ones. Goldin and Rouse (2000), analyzing 
hiring into eight major U.S. symphony orchestras, find mixed effects for 
sex, with women sometimes at an advantage, other times at a 
disadvantage. 

As for the third stage of the hiring process, quality of offers and place- 
ment at hire, Petersen et al. (2000) find no sex effects on salary offers or 
salaries at hire after controlling for age and education in a midsized high- 
technology firm. DiPrete (1989, chap. 9) finds that women tend to be 
placed lower in the grade hierarchy than men in the U.S. federal bu- 
reaucracy. Gerhart (1990) finds that women received lower starting salaries 
than men among employees who remained in a large firm, hence based 
on a self-selected sample. 

Studies of hiring thus exhibit an interesting discrepancy between the- 
orizing and actual findings. Most theorizing concludes that discrimination 
in hiring should be prevalent, in fact more important than other forms 
of discrimination (Gerhart 1990; Lazear 1991; Epstein 1992; Jencks 1992; 
Bloch 1994; Olson 1997). Our conceptual analysis also led to this conclu- 
sion. Experimental studies show a small effect of sex in hiring decisions 


“There are a number of psychological studies addressing the role of gender in re- 
cruitment interviews, for example, how the genders of interviewer and interviewee 
affect the interactions, but little in terms of how this affects the outcomes (for a review, 
see Graves 1999). 
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(Olian, Schwab, and Haberfeld 1988; Bartol 1999, p. 153). Field studies 
are mixed, documenting either no or some effect. It may be too early to 
give firm conclusions here, but the evidence points slightly in the direction 
that conditions at hire appear more problematic than rates of hiring. 

Regarding discrimination in promotion, there is some evidence, but not 
extensive. The basic thrust can perhaps best be summarized as follows. 
Some studies show that women suffer a net disadvantage in lower levels 
of organizational hierarchies while enjoying a net advantage at higher 
levels (e.g., DiPrete 1989, chap. 9; Spilerman and Petersen 1999; see also 
Rosenfeld 1992). Similar results are found in Lewis (1986) for the federal 
bureaucracy and Tsui and Gutek (1984) for a large corporation, the latter 
using less appropriate data. Other studies, such as Gerhart and Milkovich 
(1989) and Hartmann (1987), find little evidence of differential promotion 
rates between men and women, once one takes into account their jobs 
within an organizational hierarchy, while Paulin and Mellor (1996) report 
some nonsignificant negative effects for white females in a financial ser- 
vices firm. Powell and Butterfield (1997) find a nonsignificant female ad- 
vantage in promotion to top management in a federal bureaucracy de- 
partment from 1987 to 1994. Barnett, Baron, and Stuart (2000) report 
higher promotion rates for women in the California Civil Service system - 
from 1978 to 1986. As for salary increases within organizations, much 
the same has been documented: few differences or women at an advantage 
(see Gerhart and Milkovich 1989; Tsui and Gutek 1984). Barnett et al. 
(2000) find that at time of promotion men receive the higher increases. 
But since women are promoted at a higher rate, average monthly salary 
increases end up being identical.’ 

Regarding discrimination in dismissals, surprisingly little has been writ- 
ten, with more research on layoffs. Using survey data, Valletta (1999, 
table 3) reports much higher dismissal rates for men than women in the 
1982-91 period. A case study of an insurance company shows no sex 
differences in dismissal rates in the 1971—80 period (Sicherman 1996, tab. 
1). There is much discussion of dismissal in legal scholarship (e.g., Ed- 
elman, Abraham, and Erlanger 1992), but little that addresses sex dis- 
crimination explicitly. 


^ Halaby (1982) addresses sex differences in promotions but uses data collected in 
1960, while White and Althauser (1984) report promotion rates separately for men and 
women in two banks but give no estimates of the sex effect net of other variables. 
There are also studies not based on firm-level data, such as Stroh, Brett, and Reilly 
(1992), that find no sex differences in promotion rates. But these are less decisive as 
evidence for or against discrimination. 

'5 Prior to promotions there are often performance appraisals. Reviewing several field 
and experimental studies of gender bias in performance appraisals, Bartol (1999) reports 
that findings are contradictory: some find a bias, others do not. 
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On valuative discrimination the evidence is extensive, as summarized 
in England (1992, chap. 3), showing that this probably is important for 
explaining the gender wage gap. Precisely how important is difficult, if 
not impossible, to assess, and estimates vary considerably, from a negli- 
gible and uncertain (Weiler 1986) to a substantial impact (Willborn 1989, 
pp. 140-43). Tam (1997) has challenged this view. He shows that the 
central variable in comparable worth regressions, the percentage female 
in an occupation, has a negligible effect on the wage once one controls 
for the amount of specialized training required in an occupation, contra- 
dicting a claim of valuative discrimination. It may still be the case that 
valuative discrimination is built into the wage structure of some firms 
(Nelson and Bridges 1999). Regardless of what is the case, there is much 
disagreement on whether and how it should be dealt with. 


Ш. DATA 


We use data from the personnel records on all external hires into man- 
agerial, administrative, and professional ranks in a large regulated firm 
engaged in producing and delivering services. Its organizational structures 
and employment systems are similar to those in other large U.S. organ- 
izations across a wide array of industries (see Spilerman 1986). The data 
come from the period 1978-86, when annual employment ranged from 
26,000 to 31,000. Employees are assigned to four broad occupational 
groups: blue-collar (44%), clerical (20%), technical (8%), and managerial, 
administrative, and professional employees (28%). 

We focus on the managerial, administrative, and professional employ- 
ees, the group for which concerns about gender inequity have been most 
pronounced, and for which Petersen and Morgan (1995) found the larger 
wage gaps. Blue-collar and clerical employees are from our point of view 
less interesting, since, as officials in the organization explained, assignment 
at the time of hire is based on formal qualifications rather than on sub- 
jective assessments of suitability for the work and promotions are based 
primarily on seniority. 

Managerial, administrative, and professional employees are hired into 
a hierarchy of 13 job levels, from 1 (low) to 13. Few make it to the top. 
In 1986, with 7,329 such employees, only 42 or about .5% were placed 
in level 11 or higher. A promotion occurs when a higher job level is 
reached. 

A central part of our conceptual analysis focused on the processes at 
initial hire, including an emphasis on placement at time of hire. Addressing 
this requires an analysis of entrants into the organization, not on con- 
ditions at time of entry among those who subsequently remained in the 
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organization. The latter group would give rise to a survivorship bias 
(Petersen 1995, sec. 15), as in Gerhart and Milkovich (1989), where sur- 
vivors in the period 1980-86 were analyzed, or as in Gerhart (1990), 
analyzing entrants in the period 1976-86 who remained in the organi- 
zation to 1986. For employees who entered into the positions in focus in 
1978 or later, including only external entrants, not internal promotions, 
we analyze both placement at hire and subsequent promotion. 

In the 1978-86 period, 3,752 managerial, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees were hired. Table 2 gives descriptive statistics on entrants 
at the time of hire. The number of entrants vary by year, from 188 (low) 
in 1978 to 693 in 1980. The percentage female also varies, from 22% to 
33%. 

Table 3 gives the number of employees by year of hire and seniority. 
In the oldest cohort, 188 employees were hired in 1978 and 126 (two- 
thirds) were still present in 1986. Table 4 reports, among other things, the 
percentage promoted by sex and by years of seniority; it is high at the 
lower seniority levels but then declines. At the lowest seniority level, we 
have information on 3,752 employees, a number that declines as seniority 
increases, mostly because the higher seniority levels can be reached only 
by those who entered early in the nine-year period, but also because some 
people left. 

We also collected qualitative information. One author worked two years 
in the human resources department of the firm, observing its operations 
and interacting with members at all levels in many units. Additionally, 
we conducted structured interviews with four central people present dur- 
ing the period of the data: the vice president of operations, who later 
became the CEO; the vice president of human resources; the head of the 
research unit within the human resources department; and a middle-level 
human resource manager who went on to a significant career in another 
large firm. We are restricted in the information we can reveal; suffice it 
to say that it is a visible employer. The qualitative information helped 
structuring the analysis and making sense of the results. 


A. Procedures for Promotion and Merit Reviews 


We were unable to obtain documents explaining the procedures by which 
managerial, administrative, and professional employees are promoted. 
Verbal accounts from the organization’s research department provided 
that promotion is based on merit rather than seniority. One of our in- 


16 п the employee manual, one section states that the “company’s policy is to attract 
and promote highly qualified, motivated employees who, working together, will achieve 
the company’s financial and service objectives.” 
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TABLE 2 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYEES AT INITIAL HIRE, BY HIRE YEAR 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Variable (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
% female ........ 24.5 26.0 27.1 22.4 32.7 32.8 30.6 32.7 25.8 
% with master’s: 

Men ........... 33.8 30.6 25.0 19.7 23.9 26.6 20.6 23.4 16.9 

Women ....... 26.1 40.6 21.3 23.9 28.7 30.8 17.8 21.3 12.9 
% with Ph.D.: 

Men ........... 7.0 4.6 4.0 3.6 4.5 3.4 3.5 5.3 2.4 

Women ....... 10.9 2.9 2.1 44 2.8 6.3 2.0 4.3 7.1 
% professionals:* 

Меп ........... 47.2 57.6 45.0 49.9 45.0 53.0 49.7 56.1 60.6 

Women ....... 28.3 36.2 25.5 30.1 31.5 31.5 45.4 44.5 62.5 
% minority: 

Men ........... 28.2 23.0 22.2 18.9 23.0 20.8 28.8 29.1 22.8 

Women ....... 17.4 14.5 20.2 27.4 34.3 31.5 30.3 29.3 34.1 
Аре: 

Men ........... 28.5 29.0 28.8 28.1 29.8 29.8 31.4 32.0 32.5 

Women ....... 25.7 27.6 26.3 27.0 28.0 28.7 27.9 28.6 29.9 
N (hired) ........ 188 265 693 503 330 436 496 501 339 


М№оте. – The data are taken from a large regulated company, covering all entrants into managerial, 
administrative, and professional ranks in the period 1978—86. For further description of data see Sec. 
Ц. For description of procedures see Sec. IV. For discussion of results see Sec. V. The table gives 
characteristics of employees at initial hire. The statistics are given separately by hire year. 

* This gives the percentage of employees that were hired into the four professions, lawyer, accountant, 
engineer, or computer specialist. Across the nine years, the distribution of men and women at time of 
hire on six broad occupations were, respectively: management 17.396 and 24.7%, administration 31.7% 
and 38.4%, accounting 4.1% and 5.1%, computer specialist 5.3% and 10.7%, lawyer 0.996 and 2.2%, and 
engineer 40.7% and 18.7%. 


formants stressed that we would learn more about their practices by 
scrutinizing the quantitative record than by studying their formal pro- 
cedures, which varied, were not always followed, and were not consistent 
across units. 

Merit reviews were done every year by one or more of an employee's 
supervisors. It combined formal and informal elements, with engineers 
usually being more formal. Sometimes a human resource or higher-level 
manager would go over the evaluations. The human resource department 
and its research unit would go through the statistical personnel records, 
but only after merit increases had been implemented. The legal depart- 
ment would become involved only when there was evidence of wrong- 
doing. In years with high inflation, such as the early 1980s, there would 
be an across-the-board salary increase. There was always a merit com- 
ponent. Each unit would get a budget for merit increases and would then 
allocate it across its employees. 

Careers were not constrained within occupational internal labor mar- 
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TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PRESENT By HIRE YEAR AND SENIORITY 








1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Seniority (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


0 years ... 188 265 693 503 330 436 496 501 339 
ПЕЕ 160 262 580 425 294 391 439 422 

2 ceste 160 245 531 382 270 360 391 

$us 144 225 501 356 257 324 

СРР У 135 214 462 340 238 

La 132 207 440 312 

бок: 132 201 411 

ГЕРЕН ТЕ 129 192 

BS os 126 


үзе NENNEN RR ec cc а о 

Nore.—For description of data and results see Sec. Ш. Col. 1 gives the number of individuals by 
each year of seniority for the 1978 cohort of entrants into managerial, administrative, and professional 
ranks in the organization. In col. 1 for the 1978 cohort, the first line shows that 188 people entered in 
1978, and the last line shows that 126 of these 188 entrants were still in the organization by 1986. Cols. 
2-9 give the same numbers for cohorts of entrants in each of the years 1979-86. 


kets. Typically employees would work within their educational speciali- 
zation for a few years, but then would start rotating through various 
functions so as to enlarge their competencies. Some occupations had strong 
identities, especially among lawyers, and participated less in such 
programs. 


B. Regulatory Environment of the Organization 


We interviewed extensively the person who used to represent the organ- 
ization in pretrial procedures with plaintiffs, with 30 years seniority, to 
ensure our analysis is not at odds with perceived practices. His view was 
that the organization, as most large and visible employers, was under 
considerable scrutiny from the EEOC at the time. As a federal contractor, 
they reported every year and were required to have an affirmative action 
plan. They knew they had a high level of sex segregation. They also knew 
that it would be best to do something about it. At the time it was a 
construction and engineering company, male dominated with a male cul- 
ture. They were clearly concerned with discrimination lawsuits and had 
in place programs for developing women and minorities, including more 
training for women and a rotation plan between jobs to make future 
promotion more likely. This was typical of many large employers. 
Unusual at the time was their extensive personnel database. They 
started to build and analyze this in the early 1970s. It allowed them to 
keep track of their personnel. It also enabled them to fight complaints 
with statistics. Their policy was to investigate any complaint thoroughly. 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE FEMALE, RELATIVE SALARY, JOB LEVEL, PROMOTION, AND DEPARTURE 
RATE BY GENDER AND SENIORITY 


% % 

Јов LEVEL PROMOTED DEPARTED 

N %W ш, м W M WwW M W 

SENIORITY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
О years ... 3,752 28.5 85.4 2.0 15 33.6 34.6 11.4 11.6 
ТЕ: 2,983 28.7 87.5 2.4 1.8 27.6 36.3 7.3 8.8 
А әта 2,341 27.4 89.2 2.7 2.2 25.0 27.3 5.5 5.3 
$i 1,807 27.0 90.4 2.9 24 18.0 18.1 4.2 5.7 
РОТИ 1,389 25.3 91.7 3.1 2.6 14.3 15.4 3.9 3.4 
D кеше» 1,091 24.0 92.9 34 2.9 14.0 15.3 3.3 2.7 
бл: 744 25.1 93.4 3.6 3.1 10.6 8.6 1.8 2.7 
yir 321 23.7 96.0 4.0 3.8 8.6 17.1 0 0 


8 s 126 22.2 94.8 4.2 3.9 2.0 3.6 0 0 


Nore.—For description of data see Sec. Ш. For discussion of results see Secs. ПІ and VI-IX. Col. 1 
gives the number of individuals over which the statistics are computed. Col. 2 gives the percentage female 
at that level of seniority, across the nine hire years 1978-86. Col. 3 gives the relative wages between 
women and men multiplied by 100. This was obtained by first computing the relative wages separately 
for each year of seniority separately for each cohort. Then the number reported gives the average of the 
seniority-specific wage gaps across the cohorts that have reached that level of seniority. In columns 4-- 
9, “М! denotes men and ‘W’ denotes women. Cols. 4 and 5 give the average job level for men and 
women separately. Cols. 6 and 7 give the percentage promoted for men and women separately. Cols. 8 
and 9 give the percentage departed for men and women separately. 


If they thought it had merit, they would move fast to settle. If it lacked 
merit, they would fight it vigorously and would “harass” lawyers and civil 
rights groups with endless statistics. At one time during the 1980s a major 
complaint arose in their legal department. The EEOC decided to inves- 
tigate, acquired the relevant personnel files, ran regressions, and proposed 
a settlement. The firm refused, ran additional regressions, presented the 
results, and successfully fended off the EEOC and the internal complain- 
ants. The same department raised a complaint in the early 1990s and a 
settlement above $1 million was reached without litigation. Most com- 
plaints were thus either settled or successfully fought without going to 
court. According to one informant, the organization was less lenient in 
accommodating civil rights demands in the EEO area than other large 
organizations were at the time, organizations with which he had extensive 
contacts in the human resources area. This was in part due, he claimed, 
to the company’s human resources department to a larger extent being 
run by white males less sympathetic to many EEO demands. 

So even though the merit reviews varied considerably in degree of 
formality, the organization had one tool that in principle enabled them 
to monitor the situation: their extensive and carefully analyzed personnel 
data base. 
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IV. METHODS 


Our goal is to document in as plain as possible a manner what goes on 
in an organization of this type and to relate those findings to a straight- 
forward understanding of the processes at work. We thus use, when de- 
fensible, simpler rather than more complicated statistical techniques. 

The subscripts in equations (1)-(5) below are i, y, and s, for individuals, 
years, and seniority. Subscript ¿ys denotes individual 2 in year y with 
seniority s. The explanatory variables are given in the vector 2,,. It in- 
cludes a constant term, the person's sex (1 = man, 0 = woman), and 
other variables, such as age, education, and occupation. 


А. Conditions at Initial Hire 


We report results for five variables characterizing the conditions at hire: 
the job level, the annual salary, the maximum and minimum job levels 
of job hired into, and whether the job had attached to it only one versus 
two or more job levels. For the annual salary, we use the full-time equiv- 
alent in order to standardize for differences in number of weeks and 
months worked during the year. We also report regression analyses for 
two of these variables—the job level and annual salary at time of hire. 
Note that we analyze conditions at hire among those hired, not conditions 
in all job offers made. 
For the job level at hire, Lio the regression equation is 


Lio = Вох» + бо Diyo + Eizo, (1) 


for all years y and individuals i. Here, Б, 15 а dummy variable indicating 
the year in which the person was hired, where the subscript 0 indicates 
that this is at seniority level 0, ô, is its effect, and €; is an error term. 
These allow for variations in the mean job level at time of hire across 
years. We pool all hires across the nine years, estimating one common set 
of effect parameters 8, for sex and other variables." 

For the annual salary at time of hire, W; we specify the regression 
equation: 


In Wiyo = Соро + YyoDiyo + £go; (2) 
for all years у and individuals i, using the natural logarithm of the annual 


salary so that a coefficient is interpretable roughly as the proportional 
change in the dependent variable for a one unit increase in the indepen- 


1 We also estimated an ordered probit model for this dependent variable (job level), 
as explained in Winship and Mare (1984). The results were qualitatively the same but 
more difficult to interpret because the threshold parameters in these models need to 
be taken into account. 
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dent. Again, we pool all hires across years into one regression equation, 
estimating one common effect parameter о, for sex and other variables 
at seniority 0, letting the dummy variables for year of hire (Ро) account 
for increases in salary levels between years. 

We also estimated these two regression equations separately for each 
calendar year, with no difference in overall results, only yielding a 
greater number of sex coefficients to be reported (for the wages, 36 rather 
than 4). 


B. Temporal Pattern of Salary Grade Levels and Wages 


For the job level and wages in years subsequent to initial hire, when 
seniority is bigger than 0, we estimate job-level and wage equations as 
in equations (1) and (2), one per level of seniority, with dummy variables 
capturing the effects of year. Again, we pool individuals with the same 
seniority across years. Аз explicated in Section ПЕ, our conceptual frame- 
work implies a declining gender gap with seniority, while the well-known 
glass-ceiling hypothesis implies the opposite. Estimating separate sex ef- 
fects by level of seniority allows us to investigate this. 
For the job level we then get at seniority level 1 the equation 


Lj = B Xi, + $,.Р,,, + Сур (3) 


for all years у and individuals 2. This gives the coefficients at seniority 
level equal to one year, controlling for the calendar year in which the 
employee obtained this seniority (D,,,), since some started in 1978, others 
in 1979, and so forth, as documented in table 3. The first year in this 
analysis is 1979, because those hired in 1978 reached seniority level of 1 
year in 1979. At the other end, the cohort who entered in 1986 does not 
contribute to this analysis at all, because they had not reached seniority 
level of 1 year by the end of the last year in our data (1986). The equations 
for seniority levels 2-8 are identical, except that the subscripts for the 
coefficients change to 2—8 and that we only analyze the data from year 
1980 and later, as the oldest cohort reached seniority level of 2 years in 
1980. The same kinds of equations are estimated for annual salary, one 
per level of seniority. Note again that we do not make separate analyses 
per calendar year, as one would do in traditional cross-sectional analysis, 
but separate analyses by level of seniority." 


18 We also estimated these regression models separately by year for each level of sen- 
iority within year, with no difference in pattern of results, only yielding a greater 
number of sex coefficients to report (for the wages, 216 rather than the 48 reported in 
table, 7). 
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C. Promotions 


For the promotion process, the dependent variable is the time that elapses 
before a promotion in the organization occurs, or, more precisely, whether 
the employee gets promoted or not in the next time interval (i.e., month), 
given no promotion prior to entry into the time interval. Each promotion 
spell for an employee contributes with as many time intervals as elapsed 
before he or she got promoted, left the organization, or end of study 
occurred (December 1986). The value of the explanatory variables at 
duration ¢ in a job level is given in x,(t), which may include elements of 
the past history of the covariates. A person can be promoted several times, 
this thus being a repeatable-event process. The rate is specified as a 
proportional-hazards log-logistic model, allowing it to follow a bell-shaped 
function of time, which seems reasonable for promotions (e.g., Petersen, 
Spilerman, and Dahl 1989). The parameters of the hazard rate are as- 
sumed to be the same across seniority levels and all repetitions of the 
process: 
тй exp (Yo + 7, ШИ " 
МЕ] = Е SOC Kexphis КО И х exp[0,x,(! )], (4) 


where y, > —1 and б, is a vector of parameters conforming to x; (D), where 
the value of the covariates in the month prior to £ enters; thus the nota- 
tion #. 


D. Departures 


For the departure process, where we look at voluntary departures, the 
dependent variable is the time that elapses before a departure from the 
organization occurs, or more precisely, whether the employee leaves or 
not in the next time interval (1.е., month), given no departure prior to 
entry into the time interval. Each employee contributes with as many 
time intervals as elapsed before he or she left the organization or end of 
study occurred (December 1986). The value of the explanatory variables 
at seniority s in a job level is given in x;(s), which may include elements 
of the past history of the covariates. Again, the rate is specified as a log- 
logistic model: 


exp (yo, + Yan s) 


МЕ = TF exp bree + Oa + Ding 


x exp[0,x,(s у), (5) 


where the value of the covariates in the month prior to s enters, thus the 
notation s^. Together, the two hazard-rate models (4) and (5) form a 
competing risks model. 
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У. CONDITIONS AT INITIAL HIRE 


Table 5 gives employment conditions at initial hire, and table 2 gives 
characteristics of hires, separately for each of the nine cohorts of entrants 
in the period 1978-86. 

Focusing on table 5, the raw female wage gap ranges from 12% to 
22%, depending on the year. On average, women are hired half a job 
level below men. Women are also on average hired into jobs with a lower 
top level, a lower bottom level, and more often into jobs with only one 
level attached to it, when we use information on several hundred detailed 
job titles. 

As for characteristics of hires (see table 2), men and women enter with 
about the same amount of education, with some annual fluctuations. Men 
are on average one to three years older. The percentage in professional 
occupations is much higher for men, except in the last year, with engineers 
and lawyers being highly paid. 

In summary, there are clear and nontrivial differences in employment 
conditions at initial hire: men come out better on all five dimensions 
considered. The extent to which these differences may reflect differential 
treatment we explore further below. There are also differences in char- 
acteristics of those hired. 

The differences in job levels and wages at point of hire are explored 
further in regression analyses in tables 6 and 7. In table 6 the dependent 
variable is the job level, in four different specifications (cols. 1—4). Each 
specification is estimated separately for each of the 9 years of seniority 
(0-8), using ordinary least squares. Only the effects of being male are 
presented, but each coefficient comes from a regression controlling for 
additional variables. In column 1, the regressions contain in addition to 
the sex effect (male = 1), the effects of hire year (as a set of dummy 
variables, the number of which varies by the years of seniority). The 
regressions in columns 2—4 sequentially add the following variables to 
those in column 1: in column 2, education (four dummy variables) and 
age (one continuous variable); in column 3, occupational group (five 
dummy variables); in column 4, estimated only for seniority levels of one 
year and above, the job level at hire (one continuous variable), In table 
7, the dependent variable is the logarithm of the annual salary. Otherwise 
the regressions in columns 1—4 contain the same variables as in table 6. 
Column 5 adds the current job level to the variables in column 3. Column 
6 adds both the starting and current job levels to the variables in column 
3, only estimated for seniority of one year or more. 

In the regressions, note that except for the sex variable, we include only 
variables that can be considered legitimate for setting rewards, such as 
age, education, occupation, and seniority, but not all variables that de- 
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TABLE 5 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AT INITIAL HIRE, BY HIRE YEAR 








1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Variable (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8 (9) 
Relative wages* ... 88.7 87.7 86.9 84.4 871 88.2 843 831 78.3 
Job level:* 

Men .............. 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.7 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.3 2.5 

Women .......... 1.5 1.5 14 1.4 1.5 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.7 
Max(job level):* 

Men .............. 3.4 3.8 3.2 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.9 4.2 

Women .......... 3.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.6 4.2 
Min(job level):* 

Men .............. 1. 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.6 

Women .......... 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.2 12 1.1 
% one job level:! . 

Men .............. 15.5 10.2 22.8 19.9 18.0 9.2 15.7 10.4 9.1 

Women .......... 23.9 27.5 39.9 36.3 10.2 15.4 21.1 17.1 9.4 
N (hired) ........... 188 265 693 503 330 436 496 501 339 


МОТЕ. — For description of data see Sec. III. For discussion of results see Sec. V. The organizational 
hierarchy runs from job level 1 (low) to 13. Most entrants are hired into the lower levels. The table gives 
conditions of employment at initial hire. The statistics are given separately by hire year. 

* "This gives the ratio of the full-time equivalent average salaries of women to men multiplied by 100. 

t This gives the average job level hired into. 

* This gives the average of the maximum job level of the job the person was hired into. 

5 This gives the average of the minimum job level of the job the person was hired into. 

! This gives the percentage of employees that were hired into jobs with only one job level. 


termine salaries; for example, we exclude гасе.“ Our objective is to assess 
whether there still is, once one has controlled for legitimate factors, a 
gender job-level or wage gap. This is thus not a standard job-level or 
wage equation, where one tries to control for all relevant variables. Ours 
is however the correct procedure for assessing potential discrimination: 
Beyond the variable for which one suspects discrimination, only legitimate 
factors should be included (Gunderson 1989, pp. 48-49). This is also often 
the practice in court cases. 

In tables 6 and 7, focus on line О in both tables, pertaining to seniority 
of zero years, corresponding to equations (1) and (2) respectively. From 
column 1 we see that men on average are placed half a job level above 
women and earn 1596 more. From columns 2 and 3, where we control 
for several relevant variables, but not for prior work experience on which 
we have no information, we see that men are placed at about a quarter 
of a job level above women and earn about 7% more. Controlling also 
for the job level at hire (table 7, со]. 4), men earn about 3.6% more than 
women. So the raw differences of half a job level and 15% in pay get 


1° We also did these analyses controlling for race, with almost identical results. 
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TABLE 6 
ESTIMATES OF EFFECT OF SEX (Male = 1) ON JoB LEVEL AMONG FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYEES, BY YEARS OF SENIORITY 








(1) (2) (3) (4) 

SENIORITY B R B К? В В В В 

0 years ... 514 (.048) 303 (.357) .266 (.374) 

АЯ .590 (.048) 404 (.273) .259 (.329) .080 (.815) 
РЕТ 494 (.036) 361 (.248) .195 (.312) .027* (.732) 
КРУ .528 (.039) 424 (.252) .238 (.336) .038* (.690) 
d iiim .504 (.047) 400 (.238) .187 (.312) .002* (.619) 
LM 457 (.045) .343 (.244) .145* (.322) —.006* (.594) 
бане .503 (.052) 389 (.245) .294 (.322) .104* (.544) 
d Soa Gets .232* (004) .235* (.237) .226* (.325) .020* (.497) 
СТЕ .333% (.008) 447% (.382) .407* (.437) .254* (.515) 


NOTE.— For description of data see Sec. III. For discussion of results see Secs. V-VI. Within each 
column, the first number gives the estimated coefficient for being male and the second number in pa- 
rentheses gives the explained variance of the model from which the coefficient comes. The dependent 
variable in the four regression equations in cols. 1—4 is the job level, for each of nine years of seniority. 
Each regression is estimated separately by level of seniority, using ordinary least squares. Ап ordinary 
probit analysis yielded for all practical purposes the same substantive results. The regressions in col. 1 
contain, in addition to the sex effect (male — 1) and a constant term, the effects of hire year (as a set 
of dummy variables, the number of which varies by the years of seniority). In line 1 of col. 1 the number 
.514 means that men on average are hired at about half a job level above women. The next three 
regressions sequentially add more variables. The regressions in col. 2 add, to those in col. 1, variables 
for education (four dummy variables) and age (one continuous variable). The regressions in col. 3 add, 
to those in col. 2, variables for occupational group (five dummy variables). The regressions in col. 4 add, 
to those in col. 3, a variable for the job level at hire (one continuous variable), estimated only for seniority 
levels of one year and above, because at seniority O the dependent variable is the job level at hire. 

* Not significantly different from zero at the 596 level (two-tailed tests). The estimated SEs of coef- 
ficients are for col. 1, .047, .052, .062, .075, .087, .107, .137, .224, .365; col. 2, .039, .046, .055, .067, .079, 
097, .125, .201, .300; col. 3, .039, .046, .054, .065, .078, .096, .123, .183, .298; col. 4, .024, .034, .045, .059, 
.075, .101, .162, .273. 


reduced to about a quarter of a job level and 396—796 in pay once the 
control variables are introduced. 

At seniority level zero, the percentage explained variance in salaries 
starts at 36.7% with controls only for sex and hire year, increases to 60.696 
once education and age are added, to 64.596 after adding occupation, and 
finally to 82.596 with controls for the job level at hire. The pattern is 
similar in table 6 with job level as the dependent variable, where it ranges 
from 4.8% to 37.496. А few and basic variables explain most of the var- 
iation in salaries. 

In these regressions, and those below, we control only for six broad 
occupational groups: a reference group of managerial occupations, the 
administrative positions, and the four professions law, accounting, engi- 
neering, and computer sciences. We know the several hundred detailed 
job titles for these employees. But even with control for only six groups, 
the differences between men and women are relatively small. And the 
control for occupation reduces the wage gap only marginally, at the point 
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of hire from about 10% to 7% (table 7, col. 3). So sex segregation on broad 
occupational groups cannot account for the gender wage gap that exists. 
Part of the sex gap at hire is, however, due to underrepresentation of 
women among engineers (see table 2, asterisked note). 


VI. TEMPORAL PATTERN OF JOB LEVELS AND WAGES 


There are thus clear and significant differences between men and women 
in conditions at initial hire, perhaps not large, but differences nevertheless. 

What happen to these differences as the men and women pursue their 
careers within the organization? Do they decline with seniority, as the 
current framework implies, or do they grow, as implied by the glass-ceiling 
hypothesis? The answers are given in tables 4, 6, and 7. Table 4 gives 
the raw relative wages and average job level by sex, each by years of 
seniority. Tables 6 and 7, lines 1-8, for seniorities of 1 through 8 years, 
give the results from regression analyses for job level and wages, respec- 
tively. Line 1 in table 6 corresponds to equation (3). Lines 2—8 correspond 
also to equation (3) but with the subscript 1 replaced with 2 in line 2, 
with 3 in line 3, and so on. 

The evidence is unambiguous. First, as reported in column 1 of tables 
6 and 7 and columns 3-5 of table 4, the overall gaps in both job level 
and wages decline with seniority, from about a half to a third of a job 
level and from about 15% to 6% in wages. The overall job-level gap, 
unlike the salary gap, is, however, stable from seniority level 0 to 6, but 
then clearly declines at seniority 7 and 8 years. At the two highest levels 
of seniority, there is no longer a significant difference between men and 
women. But this partly reflects the small number of observations. Con- 
ducting a formal test of the decline, for the job level, an interaction effect 
between sex and years of seniority is insignificant and substantively small 
at —.016. This indicates, in a linear specification, a minuscule decline of 
one tenth of a job level as seniority increases from 0 to 8. For the salary 
gap this is different. The interaction effect is —.013 and statistically sig- 
nificant. It means that the salary gap declines from about 15% to 4% as 
seniority increases from 0 to 8, a major decline.” 

Second, we control for relevant variables in columns 2—6 of tables 6 
and 7. For the job-level gap there appears to be no clear pattern with 
seniority, though it drops to insignificance at the higher seniority levels. 
The finding then is really a stable job-level gap by seniority, once controls 


20 Tn the tests we pooled all levels of seniority, specifying the same models as in tables 
6 and 7, with all implied interaction terms. But instead of having separate effects of 
sex by level of seniority, we estimated a main effect plus an interaction effect between 
sex and years of seniority. 
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have been added. A formal test shows the same, a small and nonsignificant 
interaction effect of sex and years of seniority, in a linear specification. 
For the salary gap there is, however, a clear decline with seniority. By 
year five of seniority there is virtually no difference between men and 
women in wages, once the variables are controlled. This gets confirmed 
in a formal test, with a subtantively large and significant interaction effect 
of sex and years of seniority, indicating that the gap goes toward zero as 
seniority increases. 

Contrary to what many would expect, then, there is no widening of 
the gaps between men and women with seniority. For the job level, there 
is a small overall decline, but not when controlling for other variables. 
For the salary, there is both an overall decline and one net of other 
variables. There is a convergence in attainment between men and women, 
when viewed in overall terms, slightly so in the job level and much so 
in the salary. This is likely the case because it becomes more difficult to 
discriminate as seniority grows, as implied by the framework developed 
here, but also because more information is available about current em- 
ployees than about new hires, leading to less use of stereotypes. Gerhart 
(1990, p. 419) writes, “One reason to expect a larger disadvantage for 
women in starting rather than current salary is that less productivity 
information is available for applicants than for current employees.” He 
also reports from firm-level data that the salary gap narrowed with se- 
niority (р. 427). 

The explained variance gives additional insight into the temporal pat- 
tern of sex differences. In column 1, table 7, with controls for only sex 
and hire year, the percentage explained variance for salary drops from 
36.7% at time of hire to 1.4% at seniority 8 years. It follows the same 
pattern in columns 2—4 as variables are added to the regressions, dropping 
about 30—40 percentage points as seniority increases. Once one controls 
for the current job level in column 5 there is however no drop in the 
explained variance with seniority; it remains stable at about 80%, not 
surprising since salary is closely related to position in the job-level struc- 
ture. The pattern is similar in table 6 with job level as the dependent 
variable. 

Thus, as seniority grows and the employer learns more about its hires, 
there is more residual variation in salaries, with wages less tied to formal 
characteristics and probably more directly to observed productivity dif- 
ferences. Even so, the sex gap in salary declines with seniority. 

One might object that the narrowing of the gaps with seniority may 
not be a process related to seniority but rather to a changing climate both 
internally and externally to the organization where men and women are 
treated more equally as one gets closer to 1986. To assess whether this 
was the case we estimated regression equations with job level and salary 
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as dependent variables, pooling the nine cohorts of employees across the 
years, with a main effect for sex, main effect for calendar year (coded 0– 
8), interaction effects of sex and dummy variables for calendar year, plus 
years of seniority as well as the set of other variables used in tables 6 and 
7. If the interaction effects of sex and calendar year are negative and 
significant, there is support for this alternative contention. The results of 
these analyses are unambiguous: none of the interaction effects in none 
of the models estimated was significantly different from zero at the .10 
level. Moreover, all the coefficients were small and often positive with a 
size of about .01 or less, with explained variance for the models ranging 
from 40.4 to 88.0. There is hence no evidence of a shift in how men and 
women are treated over the nine-year period. The waning of the gender 
gaps in job level and salary with seniority probably reflects more equal 
treatment as men and women stay in the organization, not a changing 
climate over time in how they are treated. 


VI. PROMOTIONS 


The central finding in Sections V and VI was that the overall job-level 
and salary differential between men and women decline with seniority in 
the organization, especially the salary. Once controls were added for ed- 
ucation, age, and occupation, the salary gap still declined strongly with 
seniority while the job-level gap did not. Salary is probably the more 
salient reward for the employees. The attainments of men and women 
thus converge rather than diverge as they remain in the organization. 
One way the salary convergence could come about would be if the em- 
ployer treats men and women more equally as seniority grows, which we 
showed to be the case. Another way would be if women were promoted 
at a higher rate than men. We turn now to promotions. By doing so we 
also gain insight into the widely held opinion that women face increasingly 
larger obstacles for career advancement as they climb organizational hi- 
erarchies within managerial, administrative, and professional rungs, the 
glass-ceiling hypothesis. 

Table 4 gives the percentages promoted by sex separately for each 
seniority level. For eight of the nine levels the percentage promoted is 
higher among women than men. Elaborating on this analysis, table 8 
reports a series of promotion analyses, using hazard-rate models. As above, 
we use data only on entrants into the organization in the period 1978— 
86. In column 1 the model contains a constant plus the effect of sex. The 
models in columns 2-6, in addition to controlling for seniority in the 
organization, sequentially add the same variables as in columns 2—6 of 
table 7 (see notes to table 6 and table 7). Column 7 adds interaction terms 
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TABLE 8 
ESTIMATES OF EFFECT OF SEX ON PROMOTION RATE WITHIN THE ORGANIZATION 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


Male (= 1)... —.158 —.081  —.066* —.053% —.014* —.009* .116 114 
(038) (036) (037) (037) (038) (037) (055) (052) 


Level x male’: 

2 Buen hoy —311* —.127* 
(.219)  (.086) 

—.072* —.237 
(088) (108) 

ЖЕКЕЧЕ —.212 —.551 
(.111) (.156) 

а —.523 —.631 
(.158) (.226) 

DP ooi —.646 —.741 


(.230) (.243) 


МОТЕ. — For description of data see Sec. Ш. For discussion of results see Sec. УП. In the analyses we 
include only employees who entered the organization in 1978-86 in managerial, administrative, and 
professional positions. The hazard-rate models predict promotions within the organization. In col. 1 the 
exponential model is used, while in cols. 2-8 the proportional hazards version of the log-logistic model 
is used (see Petersen 1995, sec. 7). The role of seniority in predicting promotions is taken into account 
as a time-dependent covariate, updated every 12 months. Cols. 2-6 add the same explanatory variables 
as cols. 2—6 in table 7 (see notes to tables 6 and 7). Col. 7 adds, to the variables in col. 5, interaction 
terms between the currently occupied job level and sex, thus excluding the job level at hire. Col. 8 adds, 
to the variables in col. 6, the same interaction terms as in col. 7, thus including also the job level at hire. 
Except for the variables sex and job level at hire, all variables may change over time. 

* This gives, in cols. 7 and 8, the interaction term between sex and the currently occupied job level. 
The reference group is job level 1, captured by the main effect of sex in line 1, with estimates of .116 
and .114. The top group is job level 6 and higher, denoted 6+, capturing the differential effect of being 
female in job level 6 and above. 

* Not significantly different from zero at the 5% level (two-tailed tests). 


between sex and the job level occupied to the variables in column 3. 
Column 8 adds the same variables but now to the variables in column 
6. These models are, unlike those in tables 6 and 7, not estimated зера- 
rately by year of seniority. Instead we have included seniority as a time- 
varying covariate in predicting the promotion rate. 

The evidence is clear. Overall, from column 1, men are promoted at 
about a 1596 lower rate than women. This means that if 2096 of the 
women were promoted in a given year, 1796 of the men were. Controlling 
for the variables in columns 2—6, there is no sex difference in the promotion 
rate: the sex coefficient is close to and not significantly different from zero, 
except in column 2. Considering the evidence in columns 7—8, where 
interaction terms between sex and the currently occupied job level are 
included, we get a more subtle result. In the lowest level, 1, men are 
promoted at a slightly higher rate than women. But then in levels 2 and 
above, with the exception of level 3 in column 7, women are promoted 
at a higher rate than men, and in levels 4 and above significantly so (at 
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the .05 level). Moreover, in levels 5 and above the promotion rate is 
considerably higher for women than men. This corresponds to results 
found in other organizations (Spilerman and Petersen 1999).”! 

In conclusion, not taking individual characteristics into account, women 
are promoted at a higher rate than men. Taking such variables into ac- 
count, there is no difference between men and women in promotion rates. 
Finally, taking into account the possibility that the promotion rates for 
men and women may depend on the job level, the contention put forth 
by the glass-ceiling hypothesis, women are promoted at a lower rate in 
the lowest level and at a higher rate in the higher levels. This is exactly 
opposite of what the hypothesis puts forth. 

Note again that in these analyses we have not included elaborate con- 
trols for occupational group or career ladder, distinguishing only six broad 
occupational groups. So even in the absence of extensive controls for career 
ladder slotted into, there are few or no differences between men and 
women in promotion rates. 

Some of the decline in the gender wage gap with seniority, as reported 
in tables 6 and 7, is therefore due to differential promotion rates, where 
women are at an advantage in the higher levels. But some of the decline 
is due just to more equal treatment of men and women as seniority in- 
creases, because also when we control for the current job level in the 
wage equation, thus removing the effect of job-level promotion, there is 
a decline in the wage gap with seniority (see Sec. VI, table 7, col. 5). The 
overall job-level gap changes much less, due to the two opposing processes, 
a higher female promotion rate in higher levels, and a lower in the lowest 
level. These processes pull in opposite directions. 

It is instructive to explore further why the salary gap declines so strongly 
with seniority. Table 9 shows the main mechanism. Women on average 
receive higher percentage salary increases than men, of 0.6 to 2.6 per- 
centage points at 7 of 8 seniority levels and the same at one. Among 
promoted employees women received larger increases at 6 of 8 seniority 
levels, of 0.8 to 2.7 percentage points more than men, the same at one, 
and a lower at one. At seniority 7 years, where the female salary increase 
was 1.3 percentage points lower, their promotion rate was twice that of 
men, 17.1% versus 8.6%. Also among nonpromoted employees women 
receive higher percentage salary increases. Multivariate analyses show the 
same (available from authors). As for absolute increases, these are higher 


= Among all managerial, administrative, and professional employees, entrants and 
existing ones, the annual promotion rate over the 1978—86 period is fairly stable, 
ranging from 15.9% to 20.496. It appears not to be affected by fluctuations in departures 
and net growth. The departure rate hovers around 426—796, reaching 8.5% in 1981. 
The net growth rate in employment is mostly between 526—796, but reached 13.596 in 
1980 and a low of -0.3% in 1986. 
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TABLE 9 
PERCENTAGE PROMOTED BY SEX AND SENIORITY LEVEL AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 
SALARY BY SEX AND SENIORITY LEVEL 








% SALARY CHANGE 


% Not 
PROMOTED All Promoted Promoted 


M WwW M W M W M W 
N (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


3,752 33.6 34.6 14.1 16.6 17.8 20.5 12.6 14.2 

2,983 27.6 36.3 13.6 14.6 16.2 17.7 12.7 13.4 

2,341 25.0 27.3 11.1 11.7 13.7 14.5 10.4 10.9 

1,807 18.0 18.1 9.1 9.8 10.9 12.2 8.8 9.4 

1,389 14.3 15.4 7.3 8.3 9.7 11.1 7.0 7.7 

1,091 14.0 15.3 6.4 7.0 9.4 12.0 6.1 6.4 
744 10.6 8.6 5.2 7.8 7.8 7.8 5.4 7.8 
321 8.6 17.1 5.2 5.1 12.4 11.1 4.9 4.6 
126 2.0 3.6 


Мотя. — For description of data see Sec. Ш. For discussion of results see Sec. УП. Cols. 1-2 give the 
percentage of employees at a given seniority level that got promoted while still at that seniority level, 
regardless of whether they remained in the organization to the next seniority level or not. Cols. 3-8 
compare the salaries between two subsequent seniority levels. It takes the salary at the beginning of the 
calendar year that a given seniority level was reached, or for newly hired employees at the time of hire, 
and compares it to the salary at the beginning of the next calendar year, the year in which the next 
seniority level was reached. It looks at the percentage at which the salary was changed, computed 
separately for each employee. This computation is based on employees who remained in the organization 
from one year to the next. At seniority level 0, the %change gives the change as the employee goes from 
seniority level 0 to level 1, and so forth for higher levels. For seniority level 8 we have not computed 
the %change in salary for the 126 employees who started in 1978 and were still in the organization by 
1986, That would involve comparing the salary in 1986 with that in 1987, beyond the period in our 
study. The reason we do it this way is that the best measure of the full-time salary equivalent is the one 
that the organization records at the beginning of each calendar year. This measure does not include 
differences in hours worked, compensation for overtime, etc. It is given as the full-time equivalent in 
salary. The earnings attached to each employee’s job within the year will reflect differences in hours 
worked and other labor supply behaviors, but not necessarily the rate at which employees are paid. The 
number of employees over which the percentage changes are computed is smaller than the number of 
employees over which the percentage promoted is computed since some employees left within a calendar 
year so that we cannot compare their full-time salary from one year to the next. 











for women at 5 of 8 seniority levels. This differs from the California Civil 
Service system in the same period, where promotion rates were higher 
for women, but mean salary increases upon promotion were lower (Bar- 
nett et al. 2000). 

In conclusion, not only do women get promoted at a higher rate than 
men, they also receive higher salary increases, regardless of promotion 
status. The combined forces of these two processes lead to the sharp 
decline in the salary gap by seniority, both overall and net of other 
variables. 
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A. Discussion of Results 


We discussed the result of a higher promotion rate for women with a 
human resource manager who had been present at the time. As already 
mentioned, they knew they were an overwhelmingly white and male com- 
pany with startling sex segregation. They could defend it statistically by 
the availability pools at the time most of their employees were hired. But 
that could not solve an image problem. It appeared best to change the 
situation. Thus, he claimed, they paid attention to the situation of women, 
who, once hired, were promoted quickly, as our analysis shows.” Ac- 
cording to our informant, this was common in large firms. It was still his 
impression that they were less proactive in this area than other large and 
visible firms.” 

Writing on African-Americans, but in the present company probably 
of relevance to women as well, Jencks (1992, p. 53) argues, “Blacks who 
already work for a firm are in a good position to monitor the way it 
distributes pay and promotions. If they think their employer is mistreating 
them, they may well take legal action. This possibility gives their employer 
a strong incentive to treat them fairly. Indeed, firms have an incentive to 
treat their black employees somewhat better than their white employees, 
because blacks who think they have been mistreated can sue more easily 
than whites with similar grievances.” This is consistent with the promotion 
patterns by sex observed in the present company. 

From Jencks’s remarks one may raise the question why the organization 
treats women worse at time of hire but better thereafter. According to 
our framework this is due to a better opportunity structure for discrim- 
ination at time of hire. But other processes may also operate. One obvious 
possibility is that men and women differ in the amount of experience they 
bring to the company. This will induce a gap at the time of hire. But as 
women gain experience in the company and prove to be valuable em- 
ployees, the organization compensates for the initially lower placement 
by higher promotion rates and higher salary increases. We have no mea- 
sure of prior experience. But it clearly is correlated with age. Among 
younger hires, the sex differential in experience should be small, holding 
education constant. But among older entrants, the experience differential 
likely increases with age; most men will have had continuous careers 


? Another piece of evidence on this is in the age distribution of new hires. At each 
job level, the average age of entrants was much lower among women, especially in 
the higher levels, where women on average were 5—10 years younger. 

? Bielby (2000) argues that formality in procedures is important for achieving gender 
equality. As discussed in Sec. Ш, the procedures in the present company were at the 
time not consistently formal. But the attention paid to the situation of women may 
have compensated for some lack of formality. 
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while women on average will have taken more time off to tend for 
children. 

To explore this, we estimated separate regression models for job level 
and salary at time of hire where we included interaction terms between 
being male and age. The results from the analyses are given in tables 10 
and 11. Table 10 corresponds to table 6, and table 11 to table 7. 

The results are clear. For job level at hire, the sex differential is strongly 
age dependent: No or a small difference up until age 34, and then a steeply 
rising gap from age 35 to 50, to about 2.0 levels. For salary at hire, the 
results are similar. In the three first regressions (cols. 1-3), the male pre- 
mium increases from about 5% to 60% as age goes from 18—24 to 50+. 
In column 4, which also controls for the job level at hire, the male pre- 
miums are smaller: about 2%, 10%, and 36% among the age groups 18— 
34, 35-40, and 50+ respectively. 

This pattern of job-level and salary differentials may clearly reflect 
differences in experience. Younger men and women will have about the 
same experience, but then with age, men on average accumulate more 
experience than women. This yields a payoff in placement at initial hire. 

This then provides an alternative interpretation to the discrimination 
hypothesis from which we have reasoned: the larger gap observed at time 
of hire is due to a gender gap in experience, not to discrimination. From 
this viewpoint, not only is there no evidence of discrimination against 
women in post-hire outcomes, but perhaps none even with respect to 
placement at initial hire. 


УШ. THE GLASS CEILING 


At this point two objections to our analysis of promotions arise, namely 
first that even though there is a narrowing of average job-level and salary 
differentials between men and women with seniority, in part brought 
about by higher promotion rates for women, this may mask one central 
but less easily researched concern: There may be a major differential in 
who reaches the upper echelons of the hierarchy, the parts thought in- 
accessible to women and in focus of the glass-ceiling literature. A second 
and related objection is that a nine-year period is too short for assessing 
these processes of reaching the very highest levels. Responding to these 
objections requires meticulous attention to detail as the number of affected 
employees becomes small, thus being less amenable to broad statistical 
analysis, moving us almost into the realm of “thick description.” 

As for the first objection, table 12 gives a distribution of the nine cohorts 
of entrants on the job level reached by sex and by years of seniority, where 
we have collapsed the job levels into six groups: 1, 2—3, 4—5, 6-8, 9-10, 
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TABLE 10 
ESTIMATES OF EFFECT OF SEX (Male = 1) ON JoB LEVEL AMONG FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYEES AT TIME OF HIRE (Seniority = 0), SEPARATELY FOR EACH OF SEVEN AGE 











GROUPS 
Age Group (1) (2) (3) 
18-24 ........ —.024*(.026) —.017*(.026) .000*(.026) 
25-29 ........ .195 (.058) .225 (.054) .200 (.056) 
30-34 ........ .340 (.107) .391 (.104) .271 (.102) 
35-39 ........ .876 (.183) .883 (.178) .795 (.179) 
40-44 ........ 1.515 (.356) 1.635 (.346) 1.518 (.364) 
45-49 ........ 1.746 (.640) 2.260 (.585) 2.296 (.623) 
50 сасе 1.986 (.699) 1.568 (.662) 1.406 (.862) 


Nore.—Estimated SEs in parentheses. For description of data see Sec. Ш. The dependent variable 
in the three regression equations in cols. 1-3 is the job level at time of hire (i.e., seniority 0 years). Each 
regression is estimated using ordinary least squares. An ordinary probit analysis yielded for all practical 
purposes the same substantive results. The regression in col. 1 contains, in addition to the sex effect 
(Male = 1) and the interaction terms between sex and the six dummy variables for age, a constant term, 
main effects for age (six dummy variables), and the effects of hire year (as eight dummy variables). The 
reference group for age is 18—24 years old at time of hire. In line 1 of col. 1 the number —.024 means 
that among those of 18—24 years men on average are hired at a job level of about a fortieth below that 
of women, that is, at the same level. In line 4, for age 35-39, the number .876 means that among those 
35-39 years old, men are hired at almost a full job level above women. The next two regressions 
sequentially add more variables. The regression in col. 2 adds, to those in col. 1, variables for education 
group (four dummy variables). The regression in col. 3 adds, to those in col. 2, variables for occupational 
group (five dummy variables). 

* Not significantly different from zero at the 5% level (two-tailed tests). 


and 11 (no one made it into levels 12 and 13). The pattern is simple. At 
the time of hire, women do relatively worse than men, being mostly 
concentrated in the lower job levels and with few assigned to job level 
6 or above: 2.6% of the men versus 0.8% of the women. However, by 
seniority of five years, 6.8% of the men and 5.8% of the women are in 
job level 6 or above, with 0.9% and 0.8% in job levels 9-11, a pattern 
that holds also for seniority of six-eight years. As noted above, among 
entrants in the 1978—86 period no one made it into the two top job levels, 
12 and 13, and only men made it into level 11. At the two highest seniority 
levels, no women but about 1.0% of the men are in job levels 9-11: three 
with seniority of seven years and one with seniority of eight. This need 
not be due to women being kept out of the top job levels. If the proportion 
of women reaching those levels were to be the same as the proportion of 
men doing so, there would, at seniority of seven and eight years, be three- 
fourths and one-third of a woman in those job levels, due to a small pool 
of women to draw from at the two highest seniority levels, 76 and 28 
respectively. 

Thus at the time of hire among entrants in the 1978-86 period, the 
proportion in the top job levels is lower for women than men. But by 
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TABLE 11 
ESTIMATES OF EFFECT OF SEX (Male = 1) ON LOGARITHM OF ANNUAL SALARY AMONG 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES AT TIME OF HIRE (Seniority = 0), SEPARATELY FOR EACH OF 
SEVEN AGE GROUPS 











Age Group (1) (2) . @) (4) 

18-24 ..... .047 (.011) .055 (.010) .024 (.008) .023 (.008) 
25-29 ..... .077 (.013) .082 (.013) .053 (.013) .023 (.010) 
30-34 ..... .102 (.021) .112 (.020) .077 (.019) :035 (.012) 
35-39 ..... .216 (.028) .214 (.028) .183 (.027) .077 (.014) 
40-44 ..... .307 (.048) .320 (.047) .289 (.049) .111 (.025) 
45-49 ..... .345 (.077) 406 (.069) .415 (.072) .173 (.032) 
50+ ....... .480 (.086) 464 (.082) .429 (.105) .282 (.056) 


NOTE.— Estimated SEs in parentheses. For description of data see Sec. III. For discussion of results 
see Sec. VII. The dependent variable in the four regression equations in cols. 1—4 is the natural logarithm 
of annual salary at full-time employment. Each regression is estimated using ordinary least squares. The 
regression equations in cols. 1—3 contain the same independent variables as in cols. 1—3 of table 10 (see 
note to the table). In line 1 of col. 1, the number .047 means that at the time of hire 18- to 24-year-old 
men on average earn about 596 more than women. Col. 4 adds, to the variables in col. 3, the job level 
at hire (as one continuous variable). 


seniority of five years and above, there is little or no difference between 
the sexes. 

Turning to the second objection, that a longer time frame than nine 
years is needed; table 13 gives the distribution of all managerial, admin- 
istrative, and professional employees present in 1986 on job level by sex 
and years of seniority. This includes those hired prior to 1978 and those 
promoted internally to these positions, while employees who left before 
1986 are excluded. 

The story is overwhelmingly simple. There is no question that there is 
a glass ceiling at job level 11: not a single woman is employed above job 
level 10. It is, furthermore, no question that this to a large extent is due 
to the very small number of women with high seniority levels. То see 
why, note first that only about 0.596 of these 7,329 employees are placed 
in job levels 11—13. Of the 42 men in those levels, 7 have seniority of 11— 
20 years, and 25 have seniority of 21 years or more. Of the 3,410 men 
with seniority of 11 years or more, 0.93% are placed in job levels 11—13. 
The number of women with seniority of 11 years or more is 299. But 
7096 of them started their careers in the organization at its very lowest 
level, the entry-level clerical position, whereas only 14% or 43 women 
entered the organization in managerial, administrative, and professional 
ranks. Very few men in the top managerial job levels 11—13 started their 
careers in nonmanagerial ranks, and of the seven (17%) that did, six have 
26 years or more seniority in the organization. 

Taking the longer time frame, then, shows that the main problem is 
that the pool of women with high seniority is very small. Additionally, 
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ТАВГЕ 12 
DISTRIBUTION (Percentages) OF MANAGERIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES ON JOB LEVEL, BY SENIORITY AND GENDER: ENTRANTS INTO THE 
ORGANIZATION IN 1978-86 











Jos LEVEL 

SENIORITY 1 2-3 4-5 6-8 9-10 11 SUM N 
0: 

Men ...... 51.5 36.2 9.7 2.0 3 3 100.0 2,684 

Women ... 69.0 25.7 4.5 7 0 0 99.9 1,068 
1: 

Men ...... 25.4 60.1 11.6 2.4 3 2 100.0 2,127 

Women ... 47.2 47.0 4.5 1.3 0 © 100.0 856 
2: 

Men ...... 16.5 65.2 14.6 3.1 4 .2 100.0 1,700 

Women ... 30.7 59.6 7.8 1.9 0 0 100.0 641 
3: 

Men ...... 13.5 62.6 19.0 4.1 6 2 100.0 1,320 

Women ... 26.5 58.7 11.5 3.3 0 0 100.0 487 
4: 

Men ...... 10.3 58.5 25.8 4.7 7 1 100.0 1,038 

Women ... 23.6 55.0 17.7 3.4 3 0 100.0 351 
5: 

Меп ...... 8.2 53.2 31.9 5.9 8 1 100.0 830 

Women ... 21.5 49.4 23.3 5.0 .8 0 100.0 261 
6: 

Men ...... 8.4 42.9 39.3 8.3 .9 2 100.0 557 

Women ... 18.7 49.2 24.6 6.4 1.1 .0 100.0 187 
7: 

Men ...... 3.3 36.7 45.3 13.1 1.6 0 100.0 245 

Women ... 18.7 49.2 24.6 6.4 LI 0 100.0 76 
8: 

Men ...... 4.1 28.6 54.1 12.2 1.0 0 100.0 98 

Women ... 3.6 42.9 32.1 21.4 0 0 100.0 28 


NoTE.— For description of data see Sec. ПТ. For discussion of results see Sec. VIII. Not all the per- 
centages sum to 100.0 due to rounding errors. The job-level structure among managerial, administrative, 
and professional employees goes from level 1 (low) to 13. The table pertains to entrants into the organ- 
ization in managerial, administrative, and professional positions in the period 1978—86. Among entrants 
into the organization, level 11 was the highest level reached. A person enters into the table as many 
times as he or she had years of seniority in the organization in the period 1978—86. Thus, for someone 
who entered the organization in 1978 and stayed the entire period, he or she will show up at each level 
of seniority 0 through 8 years, with 0 years in 1978 and 8 years in 1986. For someone who entered in 
1986, he or she will show up in the table only once, with 0 years of seniority in 1986. There were 3,752 
entrants in the period, of whom 1,068 were women and 2,684 were men. 
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TABLE 13 
DISTRIBUTION (Percentages) OF MANAGERIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES ON JOB LEVEL, BY SENIORITY AND GENDER: ALL SUCH EMPLOYEES 
PRESENT IN 1986 











Јов LEVEL 

SENIORITY 1 2-3 4—5 6—8 9-10 11-13 SUM N 
0-4 

Men ...... 19.1 60.5 15.9 3.7 .5 4 100.0 1,312 

Women ... 36.8 51.7 9.9 1.4 .2 0 100.0 573 
5—8: 

Меп ...... 11.6 47.5 33.6 6.5 .8 1 100.0 1,064 

Women ... 33.0 40.8 20.5 4.9 .8 0 100.0 370 
9-10 

Men ...... 6.6 37.8 39.0 12.0 2.9 1.7 100.0 241 

Women ... 35.0 45.0 13.3 5.0 1.7 0 100.0 60 
11-15: 

Men ...... 9.6 45.7 29.3 12.4 2.5 6 100.1 670 

Women ... 35.9 42.3 18.3 2.1 1.4 0 100.0 142 
16—20 

Меп ...... 7.0 44.8 30.7 14.4 2.7 .5 100.0 848 

Women ... 40.7 46.5 11.6 1.2 0 0 100.0 86 
21-25: 

Men ...... 6.7 52.4 27.8 10.4 2.2 5 100.0 822 

Women ... 32.4 51.4 13.5 2.7 0 0 100.0 37 
26—30: 

Men ...... 7.6 48.9 28.0 13.2 .9 1.4 100.0 536 

Women ... 18.7 49.2 24.6 6.4 11 0 100.0 18 
31—35: 

Меп ...... 6.8 44.0 32.1 14.8 1.0 1.3 100.0 293 

Women ... 18.7 49.2 24.6 6.4 1.1 0 100.0 8 
36+: 

Меп ...... 7.5 39.0 39.0 15.8 5.0 3.7 100.0 241 

Women ... 62.5 37.5 0 0 0 0 100.0 8 





NoTE.— For description of data see Sec. III. For discussion of results see Sec. VIII. Not all the per- 
centages sum to 100.0 due to rounding errors. The job-level structure among managerial, administrative, 
and professional employees goes from level 1 (low) to 13. The table pertains to everyone present in 
managerial, administrative, and professional positions in 1986, irrespective of when they entered the 
organization. There were 7,329 such employees in 1986, 1,302 women and 6,027 men. The table also 
includes employees internally promoted to managerial, administrative, and professional positions, for 
example, from blue-collar jobs. 


most of that pool entered the organization in positions from which top- 
level managers rarely are recruited.” For each woman with seniority of 
11 years or more, there are 11 men. For each woman with seniority of 


2 For the 43 women with 11 years or more seniority who started their careers in the 
organization in managerial, administrative, and professional positions, the average 
number of years spent in each job level was 9.4, whereas for the same group of 763 
men it was 13.5. So there is no evidence of a lower rate of promotion for these women. 
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21 years or more, there are 27 men. Had women with these levels of 
seniority reached the top job levels in the same percentages as men do, 
we should find exactly one woman in job levels 11-13. That we find zero 
women is within the realm of what to expect from chance. 

Among employees with 0—10 years of seniority present in 1986 (in table 
13), there is also a clear glass ceiling. There are no women but 10 men 
in job level 11 or above—eight in 11 and two in 13. If the percentage of 
women in job level 11 or above were the same as the percentage of men, 
we would find four women in those job levels—about 29% of these em- 
ployees would be female. Of the 10 men in job level 11 or above, five 
were recruited from the outside directly into level 11, being visible high- 
level appointments, while the other five were recruited from the outside 
into job levels 4—7 and three of them were subsequently promoted to job 
level 11 and two to 13. Only about 12% of newly hired men are placed 
above job level 3, so also for those five men we see some relatively high- 
level appointments. The 10 men in job level 11 or above were all hired 
into positions for which searches had been conducted, requiring specific 
qualifications from the incumbent and for which the pool of relevant 
candidates likely was limited. For women, such high-level appointments 
from the outside are even rarer. 

In summary, the empirical claim of the glass-ceiling hypothesis is un- 
questionably correct: there are very few women in the top job levels and 
no women at all in the three highest levels. But this crude observation 
masks that as the careers unfold among the younger cohorts the percentage 
of the women who reach higher positions is very close to the percentage 
of men who do so. The low number of women in the top echelons in the 
present company seems to come about by two processes. The first we saw 
among entrants, where women do worse than men at time of hire and 
no appointments are made directly into the upper echelons. It takes about 
four years of seniority to make up for the average disadvantage at initial 
hire. However, at seniority of five years women attain equal access to 
higher positions. 

The second process we saw among older employees, with seniority of 
11 years or more: the number of women eligible for promotion to the top 
job levels just gets very small as seniority increases. A major obstacle is 
thus the limited pool of women from which to promote. 

The only way to overcome the problem of a limited pool is to provide 
a sufficient “pipeline” of women from which to draw managers. This 
requires hiring more women into managerial, administrative, and pro- 
fessional ranks. The ability to do so depends on the number of women 
in the applicant pool. On this we have no information, as do few other 
studies (see Fernandez and Weinberg 1997; Petersen et al. 2000). Fur- 
thermore, the number of women in the applicant pool depends on the 
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entry in the past of men and women into MBA, engineering, and other 
educational programs from which employees in these ranks typically are 
recruited. 


IX. DEPARTURES 


Section VI showed that the job-level and especially the wage gaps decline 
with seniority in the organization. The last two sections explored one 
possible reason for this, beyond just more equal treatment of men and 
women with seniority. A main mechanism behind the convergence in 
attainment was the higher promotion rates for women in the higher job 
levels and the higher salary increases. This compensates for their some- 
what lower initial placement. 

Another possible reason for this reduction in the gaps could be differ- 
ential turnover rates for men and women, where either “underpaid” 
women quit at a higher rate than “underpaid” men or “overpaid” women 
quit at a lower rate than “overpaid” men. This would lead to a decline 
in the wage gap with seniority without the decline being due to the em- 
ployer treating men and women more equally as seniority grows. 

In the final set of analyses we address this concern, as well as the issue 
of a possible commitment gap between men and women. Table 4 gives 
the percentage departed by sex for each year of seniority. For seven of 
the nine years of seniority, namely years 0-6, there is a positive departure 
rate, and in four of these seven years the percentage who departed was 
higher for women, but only negligibly so, and for the other three seniority 
years the female rate was below the male. Elaborating on this analysis, 
table 14 reports a series of quit models, using hazard-rate analysis, again 
based on the data on entrants into the organization in the period 1978— 
86. In column 1 the model contains a constant plus the effect of sex. 
Columns 2-6 sequentially add the same variables as in columns 2-6 of 
table 7 (see notes to tables 6 and 7). The models are here not estimated 
separately by year of seniority. Instead, we have included seniority as a 
duration dependence term in the quit rates. These five models (cols. 2— 
6) address most straightforwardly the possibility of a commitment gap 
between men and women. Column 7 adds measures of being “оуег- 
paid"and “underpaid” as well as interactions between these and sex to 
the variables in column 3. Column 8 adds the same variables but now 
to those in column 6. 

No matter which model is considered, there is no evidence of a com- 
mitment gap between men and women, at least not when measured by 
turnover. In none of the eight quit models is the coefficient for male 
significantly different from zero at the .05 level and the effect is small. 
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TABLE 14 
ESTIMATES OF EFFECT OF SEX AND OF BEING OVERPAID VERSUS UNDERPAID AND 
THEIR INTERACTIONS WITH SEX ON DEPARTURE RATE FROM THE ORGANIZATION 











(1) (2 (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Male (= 1)... —.108*  .004*  .107*  .108*  .142* .096* .066* .061* 
(067) (072) (.074) (074) (077) (.074) (.125) (.125) 
Overpaid" .... —.239* —,717* 
(.747) (.862) 
Underpaid? ... —3.307 —3.603 
(.385) (.385) 
Overpaid x —.055* —,.161* 
тает ....... (.786) (.804) 
Underpaid x —.700* —,738* 
male? ....... (.420) (.419) 





NoTE.— For description of data see Sec. III. For discussion of results see Sec. IX. The hazard-rate 
models predict departures from the organization. In col. 1 the exponential model 15 used, while in cols. 
2-8 the proportional hazards version of the log-logistic model is used (see Petersen 1995, sec. 7). The 
role of seniority in predicting departures is taken into account through the so-called duration dependence 
term, where seniority enters. Cols. 2-6 add the same explanatory variable as in cols. 2-6 of table 7 (see 
notes to tables 6 and 7). Col. 7 adds, to the variables in col. 3, measures of whether one 15 overpaid 
versus underpaid as well as interaction terms between these and sex. Col. 8 adds, to the variables in col. 
6, the same measures as added in col. 7. Except for the variables sex and job level at hire, all variables 
may change over time. 

* The variable "Overpaid" gives, for those employees that are paid above the average salary in the 
given year, the proportion by which their salary lies above the average salary in the year. A value of .10 
means that a person is paid 10% more than the average salary in the year. For those that are paid below 
the average salary the value of the variable is 0. 

> The variable “Underpaid” gives, for those employees that are paid below the average salary in the 
given year, the proportion by which their salary lies below the average salary in the year. A value of 
—.10 means that a person is paid 1096 less than the average salary in the year. For those that are paid 
above the average salary the value of the variable is 0. 

< This variable gives the interaction term between the value on the variable “Overpaid” and the variable 
"Male." A negative coefficient for the variable, in either col. ? or col. 8, means that the more a person 
is "overpaid" the lower is the quit rate. 

* This variable gives the interaction term between the value on the variable “Underpaid” and the 
variable "Male." The variable "Underpaid" is 0 or negative with bigger negative values measuring bigger 
amounts of underpayment. А negative coefficient for the variable, in either col. 7 or col. 8, means that 
the more a person is “underpaid” the higher is the quit rate. 

* Not significantly different from zero at the 596 level (two-tailed tests). 


In column 1, the male effect is negative, meaning that men quit at a lower 
rate. In the seven other models, the sex coefficients are positive, meaning 
that men quit at a higher rate once other variables are controlled. To the 
extent there is a commitment gap, it is men who are less committed. 
Turning to columns 7 and 8, which address differential turnover relative 
to position in a wage distribution, the evidence is clear. “Underpaid” 
employees quit at a higher rate, whereas the amount of being “overpaid” 
does not decrease the quit rate. Being *underpaid" by 1046 relative to the 
average salary increases the quit rate by about 4396: [exp (—3.603 
x —.10) = 1.43]. If 10% of those paid the average salary quit each year, 
an entire 14% of those “underpaid” by 10% will depart; a big impact for 
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a moderate change in the wage. There is no evidence that “underpaid” 
women quit at a higher rate than “underpaid” men, but evidence for the 
opposite. Neither is there evidence that “overpaid” women quit at a lower 
rate than “overpaid” men, but rather for the opposite, though wholly 
nonsignificant. 

In conclusion then, there is no evidence of (1) a gender commitment 
gap, or of (2) differential turnover leading to a lowering of the wage gap 
with seniority. This leads us to conclude that the narrowing of the wage 
gap with seniority is caused in part by more equal treatment of men and 
women as seniority increases, as shown in Section VI, but in part also by 
higher promotion rates for women in the higher job levels, as shown in 
Section УП. Differential self-selection through quits of high- and low- 
paid employees does not account for the narrowing of the wage gap with 
seniority. To the extent there is an effect, it is the “underpaid” men who 
quit at a higher rate. This should by itself lead to an increase, not a 
decrease, in the gender wage gap. 

The analysis just completed dealt with voluntary departures. We end 
by giving the relevant information on involuntary departures, dismissals. 
These are very rare in the company. Of the 3,752 entrants into managerial, 
administrative, and professional positions analyzed here, 1.2% of the 
women and 2.2% of the men were dismissed (13 women and 58 men). 
This translates into about 1 dismissal per 200 employees per year. In 
addition to a very low dismissal rate, the sex difference is minuscule, with 
women coming out somewhat better. Sex discrimination in dismissal is 
thus not an issue here. 


X. CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


For the three forms of discrimination—within-job wage, allocative, and 
valuative—giving rise to a gender wage gap and differential attainment, 
it has been established that within-job wage discrimination no longer is 
an important source (Petersen and Morgan 1995), while valuative, the 
lower pay in occupations held primarily by women, potentially is a major 
source (England 1992). What is less known is the role of allocative dis- 
crimination, particularly in the hiring process, but also with respect to 
promotion and dismissal. 

Our conceptual analysis identified the hiring process as the point where 
discrimination is most feasible, focusing not on motives for but on the 
opportunity structure for discrimination. The process consists of three 
parts: first, the recruitment procedures; second, who gets offers and who 
does not; and, third, quality of offers. Because of difficulties in assembling 
information, considerable ambiguity of assembled information, as well as 
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frequent lack of a complainant to press charges, these were identified as 
the three decision nodes where differential treatment most likely would 
occur. And whatever happens at the point of hire has implications for 
later attainment. Even with fair wage-setting and promotion policies 
within firms there will be differential outcomes if women are not hired 
into the firms and occupations with good wages and promotion 
opportunities. 

We used data on all entrants into a large U.S. service organization in 
the period 1978—86, focusing on managerial, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees, the group for which there has been the most explicit 
concern about inequitable treatment and glass-ceiling effects. We studied 
one aspect of the hiring process, placement at initial hire, and then fol- 
lowed job levels, wages, promotions, as well as departures in years sub- 
sequent to hire, addressing not only differential placement but also its 
impact on later career outcomes. 

Our findings are unambiguous. The largest gender differential in at- 
tainment we find in conditions at hire, in terms of hierarchical position 
hired into and salary, a difference of half a job level and 15% in wages. 
Then, as the employees remain in the organization and their seniority 
grows, these initial differences in job levels and salaries erode to the extent 
of disappearing, especially for salary. This result is expected from the 
current framework but is the opposite of what the glass-ceiling hypothesis 
and recent social-psychological theorizing would suggest. Two mecha- 
nisms appear to bring this about. One is that with increasing seniority in 
the organization, there is more equal treatment of men and women, given 
education, age, and occupation, caused in part by higher percentage salary 
increases for women. Another is that rates of promotion are higher for 
women in the higher echelons of the hierarchy. Only in the bottom job 
level are women at a slight disadvantage with respect to promotion. For 
promotion rates there is hence no evidence of a glass-ceiling effect, but 
evidence for the opposite. 

Our interpretation of the findings is that they reflect the better oppor- 
tunity structure for discrimination at the point of hire. But we could not 
rule out an alternative interpretation, that the gap at time of hire reflects 
differences in workforce experience between men and women. In either 
case, with or without discrimination at the point of hire, there is no 
evidence of female disadvantage in posthire outcomes. 

At the very top level of the organization there were no women. But 
this seems to be as much due to a “pipeline” problem as to differential 
percentages of men and women reaching those ranks, because at the 
higher seniority levels, the levels from which top managers typically are 
recruited, the pool of female employees is very small. Among employees 
with 11 or more years of seniority, for each woman there are 11 men. 
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These employees potentially compete for the top .5% of positions for 
managerial, administrative, and professional employees in this organi- 
zation. This concurs with a central conclusion from A Report on the Glass 
Ceiling Initiative (U.S. Department of Labor 1991, p. 19): “In looking at 
recruitment practices used in these pilot studies, the Department under- 
stood the reality that tenure would explain why corporations have few 
minorities and women at the most senior levels in management.” And in 
the closing letter to the Department of Labor, a CEO spoke of their 
procedures for ensuring more minorities and women in top management 
in the future (p. 19): “Most of these actions are designed to increase the 
flow of qualified minority and female candidates into the ‘pipeline.’ This 
is critical to us, as you know, because of our very strong promotion from 
within policy.” 

The extent to which the “pipeline” problem can be solved depends on 
several factors. One is how proactive the employer is at time of hire in 
influencing the sex composition of new hires, a process over which the 
employer has some control. But who applies and thus who one eventually 
may get to hire depends also on the composition of the potential and 
actual applicant pool. This in turn depends on the current and past flow 
of men and women out of educational tracks from which managerial, 
administrative, and professional employees are recruited, processes over 
which the employer has little control. 

It is difficult to say how generalizable the findings are to other organ- 
izations, in part because no other study addresses these processes in as 
much detail as here, particularly not the conditions at initial hire. The 
results on promotion are, however, similar to those found in other studies. 
Spilerman and Petersen (1999), in an analysis of a large U.S. insurance 
company in the period 1970—78, show that women experience lower pro- 
motion rates in lower job levels and higher rates in the upper levels. 
Barnett et al. (2000) report higher promotion rates for women and overall 
same monthly salary increases in the California Civil Service system in 
1978-86. Gerhart and Milkovich (1989), analyzing a sample of employees 
who were present in a large manufacturing organization both in 1980 and 
1986, thus having a somewhat self-selected sample, show that women 
receive more promotions and higher salary increases than men. Similarly, 
Gerhart (1990), using data on entrants into the same organization in the 
period 1976—86 who were still present in 1986, finds that the wage gap 
is smaller in 1986 than at the time of hire. Hartmann (1987) also found 
small differences in wages and promotion rates, as did other studies cited 
in Section ПЕ above. So the company analyzed is not atypical when it 
comes to gender differences in promotions and wages. For that reason, 
one should expect our results on the hiring process, as well as its impact 
on later attainment, to be typical of other large organizations as well. 
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That is the process previously less extensively investigated and where we 
found the larger differences. 

The implications of these findings are straightforward. For data col- 
lection and analysis, more attention to the temporal pattern of differences 
is needed, as suggested by the present as well as the glass-ceiling and 
social-psychological literature, though with opposite predictions for the 
patterns. But more important, theorizing and studies of gender inequality 
would be well advised to focus on the hiring process, the process where 
most of the action is likely to take place, partly for conceptual reasons, 
partly for empirical reasons, as shown for the present organization. Of 
the processes leading to differential attainment by gender, hiring is no 
doubt the most difficult to study, in particular when it comes to who gets 
hired and who gets turned away. Such analyses require not only access 
to information about those hired, but also about those turned away. This 
information is difficult to collect, but it will be crucial for furthering our 
understanding of employer-initiated processes creating differences in 
outcomes. 
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Despite decades of research showing greater black-white inequality 
in local areas where the black population is relatively large, little is 
known about the mechanisms for this effect. Using a unique data 
set of individuals nested within jobs across labor markets, this article 
tests two possible mechanisms for the black concentration effect on 
wage inequality: job segregation and devaluation. Results show that 
black population size is associated with greater segregation of black 
workers into black-dominated jobs. On the other hand, no evidence 
is found that the penalty for working in a black-dominated job (the 
devaluation effect) increases as a function of black population size. 
The article concludes that discrimination against workers—espe- 
cially exclusion from better-paying jobs—is an important mecha- 
nism for the effect of black population size on the racial wage gap. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sociological research conducted over half a century has shown that the 
proportion of black people in local populations is positively associated 
with black-white inequality on a wide variety of measures (e.g., Beggs, 
Villemez, and Arnold 1997; Blalock 1956; Burr, Galle, and Fossett 1991; 
Cohen 2001; Tomaskovic-Devey and Roscigno 1996). Typically, this work 
draws on Blalock’s (1967) theory of group threat or competition—the 
“visibility-discrimination” hypothesis—to explain why there is more racial 
inequality where the black population is larger. This hypothesis receives 
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support from studies showing that white racial animus is more intense іп. 
such areas (e.g., Fossett and Kiecolt 1989; Quillian 1996; Taylor 1998). 
However, as Reskin (2003, p. 3) points out, “None of these researchers 
addressed the mechanisms through which whites’ hypothesized fears 
lower blacks’ relative earnings.” Therefore, although the pattern of greater 
inequality in the presence of larger black populations is well established, 
we do not know kow this occurs. How does greater racism increase racial 
inequality? 

We address this deficit by testing two possible mechanisms for the effect 
of black population size on labor market outcomes. On the one hand, 
the effect may reflect a greater concentration of black workers in black- 
dominated jobs. In other words, segregation might increase as a function 
of black population size. On the other hand, the black population 
size effect may result from a stronger tendency to underreward black- 
dominated jobs. That is, there may be more devaluation of black jobs 
(Baron and Newman 1990; Kmec 2003) where the relative number of 
blacks poses a threat to the white majority. Although these mechanisms 
are conceptually distinct, they are not mutually exclusive—and each has 
its own implications for how racial wage inequality is structured and 
maintained. 

To date, existing studies of the racial segregation of work and the 
underrewarding of black-dominated jobs focus on only one level of anal- 
ysis—such as labor markets (e.g., Burr et al. 1991), occupations (e.g., 
Grodsky and Pager 2001) or establishment-specific jobs (e.g., Tomaskovic- 
Devey 1993b)—to the exclusion of other levels. In contrast, we take an 
integrative approach by uniting research on the racial composition of labor 
markets with studies on the racial composition of jobs. Using a unique 
data set that includes individuals, jobs, and labor markets, we extend 
prior work in several important ways. Methodologically, our analysis is 
the only one in this area to date that uses a multilevel research design 
with controls for variables at all three levels of analysis. However, this 
is not merely а methodological advance. Because we model variation in 
the processes of racial job segregation and devaluation, we can identify 
potential mechanisms for the effect of population proportion black on 
wage inequality. 


RACIAL COMPOSITION AND INEQUALITY: THEORY AND 
RESEARCH 


Black Population Concentration 
At the metropolitan-area level, a high proportion of blacks has been linked 
to inequality in black-white earnings or income (Beggs 1995; Beggs et al. 
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1997; Blalock 1956; Cohen 1998, 2001; Tienda and Lii 1987; Cassirer 
1996; Rankin and Falk 1991; Fossett and Seibert 1997; McCall 2001), as 
well as to occupational attainment (Burr et al. 1991; Semyonov, Hoyt, 
and Scott 1984; Perna 2001), levels of employment (Tigges and Tootle 
1993), and poverty rates (Tomaskovic-Devey and Roscigno 1996). This 
research consistently finds that higher black representation in the popu- 
lation exacerbates black-white inequality. 

Most scholars believe that the positive association between metropolitan 
area racial concentration and levels of inequality reflects a white response 
to the numerical threat posed by larger minority group size (Lieberson 
1980; Olzak 1992; Quillian 1996; Szymanski 1976). This idea was for- 
malized in Blalock’s (1967) “competition” or “visibility-discrimination” 
hypothesis, which predicts a positive relationship between representation 
of a subordinate group and discrimination because of the heightened 
competition over scarce resources.’ Research on white attitudes and be- 
haviors consistently supports Blalock’s proposition. Studies of white racial 
attitudes show that those living in areas with larger black populations 
are more likely to perceive blacks as a threat and to oppose integration 
(Fossett and Kiecolt 1989), to demonstrate more traditional prejudice and 
greater opposition to government policies that alleviate racial inequality 
(Quillian 1996)—including busing (Olzak, Shanahan, and West 1994)— 
and to blame individual failings for black disadvantage (Taylor 1998). 

These studies complement a raft of historical research showing that 
antiblack behavior by whites also is more prevalent in areas with larger 
black populations. The relationship has been shown in, for example, race 
riots (Olzak, Shanahan, and McEneaney 1996), lynching (Reed 1972; Tol- 
nay and Beck 1995; Tolnay, Deane, and Beck 1996), voting for segrega- 
tionist candidates (Heer 1959), and school segregation (Pettigrew 1957). 
Burr et al. (1991, p. 844) conclude that available evidence “strongly sug- 
gests that the majority white population responds in a conservative fash- 
ion to the greater potential threat that integration poses to white social, 
economic, and political privileges when blacks are present in large 
numbers.” 


? Additionally, Glenn’s (1963) “white gains” perspective also predicts a negative rela- 
tionship between population proportion black and blacks’ status relative to whites; 
however, rather than relying on perceptions of threat and competition, it emphasizes 
the gains whites enjoy through discrimination against blacks. Because whites directly 
profit from discrimination against blacks, it follows that the intensity of race-based 
discrimination will be strongest where black concentration is high (McCreary et al. 
1989). 

* Because local proportion black is relatively stable, such a white response also may 
have cumulative historical effects. Cohen (1998, р. 222), e.g., finds that about one-third 
of the proportion-black effect on wage inequality is mediated through premarket in- 
dividual characteristics. 
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Explaining Compositional Effects 


What mechanism might best explain the well-established macrolevel effect 
of proportion black in a labor market on black-white inequality? We focus 
оп two competing—but not mutually exclusive—mechanisms. 

First, increasing proportion black in the local area may strengthen the 
tendency for black workers to be channeled into predominantly black 
jobs. Because white racism is worse in black labor markets, it follows 
that behavior contributing to racial segregation would be especially strong 
in areas with larger local black populations. “Allocative discrimination” 
(Petersen and Morgan 1995) by employers plays a central role in this 
process (Maloney and Whatley 1995). This includes the practice of sta- 
tistical discrimination as employers reserve some jobs for whites and oth- 
ers for blacks based on a perception of average racial differences in pro- 
ductivity or other job-related attributes (Aigner and Cain 1977; Bielby 
and Baron 1986). Employers also may respond to real or perceived pres- 
sure from white consumers, placing black and white workers in different 
jobs, according to local expectations—especially in the service industries 
(Holzer 1997; Holzer and Ihlanfeldt 1998). Finally, racial job segregation 
could reflect the racially motivated efforts of white workers and the unions 
they dominate (Beck 1980; Bonacich 1976; Stearns and Coleman 1990). 

Although previous research on black population effects has not ex- 
amined job segregation itself as an outcome, studies have shown that the 
inequality in occupational attainment between black and white workers 
is greater in local areas with more blacks in the population (Semyonov 
et al. 1984; Burr et al. 1991; Kulis and Shaw 1996). If these practices 
reflect underlying racial motivations, and if those motivations are stronger 
in local areas with larger black populations (Taylor 1998), then racial 
segregation and proportion black in the population would be positively 
related. Job segregation need not reflect racial motivations, however. For 
example, the “spatial mismatch” hypothesis (e.g., Kasarda 1989) predicts 
that black employment suffers as a result of the suburbanization of jobs. 
Results from these analyses are mixed, with some recent studies finding 
supporting evidence for the hypothesis (Mouw 2000; Stoll and Raphael 
2000; Stoll, Holzer, and Ihlanfeldt 2000) but others not finding any (Cohn 
and Fossett 1996; Boardman and Field 2002), Although most of these 
studies examine employment rates, the spatial mismatch clearly could also 
result in greater job segregation among the employed.* 


^ Because of the nature of our “job” measure, however (see below), some of this seg- 
regation would appear in our data as occurring within jobs, because we include, e.g., 
all custodians in the retail industry in each labor market as working in one “job.” 
Segregation within such “jobs” needs to be analyzed as interfirm segregation (Car- 
rington and Troske 1998; Mouw 2002). 
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In contrast, queuing models predict a negative relationship between 
racial segregation and proportion black in a local area (Fossett and Seibert 
1997; Lieberson 1980). If there are more blacks in a particular area than 
there are racially typed jobs for them to fill, some of them will “overflow” 
and be pushed upward into the more desirable, racially mixed jobs. Al- 
though Tienda and Lii (1987) present some empirical evidence supporting 
queuing models, numerous studies showing greater black-white inequality 
in high proportion black labor markets are inconsistent with a queuing 
perspective. It may be the case that queuing does in fact operate, but its 
effect on reducing black-white inequality is eclipsed by the stronger in- 
fluence of competition-discrimination.* 

A second way the higher representation of blacks in а local labor market 
may increase inequality is by magnifying the tendency for jobs held by 
blacks to be paid lower wages than jobs held by whites, net of skill 
requirements and other factors related to wages. Tomaskovic-Devey 
(19935) argues that, through the process of status composition, the гасе 
or gender makeup of a job influences "the organizational evaluation of 
the worth of the work" (p. 6). This form of discrimination, based on the 
biased evaluation of positions (Petersen and Morgan 1995), suggests that 
labor markets are tainted with systematic bias that results in the under- 
rewarding of work performed by subordinate groups (Barnett, Baron, and 
Stuart 2000; Cohen and Huffman 20032). 

Consistent with the general position that black jobs are underrewarded 
relative to comparable white and integrated jobs, some researchers (e.g., 
Baron and Newman 1990; Browne et al. 2001; Elliot 1999; Hirsch and 
Schumacher 1992) have shown that positions dominated by racial/ethnic 
minorities receive lower pay than other jobs, even after differences in 
skills, working conditions, and other earnings-related factors are ac- 
counted for. Findings on these wage effects are inconsistent, however 
(Catanzarite 2002), and the units of analysis employed vary widely, in- 
cluding establishments (Carrington and Troske 1998), national occupa- 
tions (England 1992; Grodsky and Pager 2001; Reid 1998), civil service 
jobs (Baron and Newman 1990), jobs in one state (Tomaskovic-Devey 
19936), occupations in one labor market (Catanzarite 1998, 2002), or 
occupation-industry-region cells (Hirsch and Schumacher 1992). 

This hypothesis of race-based ascription in job worth parallels the large 
body of gender-based research showing marked penalties—that are not 


$ The competition-discrimination process and the queuing process collide in higher- 
status positions in particular. In areas with more black (and, thus, fewer white) workers, 
there is pressure to bring black workers into higher-status jobs. On the other hand, 
as the number of black workers in higher-status jobs increases—as predicted by queu- 
ing—discriminatory behavior against those black pioneers increases as well. On bal- 
ance, previous research suggests it is the latter process that prevails. 
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explained by conventional market-based or supply-side accounts—accru- 
ing to female-dominated jobs (e.g., Baron and Newman 1989; Bridges 
and Nelson 1989; Cohen and Huffman 2003b; England 1992; Huffman 
and Velasco 1997).° And, although some studies do find a significant net 
effect of the racial composition of jobs on wages, those studies do not 
answer the question of whether the tendency to devalue jobs held by 
black workers is especially strong in high proportion black labor markets.’ 
The competition-discrimination hypothesis clearly implies that this would 
be the case. 


Research Agenda 


Although a substantial body of empirical research shows that both black- 
white inequality and white racism are more severe in labor markets where 
black representation is high, the mechanisms for this have eluded prior 
research. Our analysis comprises two steps: First, we model racial job 
segregation as a function of labor market proportion black. Then, we test 
whether the job composition penalty is more severe in local labor markets 
with relatively larger black populations. The macrolevel effect of pro- 
portion black could reflect either—or both—of these processes: segregation 
and devaluation. 

We note that there could be greater black-white wage inequality in 
labor markets with more black workers even if job composition penalties 
were constant across labor markets. This would be the case if black 
workers in labor markets with larger black populations were more con- 
centrated in black-dominated jobs. For example, our data show that in 
Albany, Georgia, which is 46% black, the average black worker is in a 
job that is 63% black. So even if the penalty for working in a black- 
dominated job were not worse in Albany, black-white inequality would 
be greater than in other, less segregated labor markets because more black 
workers in Albany are subject to that penalty. In this case, the effect of 
labor market racial composition works through increased segregation 
rather than steeper devaluation. On the other hand, if the penalty for 
- working in a black-dominated job were steeper in markets with a larger 


* However, some caution against assuming a parallel between race and gender job- 
composition effects (Catanzarite 2003; Kilbourne, England, and Вегоп 1994; Reid 
1998). 

7 Тр one recent study based only on data from Atlanta, Boston, and Los Angeles, Kmec 
(2003) includes a city x workplace minority concentration interaction term in her 
wage models to test whether the job minority concentration-wage association varies 
according to the minority composition of cities. Her findings suggest that the rela- 
tionship is the same across these cities despite their different local minority 
concentrations. 
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share of black workers, black-white inequality would be. greater even if 
these markets were not more segregated by race. The relative role of these 
two processes is an empirical question. 

To summarize, our analysis targets two main questions. First, does 
racial concentration exacerbate job segregation? Previous research has 
examined proportion black effects on occupational inequality (e.g., Burr 
et al. 1991; Semyonov et al. 1984). However, we do not yet know whether 
black workers are more likely to find themselves in black-dominated jobs 
in more heavily black labor markets, net of individual and other labor 
market characteristics. If racial job segregation is important to the black- 
white wage gap (Kmec 2003), then its spatial variation can help explain 
how such inequality is reproduced. 

Second, is the tendency for black jobs to be devalued especially strong 
in labor markets that have a high percentage of blacks? In the process 
of answering this question, we must first establish whether there is a black 
job composition penalty. This question is less pedestrian than it might 
appear, given the inconsistent findings and methods applied in previous 
research on job-level racial composition effects. Our multilevel research 
design allows us to estimate job-level effects while controlling for the race 
of individuals. That is, we test whether black-dominated jobs pay less 
after adjusting for the lower overall average pay of black workers and 
other individual characteristics. 

Blalock (1967, pp. 28-30) argues that, when racial practices and atti- 
tudes at the microlevel are unmeasured—as is usually the case—careful 
examination of the patterns of macrolevel inequality can help explain the 
underlying processes at work. Taken together, answers to the questions 
we pose help unearth the mechanisms for the well-established racial con- 
centration effect. This, in turn, suggests how racism might reproduce 
inequality in the labor market. 


DATA, MEASURES, AND STATISTICAL MODELS 
Data 


We use several data sources to measure characteristics of individuals, 
jobs, and labor markets. The first is the 1990 census (5% Public Use 
Microdata sample [PUMS)). At the individual level, we use all workers 
in the PUMS who were in the age bracket 25-59, who earned between 
$1 and $250 per hour in 1989, who were not self-employed, and who 
lived in metropolitan areas (including part-time and -year as well as full- 
time and -year workers). These individuals make up the first level of our 
three-level data set. 

Our second level of data comprises jobs. Some previous research (e.g., 
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Budig 2002; England, Reid, and Kilbourne 1996) defines jobs as national 
occupation-industry cells, which does not include a geographic compo- 
nent. As Tomaskovic-Devey and Skaggs (2002) note, however, the effects 
of demographic composition on wages are the result of processes that play 
out in local contexts, at the job level. As such, patterns observed at more 
highly aggregated levels of analysis largely reflect the accumulation of 
more localized effects. Hirsch and Schumacher (1992) use broad occu- 
pation and industry categories to create occupation-industry cells for each 
of the four major census regions. However, their approach offers limited 
occupation-industry and geographic detail (in fact, they consider their 
cells to represent labor markets rather than jobs). 

Our construction of jobs borrows from both of these approaches (Cohen 
and Huffman 2003a). We include the most detailed occupation and in- 
dustry categories available, in combination with local labor markets, to 
yield a better approximation of local jobs. To construct local jobs, each 
respondent is assigned to an occupation-industry-metropolitan area cell, 
using the census’s three-digit occupation and industry codes, and 261 
metropolitan areas (MAs) from the file constructed by Cotter et al. (1997). 

Admittedly, this is not a perfect substitute for a true job-level measure 
(in the sense of establishment-specific jobs). However, data sets that in- 
clude a job-level measure of racial composition are extremely rare—and 
the ones that do exist are based on samples of public sector jobs (Baron 
and Newman 1990) or establishments in a single labor market (Hewitt 
2000; Tomaskovic-Devey 1993b). On the other hand, data sets based on 
random samples of establishments that span labor markets lack the nec- 
essary job-level measure of racial composition and multiple respondents 
per job (the National Organizations Survey) or only include respondents 
at the low end of the skill and educational distributions (the Multicity 
Study of Urban Inequality). Thus, although imperfect, our construction 
of jobs offers a marked improvement over those used in previous work: 
it combines the specificity of detailed occupation-industry combinations 
with a spatial component that spans U.S. labor markets. 

In creating our job-level data file, we use the individual-level data prior 
to imposing the age restriction, so workers outside the 25—59 age range 
contribute to the job-level characteristics we need (such as racial com- 
position). To avoid making estimates from samples that are too small, we 


8 Cotter et al. (1997, pp. 716-17) constructed a file from the 1993 U.S. Census definitions 
of metropolitan areas, which uses MAs for most of the country, New England county 
MAs, as well as consolidated MAs (e.g., Washington-Baltimore) in the case of large 
integrated labor markets. Six small MAs were combined with nearby MAs, and one 
(Jacksonville, N.C.) was excluded because it was dominated by a military installation. 
The resulting file includes 261 labor markets, incorporating about four-fifths of the 
total U.S. population. 
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exclude those jobs with fewer than 10 incumbents prior to the age re- 
striction. The resulting sample includes 2,010,737 individuals nested 
within 62,326 jobs, which in turn are nested within 261 labor markets. 

The geographic dimension of our job measure warrants additional dis- 
cussion. Findings regarding racial composition are sensitive to the level 
of aggregation used. In studies examining the racial concentration of na- 
tional units, for example, the negative effect of proportion black on wages 
is difficult to detect (England 1992; Jacobs and Blair-Loy 1996). The black 
population distribution makes it difficult to speak of the racial composition 
of national occupations (Grodsky and Pager 2001) or occupation-industry 
cells.’ As Jacobs and Blair-Loy (1996) note, the presence of a clear majority, 
which leads to a “typical incumbent,” is a necessary condition for the 
devaluation of work performed by a particular group (Tomaskovic-Devey 
1993а). For example, although nurses’ aides who work in hospitals are 
disproportionately black nationally (33% in our sample), that position 
cannot universally be associated with blacks because its racial composition 
is conditional on the local population. In Minneapolis-St. Paul, for ex- 
ample, only 5% of these workers are black. Clearly, then, the racial com- 
position of local jobs (occupation-industry cells) varies across local areas. 

This variation, however, does not simply mirror the local population 
distribution, because jobs exhibit markedly differing patterns of segre- 
gation across space. To illustrate this point, figure 1 shows the %black in 
three occupation-industry cells in relation to labor market %black. For 
elementary teachers in elementary and secondary schools, %black in the 
occupation-industry cell closely tracks the local %black in the population. 
But in most cases black workers are systematically over- or underrep- 
resented. Thus, nurses’ aides and orderlies in hospitals are black far out 
of proportion to the local population. On the other hand, lawyers in the 
legal services industry are black far less frequently than would be expected 
from the local population. Even in these segregated cases, furthermore, 
the pattern is not uniform. For example, in the Chicago consolidated 
metropolitan area, which is 19% black, just 3% of the 600 lawyers in 
legal services captured by the PUMS are black. But in the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area, which is similar to Chicago in racial composition (20% 
black), black lawyers in legal services are much more common (6%). 
Because some of the variation in jobs’ racial composition is systematically 
related to local conditions, models using national occupation-industry cells 
may be underspecified with respect to local-level sources of variation 
(Baron 1984, p. 49). 


У This is not the case for gender, because occupations that are predominately female 
tend to be female-dominated across all locations (Huffman and Cohen 2004). 
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Measures 


As noted, our analysis includes two main parts. First, we model proportion 
black in each worker’s job as a function of person and labor market 
characteristics. This analysis will tell us whether black workers experience 
higher levels of job segregation in labor markets with larger black pop- 
ulations, net of their personal characteristics. In the second part, we model 
wages as a function of person, job, and labor market characteristics. These 
models will test whether the penalty for working in a black-dominated 
job is worse where blacks make up a larger portion of the population— 
that is, whether the level of racial devaluation varies as a function of 
racial concentration. Here we describe all of our measures; in the following 
section we specify their use in the different models. 

The dependent variable in the first analysis is the proportion black in 
each worker’s job. This is calculated from the job-level file and appended 
to the individuals’ records. In the second analysis, our dependent variable 
is the natural logarithm of respondents’ hourly wage in 1989, constructed 
by dividing annual earnings by the product of weeks worked and hours 
usually worked per week. 

At the individual level, we control for race/ethnicity and gender dif- 
ferently in the two sets of models. Because we limit our wage investigation 
to racial job penalties, rather than race/gender job penalties (e.g., the 
penalty for working in a job with many black women), we also model 
job segregation as a race rather than race/gender outcome. Thus, in the 
segregation models our individual level dummy variables are black, La- 
tino, Asian, other race, and female. In the devaluation models, where the 
question is the effect of racial composition on average wages in the job, 
we ascertain average wages net of race and gender with a series of dummy 
variables identifying black, Latino, Asian, and other race men, and white, 
black, Latina, Asian, and other race women (in all cases white, black, 
Asian and other гасе are non-Latino).'? 

In both sets of models, control variables include marital status, foreign- 
born, and disabled dummy variables. Continuous control variables in- 
clude years of education, potential labor market experience (age — 
education — 6) and its square, hours usually worked per week in 1989, 
and the number of householder’s own children present. With the exception 


0 Thus, we produce estimates of job segregation for black and white workers that are 
not disaggregated by gender; on the other hand, we produce estimates of average job 
wages that control for race/gender interaction dummies. This is logical in light of 
research showing gender effects on wages that differ by race/ethnicity (e.g., Cohen 
1998; King and Easton 2000). In separate models (not shown; available from the 
authors), we find that both black and white women are predicted to be somewhat 
more concentrated in black jobs than their male counterparts are. However, the pat- 
terns of segregation across MAs are substantially the same. 
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of the disability indicator, these variables are common to wage analyses 
that use decennial census data (Grodsky and Pager 2001; McCall 2001). 

In the first set of models, there are no job-level control variables (see 
below). In the second set of models, the primary independent variable of 
interest at the job level is proportion black, although we also control for 
the proportion female, Latino, Asian, and other race in each job, as well 
as the proportion foreign-born. As in previous research on job and oc- 
cupation compositional effects (e.g., England 1992; England et al. 1994; 
Huffman and Velasco 1997; Tam 1997) we use several variables from the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) data set to control for skill dif- 
ferences across jobs. Specifically, we use standard vocational preparation 
(SVP), general educational development (GED), and physical demands 
(PHYSDMD)." 

SVP taps the typical amount of training needed to learn the necessary 
techniques and information for average performance. It includes training 
attained in a work, school, vocational, institutional, or military setting 
but excludes schooling lacking specific vocational content (England and 
Kilbourne 1988). Therefore, it can be thought of as a measure of occu- 
pation-specific human capital—that is, investments made by workers in 
those skills that are valued by particular employers, not easily transferred 
between work settings (Becker 1975; Tam 1997; Tomaskovic-Devey and 
Skaggs 2002). SVP is measured along a nine-point scale, each correspond- 
ing to a period of training time. 

In contrast, GED measures general human capital, tapping an occu- 
pation’s educational requirements that are not vocationally specific (Eng- 
land, Hermsen, and Cotter 2000, p. 1742). GED measures workers’ pro- 
ductive capacities that would be valued by many employers, such as 
general educational skills and work habits (Tomaskovic-Devey and 
Skaggs 2002). GED includes aspects of both informal and formal edu- 
cation that add to workers’ reasoning, language, and mathematical skills 
(England and Kilbourne 1988). It is measured on a six-point scale, with 
“6” indicating the highest level of educational development. The value of 
PHYSDMD is an average computed across five physical demand factors: 
climbing, reaching, stooping, talking, and seeing. Because high values of 


и Variables from the DOT are based on 1980 census occupational codes, while the 
occupation variable in the census data is based on the 1990 codes. However, the two 
sets of codes correspond closely to one another, allowing most codes to be easily 
matched. There were two 1980 codes that were split into three 1990 categories; in 
these cases, we were simply use the 1980 code for all three 1990 categories. Additionally, 
six pairs of 1980 codes were combined into a single 1990 code; in these cases, we 
assigned the mean value of the DOT variables computed across each pair of 1980 
codes to the 1990 code. We exclude a new occupation—physicians’ assistants—because 
the DOT variables are missing for this occupation. 
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SVP and GED indicate higher levels of human capital, we expect these 
variables to be positively related to wages. High PHYSDMD values rep- 
resent a greater demand for physical work; as such, we expect this variable 
to be negatively associated with wages." Last, we control for systematic 
differences in pay across industries by using dummy variables to represent 
the 13 broad industrial categories (England et al. 1996). 

At the MA level, the key variable is the proportion black in the pop- 
ulation. Where it improves the fit of the models, we also include proportion 
black squared. We also control for the proportion Latino and the pro- 
portion Asian in the population. A set of MA-level control variables re- 
flects economic structure, historical conditions, and labor market policy. 
Differences in historical development are represented by the proportion 
of the local labor force employed in durable-goods manufacturing, and 
dummy variables representing the four census regions (South is the ex- 
cluded category). For local economic conditions we use the net proportion 
change in the population resulting from 1985—90 internal migration (a 
proxy for long-term regional economic vitality) and the unemployment 
rate (to tap short-term vitality). We control for the size of the population 
(logged) to capture other aspects of the local demographic structure and 
the cost of living. Finally, if black workers are concentrated at the low 
end of the labor market, then the wage floor fixed by state policy may 
reduce the penalty for working in a black-dominated job. Therefore, we 
include the state's minimum wage in 1989." Descriptive statistics for the 
three levels of data are presented in table 1. 


Statistical Models and Analyses 


Tests of our research questions necessitate not only controls at multiple 
levels, but also interactions between variables measured at different levels. 


” Consistent with previous research using the DOT and the notion of compensating 
differentials (e.g., Filer 1985), our preliminary models were estimated including the 
DOT variable HAZARDS, which measures the proportion of workers in an occupation 
facing physically hazardous work. Like Reid (1998, see tables 2 and 3), we found the 
effect of this variable insignificant in all models. Furthermore, its inclusion did not 
affect any other coefficients. Therefore, it is not included in the models presented here. 
? Inclusion of this variable was suggested to us by an anonymous reviewer. Twelve 
states and the District of Columbia had minimum wages higher than the federal 
minimum for the calendar year 1989. They were Alaska, California, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania (raised February 1, 1989), Rhode Island, Vermont (raised July 2, 1989), 
and Washington. State minimum wages are drawn from Nelson (1989), except Alaska, 
which was provided by the Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development. 
For MAs that span states with different minimum wages—and states that raised their 
minimum wage part way through 1989— weighted averages are used to produce annual 
minimum wages for the total population. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR INDIVIDUAL, JOB, AND METROPOLITAN AREA 
CHARACTERISTICS 
MEAN 
VARIABLE White Black Other Min Max 
Individual variables: 
Wage: ылы ууу енши Ыр Ee eo UC 14.87 12.00 11.87 1 249.80 
Wage (п) изу осека КИЗ 2.489 2.278 ‚2.240 0 5.521 
N own children .......................... 81 1.03 1.25 0 18 
Но иены 40.89 39.84 40.69 1 99 
Foreign-born ............................. .051 .091 .654 0 1 
Disabled .................................. .033 .036 .023 0 1 
Education с. 14.06 13.16 12.16 0 20 
Potential experience ..................... 20.27 20.78 20.25 -1 58 
Potential experience? .................... 527.03 550.58 531.35 0 3,364 
Married сана .693 493 .670 0 zd 
Job variables: 
Proportion black ......................... .081 .243 .086 0 971 
Proportion Latino ........................ .060 081 .270 0 .994 
Proportion Asian ......................... .029 :029 .087 0 .952 
Proportion other race .................... 004 004 .007 0 487 
Proportion female ........................ .480 .539 .453 0 1 
Proportion foreign-born ................. .098 ‚126 .307 0 1 
General educational development ...... 4.01 3.66 3.61 1.56 6 
Physical demands ........................ 1.50 1.71 1.80 0 3.93 
Standard vocational preparation ....... 5.67 5.05 5.10 1.71 8.51 
Metropolitan area variables: 
Proportion black ......................... .128 .182 .110 .000 455 
Proportion unemployed ................. .061 .061 .065 .028 .143 
Proportion Asian ......................... .034 .032 .069 001 .600 
Proportion Latino ........................ .093 .093 211 .002 .939 
Proportion durable goods ............... .106 .093 .100 014 318 
Northeast ................................. .290 .236 .196 0 1 
Midwest... iecore ae ee pus .220 .169 070 0 1 
Ме. лена .209 .117 .506 0 1 
Net migration ............................ —.001 —.001 —-.007  —.154  .261 
Minimum wage .......................... 3.51 3.46 3.68 3.35 4.25 
Proportion black? ........................ .022 040 .016 .000 .207 
Population (In) ........................... 14.879 15.070 15.464 10.946 16.784 
Ма be se viele nd nis iv eV Ves HEP tees 1,547,208 200,648 262,881 
96 of sample ................................ 76.9 10.0 13.1 


Because this obliges us to use multilevel data (individuals within jobs 
within MAs), we use hierarchical linear models (Bryk and Raudenbush 
1992; Snijders and Bosker 1999), which permit tests of variability in 
individual regression coefficients across levels of analysis (Kanaiaupuni 
and Donato 1999). For example, we will be able to address questions such 
as whether the job-level effect of proportion black on wages is conditional 
on MA-level racial concentration. 

Additionally, hierarchical models avoid problems arising from corre- 
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lated error terms associated with nested data structures. In our data set, 
for example, jobs in the same MA share all MA-level characteristics. 
Ignoring this nested structure (e.g., by simply merging macrolevel vari- 
ables with individual-level records) may result in overstating the signif- 
icance of macrolevel effects. Hierarchical models provide accurate stan- 
dard errors and significance tests when data are multileveled (Bryk and 
Raudenbush 1992; Guo and Zhao 2000). 

In the first set of models, we examine the racial composition of jobs as 
a function of individual and labor market characteristics, testing the as- 
sociation between labor market proportion black and the racial segre- 
gation of jobs. This part of the analysis comprises a series of two-level 
hierarchical linear models, with individuals nested within metropolitan 
areas. 

At the individual level (level 1), our segregation model is 


Ка, = By + By (black) + ву Ха +... + Вы Xni + Ti, 


where Y; is the proportion black (*PB" below) in the job of person i 
employed in labor market k; and Ву, is the intercept for job labor market 
k. With all variables centered at their grand means except the race/eth- 
nicity dummies, this is the average job proportion black for whites in 
labor market k (see Bryk and Raudenbush 1992, pp. 25-31). Next, 8,, is 
the individual race effect on job proportion black for person i in labor 
market k, or the average difference in the racial composition of jobs 
experienced by blacks versus whites. If В, is positive and significant, black 
workers are more concentrated in black jobs than are white workers. 
Finally, X,, denotes the M individual-level control variables, and 8, 
through 8,, are the associated individual-level regression coefficients. 
Last, та is the person-level random effect. 

At the MA level of the segregation analysis, we estimate the following 
model, 


Bok = Yoo + У (МА РВ,) + у (МА РВ) + у, +... 
+ үо5 Wa + os, 

Bye = Yio + 7. СМА PB,) + у (МА РВ!) +, +... 
Ку, + иу 


Ва = Yrs 


where Yo is the intercept for the MA-level model of the job proportion 
black for individuals, yo, is the effect of labor market proportion black 
on Во and Yo: is the effect of its square. The MA-level intercept for the 
effect of being black on job proportion black is denoted by y,,. The effect 
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of labor market proportion black on f, is shown as *y,,, and y, is the 
effect of its square. If the net effect of these two coefficients is positive, 
then black workers are more segregated in labor markets with larger black 
populations. У, . . . W,, is a set of S MA-level control variables (each 
centered at its grand mean), shown with corresponding regression coef- 
ficients in each level-2 model. The effects of the level-1 control variables 
do not vary across MAs; thus, y, represents the fixed effects 8, across all 
MAs. Finally, 4, and u,, are level-2 random effects, assumed to be un- 
correlated and with means of zero. 

In the second part of our analysis, we model wage variation as a func- 
tion of individual, job, and labor market characteristics. Here, we target 
the wage effect of the racial composition of jobs and the relationship 
between labor market proportion black and the devaluation of black jobs. 

One important advantage of our data structure is that all job-level 
effects are net of the composition of the job. That is, black-dominated 
jobs may pay less, but we can test whether that effect persists after we 
account for the lower overall average pay of black workers and other 
individual characteristics. Studies that examine the association between 
the racial or gender composition of jobs and the average pay in those 
jobs without controlling for race or gender at the individual level (e.g., 
Huffman and Velasco 1997) cannot differentiate between those two 
sources of inequality and therefore confound inequality between jobs with 
that which exists within jobs. 

At the individual level (level 1), our model is simply 


Y = по + Tuas t... Ту pij T бар 


where Y, is the log wage of person і employed in job j in labor market 
k, and то, is the intercept for job 7 in labor market k. Because all the 
level-1 independent variables are centered at their grand means, the model 
intercept equals the average job wage, at the mean of all variables in the 
model. Next, а„„ denotes the P individual-level control variables, and 
ту, through т„ are the associated individual-level regression coefficients. 
Finally, ва is the level-1 random effect. 

АП the level-1 coefficients are constrained to have the same effect across 
jobs, except the intercept. We model the level-1 intercept across jobs as 
follows: 


Тож = Boor + Bo (ob PB;,) + Bore X ijr Pi eet Вок ait + тор 
where Boo is the intercept for the job-level model in the kth labor market. 
In turn, bo is the effect of job proportion black on average wages in the 


job (To). Thus, бо represents the point estimate of the job composition 
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effect." If this coefficient is negative, then average wages in a job are 
lower when the proportion of black workers is higher. Last, Yọ, is the job- 
level random effect. 

Each level-2 coefficient relating job characteristics to level-1 effects on 
wages also can be modeled as either a random or fixed effect across labor 
markets. In our models, only the level-2 intercept and the job proportion 
black coefficient are permitted to vary across labor markets. Thus, our 
level-3 model is р 


Book = Yooo + Yoo(MA PB,) + уг (МА РВ) + Yoos Wir 
+ 2. vy Ms + йош 
and 
Bow = Тао + You(MA РВ,) + 7, (МА РВ;) + Yo Wa 
o. va + tons 


where Yoo and vy, are the level-3 intercepts in models of the level-2 
coefficients; Yo, and ү, are the effects of MA proportion black on the 
level-2 intercept and the job proportion black coefficient, and ү, and 
Хо are the effects of their squared terms. Zf the net effect ој Yon, and Yorz 
is negative, then the job composition penalty is more severe in labor 
markets with larger black populations. Coefficients for the S level-3 control 
variables (W) are denoted by y, and are also grand-mean centered. The 
level-3 error terms are given by и for each labor market, Ё. 

As a result of variable centering, the model intercept in the final model 
can be interpreted as the wages of a worker with average characteristics 
(including race and gender), in a 096 black job with otherwise average 
characteristics, in a 076 black labor market with otherwise average char- 
acteristics. Effects of job and labor market composition, then, are inter- 
preted as effects on this average outcome. 


RESULTS 
Racial Job Segregation 


Descriptive statistics from table 1 offer the most straightforward indicator 
of job segregation for the workers in our sample. The average white 


“ The distribution of the proportion black variable at the job level is highly skewed, 
with small proportions of black workers in the great majority of cells. However, ex- 
amination of residuals in the multivariate analysis showed that all residuals are nor- 
mally distributed, and job proportion black is not correlated with any of the residuals 
at the job level. 
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worker lives in a labor market that is 12.8% black and works in a job 
that is 8.1% black. On the other hand, the average black worker lives in 
a labor market that is 18.2% black, but works in a job that is 24.3% 
black. In the multivariate analysis, we test whether this segregation is 
more pronounced in labor markets with larger black populations, in the 
presence of controls at the individual and labor market levels. This anal- 
ysis is presented in table 2. 

Table 2 shows results from four models with increasingly stringent 
controls. The two baseline coefficients in the first model represent the 
gross segregation, controlling only for unobserved variation across labor 
markets: whites are predicted to work in jobs that are 7% black, and 
blacks are predicted to work in jobs that are 17.5% black (.07 + .105). 
In models 2—4, the baseline coefficients represent predicted values for 
white and black workers in an all-white labor market, and the coefficients 
for MA proportion black and its square show how these individual-level 
coefficients are affected by labor market composition. In the final model, 
the coefficients are estimated at the mean of all individual and labor 
market control variables. 

Unsurprisingly, models 2—4 show that whites in labor markets with 
more black workers are more likely to share jobs with black workers (the 
nonlinear effect for whites is not significant; P > .10). However, the models 
also show increasing segregation as black population proportion increases, 
as the black coefficient is positively affected by population proportion 
black. In other words, the gap in racial composition between white and 
black workers is larger in labor markets with more blacks in the popu- 
lation. The significant nonlinear effect for blacks indicates that the rate 
of increase in segregation declines at even higher levels of population 
proportion black, but the inflection point is beyond the range of the data." 

The predicted racial composition for black and white workers from 
model 4 is depicted in figure 2. The %black in the job for white workers 
rises more slowly than the population %black, while the opposite is true 
for black workers. Thus, even after controlling for individual and labor 
market characteristics, we may conclude that black workers are more 
segregated into black jobs where black populations ave relatively larger. 
If average wages are lower in local jobs with more black workers, then 
greater segregation in areas with larger black populations is one mech- 
anism for increasing black-white wage inequality as a function of black 
concentration. 


5 Individual control variables (not shown) are generally similar to those found for 
wage determination models. For example, female gender, number of children, and 
disability increase the average proportion black while education and hours worked 
are associated with a smaller proportion black in the individual's job. 
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TABLE 2 
HIERARCHICAL LINEAR MODELS FOR PROPORTION BLACK IN JOB 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Intercept (white) .................... .0709*** — — 002 —.005**** — — 002 
MA proportion black ............ EON .683**** ‚704**** .668**** 
МА proportion black? ........... ЕСА 029 —.0003 049 
MA population (In) .............. а Vt eis —.001 
MA proportion unemployed .... xr Vii. zu —.215** 
MA proportion Asian ........... TS P nag —.023** 
МА proportion Latino .......... XS ‘tar y на .002 
MA proportion durable У 
goods с... Peli e — .015 
Northeast ......................... E mE "un —.012**** 
Midwest .......................... RI, > Жел олче —.012**** 
West ы аыр ОЯ NER T UT. —.004* 
Net migration .................... $a QS ЗА .028 
Minimum wage .................. Tu is s .002 
Black: eer ren re ren .105***+* .035**** .037**** .033**** 
MA proportion black ............ wake .79 peek ‚706**** .83 eek 
MA proportion black? ........... — —.663**** —.519** —.864*** 
MA population (In) .............. i5 vols uad —.014**** 
МА proportion unemployed .... s E iru —.362** 
MA proportion Asian ........... uds Des iis ie 086*** 
MA proportion Latino .......... exu es Ж» .060** 
MA proportion durable 
5004$: „аана sia eee preis & tenis E ж —.041 
Northeast ......................... xs К д —.013** 
Midwest .......................... Bears IN jus —.022+*** 
West? ие ые: к» МЕ —.002 
Net migration .................... 5 Buc aes 014 
Minimum wage .................. fats AEN: -— .005 
Variance components: 
Intercept .......................... .0056 .0003 .0003 .0002 
Black: а ..:.. entente .0047 .0013 .0013 .0009 
Individual control variables ....... No No Yes Yes 


NOoTE.—Coefficients estimated at the grand mean of the control variables. Individual variables not 
shown. МА = metropolitan area. 

* P < .10, two-tailed tests. 

жж P < 05. 

*** Р < Ol. 

**** P < 00]. 


Racial Job Composition Penalties 


To examine the other proposed mechanism for the population concentra- 
tion effect—increased devaluation—we test whether the wage penalty for 
jobs with more black workers is more severe in those markets with larger 
black populations. These results are presented in tables 3 and 4. Table 3 
shows five models with increasingly stringent-controls. Table 4 presents 
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MA Percent Black 


Fic. 2.—Predicted job %black for black and white workers, by labor market population 
%black. 


the final model, with control variables measured at all three levels: in- 
dividual, job, and labor market. The coefficients for the intercept represent 
the predicted average wage at the mean of all control variables—in a job 
with no black workers and a labor market with zero black population. 
The first proportion black and proportion black squared coefficients show 
the effects of population composition on this average wage. The job pro- 
portion black coefficient shows the predicted difference in average wage 
between a job with no black workers and one with all black workers—this 
is the proposed devaluation effect, the net penalty for working in a black- 
dominated job. Finally, the MA proportion black coefficient on the job 
effect shows how this penalty is affected by local population composition. 

The first model in table 3 includes only MA and job proportion black 
and no controls. The significant effects of MA proportion black on the 
model intercept show that, on average, wages are higher in MAs with 
higher proportion black populations (reflecting the larger urban areas 
where blacks are concentrated), up to 26% black, after which they begin 
to decline (the highest local black population is 46%, in Albany, Ga.). The 
effect of job proportion black is the wage penalty associated with black- 
dominated jobs. The large negative coefficient indicates a substantial wage 
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gap between jobs with no black workers and all-black jobs. The model 
predicts that an all-black job would have average log wages 1.099 less 
than an all-white job. As MA proportion black increases from 0 to 1, 
however, that penalty is reduced by .699. Thus, with no controls, there 
is a strong black-job penalty in MAs with few black workers, but that 
penalty diminishes as local proportion black increases. 

Model 1 estimates the difference in pay across jobs and labor markets. 
However, because this model includes no controls, the job penalty could 
reflect differences in those variables. Moreover, since race measured at 
the individual level is not controlled in model 1, some of the gross effect 
of job racial composition presumably reflects the lower pay of black work- 
ers rather than a job composition penalty per se. 

Model 2 includes controls for race and gender at the individual-level 
with dummy variables for nine race-gender groups, all centered around 
their grand means. In this model, the coefficient on job proportion black 
(—.867) now reflects an adjusted job composition penalty—adjusted for 
the fact that women and blacks are paid less than men and whites across 
the board. Thus, comparing the compositional penalty across the first two 
models suggests that about 21% of the gross job composition penalty in 
model 1 is attributable to the lower pay of the groups of workers who 
hold those jobs. Although this adjusted gap is smaller, the job composition 
penalty remains large and statistically significant. Model 2 also shows that 
the MA proportion black effect on the job compositional penalty is still 
positive and significant (.522; P « .05). 

In sum, the first two models suggest a strong penalty accruing to black- 
dominated jobs, but that penalty is weaker in labor markets with larger 
black populations. Although the size of the coefficients varies, these basic 
results hold as we add individual- and job-level control variables in the 
next three models. 

We include model 4 and model 5 to show the effect of adding the job 
skill measures from the DOT, which figure significantly in previous re- 
search on devaluation effects (England et al. 1994; Reid 1998; Tam 1997). 
Comparing models 4 and 5 shows that variation in the skill measures 
accounts for 75% of the job proportion-black penalty: it drops from —.648 
to —.160. Similar to Tomaskovic-Devey’s (19936) findings, then, our re- 
sults show that most of the racial-composition effect on wages at the job 
level reflects skill requirements for black-dominated jobs. In other words, 
black-dominated jobs pay less in large part because black workers are 
excluded from jobs with higher skill requirements. However, the remain- 
ing black composition effect is still significant, even with controls for all 
job characteristics. The tendency for the job-composition penalty to de- 
crease in MAs with more black workers is not significant in model 5 (.028; 
P > .10). That is, once individual and job characteristics are controlled, 
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we can no longer conclude that race devaluation is less severe in markets 
with larger black populations. 

We have explained much of the variance across labor markets in the 
job composition penalty, as the variance component for this coefficient 
drops from .0381 in model 1 to .0167 in model 5. However, the variance 
remains significant (P < .001). In the final model we add MA-level control 
variables. These results are presented in table 4. 

The job composition effect in table 4 remains significant in the presence 
of the full array of individual-, job-, and MA-level controls (—.140; P < 
001). To illustrate the results for the job composition effect across MAs, 
figure 3 shows predicted average wages for jobs with no black workers 
and all-black jobs as population %black rises from zero to 45—at the 
mean of all control variables in the final model. The average job with no 
black workers is predicted to pay between $9.18 and $10.01, while the 
average all-black job earns between $7.98 and $9.00. Thus, we are con- 
fident that black-dominated jobs have lower average wages, net of other 
relevant factors. 

This is the most stringent test to date of the local black job composition 
penalty based on a large, national sample. Since our identification of “jobs” 
is unique, however, a comparison with other studies is warranted. The 
size of the job composition effect reported in table 4 is comparable to the 
largest reported by Reid (1998, p. 524), who used national occupation- 
industry cells as a proxy for jobs, although her effects are only significant 
for white women’s wages. On the other hand, black composition effects 
found by Baron and Newman for specific California civil service jobs are 
more than twice as large in dollar terms as those reported here (1990, p. 
162).16 

However, the central question for this analysis is whether the job com- 
position penalty varies systematically with local black population size. 
Figure 3 shows the black-job penalty narrowing from $1.20 to $.79, but 
this is based on a nonsignificant effect of MA proportion black in the 
model (.121; P > .10). Since the effect of local black population size on 
the job composition effect is not significant, we cannot conclude that the 
job composition penalty is affected by black population size. Nevertheless, 
we are confident that the job composition effect is not stronger in labor 
markets with larger black populations. So increased black job devaluation 


16 One reason Baron and Newman (1990) find a larger job composition effect could 
be that instead of controlling for occupational skills, they analyze composition effects 
within 99 specific work-activity categories. 
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Fic. 3.—Predicted average job wage, by labor market population %black 


is not a mechanism for the black population composition effect on black- 
white wage inequality." 


DISCUSSION 


What do we make of these two complementary sets of results? On the 
one hand, we show that segregation is more pronounced where black 
populations are more visible. This is consistent with the hypothesis that 
white racism and its attendant practices are more severe in places where 
the black population is more threatening numerically. On the other hand, 
this population concentration apparently does not increase the tendency 
to devalue work done in jobs dominated by black workers. 

As we noted at the outset, either or both of these mechanisms could 


*” Regional effects in table 4 capture historical development related in part to population 
proportion black (Cohen 2001, p. 154). Thus, we should not make the mistake (McCall 
2001) of considering them wholly apart from racial composition effects. The full model 
shows that black job devaluation is less pronounced in the Midwest and Northeast 
than it is in the South (the excluded category). In a separate model without regional 
controls, however, proportion black did not significantly affect the job composition 
penalty (not shown). 
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account for the black population effect on black-white wage inequality. 
To put these results in perspective, we present figure 4. Using the predicted 
%black in the job for black and white workers (from the final model of 
table 2)—and the average pay in jobs with no black workers and jobs 
with all black workers (from the model in table 4)—we calculate the 
predicted average job wage for black and white workers. This is simply 
what black and white workers would be paid if they all received the 
average wages in the jobs they are predicted to occupy, at the mean of 
all controls in the models. 

Figure 4 shows that the racial wage gap increases until about 36% 
black, and then declines slightly (note that less than 1% of our sample 
lives in an MA that is more than 36% black). Thus, the tendency for 
greater segregation in areas with larger black populations outweighs the 
(nonsignificantly) smaller black-job wage penalties in these areas. Clearly, 
segregation is a more important mechanism than devaluation for explain- 
ing the black population effect on inequality. 


Supplementary Analysis 


The inequality shown in figure 4 is relatively small compared to the black 
population size effects found in previous research based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, however (e.g., Cohen 1998). We have up to this point assumed that 
all workers in a given job earn the average wage for that job. Average 
wages are an important indicator, of course, but there is also significant 
inequality within jobs (Cohen and Huffman 2003a), especially given our 
definition of jobs, which includes workers at different establishments. This 
form of inequality has not been represented in our models thus far." 

In a supplemental model, we estimate the labor market black popu- 
lation effect on within-job inequality. Here, we let the effect on wages of 
three dummy variables (black man, white woman, black woman) and the 
intercept vary across jobs and labor markets. And we control for job 
characteristics, including proportion black. Because the intercept is per- 
mitted to vary across jobs, the effects of the dummy variables now reflect 
within-job differences—that is, wage gaps between black men, white 
women, and black women and the white men with whom they share 
jobs—net of all job and MA characteristics controlled in the model. The 
MA proportion black effects on these differences indicate whether they 
are greater in areas with larger black populations. 

The basic results from this model are shown in table 5 (complete results 


18 This might explain why, unlike in the analysis by Cohen (1998), the inclusion of 
individual-level control variables does not greatly reduce the effects of labor market 
proportion black on wages (see table 4). 
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Fic. 4.—Predicted wage for black and white workers by labor market population %black 


are available from the authors). The coefficients show that black-white 
inequality within jobs increases as a function of population proportion 
black. At 0% black in the population, black women are predicted to earn 
about 6% more than white women, but by 45% black in the population, 
white women earn 3% more. Among men, the black disadvantage in- 
creases from 9% at 0% black in the population to 15% in areas that are 
45% black. This within-job inequality could represent black workers be- 
ing paid less at the same establishments. However, given our job measure, 
it could also represent interfirm segregation among workers in the same 
local occupation/industry cells. If the latter applies, these supplementary 
results would only serve to reinforce the conclusion that the segregation 
of black and white workers is greater in labor markets with larger black 
populations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We draw several substantive conclusions from our results. First, blacks 
are systematically segregated into jobs with disproportionate black rep- 
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TABLE 5 
HIERARCHICAL LINEAR MODEL FOR LOG WAGES 
ON INDIVIDUAL RACE/GENDER AND MA-LEVEL 
PROPORTION BLACK 


Variable Coefficient 
Intercept (white man) ...... 2.369**** 
МА proportion black .... .639**** 
MA proportion black’ ... —1.090*** 
Black man .................. —.091**** 
MA proportion black .... —.159*** 
White woman ............... —.289**** 
MA proportion black .... .033 
Black woman ............... —.234**** 
MA proportion black .... —.155*** 


NOTE. — Coefficients are calculated at the mean of all 
control variables at individual, job, and MA levels. MA — 
metropolitan area. 

* Р < .10, two-tailed tests. 

** P c 05. 

*** Р < 0], 

**** P c 001. 


resentation, and this segregation is more severe in labor markets with 
larger relative black populations, even controlling for individual and local 
area characteristics. The evidence for wage penalties suggests that this 
segregation is the result of skill-based status closure processes (England 
1992; England et al. 1994; Tilly 1998; Tomaskovic-Devey 19935) whereby 
black workers’ access to well-paying, high-skilled jobs is blocked. Con- 
sistent with our hypothesis, this process appears to be exacerbated by 
larger local black population size. 

Second, jobs with more black workers do tend to pay less than other 
jobs, even with stringent controls at the individual, job, and labor market 
levels. Thus, our results are at odds with the position that the racial 
composition of jobs is largely unimportant in determining wages (see Reid 
1998) and instead support studies finding substantial net effects of racial 
composition on wages (see Baron and Newman 1990; Catanzarite 2003). 
However, we do not find evidence that the racial composition penalty is 
affected by local racial concentration, once controls are introduced at the 
job and labor market levels. 

If the racial composition penalty we find at the job level reflects racial 
devaluation—assigning less worth to work done by black workers—as 
has been suggested in previous literature (Baron and Newman 1990; Reid 
1998), why is it not more severe in areas with larger black populations? 
We conclude that the process behind the negative effect of black job 
composition on wages is more complicated than a simple cultural deval- 
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uation of work associated with blacks. What then is the source of the 
compositional penalty? Although rigorous tests of competing explanations 
would require data beyond those analyzed here, we briefly consider pos- 
sible alternative explanations to supplement the devaluation hypothesis. 

First, as Catanzarite (2003, p. 4) has noted, the cross-sectional associ- 
ation between demographic composition and wages could reflect historical 
patterns of blocked access, where subordinate groups are sorted into jobs 
with poor pay relative to required skills. Thus, the causal ordering may 
be reversed, with low pay causing a job’s racial composition. If in fact 
discrimination against black workers operates in this way—at the point 
of hire or promotion—then this process also should be stronger where the 
black population is larger and there is more racial discrimination (Burr 
et al. 1991). That is exactly what we do find with regard to job segregation 
(although not devaluation). 

On the other hand, the practice of excluding blacks from jobs with 
high skill requirements may be undermined by a queuing process (Lie- 
berson 1980; Reskin and Roos 1990; Thurow 1975; ), wherein black work- 
ers gain access to higher-skill jobs in labor markets with more black 
workers, because in those markets there are not enough whites to fill all 
the better jobs (Semyonov et al. 1984). The benefits of a hiring queue 
may thus partially offset the higher levels of discrimination in markets 
with larger black populations—a scenario considered by Cassirer (1996, 
рр. 378-79) and McCreary, England and Farkas (1989, р. 59). We are 
skeptical of this interpretation given that we do find more black-white 
inequality in high proportion black labor markets. However, our findings 
suggest that at very high levels of black concentration (above 36%) the 
racial wage gap narrows, which could reflect a queuing process in these 
extreme cases. 

A second possibility, also congruent with our findings, follows from the 
poor market position of black workers and/or the establishments that 
employ Фет." On the one hand, job composition effects on wages may 
reflect in part the lesser clout minority workers have in negotiating with 
employers. If that is the case, black workers in predominantly white labor 
markets may have even less such bargaining power because of their 
smaller numbers (even if there is also less racism in those markets). On 
the other hand, the job composition effect may reflect the weaker position 


? This alternative probably does not help explain at least one prominent study that 
treats unexplained job composition effects as evidence of devaluation (Baron and 
Newman 1990), because their data are limited to civil service workers in one state. In 
that case, the market position alternative seems less applicable. Our findings address 
the devaluation hypothesis as an explanation for racial composition effects generally, 
but we do not rule out the possibility that devaluation occurs in specific organizational 
settings (Nelson and Bridges 1999; Tomaskovic-Devey and Skaggs 2002). 
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of establishments that hire black workers, perhaps because of their sec- 
ondary sector market location (Sakamoto and Chen 1991).” If our racial 
composition measure partly reflects sector location, the penalty for being 
in a high proportion-black job might be worse in white-dominated labor 
markets because markets with larger black populations can better support 
black-dominated establishments (Boyd 1991; Lieberson 1980; Villemez 
and Beggs 1984), an idea borrowed from the ethnic enclave literature 
(Model 1985; Waters and Eschbach 1995). 

There are several limitations to our analysis, including compromises 
made because of available data. First, our job measures do not reflect 
true establishment-level jobs, so these findings cannot account for racial 
concentration at the establishment level or the level of specific jobs within 
establishments. Tomaskovic-Devey (1995) and Huffman, Velasco, and 
Bielby (1996) have documented the measurement error that results from 
using occupational-level data in lieu of true job-level measures. Although 
our job measure comes much closer to actual jobs than either national 
occupations or national occupation-industry cells—which have been used 
in the most recent prior research—measurement error associated with 
segregation patterns within local occupation-industry cells may still exist. 
Similarly, our measures of job skill requirements are drawn from national 
occupations. It is therefore possible that some of the job proportion black 
effect that remains after controlling for skills reflects measurement error 
in skill requirements. Second, our primary labor market measure, pop- 
ulation proportion black—while shown to be a reliable predictor of racial 
attitudes and practices by a large body of literature (see above)—is not 
a direct measure of these traits. On both of these counts, however, we do 
not see feasible alternatives among existing data sets. The quality of the 
decennial census data, and the sample size it affords, outweigh these 
weaknesses. 

Our findings have important implications. The results suggest that dis- 
crimination occurs against black workers rather than against black jobs 
per se. Blacks face exclusion from desirable jobs with more white 
workers—jobs characterized by longer training times and other skill de- 
mands that translate into high wages. Congruent with qualitative research 
on employers’ racial biases, black workers are paid less than comparable 
white workers, even when employed in similar jobs (Moss and Tilly 2001; 
Wilson 1996). Consistent with the competition-discrimination hypothesis, 
moreover, both exclusion from better jobs and within-job pay inequality 


2 Our controls for skill requirements and industry should pick up some of the aspects 
of secondary sector location. However, job racial composition coefficients in our models 
also may reflect the effects of firm size and unionization, e.g., which are related to 
secondary sector employment. 
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are more severe where black numbers are proportionately larger. We have 
proposed several possible mechanisms for this finding; however, adjudi- 
cating among them will require additional theorizing and empirical 
research. 
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This article bridges the gap in studies of the social bases of democ- 
ratization between qualitative studies focused on social groups and 
quantitative studies focused on national characteristics. Qualitative 
historical evidence suggests the importance of classes—in particular, 
the emerging class of intellectuals—in the wave of democratizations 
in the decade before World War I. Quantitative cross-national data 
on a more recent wave of democratizations, from 1989 to 1996, 
confirm these findings. Models using direct maximum-likelihood es- 
timation find that the ratio of adults with higher education has a 
significant positive effect on change in democracy levels, as mea- 
sured by two longitudinal scales (Polity IV and Polyarchy). Proxies 
for the working class and the middle class—candidates proposed in 
previous studies as the social basis of democratization—also have 
significant effects. 


The study of the social bases of democratization has long been split in 
two: a qualitative case-oriented tradition that takes account of historical 
process and a quantitative tradition that maximizes sample size to address 
case-selection biases (Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992, pp. 
12-39). We propose that these two traditions differ also in their substantive 
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focus: the qualitative studies focus largely on the formation and political 
positions of social groups, while the quantitative studies focus largely on 
characteristics of countries as a whole. This article attempts to bridge 
these two gaps through the study of two waves of democratization, one 
in the early part of the 20th century and one in the latter part. 

This article bridges the methodological gap by combining qualitative- 
historical and quantitative approaches. For the early 20th century, we 
rely primarily on the former, as few indicators of interest are available 
in systematic cross-national format for that period and, further, too few 
nondemocratic countries were independent at that high-water mark of 
colonial conquest to run multivariate analyses. For the late 20th century, 
we rely primarily on quantitative methods, in an attempt to include the 
entire population of nondemocratic countries. For each period, we intro- 
duce the primary analysis with suggestive findings using the opposite 
method. 

The article bridges the substantive gap by combining national and class 
factors in the quantitative analysis. We collect indicators of the classes 
identified in the qualitative-historical literature on democratization (bour- 
geoisie, middle class, and working class) and attempt to adjudicate their 
influence relative to national-level variables more commonly used in the 
quantitative literature, such as wealth, religion, and colonial heritage. 

In addition, the article proposes a new candidate for the social basis 
of democratization: the modern “class” of intellectuals. We recognize that 
many movements, including non- and antidemocratic ones, involve in- 
tellectuals. This was one of the founding insights of the sociology of in- 
tellectuals, as expressed by Karl Mannheim in the 1920s: “Unattached 
intellectuals are to be found in the course of history in all camps” (Mann- 
heim [1929] 1985, p. 158). Yet Mannheim was writing at a distinctive 
moment in the history of intellectuals (Kurzman and Owens 2002), a 
period of “intense spiritual self-criticism” among “demoralized” intellec- 
tuals (Michels 1932, рр. 123-24). Prior to World War I, by contrast, the 
intellectual identity was a matter of pride and the basis of collective 
mobilization, as discussed below. This identity was closely associated with 
a particular form of political activism: democratization movements. 

We argue here that intellectuals were important for democratization in 
two waves of democratic transitions, both sparked by dramatic changes 
in Russia (Kurzman 1998b). Ricocheting around the globe for approxi- 
mately eight years each (1905-12 and 1989-96), these waves represent 
bookends of democratization in the 20th century. We find that intellectuals 
provided hegemonic leadership and organizational infrastructure for the 
democracy movements of the early 20th century. We find also that the 
size of a country’s intellectual “class” (as measured by the prevalence of 
higher education among adults in 1988) is significantly correlated with 
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the likelihood of democratization in 1989—96, as are indicators of the size 
of the working class and the middle class. 

Please note that these findings speak to the emergence of democracy, 
not to its maintenance. We accept the argument of Przeworski and his 
colleagues (Przeworski et al. 1996, 2000; Przeworski and Limongi 1997) 
that these are separate processes. In other work, we explore the question 
of whether intellectual-led democratization is less durable than other 
routes to democracy. Further, we accept the possibility that there are 
multiple routes to democracy (Tilly 1997, 2000). Intellectuals are not the 
only social basis of democratization. A related caveat: we do not suggest 
that intellectuals are always vanguards of democracy. Rather, we argue 
that, in different ways, intellectuals in particular periods may lead de- 
mocratization movements and that two such periods occurred during the 
20th century. Our approach is analogous to those of scholars who have 
argued that other social classes—the bourgeoisie, the middle class, or the 
working class—form the social basis of democratization. The argument 
is that social groups may have an “elective affinity” for a particular form 
of politics, but that this affinity is expressed only in particular historical 
conjunctures: according to one influential analysis, the bourgeoisie sup- 
ports democracy only when it emerges from the shadow of repressive 
landowning elites (Moore 1966); according to another, the middle class 
constructs liberal democratic regimes only when it feels immune to chal- 
lenges from the left (Luebbert 1991); in yet another, working-class efforts 
on behalf of democracy vary according to international context and the 
level of capitalist development (Rueschemeyer et al. 1992). 


CLASS ACTORS AND DEMOCRATIZATION 


The three leading candidates proposed for the social basis of democracy, 
then, are the bourgeoisie, the working class, and the middle class. 
Bourgeoisie ——Modern economic practices, especially long-term invest- 
ment and the rational calculation of market conditions, are said to require 
the predictable application of law and limits on the arbitrary application 
of state power. For such reasons, the bourgeoisie is said to prefer de- 
mocracy to autocracy. Indeed, the bourgeoisie has long been identified as 
“the protagonist of democracy,” as noted critically by Rueschemeyer et al. 
(1992, p. 46). In Barrington Moore’s famous phrase: “No bourgeois, no 
democracy” (Moore 1966, p. 418). Two theoretical traditions have staked 
out this position: Marxism, emphasizing the role of capitalist self-interest 
in the making of “bourgeois democracy” ever since the Communist man- 
ifesto (Marx and Engels [1848] 1978, р. 475; Lenin [1905] 19756, pp. 123, 
139); and liberal pluralism, emphasizing the congruity of economic and 
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political “freedoms” (Hayek 1944; Goodell 1985). Recent case studies dem- 
onstrating the role of the bourgeoisie in democratization include Cardoso 
(1986) and Seidman (1994, pp. 91-142) on Brazil and South Africa; Payne 
(1994) on Brazil; Conaghan and Malloy (1994, pp. 86-97) on Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Peru; Nam (1995) and Bellin (2000) on South Korea; Parsa 
(1995) on Iran and, to a lesser extent, the Philippines; and Yilmaz (1999) 
on Turkey. 

Working class —Critics of the bourgeoisie’s role in democratization ar- 
gue that elites support only limited political openings that they are able 
to control, and that full democratization is the work of the working class. 
Rueschemeyer et al. (1992) present the most extended case material for 
this position. They argue that the rise of the bourgeoisie may appear to 
be associated with the rise of democracy, but that this correlation is spu- 
rious and generated only by an underlying cause: the same capitalist 
development that generates a strong bourgeoisie also generates a strong 
working class and “it is especially the working class that has often played 
a decisively pro-democratic role.. . . Capitalist development enlarges the 
urban working class at the expense of agricultural laborers and small 
farmers; it thus shifts members of the subordinate classes from an envi- 
ronment extremely unfavorable for collective action to one much more 
favorable” (рр. 58—59). Other recent case studies emphasizing the role of 
the working class in democratization include Adler and Webster (1995) 
on South Africa; Collier and Mahoney (1997) and Collier (1999) on several 
countries in southern Europe and South America; Fishman (1990) on 
Spain; Keck (1992) on Brazil; Osa (1998) on Poland; Seidman (1994) on 
Brazil and South Africa; Wood (2000) on ЕЛ Salvador and South Africa; 
and Yashar (1997) on Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

Middle class —Another contemporary social-class argument focuses on 
the middle class (Luebbert 1991; Glassman 1995, 1997), following Aris- 
totle’s dictum that “democracies are safer and more permanent than ol- 
igarchies, because they have a middle class which is more numerous and 
has a greater share in government” (Lipset 1981, p. vii), and similar com- 
ments by James Mill (Sundhaussen 1991, p. 100). Defining this class is 
difficult. Its boundaries appear to combine economic, educational, cul- 
tural, and other characteristics, as in this recent description: “People with 
more income, in complex and widely interdependent work situations, with 
more education, and more access to health and other services are more 
likely to ask for increased political freedom” (Lipset, Seong, and Torres 
1993, p. 166). Recent case studies of middle-class support for democra- 
tization include Girling (1996) on Thailand; Hsiao and Koo (1997) and 
Koo (1991) on South Korea and Taiwan; and So and Kwitko (1990) on 
Hong Kong. To these three candidates we wish to add a fourth: 

Intellectuals —The prominence of students and graduates in democracy 
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movements of the early 20th century, as discussed in this article, leads us 
to identify the intellectual “class” as the social basis of democratization. 
Similar theories date back to Edmund Burke’s disparaging reference to 
the prominent role of “men of letters” in the French Revolution (Charle 
1996, p. 74); the self-proclaimed “aristocracy of intelligence” in the Aus- 
trian revolution of 1848 (Namier 1946, p. 22); Oxford dons’ search for an 
alliance of “brains and numbers” in 1860s Britain (Kent 1978); the Dreyfus 
Affair intellectuals’ evolution into a prodemocracy movement in France 
in the early 20th century (Blum 1935, p. 103); and the global student 
movements of the 1960s (Brochier 1968; Gouldner 1979). This theory 
matches the findings of Benavot (1996, pp. 398, 400), who finds a positive 
effect of higher-education enrollment rates in 1980 on democratization 
during the period 1980-88. Recent case studies of intellectuals’ prode- 
mocracy mobilization include Bailly (1995, pp. 109-20) on Côte d'Ivoire; 
Calhoun (1994) and Cherrington (1991) on China; Garcelon (1997) and 
Greenfeld (1996) on the Soviet Union; Puryear (1994) on Chile; Torpey 
(1995) on East Germany; and Williams (1998) on Nigeria. 

It may seem anomalous today to speak of intellectuals as a “class,” even 
with the quotation marks, but this was not always so. In the early 20th 
century, it was not uncommon for intellectuals to refer to themselves as 
a class (e.g., James 1912, p. 319; Lévy 1931, p. 6, both quoted below). 
This definition involved a certain amount of self-congratulation: other 
classes are beholden to narrow economic interests as a result of their 
participation in production, in this view, while intellectuals’ interests are 
congruent with those of society as a whole as a result of intellectuals’ 
nonparticipation in production. Hostile observers also used class termi- 
nology, while suggesting that intellectuals’ interests were just as narrow 
as those of other classes, if not more so (Berth 1914). This terminology 
was reintroduced to the study of intellectuals in the late 20th century by 
Pierre Bourdieu (1989a, 1989b, 1990). We do not insist on the term “class” 
but adopt it in this article to be consistent with previous theories on 
democratization that use the concept. We note that our findings may be 
interpreted through a nonclass perspective as well, which would empha- 
size a more diffuse impact of higher education on democratization in the 
late 20th century. 

Quantitative studies of democratization frequently theorize the impor- 
tance of one or more classes but have not used direct measures to test 
their theories. Bollen and Jackman (1995, pp. 983-84) criticize Muller 
(1995) on this very point. Muller argues that “increase in size of [the] 
urban middle and/or working class” (p. 969) is one of the key factors in 
democratization, but he takes no direct measure of the size of these classes, 
using national wealth and income inequality instead. Lipset et al. (1993, 
p. 166), too, argue explicitly that democracy is the work of the middle 
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class; Burkhart and Lewis-Beck (1994, p. 903) suggest that “increasing 
economic benefits for the masses intensify demands for the political ben- 
efits of democracy”; Crenshaw (1995, p. 703) wishes to test the “class- 
analytic approach” focusing alternatively on the role of the bourgeoisie 
or the working class; and Przeworski and Limongi (1997, p. 157) seek to 
test the hypothesis that “various groups, whether the bourgeoisie, workers, 
or just the amorphous ‘civil society,’ rise against the dictatorial regime, 
and it falls.” Yet none of these studies measures the size, much less the 
strength or political attitudes or activism, of the social groups in question. 
Instead, these studies use national-level variables—primarily national 
wealth—as proxies for social classes. In the latter part of this article, we 
try to improve on this record with a first stab at direct measures of the 
size of these various classes. 

How to conceptualize classes? The wide-ranging debates on this subject 
offer little closure, and there are some who consider the concept of class 
to be hopelessly flawed (Pakulski and Waters 1996). We are not going to 
resolve the controversy over its meaning and value. Indeed, methodolog- 
ical constraints have driven us to adopt quite separate approaches for 
our two tests of the hypothesis that classes, in particular the intellectuals, 
matter for democratization. These approaches lie on opposite sides of the 
great divide in the study of class: a focus on classes-in-themselves and a 
focus on classes-for-themselves. The latter approach, exemplified by the 
work of E. Р. Thompson (1963), treats classes as existing when people 
believe in them and act accordingly. The former approach, which appears 
to be dominant in contemporary social science (see reviews of the field 
in Saunders [2001]; Sgrenson [2001]; Wright [2001], treats classes as ob- 
jective social categories whose existence may or may not be recognized 
or championed by their members.’ Our study of the 1905-12 wave of 
democratizations adopts the class-for-itself approach (with the exception 
of a preliminary glance at higher-education statistics), focusing on the 
collective mobilization of people who called themselves intellectuals. Our 
study of the 1989-96 wave of democratizations adopts the class-in-itself 
approach (with the exception of the measure of the bourgeoisie), focusing 
on the size of objective social categories. 


INTELLECTUALS AND DEMOCRATIZATION, 1905-12 


The term “intellectuals,” as a collective self-identification, gained global 
popularity through the Dreyfus Affair in France in 1898, in which a 


2 Bourdieu's (1987) approach may be characterized as an intermediate position: classes 
may act for themselves without recognizing that they are doing so. 
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movement of French writers and academics contested and eventually 
overturned the conviction of a Jewish military officer imprisoned for trea- 
son (Charle 1990; Gervereau and Prochasson 1994; Ory and Sirinelli 1986). 
Intellectuals around the world followed news of the Dreyfus Affair in- 
tently, and many intellectuals appear to have drawn inspiration from the 
mobilization of their French comrades (Leroy 1983; Veillard 1994). In 
addition, they drew on the term “intellectuals” itself. In Spain, where 
virtually “all the literate men” of Barcelona signed a manifesto in support 
of the Dreyfusards (Jarefio López 1981, р. 154), the term intelectuales 
gained currency almost immediately (Marichal 1990, p. 18). In Iran, the 
terms daneshmandan (knowledgable ones) and, later, monavvaran ol-fekr 
(people of enlightened thought) became popular terms of self-identification 
among those with modern education, as did the terms miinevveran (en- 
lightened ones) in Turkey and ziyalilar (enlightened ones) in Central Asia. 
In Russia, the older term intelligentsia, previously used to refer to 
alienated, radical youths, changed in meaning to encompass the broader 
identity of the French term intellectuels (Confino 1972, p. 138; Fischer 
1958, pp. 51-52). In the United States, the term “intellectuals” was adopted 
by progressive academics and political reformers such as the philosopher 
William James, who told the Association of American Alumni in 1907: 


We alumni and alumnae of the colleges are the only permanent presence 
that corresponds to the aristocracy in older countries. We have continuous 
traditions, as they have; our motto, too, is noblesse oblige; and unlike them, 
we stand for ideal interests solely, for we have no corporate selfishness and 
wield no power of corruption. We sought to have our own class conscious- 
ness. *Les intellectuels!" What prouder clubname could there be than this 
one. (James 1912, p. 319) 


Who were the intellectuals? In objective terms, they were the holders 
of advanced degrees, this being the equivalent of a high school degree in 
some countries in this period. In subjective terms, intellectuals consisted 
of people who called themselves intellectuals. In other words, the category 
was a contested badge of honor or an insult. On one hand, intellectuals 
were constantly inventing and defending definitions of their group that 
would include themselves and exclude others (Bauman 1987, p. 8). On 
the other hand, anti-intellectuals—including writers and other educated 
individuals who “objectively” belonged among the intellectuals—derided 
the group as effete (as opposed to men of action), deracinated (as opposed 
to good nationalists), and freethinking (as opposed to those who respected 
authority) (Honoré 1983). Clearly, not all intellectuals supported democ- 
ratization, and we have no cross-national estimates of the relative size of 
these groups: people who claimed intellectual identity versus people who 
rejected it despite being well-educated. Classes-in-themselves, however 
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defined, almost always include putative members who do not consider 
themselves to be members of the class. 

In the early 20th century, though, people who identified themselves as 
intellectuals, who sought to build solidarity among intellectuals, and who 
saw this social group as having an important role to play in social and 
political life—these intellectuals supported democratization. When the 
intellectuals’ collective identity and organization were on the increase, 
democratization movements were more likely; when intellectuals were 
dispirited and disorganized, as in the interwar period described by Michels 
(1932), they turned more to antidemocracy movements. 


Descriptive Statistics 


Six countries underwent prodemocracy revolutions in the years before 
World War I: Russia in 1905, Iran in 1906, the Ottoman Empire in 1908, 
Portugal in 1910, Mexico in 1911, and China in 1912 (see the schematic 
chronology in table 1). All of these countries ousted dictators or forced 
them to accept significant limits on their power. All of them promulgated 
or reinstituted constitutions. All of them held elections and convened 
parliaments in an atmosphere of relative freedom. All of them witnessed 
the almost overnight emergence of a boisterous press. 

We wish to compare these six with nondemocracies of the period that 
did not undergo democratization. By late 20th-century standards, almost 
all independent countries at that time were nondemocracies. Only four 
countries enfranchised more than half of the adult population (Flora 1983; 
Boli 1987, p. 139; Mackie and Rose 1991). Only eight or 13 countries 
could be called democracies in 1904—the year prior to the wave of de- 
mocratizations—according to the definitions suggested in two recent lon- 
gitudinal democracy scales, Polyarchy (Vanhanen 1984; 2000а, р. 257; 
20005) and Polity IV (Marshall and Jaggers 2003; Jaggers and Gurr 1995, 
pp. 473-74). Polity IV is a 21-point integer scale constructed from two 
subscales: DEMOC and AUTOC. DEMOC is an 11-point scale (0—10) 
that awards points for various levels of competitiveness of political par- 
ticipation (up to 3 points), competitiveness of executive recruitment (up 
to 2 points), openness of executive recruitment (up to 1 point), and con- 
straint on chief executive (up to 4 points). AUTOC is an 11-point scale 
(0—10) that awards points for high levels of regulation of political partic- 
ipation (up to 2 points) and low levels of competitiveness of political 
participation (up to 2 points), competitiveness of executive recruitment 
(up to 2 points), openness of executive recruitment (up to 1 point), and 
constraint on chief executive (up to 3 points). Subtracting AUTOC from 
DEMOC generates a summary measure, POLITY, with a range from 
—10 (most autocratic) to +10 (most democratic). The second scale, the 
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Index of Democracy (ID) in Vanhanen’s Polyarchy data set, is constructed 
from electoral data. It consists of the product of two indicators: the per- 
centage of the popular votes received by political parties other than the 
leading party, and the percentage of the country’s population that votes, 
converted into а 100-point scale (Vanhanen 1997, 20006). The authors of 
both scales have proposed cutoffs for minimum levels that can be called 
democracy: 6 for POLITY (Jaggers and Gurr 1995, p. 474) and 5 for ID 
(Vanhanen 1990, p. 33; Vanhanen 1997, pp. 63, 80; Vanhanen 2000a, p. 
257). 

The democratic standards of the early 20th century, however, were 
somewhat less restrictive: Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands, for 
example, were considered democracies at the time (Bryce 1922), but they 
fail to meet one or both of the Polyarchy or Polity IV thresholds. To create 
a time-specific comparison set of nondemocracies, we take the range of 
democracy scores for 1904 of the six countries that were about to undergo 
prodemocracy revolutions. These countries occupy Polity IV (Marshall 
and Jaggers 2003) scores less than or equal to -3, and Polyarchy (Vanhanen 
20006) scores less than or equal to 0.5. 

These criteria generate categories of 22 democracies and 31 non- 
democracies in 1904. The nondemocracies were considerably lower in 
socioeconomic development than the democracies of the time, as gauged 
by Arthur Banks’s (1981) composite index (see table 2)? The nondemo- 
cracies were also less literate (Flora 1973), less highly educated (Banks 
1971), less urbanized (Banks 1971), and less Protestant (Barrett 1982). 
Their states were less democratic historically (Marshall and Jaggers 2003; 
Vanhanen 20005) and raised less revenue per capita (Banks 1971). 

These comparisons confirm one of the most consistent statistical find- 
ings in social science: the correlation between economic development and 
levels of democracy (Diamond 1992; Lipset 1993; Londregan and Poole 
1996). Economic development also underlies all of the main class-based 
theories of democratization: it is associated with the rise of the bourgeoisie 
(Marx and Engels 1978; Lenin 19756; Moore 1966), the expansion of the 
working class (Therborn 1977; Rueschemeyer et al. 1992), and the emer- 
gence of a middle class (Lipset 1959, 1993). 

We therefore expect that the most economically developed of the non- 


* The Banks (1981) scale of socioeconomic development is composed of urbanization, 
government revenue and expenditure, imports and exports per capita, rail mileage per 
square mile, mail per capita, telephones per capita, percent work force in agriculture, 
steel production per capita, cement production per capita, and gross national product 
per capita. This scale is available for a large portion of countries in 1904, while single 
indicators of socioeconomic development are not. 


* Barrett (1982) reports the percentage of professing Protestants and Anglicans sepa- 
rately; these categories are summed in this article. 
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democracies would be most likely to undergo democratization soon there- 
after. Only Russia fits these theoretical expectations. Of the nondemocra- 
cies in 1904, it was among the most economically developed (Banks 1981). 
It had more miles of railroad track than any other country in the world, 
except for the United States (Banks 1971). Its exports ranked sixth in the 
world, and its steel production fourth (Banks 1971). The Russian revo- 
lution of 1905, leading to the proclamation of a sort of constitution late 
in the year and the election of a parliament the following spring, is con- 
sistent with the correlation between economic development and democ- 
ratization so frequently demonstrated in the second half of the 20th 
century. 

But the expected pattern is broken in some of the democratizations 
that followed Russia’s. These democratizers were not necessarily the most 
economically developed countries in 1904, according to Arthur Banks’s 
(1981) scale. China and Iran, for example, were among the four least- 
developed countries in the world, and the Ottoman Empire ranked in the 
middle of Banks’s list. On average, the six democratizers were slightly 
less developed than the countries that remained nondemocracies during 
this period, though the difference is not statistically significant (see table 
2). Similarly, various databases show that democratizers had lower literacy 
rates than nondemocratizers (Flora 1973), slightly lower primary school 
enrollment rates (Banks 1971; Benavot and Riddle 1988, рр. 205-7), and 
somewhat less democratic heritage (measured by the country’s average 
Polity IV and Polyarchy ratings prior to 1904 as a percentage of the 
maximum ratings) Their populations were slightly less Protestant, ac- 
cording to Barrett’s (1982) estimates of professed faiths in 1900. 

Although per capita terms are the natural lens for late 20th-century 
development, they may be anachronistic for the early 20th century. In 
that period, observers more frequently used absolute figures to measure 
development (Keltie 1904; Great Britain 1914). It was common at the 
time to view history as the product of vanguard visionaries, whose im- 
portance in shaping a nation’s destiny far outstripped their small numbers. 
The democratizers were considerably more populous than nondemocra- 
tizers, on average (from Banks 1971), and when we multiply the Banks’s 
development scale (first adding 2.5 to bring the lowest cases above zero) 
by population, we find that the democratizers begin to cluster near the 
top of the list: six of the 10 most developed nondemocratic countries in 
1904, in these absolute terms, underwent democratization in the wave of 
1905—12. The means of democratizers and nondemocratizers аге signifi- 
cantly different. This combination of high absolute levels of development 


$ To calculate democratic heritage, we added 10 to all Polity ratings, bringing negative 
values to 0 or above. 
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and low per capita levels suggests that democratization was associated 
with an enclave of modernity surrounded by a sea of premodernity. This 
enclave image is confirmed by the marginally significant difference in 
means for urbanization (percentage of population living in cities of 100,000 
or more, from Banks 1971). 

Such an enclave is consistent with all of the class-based explanations 
of democratization: the bourgeoisie, the middle class, the working class, 
and the intellectuals, all of whom were associated with modern institutions 
and urban settings. However, we do not have direct measures of any class 
but the intellectuals, and that one is not ideal (for a discussion of oper- 
ationalizations of class, see the first part of the analysis of the 1989-96 
democratizations). Banks (1971) gives the number and rate of secondary 
and university students in each country—we sum the absolute number 
and average the rate for the years 1865—1904, in an attempt to proxy the 
size of the secondary- and university-educated population in each country. 
This count does not include people who studied abroad and returned, 
and it does not indicate how many intellectuals emigrated after studying 
in their country of origin—both of which groups played significant roles 
in some of the democratization movements of the period. It does not 
measure the level of self-organization of the intellectuals. And it does not 
distinguish between educated people who self-identified as intellectuals 
and those who did not. Nonetheless, using this best-available data, we 
find that existing democracies in 1904 had produced far more university- 
educated people than had nondemocracies. Among the nondemocracies, 
there are no significant differences in the per capita figures between coun- 
tries that democratized in the following decade and those that did not. 
The absolute numbers of secondary and university students, however, are 
more than twice as high in the democratizers, with the difference reaching 
a marginal level of significance for secondary students. 

The implication is that democratization is associated with the building 
of a cadre of university students and graduates. For example, Afghanistan 
had only perhaps 100 high school students and a handful of graduates 
in 1904, most of them associated with the newly founded Habibiyya 
School, the first modern-style high school in the country (Gregorian 1969, 
p. 184). Like their colleagues in neighboring Iran, whose multiplying 
modern-style schools were a model for the Habibiyya School, intellectuals 
in Kabul organized themselves into a prodemocracy movement, the Na- 
tional Secret Party, and began in 1906 to publish a newspaper, Lamp of 
the News of Afghanistan (Ahang 1970, p. 31; Nawid 1997, p. 598). A poem 
in the first issue linked intellectuals and the demand for liberty, suggesting 
that education “wiped oppression off the mirror of time” (Habibi 1993, 
р. 42). But unlike the prodemocracy movement in Iran, the movement in 
Afghanistan was too small to effect serious change, failed to garner the 
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support of other social groups, and could not protect itself when royalists 
denounced the party to King Habibullah. The monarch, a self-described 
“advocate of Western learning"—he had founded the Habibiyya School 
and named it after himself—considered democratic demands to be a threat 
to his prerogatives and, in any case, premature, as Afghans “needed thirty 
years of education to be fitted for the post” of democratic citizenship 
(Gregorian 1969, pp. 187, 212). In 1909, many of the prodemocracy in- 
tellectuals were arrested, including officials of the Habibiyya School, and 
some were executed (Ghani [1921] 1980, р. 65; Ghobar 1983, рр. 716-20; 
Nawid 1997, p. 598). Thereafter, Afghan intellectuals downplayed de- 
mocracy and addressed reform projects to royal patronage (Gregorian 
1969, p. 213; Tarzi 1912). 


Institutional Linkages of Intellectuals and Democratization Movements 


Turning from quantitative to qualitative analysis, we find that the infra- 
structure of the democracy movements is closely linked with the self- 
conscious collective organization of intellectuals in all six countries that 
underwent prodemocracy revolutions. In Russia, the central prodemoc- 
racy organization, the Union of Liberation, emerged in 1901-3 from stu- 
dent groups, professional associations, and gentry-intellectuals. АП of its 
members had secondary degrees (in a country more than half illiterate); 
8296 had a higher education; 2196 worked in journalism, 20% in science 
and academia, and 16% in law (Galai 1973, рр. 113—19; Fröhlich 1981, 
рр. 238-39). The prodemocracy movement's *banquet campaign" in 1904 
brought together educated people from various professions in an attempt 
to unite “the bulk of the country’s intelligentsia around the constitutional 
banner," in the words of one of the organizers (Ascher 1988, p. 66). The 
Union of Unions, which organized the strikes in 1905 that forced the tsar 
to grant democratic rights (the October Manifesto), also viewed itself as 
the representative of the intellectuals: "Under the present conditions we 
members of the intelligentsia have for too long protested merely by word" 
(Sanders 1985, p. 845). 

Similarly, other prodemocracy movements of the era also involved self- 
conscious collective action on the part of intellectuals. In Iran, the first 
explicitly prodemocracy organization, the Revolutionary Committee, was 
founded in May 1904 by 57 men, almost all of whom had a modern 
education in one form or another, either at European-style schools in Iran 
or through informal study of European languages or ideas (Abrahamian 
1982, pp. 78—79; Malekzadeh 1950, vol. 2, pp. 9—10). A leader of the 
organization announced the social basis of the movement at the first 
meeting: “However benevolent a force of intellect and faith intellectual 
[the anachronistic term rowshanfekr is used in this report] men may mo- 
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bilize, they will not succeed in anything without gaining power and 
strength” (Malekzadeh 1950, vol. 2, p. 13). A second prodemocracy or- 
ganization, the Secret Society, was founded in early 1905 with a similar 
self-understanding. One of the founders opened the first meeting with 
these words: “Oh gentlemen, oh intellectuals [daneshmandan], oh patriots, 
oh supporters and reformers of Islam” (Nazem al-Eslam Kermani 1968, 
p. 6). The triumph of the prodemocracy movement in the summer of 1906, 
during a monthlong sit-in held on the British legation grounds in Tehran, 
acquired its prodemocracy character only when a delegation of teachers, 
graduates, and students from modern schools joined the sit-in and com- 
mandeered it. Setting up their own tent alongside those of the various 
guilds of the city (Tafreshi-Hosseini 1973, p. 41), these modern intellectuals 
lectured on democracy, teaching that “when the nation no longer wants 
a shah [king] he is not recognized” (Martin 1989, p. 93) and turning the 
sit-in into “one vast open-air school of political science” (Abrahamian 1982, 
p. 84). “Since those who took refuge in the Embassy had absolutely no 
concept as to what a constitution was or what it required, a special group 
kept them informed and instilled in them its own ideas,” according to a 
socialist prodemocracy activist (Sheikholeslami and Wilson 1973, p. 37). 
Intellectuals dominated the sit-in’s negotiating committee and inserted a 
constitution and a parliament among the protest’s demands; they kept 
various groups from leaving the sit-in as negotiations continued over these 
demands (Abrahamian 1969, p. 134; 1982, p. 85; Bayat 1991, p. 135; 
Browne (1910) 1995, p. 122; Hakim (1911) 1999, p. 311; Martin 1989, pp. 
94-96; Nazem al-Eslam Kermani 1968, pp. 118-19, 272-74; Tafreshi- 
Hosseini 1973, pp. 41—42). 

In Mexico, the leader of the prodemocracy movement, Francisco Ma- 
dero, identified as the leading supporters of democratization “the poor 
intellectuals who have not suffered the corrupting influence of wealth. 
Among those one finds the thinkers, the philosophers, the writers, the 
lovers of the Fatherland and of Freedom" (Madero [1908] 1990 , p. 170). 
In China, “It is estimated that at least ninety-five percent of those who 
received part of their education in other lands became, on their return, 
leaders of revolutionary thought” (Brown 1912, p. 81); modern intellec- 
tuals were so closely identified with the democracy movement that in late 
1911, when the prodemocracy revolution had broken out, antidemocratic 
imperial forces executed young men in at least one city for wearing modern 
school uniforms (Liew 1971, p. 123). In Portugal, intellectuals saw them- 
selves as the “vanguard” of society (Ramos 1992), endowed with “the 
sacred mission” of transforming the nation (Valente 1976, p. 145), and the 
democracy movement’s self-conception appears to have centered on the 
“enlightened” elements that compose “the great base of the Republican 
Party" (Vilela 1977, p. 112). The Ottoman prodemocracy activists *re- 
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cruit[ed] their ranks, for the most part, among the intellectual youth,” 
according to a participant (Keramett Bey 1924, p. 477; also Hanioglu 
1995, p. 207), and an opponent derided prodemocracy leaders as “Turkish 
Dreyfuses” (Kara 1994, p. 75). The leading prodemocracy Ottoman news- 
paper, published in Paris, editorialized: 


Thus whether the people get upset about something—for example, whether 
or not they will oppose despotism-—depends оп the intellectuals of the 
nation. . . . In sum, it may be said that if a small rudder can by itself steer 
a ship ten or twenty thousand times its size, the intellectual notables can 
similarly manage the ordinary masses, steering them forward or backward. 
(Sûra-yı Ümmet, May 20, 1905, p. 1) 


This correspondence of democracy movements with intellectual self- 
organization is worth exploring through a *deviant" case. Colombia had 
as many intellectuals in 1905 as Portugal, which experienced democra- 
tization soon thereafter. If intellectuals mattered for democratization, why 
didn't Colombia undergo democratization? One answer involves the prob- 
lematic self-organization of the Colombian intellectuals. Although Colom- 
bia had quite a few intellectuals, they were deeply divided amongst them- 
selves and had in fact fought a civil war several years earlier (1898—1902). 
The liberals were led by Rafael Uribe Uribe, who championed the “in- 
tellectual proletariat” (Santa 1980, p. 56) and argued that “dictatorship is 
a vulgarity; to disdain it, one need only be somewhat learned, somewhat 
intelligent, and have a somewhat good education” (Uribe Uribe 1979, p. 
247). Opposed to these self-identifying intellectuals were conservatives 
who criticized higher education in Colombia, emphasized Catholic faith 
rather than rational free-thinking, and pressured liberal intellectuals to 
sign oaths written by Catholic bishops (Farrell 1974, рр. 307-9). Civil 
war erupted between these two strands of intellectuals and damaged the 
prospects for collective democratic action (Bergquist 1978; Delpar 1981). 
The Colombian case underscores the importance of intellectual organi- 
zation, and not merely numbers, in fostering democratization during this 
period. 


Hegemony of Intellectuals in the Democratization Movements 


A further confirmation of the role of intellectuals in democratization before 
World War I is the leadership accorded to them by other social groups 
participating in prodemocracy movements. The intellectuals were hege- 
monic, in that their interests and goals were equated with the interests 


5 We thank М. Şükrü Нато и for providing this source, and Yektan Türkyılmaz for 
translation assistance. 
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and goals of society as a whole. The classes commonly identified in the 
social scientific literature as the protagonists of democratization viewed 
themselves not as leaders but as followers of the intellectuals. This is not 
to say that the bourgeoisie, the workers, and the middle class were whole- 
heartedly in favor of democratization. Rather, we argue that the portions 
of these classes that favored democratization did so under the banner of 
the intellectuals’ movement. We present as evidence the political activities 
of the organizations claiming to represent these classes; for this reason, 
we omit discussion of the middle class, which was not represented in its 
own name in the early 20th century in these countries. 

The emerging bourgeoisie —Lenin called the pre-World War I wave of 
democratizations “a whole series of bourgeois-democratic national move- 
ments” (Lenin [1914] 1975a, p. 162), but, even if we accept this charac- 
terization, it is striking that the bourgeoisie was a latecomer to these 
movements. Most capitalists in these countries were closely linked to the 
autocratic state and were unwilling to risk their economic position by 
associating with political reformers. 

When capitalists became partially involved in the prodemocracy move- 
ment, they did so with deference to the hegemony of the intellectuals. In 
Russia, industrialists who supported democratization even adopted the 
identity of “intellectual.” V. Belov, for example, wrote that “all of us in- 
telligentsia, industrialists and non-industrialists, feel every minute that 
we are under surveillance” (McDaniel 1988, рр. 128-29). In early 1905, 
business associations in Russia began to adopt a prodemocracy line in 
response to workers’ strikes. The government proposed to end the strikes 
by forcing business owners to make economic concessions; the business 
owners balked and proposed instead that the government end the strikes 
by making political concessions. This conflict drove a wedge between the 
autocracy and its erstwhile supporters in the bourgeoisie (Menashe 1968, 
p. 355; Owen 1981, рр. 175-78; Rieber 1982, p. 345; Roosa 1975, рр. 130- 
31; Ruckman 1984, pp. 195—201). The capitalists trying to forge a na- 
tionwide bourgeois organization sought to gain admission to the intellec- 
tuals? prodemocracy organization in mid-1905. The intellectuals— 
apparently unwilling to risk sacrificing workers’ support—turned the 
capitalists’ delegation away at the door. The capitalists, furious and em- 
barrassed, asked the intellectuals to consider that “this visit had not taken 
place" (Owen 1981, pp. 186-87; Rieber 1982, p. 312). 

The intellectuals’ democracy movements were more open to bourgeois 
support in the other cases under study. In Portugal, for example, an in- 
tellectual worried in the months after democratization that “we are turning 
against us the same bourgeoisie that allowed us to make the republic. 
. . . Do you not recall that the ox that feeds can change into the ox that 
.gores” (Brandão 1933, рр. 35—36). In China, portions of the bourgeoisie 
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in Tientsin (Sheridan 1975, р. 45), Guangdong (Friedman 1968, р. 32), 
Shanghai (Bergére 1989, p. 198), and the southeast Asian diaspora (Yen 
1976, рр. 264-77) helped to fund the intellectuals’ prodemocracy move- 
ment. In Mexico, several important prodemocracy figures were themselves 
capitalists, including the movement’s leader, Francisco I. Madero— 
though Madero preferred to identify himself as a representative of the 
“intellectual element” in Mexican society (Madero 1990, p. 210). Yet bour- 
geois organizations in Mexico failed almost entirely to support Madero 
and his prodemocracy movement, which they attributed to “laggards” 
who have made a “deep and disagreeable impression . . . among the 
sensible part of society” (El Economista Mexicano, November 26, 1910, 
p. 177). In the Ottoman Empire, chambers of commerce and industry 
appear to have played no role in the prodemocracy movement, though 
several individual businessmen were active (Kansu 1997, chap. 2) and 
business associations expressed satisfaction upon its coming to power (To- 
prak 1995, pp. 84—87). 

Oddly, the emerging bourgeoisie played its greatest role in this wave 
of democratizations in the country where it was least well developed. In 
Iran, there were few industrial enterprises, and chambers of commerce 
had been banned two decades earlier (Afary 1996, pp. 30—31; Bayat 1991, 
pp. 47-49). Yet leading merchants, organized in traditional guild asso- 
ciations, catapulted the democracy movement into power by engaging in 
sit-ins against the state's arbitrary economic policies (Gilbar 1977). The 
merchants’ goals were limited, but they called in students and faculty 
from Tehran's new modern schools, who lectured them on the need for 
democracy and inserted the call for a constitution and a parliament into 
the strikers’ list of demands (see previous subsection). In Iran, as else- 
where, the emerging bourgeoisie took a back seat to the intellectuals in 
the democracy movement. 

The working class.—The emerging working class, too, where it existed, 
identified the democracy movement with the intellectuals. In Russia, Fa- 
ther Georgii А. Gapon, the leader of the largest union in St. Petersburg, 
established contacts with “several intellectual Liberals" and “invited stu- 
dents and other educated people to deliver lectures at all our branches 
on political questions." Gapon then endorsed the intellectuals’ prode- 
mocracy platform and had its demands read at union meetings, where 
workers indicated enthusiastic, almost millenarian, approval (Gapon 1905, 
рр. 133-40; Surh 1989, pp. 140-67). The reading of the demands for 
democracy *brought the listeners to a frenzy" at one meeting, according 
to one eyewitness (McDaniel 1988, p. 268). On January 9, 1905, Gapon 
and thousands of his followers carried these demands to the tsar's palace 
in a massive demonstration that the military fired upon, killing hundreds. 
This event, known as Bloody Sunday, ignited the democracy movement. 
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Even Lenin dropped his hostility toward “bourgeois democracy” for a 
moment and urged “the proletarian not to keep aloof from the bourgeois 
revolution,” but rather “to take a most energetic part in it" (Lenin 19755, 
p. 126). 

In Mexico and Portugal, workers agitated for intellectual prodemocracy 
leaders, even intellectuals who disparaged workers’ material demands. 
“Surge et ambula,” one prodemocracy intellectual told workers in Por- 
tugal—a Latin phrase that might be translated uncharitably as “get up 
and walk” (Valente 1976, p. 173). Yet workers participated actively in the 
Portuguese democracy movement, suffered the bulk of casualties during 
the prodemocracy revolution (Valente 1976, pp. 88-89, 138-39), and even 
stood guard during the brief interregnum “defending the banks and the 
money of the rich, with the police and the Guard completely disarmed,” 
as a prodemocracy intellectual recalled in amazement (Brandão 1919, p. 
87). Similarly in Mexico, workers supported the democracy movement 
despite its ambiguous stance toward working-class economic demands 
(Anderson 1976, pp. 254—97). 

In China, Iran, and the Ottoman Empire, democracy movements came 
to power in spite of the almost complete lack of modern working classes. 
The first industrial union in the Ottoman Empire contacted the exiled 
prodemocracy movement in the 1890s, but this union was soon suppressed 
(Dumont 1977, pp. 244-45). Various popular associations signed on to the 
intellectuals’ prodemocracy programs in Iran (Foran 1991, p. 805), certain 
regions of China (Chesneaux 1971, pp. 135~59; Esherick 1976; Shimizu 
1984), and the westernmost parts of the Ottoman Empire (Hanioflu 2001, 
pp. 242-61), but these were traditional or neotraditional groups, not pro- 
letarians. A modern working class—like a developed bourgeoisie—did not 
appear to have been necessary for democratization; and where this class 
existed, it supported the intellectuals’ prodemocracy platform. 


Intellectuals’ Role in the Newly Democratized State 


After democratization, when elections were permitted and parliaments 
met, intellectuals were the prime beneficiaries of the transition, and they 
acted in their own self-interest. In theory, one group might undermine the 
old regime and another might construct the new regime that follows. That 
the same group did both in the cases under study is our final set of evidence 
for the crucial role of intellectuals in the democratizations of 1905-12. 
In Russia, the leading party elected to parliament was the Constitutional 
Democratic (Kadet) Party. This was a “professors’ party,” according to its 
leader, Pavel N. Miliukov; another party activist called it a “faculty of 
politicians” (McClelland 1979, p. 67); professionals comprised 60% of the 
party’s candidates for office in early 1906, and another 25% were educated 
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salaried employees (Emmons 1983, рр. 160-79). Parliament, dominated 
by the Kadet plurality, was “the dregs of the Russian ‘intelligentsia,’”” a 
hostile observer commented (Ascher 1992, p. 178). 

The Kadet Party’s platform placed great emphasis on the interests of 
the intellectuals. These interests aspired to be hegemonic—that is, intel- 
lectuals wanted other groups to believe that what was good for the in- 
tellectuals was good for society as a whole. Freedom of expression, for 
example—listed third in the Kadet program—may be good for society as 
a whole, but it is particularly beneficial for writers. Judicial autonomy 
(listed fourth) serves the interests of legal experts. Education (listed eighth) 
is a priority for teachers, for whom the Kadets envisioned a massive jobs 
program that would allow the intellectuals to reproduce themselves at a 
greater rate than previously possible: “complete autonomy and freedom 
of instruction in universities and other higher schools. Increase in their 
number. Decrease in tuition. Organization, by the higher schools, of ed- 
ucational work for the entire populace. Freedom of student organization. 
. . . Establishment of universal, free, and compulsory primary education.” 
These expressions of intellectuals’ self-interest did not prevent the Kadets 
from espousing the interests of other classes as well: appealing to peasants 
and workers, the party included sections on land reform (sixth) and labor 
legislation (seventh) (Harcave 1964, pp. 292—300). This sensitivity to pop- 
ular, nonintellectual issues set the Russian prodemocracy party apart from 
the other cases in this study, though it was not enough to maintain popular 
support for democracy. 

The Kadets were able to accomplish little of this agenda during their 
brief period in parliament. Similarly in the Ottoman Empire, intellectuals 
were ousted from power within a year, too soon to have generated much 
of a track record, despite their intentions. During the months before the 
military stepped in, intellectuals proposed educational reform, labor ar- 
bitration, tax reform, and agrarian modernization (Kansu 1997, pp. 149— 
50, 162-63). . 

In other new democracies, however, intellectuals had a longer run in 
power and were able to control parts of the executive branch, not just 
the legislative. In these countries, the intellectuals left a greater record of 
accomplishments as evidence of their rule. 

In Portugal the new constituent assembly included 52 physicians 
among its 229 members, plus 41 lawyers, 9 journalists, and 8 high school 
teachers (Valente 1976, p. 223). The editors of the prodemocracy news- 
paper the World urged “the heroes of the field of battle"—those who had 
participated in the prodemocracy revolt—to give way to “the heroes of 
thought," who would rule the new democracy (Valente 1976, p. 191). This 
self-image was matched by outsiders’ testimony as well. Old-style intel- 
lectuals complained, “The diploma in this country is everything—wisdom, 
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nothing” (D’Almeida 1920, p. 126). Less educated republicans complained 
that all the best government jobs were going to youths whose sole qual- 
ification was “having spent years of their youth eating liver-steaks and 
strumming guitars alongside the learned teat of the University” (Valente 
1976, p. 198). 

Among the first acts of the provisional cabinet in Portugal, after the 
replacement of monarchist governing bodies, were decrees dear to the 
interests of the intellectuals: the expulsion of the Jesuits—paragons of 
premodern intellectuals—and the replacement of the agency heads for 
primary, secondary, and higher education. Then in the second week, pri- 
mary school inspectors were replaced; new guidelines for high school 
teachers were promulgated, emphasizing modern degrees; and high school 
rectors were fired, their administrative tasks to be assumed by councils 
of modern-educated scholars. In the third week, Christian teaching in 
primary schools was replaced with civic education; tuition was made free 
at the University of Coimbra and the Polytechnical School of Lisbon; the 
Academy of Sciences was reorganized; and the cabinet took to micro- 
management of the University of Coimbra, abolishing caps and gowns, 
oaths, and the first-year theology requirement (Morgado 1910, pp. 12- 
76). “Of all the works that the Republic has to undertake, national ed- 
ucation is the one to which it must dedicate its greatest forces,” the minister 
of the interior announced in the fourth week of the new regime (Morgado 
1910, p. 134). Enrollment in universities and high schools rose 50% and 
300%, respectively, during the democratic era; hundreds of new teachers 
were hired, and teachers’ salaries were improved. Government education 
budgets rose dramatically, tilted toward secondary and higher education 
rather than to primary education (Oliveira 1980, р. 133; 1991, pp. 531– 
61). 

In Mexico, young intellectuals “picked up the plums of office, while the 
real captains of the revolution"—the nonintellectuals who had actually 
fought against the dictator’s army—"were fobbed off with, at best, lowly 
commissions in the rurales [gendarmes]” (Knight 1986, pp. 166-67). A 
disappointed prodemocracy activist recalled that Madero, the new, 
university-educated president, “democratic as far as possible for a man 
of his class, preferred a priori the lawyer to the carpenter” (Gavira 1933, 
p. 57). One of the first policies of the new era was educational reform 
(Pani 1918, pp. 11-12). Federal spending on secondary and higher edu- 
cation increased by more than 40% between 1910 and 1912, while total 
government spending rose 7%; spending on primary education increased 
only 3% (Ley de ingresos 1910, pp. 171, 329; 1912, pp. 189, 353). 

In China, one of the ruling intellectuals’ first acts was to discount 
telegraph rates for news reports as a boon to journalists (Link 1981, pp. 
110-11). Other measures increased enrollment in the federal education 
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system by 85% over prerevolutionary levels (Huang 1915, vol. 1, pp. 157- 
58)7 Guangdong Province, where the democracy movement was most 
entrenched and foreign-educated men occupied "practically all the im- 
portant government posts for the province," moved toward universal, 
compulsory primary education (Friedman 1968, pp. 162—64, 175, 178, 179). 
Similarly, in Iran, more than half the members of the first two parliaments 
had a modern education (Shaji‘i 1965, p. 225), in a country with only a 
few dozen modern schools (Menashri 1992, p. 60). Parliament granted 
modern-educated lawyers a dominant position in the legal system, dis- 
placing seminary-trained scholars as judges (Floor 1983) Modern- 
educated physicians were protected from traditionally trained competition 
(Menashri 1992, pp. 83—85) and granted new powers in the field of public 
health, with specific tax revenues dedicated to their efforts (Elgood 1951, 
рр. 531-32). Systems of censorship were dismantled and intellectuals dove 
into the profession of journalism: 190 newspapers were founded in the 
two and a half years after the constitution was announced, according to 
a recent count (Sa'idi Sirjani 1993, pp. 208—12). And, as elsewhere, the 
ruling intellectuals voiced a commitment to universal education, hoping 
to build а public-school system from scratch (Arasteh 1969, pp. 223-30). 
An Iranian poet suggested that the twin ideals of democracy and science 
seemed somewhat loftier in principle than the reproduction of intellectuals 
seemed in practice: 


Constitution's star shone to no avail; 

The sun of science rose, but what did we gain? 

In cities and towns you now want to base 

Training centers, there teachers to raise. (Soroudi 1979, p. 34) 


In sum, intellectuals were the prime beneficiaries of successful democ- 
racy movements in the decade before World War I. They took whatever 
state offices they were able to wrest from the old regime and acted swiftly 
to pursue their hegemonic interests, a package that included educational 
expansion, freedom of the press, public health reform, legal reform, and 
other measures that benefited intellectuals directly (and the rest of society 
indirectly). 

This evidence dovetails with the previous sections to form a consistent 
picture of an emerging class pursuing and attaining a collective goal. The 
collective organization that intellectuals forged in the early 20th century 
was entwined with prodemocracy movements. Other classes identified by 
theorists as the social basis of democratization were latecomers to these 
prodemocracy movements, if they played a role at all, and subordinated 


7 We thank Qin Hua for translation assistance with this source. 
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themselves to the intellectuals’ lead. These movements succeeded in coun- 
tries where the intellectuals were most numerous. The intellectuals then 
dominated the democratized portions of the state and pursued their heg- 
emonic class interests. This varied evidence supports the contention that 
intellectuals were central to democratization in the decade before World 
War I. 


INTELLECTUALS AND DEMOCRATIZATION, 1989-96 


If the Russian revolution of 1905 sparked a wave of democratizations at 
the beginning of the 20th century, the Soviet reforms of the late 1980s 
sparked another wave of democratizations at the end of the century (Kurz- 
man 19986). From 1989 through 1996, several dozen countries underwent 
democratization of varying degrees (Diamond 1999, рр. 24-25, 60). In the 
second part of our analysis, we examine which nondemocracies in 1988 
underwent democratization in the following eight years and explore class 
and national factors associated with democratization in this period.? 

Several case studies suggest that intellectuals played a significant role 
in this wave of democratization. University groups formed the organi- 
zational basis for the democracy movement in China (Cherrington 1991), 
Cóte d'Ivoire (Bailly 1995, pp. 109-20), and Nigeria (Williams 1998). 
Educated professionals organized the Democratic Russia movement (Gar- 
celon 1997), the New Forum and other prodemocracy groups in East 
Germany (Тогреу 1995, pp. 139ff.), and the antidictatorial referendum in 
Chile (Puryear 1994). But it is not feasible to conduct comparable case 
studies for all the countries in this wave of democratizations, so we turn 
to quantitative analyses of the universe of nondemocracies in 1988. 


Case Selection and Measures 


Why only nondemocracies? Because we are interested in democratization, 
the relevant cases are countries that are “at risk” of undergoing democ- 
ratization. Most of the existing democracies have no room to move upward 
on the democracy scales and, as a result, would receive democratization 
ratings of zero—the same rating as nondemocracies that failed to de- 
mocratize. This combination of high-democracy zeros and low-democracy 
zeros would confound our findings. By contrast, limiting the sample to 


* Using an earlier baseline year—e.g., 1974, which Huntington (1991) takes as the 
beginning of the "third wave" of democratizations—stretches the time-lag between 
independent and dependent variables. 
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nondemocracies in 1988 allows us to focus on democratization after 1988. 
It may well be the case that countries with large working classes, for 
example, had already become democracies by 1988 and therefore are 
excluded from our analysis. This finding would be fully consistent with 
our approach, since we argue that different waves of democratization may 
have different social bases. Yet we must leave the study of other waves 
to future research and claim only that these data speak to the class basis 
of democratization in 1989-96. A final note on sample selection: deter- 
mining the universe of nondemocracies has the unfortunate side effect of 
relying on a dichotomous conceptualization of democracy, which, follow- 
ing Cutright (1963) and Bollen and Jackman (1989), we consider to be a 
continuous variable. However, this disadvantage is mitigated by the bi- 
modal distribution of democracy in 1988: there were relatively few semi- 
democracies at that time, according to both of our democracy scales, to 
complicate the dichotomization. 

As in our quantitative analysis of the 1904-12 period, we measure 
democracy by deferring to the judgment of two prominent democracy 
scales, Polity IV and Polyarchy (for the construction of these scales, see 
“Descriptive Statistics” above). Our sample of nondemocracies is as in- 
clusive as possible, comprising countries identified by either scale as a 
nondemocracy in 1988. These criteria generate a population of 94 non- 
democratic independent countries." We also use the Polity IV and 
Polyarchy scales to construct our dependent variable. For each scale, we 
calculate a change score (Allison 1990): the maximum shift in each country 
from 1988 to 1996." This shift represents the high-water mark of de- 


* This approach might be considered а pseudolongitudinal design, as contrasted with 
typical cross-sectional analyses that take contemporaneous observations for the in- 
dependent and dependent variables. A truly longitudinal approach, however, would 
require multiple observations for each country, which we lack for many of our variables. 
10 We opted not to use the Freedom House (1989—97) rating of political rights and civil 
liberties, because it changed rating personnel in 1989, so that 1988 data cannot be 
considered comparable to the data for later years (Gastil 1991, p. 45). Other time-series 
measures of democracy developed by Alvarez et al. (1996) and Bollen (1998) end at 
1990 and 1988, respectively. 

п We removed one country (East Germany) from the data set because it had merged 
with a preexisting democracy by 1996. We omitted Lebanon because of its missing 
values on both democracy scales throughout the period 1988—96. However, we kept 
both North and South Yemen in the data set, despite their merger between 1988 and 
1996, because both constituent countries were in the 1988 data set. We used the unified 
Yemen score to construct the dependent variable for both countries. 

12 For Czechoslovakia, which had split by 1996, we averaged the scores of the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia to construct the dependent variable. For the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, we took the democracy scores of their primary successor (Russia, the rump 
Yugoslavia). Other components of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are not included 
in the sample for lack of comparable 1988 data. 
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mocratization in each country during this period. As described in the 
methods section below, our models use a latent dependent variable based 
on these shifts. 


Class Indicators 


Our key explanatory variables represent four distinct social classes, which 
we measure directly, unlike previous quantitative studies of the social 
bases of democracy. We use indicators from 1988 or the latest previous 
year for which data are available. The qualitative section of this article, 
on the early 20th century, identified class consciousness and collective 
mobilization as crucial factors in understanding the social basis of de- 
mocratization. However, these factors are not readily captured in quan- 
titative measures. The sole measure of collective mobilization that we 
‚ have been able to discover is a crude indicator of bourgeois self-organi- 
zation. For the other classes in question, we focus on the social material 
from which identity might emerge. This first foray into the subject there- 
fore uses the best available data, namely indicators of classes “in them- 
selves,” not classes “for themselves.” That is, with the exception of the 
bourgeoisie, we estimate each class as a category, not as a cohesive or 
self-conscious social group. This approach is commonplace in the cross- 
national study of class, though this literature has not broached the rela- 
tionship between class and democratization. The various schemas of the 
Comparative Class Analysis Project (Wright 1997), the Cambridge Social 
Interaction and Stratification Scale (Prandy 2000), and other projects (Er- 
ikson and Goldthorpe 1993; Franklin, Mackie, and Valen 1992; Ganze- 
boom, Luijkx, and Treiman 1989; Manza, Hout, and Brooks 1995) priv- 
ilege objective definitions of class position over subjective definitions of 
class affiliation. Our approach is the same, though our measures are con- 
siderably less sophisticated, sacrificing rigor and nuance in exchange for 
a large sample size. The studies just mentioned examine only 35 countries 
or fewer, with only a handful of cases outside of the wealthy industrialized 
democracies. We trust that future work will develop improved measures 
along the paths that we are only beginning to explore. 
Bourgeoisie—As a measure of the size and organization of the bour- 
geoisie—the only one of our class indicators that takes organization into 
account—we count the number of chambers of commerce listed for each 
country in the World Directory of Chambers of Commerce (International 
Chamber of Commerce 1985). Bourgeoisies may exist without founding 
a chamber of commerce or registering it with the global association of 
chambers of commerce, but we argue that such bourgeoisies are either 
less developed, less organized, ог nonisomorphic to international standards 
and are therefore less likely, according to the theories developed in the 
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qualitative literature, to mobilize on behalf of democracy. Countries with 
two or more chambers listed are top-coded at “2” to correct for the far 
greater detail of reporting in a handful of countries. 

Middle class —We adopt an economic definition of the middle class in 
order to distinguish it from the intellectual class, which we consider sep- 
arately. To measure the size of the middle class, we add the second and 
third highest quintiles of income distribution: the higher the income share 
of these quintiles, the more wealth is distributed to groups just outside 
of the elite (proxied here by the top quintile). Our primary source for this 
variable is the World Development Report (World Bank 1990 and various 
other years), with additional information from Hoover (1989), Jazairy, 
Alamgir, and Panuccio (1992, pp. 402—3), and World Bank (1998). Despite 
the multiple sources, we are unable to find income distribution data for 
44 countries in our sample." 

Working class.—To measure the size of the working class, we use the 
percentage of the workforce in industry (United Nations 1991, рр. 150- 
51). This measure fits well with Rueschemeyer et al.'s (1992) emphasis 
on industrialization as the underlying process generating working-class 
activism, referred to above and summarized by Tilly (1997, p. 210): “Моё 
capitalism itself, but proletarianization constitutes the crucial conditions 
for democratization." We also tested an indicator of working-class organ- 
ization constructed by Abootalebi (1995) that is available for 62 countries 
in our sample, though organization may reflect variation in legal and 
political environments rather than characteristics of the working class 
itself. 

Intellectuals. —As in our consideration of the early 20th century, we 
test two operationalizations of the size of the intellectual class, one an 
absolute number and one a ratio of the adult population. The ratio is 
drawn directly from Barro and Lee (1994): the percentage of the popu- 
lation age 15 and above that has attained some higher education. The 
absolute number of people who have attained some higher education, 
expressed in millions, is calculated from Barro and Lee's (1994) ratio 
measure using population distribution data from the United Nations 
(1989, pp. 274—578). We also test two alternative measures related to the 
concentration of intellectuals in academic settings: a partial indicator of 
collective organization, the number of scientific associations and learned 


13 Because we use income quintiles for the middle-class variable, we did not use the 
same data to construct an income-inequality variable, despite findings that inequality 
is significantly correlated with democracy (Muller 1995; but see Bollen and Jackman 
1995). 
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societies in each country (World Guide 1990); and the number of higher- 
education students іп 1988 (UNESCO 1995)."* 

There is certain to be overlap among these four classes, since capitalists 
can be educated, educated people may belong to the second or third 
quintiles in income, and people in these quintiles may work in industry 
(say, as managers). In theoretical terms, this poses no problem for our 
analysis, since individuals may hold multiple identities and be counted 
as a member of more than one group. And in practice, the overlap does 
not appear to be so extensive as to confound the various measures. The 
only significant bivariate correlation among these measures is between 
two groups that seem unlikely to share members: intellectuals and working 
class. 


National-Level Characteristics 


In addition to these class variables, which form the primary focus of our 
study, we control for various national-level characteristics that have been 
identified as important in the literature on democratization. We group 
these independent variables into three categories: economic (variables 1— 
2), social (variables 3—6), and political (variables 7—9) characteristics of 
countries. 


Economic Indicators 


1. National wealth.—Gross domestic product (GDP) per capita, measured 
in U.S. dollars, is the single most commonly used predictor of democracy 
in the quantitative literature. However, this variable is not available for 
a dozen socialist countries in 1988 (Clements 1988; World Bank 1990; 
Penn World Tables 1994). To maximize sample size and avoid sample- 
selection bias, we use gross national product (GNP) per capita instead, 
expressed here in thousands of U.S. dollars (World Bank 1990, supple- 
mented by Jazairy et al. 1992, pp. 386-87). In any case, the reduced- 
sample GDP figures are highly correlated with GNP (.90) and generate 
results that are consistent with the GNP results reported here. 

2. Economic performance.—To indicate whether the nondemocratic re- 
gime in place in 1988 had “delivered” long-term economic growth, we use 


14 Future research on this subject may wish to consider the possibility that some fields 
of higher education are more associated with prodemocracy activism than others. We 
have not been able to locate data that break down the prevalence of higher education 
among adults by field of study. In addition, we recognize that intellectuals living abroad 
may influence democratization in their countries of origin, but we are unable to estimate 
the size or organization of this population. 
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average annual growth in real per capita GNP, 1965-88. The sources for 
this variable are the same as for national wealth. 


Social Indicators 


3. Population —Several quantitative studies of democracy control for na- 
tional population size (here expressed in millions), since small countries 
may have an advantage over large countries in generating and main- 
taining democracy (Dahl and Tufte 1973). This variable is drawn from 
the Penn World Tables (1994), supplemented by various sources. 

4, Literacy.—Literacy rates (measured as a percentage of the population 
aged 15 and over [UNESCO 2002, supplemented by various sources]) are 
a crude but commonly used measure of social development (Deutsch 1961). 
We find the same results when literacy rates are replaced with the per- 
centage of population age 15 and up in 1986—90 that has attained some 
primary schooling (Barro and Lee 1994). 

5. Life expectancy.—As a proxy for public health and a manifestation 
of human development (UNDP 1990), we use Barro and Lee's (1994) 
measure of life expectancy for newborns in 1985. We also test an alter- 
native measure, the mortality rate for newborns in 1985 (Barro and Lee 
1994). 

6. Protestantism.—Democracy in its contemporary form first emerged 
within Christian contexts (De Gruchy 1995; Maddox 1996). More specif- 
ically, several quantitative studies have found that Protestant countries 
are more likely to be democratic than countries with other religious her- 
itages (Bollen 1979; Bollen and Jackman 1985; Iyall 1999; Lipset et al. 
1993). We use the percentage of population that was Protestant (including 
Anglican) in 1980, from Barrett (1982). 


Political Indicators 


7. British hevitage.—Following Bollen and Jackman (1985), Crenshaw 
(1995), and other scholars who report a significant positive relationship 
between British colonial control and postcolonial democracy, we include 
a variable indicating how many years, if any, a country had been a British 
colony or protectorate (Truhart 1984—88). 

8. Militarization.—Since we expect highly militarized states to be less 
likely to democratize, we include a control variable measuring defense 
spending as a proportion of a country's gross national product (World 
Bank 1998, supplemented by US ACDA 1989). 

9. Democratic heritage —On the premise that countries with a demo- 
cratic background are more likely to be democratic, we include a control 
variable measuring democratic heritage. We estimate this heritage by 
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summing each country’s democracy score since independence (or the be- 
ginning of the time series in 1800 and 1810, respectively), then dividing 
this by the maximum possible democracy score in each scale. We calculate 
this value separately for the Polity IV and Polyarchy data,5 and we 
construct a latent variable combining both values. 


Methods 


There are two parts to our analysis. First, we analyze the data descrip- 
tively. We divide the 94 nondemocracies into two groups: those that 
reached the Polity IV and Polyarchy thresholds of democracy between 
1989 and 1996, and those that did not. We use t-tests to examine the 
differences between “democratizers” and “nondemocratizers” in terms of 
class and national-level characteristics. 

Second, we move to a multivariate framework to test whether the 
differences between the democratizers and nondemocratizers hold when 
the dichotomous distinction is abandoned in favor of a continuous de- 
mocratization scale, and when we control statistically for national-level 
characteristics. We employ structural equation modeling (SEM) tech- 
niques using the AMOS statistical package. This approach has several 
advantages over typical regression techniques. First, structural equation 
modeling accords with our view that democracy is a latent variable that 
is difficult to observe and most likely measured with error (Bollen 1993). 
Indeed, our two indicators of democracy, POLITY and ID, though sig- 
nificantly correlated—among nondemocracies, the bivariate correlations 
are .51 for 1988, .77 for democratic heritage, .61 for the maximum shift 
between 1988 and 1996—rely on two entirely different approaches to 
measurement. We have no theoretical reason to discard either indicator, 
and structural equation modeling allows us to include both measures in 
the model rather than choose between them. Second, because of missing 
values on several variables, we decided to use a direct, full-information, 
maximum-likelihood method of estimation (Anderson 1957) that is avail- 
able only in the AMOS software package. Thus, instead of imputing 
values or deleting cases with incomplete information, we retain all cases 
in the analysis, which is important given our small sample size. Third, 
structural equation modeling allows us to estimate correlations among 
the independent variables, thereby relaxing regression assumptions about 
noncollinearity. For a graphical representation of our model, see figure 1. 


55 As indicated in note 5: to calculate democratic heritage, we added 10 to all Polity 
ratings, bringing negative values to O or above. 

6 Both indicators are reliable: with the coefficient for POLITY constrained to 1, the 
R’ for ID is 0.89. 
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Fic. 1.—Structural equation model of democratization, 1989-96 


For simplicity of presentation, we do not report the correlations among 
independent variables, though all correlations are estimated in the re- 
gression models." 


" In addition, structural equation modeling allows us to model multiple causal paths 
simultaneously, permitting us to examine whether class-level indicators mediate the 
relationship between national-level characteristics and democratization. These models 
produce consistently analogous results, but only 8 of 36 potential indirect-effect paths 
are statistically significant—so on inductive grounds we do not report these findings. 
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Descriptive Results 


As in 1904, nondemocracies in 1988 were substantially less developed 
than democracies. GNP per capita was more than six times higher in the 
democracies, and almost all of the variables reported in table 3 show 
significant differences in the expected directions. These findings confirm 
the correlation between economic development and levels of democracy 
noted above (Diamond 1992; Lipset 1993; Londregan and Poole 1996). 
To reiterate, economic development also underlies all of the main class- 
based theories of democratization and is associated with the rise of the 
bourgeoisie (Marx and Engels 1978; Lenin 19756; Moore 1966); the ex- 
pansion of the working class (Therborn 1977; Rueschemeyer et al. 1992); 
and the emergence of a middle class (Lipset 1959, 1993). 

We therefore expect that the most economically developed of the non- 
democracies would be most likely to undergo democratization soon there- 
after. But when we move from a cross-section in 1988 to an examination 
of democratization in 1989—96, the picture is not nearly so clear. Contrary 
to expectations, there is no statistically significant difference in GNP per 
capita between democratizers and nondemocratizers. The growth rate is 
significantly lower, suggesting that economic stagnation or decline, not 
economic gain, may be spurring the fall of autocracies. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, democratizers have no greater British heritage—when this 
variable is dichotomized, as is sometimes done in the democratization 
literature, democratizers are significantly less likely to have been British 
colonies or protectorates. Other national-level variables differ in the pre- 
dicted directions, but the difference is only statistically significant for three 
of them: literacy, Protestantism, and democratic heritage (Polity IV scale 
only), all of which are positively correlated with democratization. 

Two social classes appear to be related to democratization in this period: 
the working class and intellectuals. АП of the class variables differ in the 
predicted, positive, direction, but the difference is statistically significant 
only for the working class variable and the ratio of intellectuals to the 
adult population. In the comparison of means for 1904—12, the absolute 
number of intellectuals was significant and the ratio was not; for 1988— 
96, the pattern is the reverse. While the nondemocracies with the largest 
absolute number of higher-educated persons in 1904 participated unan- 
imously in the ensuing wave of democratizations, only half of the top 10 
in 1988 democratized by 1996. Of the two nondemocratic countries with 
by far the most higher-educated persons in 1988— Russia and China, with 
more than six and three times the number of the third-ranking country, 
respectively—only one democratized in this wave. The cadre effect im- 
plied by the significance of absolute numbers of intellectuals in the early 
20th century was not evident in the late 20th century. Instead, the effect 
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of intellectuals seems to lie in their relative, not absolute, numbers; for 
this reason, the rest of the analysis will focus primarily on the ratio of 
intellectuals. 


Multivariate Analysis 


We estimate a series of structural equation models that test the effects of 
class variables and national-level characteristics on democratization (see 
table 4). Model 1 represents a traditionally specified model of democra- 
tization with national-level characteristics—grouped into economic, po- 
litical, and social indicators—as the only explanatory variables. These 
results confirm certain findings in the literature on national-level predic- 
tors of democratization: Protestantism appears to be associated with a 
greater likelihood of democratization, and militarization appears to be 
associated with a lesser likelihood. However, some of our results are not 
consistent with previous studies. National wealth, the widely confirmed 
correlate of democracy, is not significantly correlated with democratiza- 
tion, either as GNP or GDP (substituted in models not reported here). 
Economic growth, population, literacy, life expectancy, British heritage, 
and democratic heritage seem to be uncorrelated with democratization.'? 

Next, model 2 of table 4 adds all of the class variables except the 
variable of key interest to us, intellectuals. We find that the coefficients 
for two of three social classes—the middle class and the working class— 
are statistically significant.” The importance of including class indicators 
is confirmed by the goodness of fit of models 1 and 2. The difference in 
x’ values and degrees of freedom for the two models indicate that the 
three social classes significantly improve the fit of model 1. In other words, 
the model without the three class variables does not fit the empirical data 
as well as the model that includes them. 

Last, we add the variable representing the social class of key interest 
to us: the ratio of intellectuals in the adult population (see model 3). This 
variable has a statistically significant and positive effect on democrati- 
zation. Moreover, it alters the traditionally specified relationship between 


?? Lipset et al. (1993) report a nonlinear relationship between national wealth and 
democracy. Cubic models, they argue, reflect the downturn in democracy as national 
wealth rises through the middle levels of the international distribution, a moment 
corresponding to the beginnings of capital-intensive industrialization (O'Donnell 1973). 
We were unable to find a similar pattern in these data. 

‘Infant mortality rate—an alternative, inverse measure of public health, not shown 
in table 4—shows the same pattern as life expectancy. Primary school enrollment ratio, 
swapped in for literacy in models not reported here, has no significant effect. 

? An alternative measure of working-class organization (Abootalebi 1995) has no sig- 
nificant effect. 
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ТАВГЕ 4 


CORRELATES ОЕ DEMOCRATIZATION, 1988—96: 
DIRECT MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATIONS 











Independent Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Economic: 
GNP per capita .............................. 112 —.207 .151 
(.205) (.262) {.289) 
GNP per capita growth, 1965-88 .......... —.106 —.415* —.359* 
(.165) (.204) (.196) 
Social: 
Population .................................... —.003 —.003 .002 
: (.003) (.003) (.004) 
Literacy гыбышы Ve Pee s Uo Ex :003 049 053 
(.029) (.038) (.037) 
Life expectancy .............................. 131 —.034 —.386* 
(.095) (1.103) (.159) 
Protestantism ................................. .061* .038* .059* 
(.024) (.022) (.024) 
Political: 
British heritage .............................. —.011 —.010 —.021* 
(.011) (.011) (.013) 
Militarization ................................. —.110* —.27* —.325* 
(.065) (.087) (.089) 
Democratic heritage ......................... —.041 —.026 —.109 
(.044) (.047) (.073) 
Class: 
Bourgeoisie ................................... АИ .510 —.227 
(.522) (.568) 
Middle class .................................. TE .299* .407* 
(.109) (.110) 
Working class ................. eese Е .183* .170* 
(.064) (.062) 
Intellectuals (ratio) ........................... J : .822* 
(.301) 
R’ for democratization ......................... 288 .508 .676 
n аена о E AE 94 94 94 
ЕЕ Пе 29 26 25 
x’ (significance relative to previous model) 53.1 40.5* 32.5* 


МотЕ.— Dependent variable is maximum increase in democracy from 1988 to 1989—96; see fig. 1. SEs 


are listed in parentheses. 
* Constrained to zero. 
*Р<.10. 
*Р<.05. 
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certain national level characteristics and democratization, raising life ex- 
pectancy and British heritage to significance. Moreover, this model has 
the highest А? value of the three models (0.676). Further evidence of the 
impact of intellectuals may be found in comparison of model fit: the x? 
scores for model 3 (including intellectuals) show a significantly better fit 
than both model 1 (excluding all class variables) and model 2 (excluding 
intellectuals)." In addition, intellectuals have a larger standardized co- 
efficient than the other class variables (0.746; middle class = 0.556; work- 
ing class = 0.426). 

When we substitute alternative measures of intellectuals for the ratio 
in the adult population, the effect is weaker. The absolute number of 
intellectuals in 1988 is not significantly correlated with democratization 
in 1989-96. Neither is the number of higher-education students in each 
country in 1988, suggesting that educated young people are no more 
important for democratization than older educated people.” The only 
alternative measure that is correlated with democratization is the number 
of scientific associations in each country in 1988—a crude measure of the 
collective organization of certain intellectuals, though scientists are a small 
subset of the category. The higher-education ratio is the only measure of 
intellectuals that generates a statistically significant improvement in fit 
over model 2. 


DISCUSSION 


Intellectuals mattered for democratization in two 20th-century waves of 
democratization. We present several forms of evidence for an early 20th- 
century wave, 1905—12: nondemocratic countries with more intellectuals 
were more likely to undergo democratization than those with fewer in- 
tellectuals; the intellectuals’ collective organizations provided the back- 
bone for the prodemocracy movements; other classes, such as the bour- 


2 These findings are partially replicated in ordinary least squares models. The intel- 
lectuals ratio is significantly associated with democratization—using either the Polity 
IV or Polyarchy indicators as the dependent variable—even when controlling for the 
other variables listed in table 4. The middle class is significantly associated with 
democratization as measured by the Polyarchy scale but not the Polity IV scale. How- 
ever, missing data reduced the sample size to fewer than half of the 94 non- 
democracies in the SEM models, so we do not report these findings. 

” As confirmation of this finding, we also found that educational expansion had no 
effect on democratization. To proxy educational expansion in each country, we plotted 
a line for the number of higher-education students in various years between 1960 and 
1988 (from various issues of the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook), then included the 
slope of this line in model 3 along with the current number of higher-education students. 
The slope had a negative coefficient but was not significant. The same noneffect 
emerged for the slope of the higher-education ratio. 
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geoisie and working class, either failed to support democratization or 
accepted the intellectuals’ leadership; and the intellectuals benefited dis- 
proportionately from democratization. All of these forms of evidence com- 
bine to suggest that intellectuals constituted the class basis of Четосга- 
tization during this period. 

Skipping ahead to the end of the 20th century, we present quantitative 
evidence for 94 countries that were nondemocratic in 1988. Structural 
equation models combining national-level and class-level variables find 
that countries with a greater ratio of intellectuals in the population were 
more likely to democratize in the ensuing eight years than countries with 
lower ratios. Whether or not intellectuals existed as a cohesive social group 
at this time, higher education appears to be associated with 
democratization. 

In addition, these models find that the size of the working class and 
the middle class are correlated with democratization, confirming the value 
of including class indicators in cross-national quantitative research on this 
subject. The bourgeoisie appears to have no significant effect, but this 
may be due to the insensitivity of the measure, the number of chambers 
of commerce in each country, which is limited to values of 0, 1, or 2. In 
standardized terms, intellectuals have a larger coefficient than the other 
classes, suggesting that democratization may be more sensitive to changes 
in higher education than to changes in other classes. 

Despite having found significant class effects on democratization, we 
do not wish to espouse some sort of lockstep threshold theory of prereq- 
uisites for democracy. Such theories fell out of favor in the last generation 
as they came to be perceived as “too deterministic for our taste” (Prze- 
worski 1997, p. 6), and a large portion of the literature on democratization 
has shifted away from prerequisites and toward process (Rustow 1970; 
Di Palma 1990, pp. 4—7; Karl and Schmitter 1991; Pagnucco 1995), with 
case studies on countries such as Paraguay (Arditi 1995) and Mongolia 
(Fish 1998) that have undergone democratization in the absence of the 
usual set of expected prerequisites (Kurzman 1998а). While leaving room 
for contingency, we find patterns of significant correlation that suggest 
an elective affinity between the size of the intellectual class and the like- 
lihood of democratization. 

This elective affinity may be time-specific. The early 20th-century link 
was based primarily on the organizational mobilization of self-identified 
intellectuals; for the late 20th century, we note the importance of the 
presence (rather than mobilization) of other-identified (rather than self- 
identified) intellectuals. In other words, the ratio of highly educated people 
(whether or not they self-identify as intellectuals, which we cannot mea- 
sure) comes to matter more than the mobilization of self-identified intel- 
lectuals (whether or not they are highly educated). Our only indicator of 
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intellectual organization in the late 20th century—the number of scientific 
associations, which captures only one portion of the educated popula- 
tion—has no significant effect on democratization. For the later period, 
then, democratization is associated with intellectuals as a sort of class-in- 
itself; for the earlier period, it is associated with intellectuals both as class- 
in-itself (the bivariate data on absolute number of secondary education 
students) and as class-for-itself. This discrepancy may be an artifact of 
our methodology, since we have no measure of intellectual self-identifi- 
cation to test the class-for-itself argument in the late 20th century, and 
too few cases for multivariate analysis to test the class-in-itself argument 
in the early 20th century. The discrepancy may also be due, we propose, 
to changes in the intellectual class. At different periods, it may conceive 
of itself in different terms or refuse to conceive of itself as a collective 
entity at all. 

Data limitations prevent us from testing our full quantitative model 
for intervening periods. However, we are able to offer preliminary evi- 
dence that the relationship between intellectuals and democratization 
holds for other years in the post-World War II period. As shown in table 
5, intellectuals are significantly more prevalent in democracies than in 
nondemocracies for each year covered in the Barro and Lee education 
data set, beginning in 1960. In addition, they were significantly more 
prevalent in nondemocracies that democratized over the ensuing eight 
years than in nondemocracies that did not (using an eight-year window 
in order to be consistent with tables 2 and 3). 

By way of illustration, we conclude with suggestive evidence from the 
years after the early 20th-century wave of democratizations, when intel- 
lectuals underwent a dramatic demobilization and disaffiliation with their 
intellectual group identity. By this time, the emerging democratic insti- 
tutions discussed in the first half of this paper had been undermined by 
monarchs or generals. The failure of these new democracies harmed the 
intellectuals. Their newspapers were closed, their parties were driven from 
parliament, their state sinecures were purged, and many were driven into 
exile. The new authoritarians adopted parts of the intellectuals’ hegemonic 
ideology—mass education and public health reform, for example—but 
without the former hegemons, who were incorporated selectively and only 
in subordinate roles (Kurzman 2003). 

The intellectuals plunged into despair, and themes of hopeless bleakness 
emerged in the literatures of all of these countries in the wake of failed 
democracy. A prodemocracy poet in Iran lamented, “This ruined grave- 
yard is not Iran. This desolate place is not Iran; where is Iran?” (Soroudi 
1979, p. 258). An Ottoman author opined: “My friend, sometimes the 
environment is like a bad omen, like a graveyard. What intelligence, what 
wisdom, what talent can survive there?” (Tunaya 1959, p. 64). A well- 
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TABLE 5 
INTELLECTUALS AS CORRELATE OF DEMOCRATIZATION, 1960-85 





INTELLECTUALS (RATIO) 


Democratic Status, Democratic Status, 
Base Year Ensuing Eight Years 

Mean, Mean, Mean, Mean, 
BASE YEAR Nondemocracies Democracies Nondemocratizers Democratizers 
1960 ....... 6.8 13.7* 5.3 10.6* 
1965 ....... 5.9 13.2* 4.7 9.1* 
1970 ....... 5.6 13.9* 4.7 7.4* 
1975 ....... 5.5 12.7* 4.9 7.4* 
1980 ....... 5.8 11.2* 4.3 9.6* 
1985 ....... 5.6 11.8* 4.2 : 8.0* 


NOTE.— The term “democracies” is defined by both Polity IV (POLITY > 6) and Polarchy (ID > 5); 
the term “democratizers” is defined by both scales above these thresholds simultaneously in at least one 
of the ensuing eight years. Significance levels refer to one-tailed t-test for comparison of means. 

*Р<.05. 


known Mexican novelist came to the “basic conviction that the fight is а 
hopeless one and a thorough waste” (Rutherford 1971, p. 89). In Portugal, 
the journal School Federation warned, “Black days await us. Days of 
hunger threaten us. Days of slavery await us" (Mónica 1978, р. 179). In 
Russia, a leading poet worried: “Already, as in a nightmare or a frightening 
dream, we can imagine that the darkness overhanging us is the shaggy 
chest of the shaft-horse, and that in another moment the heavy hoofs will 
descend” (Blok [1908] 1966, p. 363). A Chinese writer offered this extreme 
metaphor: 


Imagine an iron house having not a single window, and virtually indestruc- 
tible, with all its inmates sound asleep and about to die of suffocation. 
Dying in their sleep, they won’t feel the pain of death. Now if you raise a 
shout to awake a few of the light sleepers, making these unfortunate few 
suffer the agony of irrevocable death, do you really think you are doing 
them a good turn? (quoted in Schwarcz 1986, p. 13) 


With their class mobilization in ruins, intellectuals began to criticize 
the collective identity of “intellectual.” In Russia, a widely noted book of 
essays berated the intellectuals’ class mobilization (Read 1979; Shatz and 
Zimmerman 1994). In the Ottoman Empire, a popular pamphlet de- 
nounced the prodemocracy intellectuals for aping the West (Atis 1995, pp. 
250-52). In Iran, prodemocracy intellectuals were mocked as “national 
goody-goodies” (Katouzian 1979, p. 544). In China, leftist intellectuals 
adopted the slogan “Down with the intellectual class” (Schwarcz 1986, p. 
186). Ironically, it was at this time that a handful of activists, recognizing 
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that “the class of intellectuals” had become “disinherited,” tried to establish 
an international organization to promote their identity and represent their 
interests (Lévy 1931, p. 6). 

The decline of the intellectuals’ collective identity during this period 
corresponded with their reluctance to pursue prodemocracy movements. 
In place of collective mobilization for democracy, intellectuals scattered, 
“looking for new gods” (Shanin 1986, p. 208). If some intellectuals served 
in interwar governments, they no longer ruled in their own name but 
rather in the name of the socialist working class, the nationalist bour- 
geoisie, or the fascist fatherland—the diversity of camps that Mannheim 
observed. Democracy during this period, then, was the result of other 
forces than the collective action of intellectuals. 

This shift implies that the social basis of democratization may change 
over time. If the intellectuals were central in the early 20th century but 
not in subsequent decades, then democratizations of this period must have 
had other champions. This suggests that causal explanations of democ- 
ratization may need to be cautious about generalizing across time: rather 
than search for a generalized association between certain social classes 
and certain political configurations, the analysis of democratization may 
be forced to limit itself to time-specific contexts. But that is the maximal 
implication of this study. The minimal implication is that intellectuals 
sometimes matter for democratization, as for instance in the beginning 
and end of the 20th century. How they matter may have changed over 
the course of the century, but they—and other classes—deserve systematic 
attention in the literature on democratization. 
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Heaven’s Kitchen: Living Religion at God’s Love We Deliver. By 
Courtney Bender. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. 
xiii+ 192. $40.00 (cloth); $16.00 (paper). 


John Р, Bartkowski 
Mississippi State University 


In this delightful volume, Courtney Bender examines how people practice 
and talk about religion in everyday life outside the confines of traditional 
religious institutions. God’s Love We Deliver, the organizational case at 
the center of this incisive study, is a nonreligious social service agency 
despite the reference to deity in its name. This agency, located in New 
York City, takes as its mission the delivery of hot, gourmet-quality meals 
to homebound persons with AIDS. Bender’s book examines the rich and 
often incongruous cultural dynamics evidenced at God’s Love We Deliver 
and scrutinizes how everyday encounters there give rise to talk about 
religion. She renders a thoughtful analysis of relationships between agency 
administrators, chefs, kitchen staff, and volunteer workers in the agency. 
The ethnographic accounts generated from the kitchen are as delightful 
as the agency’s gourmet meals are delectable. Conversations and practices 
related to religion are nurtured by such quotidian rituals as dicing onions, 
peeling carrots, and the performance of various other activities necessary 
for “getting the meals out.” Bender discovers various speech genres that 
workers use to talk about religion, which include everyday references to 
church-going, seasonal discussions of religious holidays, and satirical com- 
mentaries on religion. 

The book’s back cover categorizes this volume under the rubric of 
“sociology/religion,” but this representation is only partly correct. Bender’s 
volume seeks to make sense of the “absent present” quality of religion in 
the daily activities of persons who work and volunteer at God’s Love We 
Deliver. By decentering religion in her analysis, Bender is able to scrutinize 
the circumstances under which God-talk and spiritual experience surface 
within nonreligious contexts. This unconventional approach enables her 
to explore how faith is interwoven—often quite subtly—into the mundane 
elements of social life and how spiritual experiences surface in the most 
unlikely of places. While other scholars of religion might erroneously 
sideline or exclude altogether the nonreligious aspects of social life from 
their work, Bender demonstrates the importance of examining the inter- 
penetration of the spiritual and the secular. Upon completing this volume, 
it occurred to me that Bender’s analytical approach could be readily 
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applied to examining representations of religion in other domains of sec- 
ular culture, such as popular music, movies, art, and sport. 

To her credit, Bender avoids an essentialist portrayal of everyday life 
at God’s Love We Deliver. The mission of the agency has changed as the 
broader context of social service provision has evolved. Originally mo- 
tivated by religious underpinnings evidenced in the agency’s name, God’s 
Love We Deliver has transformed—and secularized—itself to incorporate 
new understandings of AIDS. Given dramatic changes in treatment op- 
tions and demographic characteristics of those with AIDS, the intention- 
ally indulgent character of gourmet feasts served in the agency’s early 
years ultimately gave way to more scientific approaches emphasizing the 
nutritional quality of food and an antipoverty focus to combat the growth 
of AIDS among the poor. Despite the virtuous intentions of many of the 
persons who work for and volunteer at the agency, this is not a white- 
washed ethnography. Conflicts of various sorts emerge among chefs and 
staff in the kitchen, as well as between agency administrators who work 
“upstairs” in the agency building and kitchen staff whose work is per- 
formed “downstairs.” Many of these conflicts are traced to the uneasy 
tension between the hierarchical organizational structure of God’s Love 
We Deliver and the progressive social values that animate its outreach. 
Through it all, Bender’s conceptual approach combined with her pains- 
takingly detailed ethnography reveal culture in action—that is, surfacing, 
metamorphosing, and always subject to intense negotiation. Given the 
single-case focus of this volume, a reasonable argument could be made 
for conducting a follow-up analysis as a comparative study in which 
religious talk and practice in a faith-based social service agency is con- 
trasted with that in a secular counterpart. 

This book is appropriate for a number of different courses, including 
those on religion, culture, social service provision, and ethnographic meth- 
ods. Bender has a gift for writing that ably combines erudition and ac- 
cessibility. Those interested in the theoretical foundations of the study 
will delight in the detailed endnotes she provides. Vet, astutely placed as 
they are, these notes do not detract from the engaging stories told in the 
body of the volume. The result is a text that caters to many audiences. 
Like the meals provided by God’s Love We Deliver, this volume will suit 
the palates of many. Heaven’s Kitchen delivers. 


Charitable Choices: Religion, Race, and Poverty in the Post-Welfare Era. 
By John P. Bartkowski and Helen A. Regis. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. ix+214. $69.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Rebecca A. Allahyari 
School of American Research 


How will faith-based organizations respond to charitable choice? We have 
limited data on which organizations choose to use government funding 
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and even less on the more interesting question of how they wrestle with 
the decision. John P. Bartkowski and Helen A. Regis provide six case 
studies within a multifaceted analytical framework that focus primarily 
on the stories of congregational leaders and their decision making about 
how best to do benevolent work. The authors situate these vocabularies 
of motive within a matrix of ideals around past, present, and future 
religious communities. These in turn involve racialized religious ecologies 
and faith-based social capital as bonding capital (inwardly focused) versus 
bridging capital (externally focused). This approach highlights what is at 
stake for these religious clergy and allows the authors to conclude by 
offering some generic processes at play in charitable choice politics for 
religious communities. 

The opening chapter dramatically sets the stage in a “post-welfare era” 
(p. 1) wherein faith-based organizations occupy center stage in poverty 
relief measures. Although the subsequent historical chapter documents 
the history of welfare provision in the United States through the lens of 
faith-based benevolence, the opening suggests that until recently govern- 
ment agencies and religious organizations operated along two parallel 
tracks of charitable works. Yet, the historical context suggests to this 
reader that charitable choice represents a change in magnitude rather 
than kind of collaboration. 

Mississippi, among the most impoverished states in the nation, became 
in 1994 the first to enact a collaborative government-faith poverty ame- 
lioration program through its Department of Human Services. The Faith 
and Families Program strove to link families on welfare with local con- 
gregations. Although the program faltered, the clergy involved have had 
greater experience with initiatives such as charitable choice than clergy 
elsewhere. Yet, not all clergy deemed local benevolence ideal. Through 
an assessment of heartfelt compassion and discerning judgment toward 
the poor, congregations may orient themselves toward intensive benev- 
olence, intermittent relief, parachurch collaboration, or distant missions. 

For example, Pastor Nancy Evans—from the black, middle-class 
United Methodist church—speaks to how charitable choice could extend 
her congregation’s history of political activism in a rural setting. In con- 
trast, and also working from a rural location, Pastor James Holt of a 
working-class, white, older United Methodist congregation acknowledges 
a “reluctance to cross racial lines” (p. 96). He explains that his congregation 
provides only sporadic aid to its members. In the social capital language 
used by the authors, Pastor Holt expresses little enthusiasm for bridging 
capital, or parachurch collaboration, whereas Pastor Evans indicates an 
inclination for both bonding capital and bridging capital in her 
congregation. 

A further comparison between the charitable choice politics of Elder 
Smith, from a predominately African-American Pentecostal church, and 
Pastor Robert Davidson, from a white, upper-middle-class church affili- 
ated with the Southern Baptist convention, further complicates our un- 
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derstanding of decision-making processes. Elder Smith claims racialized 
and spiritual kinship with those on welfare, and he praises the efficiency 
of faith-based work. Elder Smith expresses dismay that blacks in this 
urban setting have not achieved better interfaith benevolent work ties. 
Pastor Davidson speaks with pride of his congregation’s generous direct 
aid and contributions to local interfaith efforts, and he sees racism as no 
longer a concern in the South and decries big government. Despite his 
professed openness to charitable choice participation, he recounts past 
difficulties in the Faith and Families Program due to the recipients’ re- 
luctance to being held accountable. Finally, lest racial charitable politics 
in Mississippi be understood mistakenly only in black-white terms, the 
authors consider the pickup truck advocacy of Father Dejean, who pri- 
marily serves Hispanic migrant workers; Dr. Amir Hamman’s ministering 
to the religiously marginal Islamic community; and street-level benevo- 
lence at an emotionally powerful and racially inclusive March for Jesus. 

The comparative case method stretched across a complex analytical 
framework sketches the terrain in broad, suggestive, analytical strokes. 
How a congregation enacts benevolent works emerges out of historically 
based congregational identities. Congregations “cultivate social capital by 
engaging collectively in boundary work” that is “at once integrative and 
exclusionary” (p. 161) and, intriguingly, sometimes surprising. In their 
appendix, Bartkowski and Regis tell us more about the milieu than the 
method. I wondered how a sociologist of religion and an anthropological 
geographer of race negotiated fieldwork, analysis, and writing. I imagine 
that collaboration allowed this book to appear earlier than it might with 
but one author. Yet, how was it shaped by this process? What might other 
ethnographers learn from their experiences? 

Longitudinal qualitative studies of welfare reform and its effects on 
women and children have begun to inform our understandings of the on- 
the-ground impact of the devolution of the welfare state. Bartkowski and 
Regis’s study suggests the importance of a sustained and comparative 
examination of faith-based charity. We benefit from the timeliness of their 
study. Yet, how will congregations and communities be transformed over 
time by charitable choice politics? 


All in Sync: How Music and Art Are Revitalizing American Religion. By 
Robert Wuthnow. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2003. Pp. ху1+284. $29.95. 


R. Stephen Warner 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


The signal importance of this book, particularly for the religious profes- 
sionals to whom much of it is addressed, is its sustained argument that 
religion pertains to the body as well as to the mind. *Like many other 
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professionals who have spent years in school, clergy too often fall into a 
pattern of thinking that reality is from the neck up” (p. 245). To ensure 
the vitality of their churches, those in the lead are coming to recognize 
that the laity are drawn as much by music and drama as by sermons. 
The book’s main shortcoming is that the author did not find a way to 
make his point other than to report his interviewees’ extensive talk about 
“spirituality” and “the arts.” Too much of All In Sync is a head trip about 
the senses. . 

Robert Wuthnow draws on a rich trove of data he gathered for the 
study between 1998 and 2002, including the Arts and Religion Survey, 
consisting of structured, face-to-face interviews with a mixed probability/ 
quota sample of 1,530 adult Americans, hundreds of in-depth interviews 
with laity and religious and artistic leaders in several sites around the 
country, and 10 focus groups, also from different sites. The survey asked 
people about their religious participation, their self-assessed spirituality, 
and their attitudes toward and experience with various art forms. The 
leaders were asked what they do with and think about the arts in religion, 
and the focus groups were presented with examples of art (music, paint- 
ings, and literature) to which their reactions were recorded. The findings 
are presented in eight chapters with over 40 tables, supplemented in the 
endnotes with regression coefficients. No doubt to ensure that voices from 
all sectors get their say, the narrative moves quickly from person to person 
and place to place. Because the samples are truly representative, respon- 
dents, as well as the religious arts they practice, are overwhelmingly Chris- 
tian, although the influence of eastern religions is felt. 

One valuable finding is a series of demonstrations that spirituality and 
religion support one another. The two are different—spirituality is as- 
sociated with individuality and creativity and religion with institutions 
and traditions—but despite popular slogans, not opposed. The highly 
spiritual are likely to attend church and pray regularly, affirm orthodox 
belief and volunteer for service activities at the same time that they dis- 
proportionately say they've shopped for a church and would be interested 
in learning about other religions. Broadly speaking, self-assessed spiri- 
tuality also correlates with involvement and interest in the arts. Among 
those who apply their skills to spiritual matters, *dabblers," who imagine 
themselves to be inventive, are contrasted to disciplined artists who know 
that they drink from ancient wells. Religion, spirituality, and the arts alike 
depend on *communities of memory." 

Perhaps because of the author's conviction that the arts in general are 
underappreciated by religious professionals and must collectively be lifted 
up, none of them gets what I would call sustained separate attention, 
least of all music, which the survey reveals to be the most important art 
form for religious and spiritual purposes. (А runner-up, mostly neglected 
in the analysis in favor of literature, is handicrafts, such as sewing and 
woodworking.) Aside from a casual dismissal of the work of Snoop Dogg 
and Motley Crüe, Wuthnow treats music as of a piece. Listening to a 
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record or performing the same piece, singing or playing an instrument, 
and doing so alone or with others are effectively the same. The power of 
making music together, alluded to in the interview from which the book’s 
title is taken, goes unexplored. Participants in the so-called worship wars, 
pitting exponents of contemporary praise choruses against those of old- 
fashioned hymns, are quoted individually at length, but the bitter con- 
troversy in which they are engaged goes unmentioned. The only systematic 
distinction the author attends to is that between the catholic tastes of the 
mainline and the more qualified endorsement of the arts by evangelicals. 

It appears to be the last-mentioned issue—conservative Protestants’ 
legendary prohibitions against dancing and movies as well as their more 
recent attacks on publicly funded art works that offend their sensibilities— 
that animates the urgency the author attaches to the reconciliation of 
religion with the arts. Acknowledging an institutional differentiation be- 
tween the sphere of the arts and that of religion, he strives to breach a 
boundary that he sees between the two activities. From a different point 
of view, one could as well ask how it is possible to conceive of religion 
without the arts: No singing? No psalms? No bells? No icons? No tap- 
estries? No statuary? No calligraphy? The systematic question of the 
relation of art and religion is touched on at best, and is, in my opinion, 
mostly obscured by the author’s lengthy discussions with professionals in 
both areas whose concerns are practical rather than theoretical. None- 
theless, social theorists will have much to work with in the author’s 
provocative thesis that the secret of American religion’s continuing vitality 
is to be found in a turn toward sensual experience and away from words, 
or, to put it in theological terms, from propositional assertions to incar- 
national experience. 


The Secular Revolution: Power, Interests, and Conflict in the Seculari- 
zation of American Public Life. Edited by Christian Smith. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2003. Pp. xii+484. $60.00 
(cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Steve Bruce 
University of Aberdeen 


This is both an excellent and a weak book. The nine chapters of substance 
provide detailed, sociologically informed, historical accounts of early 20th- 
century struggles between religious traditionalists and the promoters of 
various secularizing agendas in such key fields of 0.5. life as education, 
law, science and medicine, and mass media. These essays are first-rate, 
and although the content will be familiar to historians of U.S. religion, 
much of it will be new to sociologists. Particularly interesting is Christian 
Smith's essay on the attempts of Albion Small of the University of Chicago 
and others to set the new discipline of sociology on a scientific footing by, 
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among other things, shunting religious do-gooders out of sociology and 
into a school of social administration. 

What spoils the book is the editor’s justification for his interest in 
deliberate secularization. As though lacking confidence in the book’s in- 
trinsic merits, he feels obliged to locate it in recent critiques of the sec- 
ularization paradigm. And he does so not by the obvious route of saying 
“here are detailed case studies of how secularization occurred in specific 
spheres.” Instead, he begins with a lengthy critique of the secularization 
paradigm. 

Most of this is the familiar caricature developed and endlessly repeated 
by Rodney Stark and his associates working in the rational choice theory 
of religion. It is a highly partial reading of texts designed to support the 
conclusion that “we have been taught to think of secularization as the 
natural and inevitable by-product of ‘modernization’” (p. 1). As evidence 
of partiality I note that more space is given to a doctoral thesis by a man 
who never again wrote about religion than is given to Max Weber. I also 
note a degree of recycling. Twenty years ago Stark offered as compelling 
proof that sociologists of secularization regarded the demise of religion as 
inevitable a quotation from a 1966 anthropology textbook written by 
Anthony Wallace. Stark himself has used that same quotation at least 
twice more and it appears here again (p. 16). 

It is important to Smith that he depicts the secularization paradigm as 
promoting the “natural and inevitable decline” of religion because he 
wishes to promote his “secular revolution” perspective (which sees certain 
aspects of secularization as the outcome of bitterly contested struggles) as 
novel. It may be that things look different to someone educated in Eu- 
ropean sociology, but I do not see why we need to treat the propositions 
(a) there are some pretty obvious tensions between aspects of moderni- 
zation and traditional religion traditionally held, and (5) change occurs 
through actors competing to promote rival interests and agendas, as com- 
peting alternatives. Although a paid-up secularizationist, I cannot see how 
the big changes occur without the microstruggles. 

My suspicion is that Smith mistakes a failure to say the obvious for 
not knowing the obvious. For brevity, historical sociologists often write 
in sweeping abstractions, but this does not mean that they think there 
are mysterious, causal processes that can substitute for human conflict as 
the carriers of change. For example, to say that the increasing social and 
cultural diversity of modern societies, combined with a growing egali- 
tarianism, made impossible the church form of religion (a simple summary 
of a key secularization theme) does not mean that we are ignorant of the 
bitter struggles for individual liberty, the attempts by state churches to 
maintain their hegemony, the governments that fell because they failed 
to reconcile increasing tolerance with maintaining the position of the state 
church, or the millions of pages of invective that were spent on church- 
state disputes. It simply means that, as the historians have ably docu- 
mented those details for us, we can take their work as given. 
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There is also an unnecessarily unpleasant tone in Smith’s introduction. 
For example, after showing that the old liberal, Protestant denominations 
were by the 1880s a minority of U.S. Christians, he adds that “social 
dominance is seldom a direct function of numerical strength” and gives 
as an example the apartheid regime in South Africa. Unless he seriously 
believes that the Disciples of Christ behaved like the Afrikaner National 
Party, such a comparison is quite improper. 

Finally, I would add that the secular revolution story, while entirely 
reasonable, is only part of the picture. The removal of religion from the 
public sphere was partly driven by secular interests, but it was also pro- 
moted by or acquiesced to by committed Christians who saw it as a 
reasonable price to pay for social harmony and for their own liberties. To 
build an unum out of pluribus requires a solution to the problem of 
sectarian conflict; liberal democracies took some time (and a lot of struggle) 
to work out that allowing almost everything in private while trying to 
maintain a religiously neutral public square was an effective solution. 


Religion in Europe at the End of the Second Millennium: A Sociological 
Profile. By Andrew M. Greeley. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Pub- 
lishers, 2003. Pp. xv+252. $34.95. 


Nancy T. Ammerman 
Boston University 


Andrew Greeley has been among the most important contributors to the 
sociology of religion for the last 40 years and he has been instrumental 
in moving the survey research community toward including questions 
about religion in major national and international social surveys. This 
book is a report on one such effort (the International Social Survey Pro- 
gram modules on religion from 1991 and 1998), along with some com- 
parisons to data from the European Values Studies of 1981, 1990, and 
1995. From the very beginning, however we are warned that even Greeley 
considers these data sources less than ideal. Throughout the book we are 
reminded of their failings, so that by the end, we are not surprised to find 
Greeley saying “while it is not very good, it is all there is” (p. 216). 
Still, the existence of comparative data on more than two dozen Eu- 
ropean countries was too much to resist. Indeed, there are some intriguing 
findings here. In most instances where there has been religious decline, 
it is more severe when the questions are about institutional religion than 
about belief. There are strong hints that Europeans have lost faith in 
their churches, but not necessarily in faith itself. There are fascinating U- 
shaped curves on a variety of indicators, hinting that the youngest cohorts 
are more likely to believe than are their parents and nearly as likely as 
their grandparents. In addition, the effects of university education (det- 
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rimental to belief in earlier cohorts) ceased in the cohorts born after the 
1950s. 

This reading of the data, of course, reflects Greeley’s own theoretical 
preoccupations, which are never far from the surface here. Although he 
claims he will not be bothered by testing secularization, nearly every 
conclusion is shaped by his delight at demonstrating that religion has not 
disappeared. He is also pleased to find that his vision of a warm and 
loving God (which he claims is the more orthodox vision) seems actually 
to be on the rise. Still, this is not a book shaped by any theory, but rather 
an ad hoc reporting of research results. The real bottom line of this report 
is that “a single, one-directional model does not begin to cope with the 
variety of religious phenomena in Europe” (p. xi)—a conclusion with 
which I wholeheartedly agree. Whatever “secularization” means, its pro- 
cesses and effects are highly variable and always shaped by the particular 
institutional and cultural history in question. 

Greeley offers this book as both a corrective to those who think religion 
has disappeared and a benchmark to measure future change. In some 
sense, it succeeds at both tasks, but I would be remiss if I did not voice 
my grave reservations about the book as it now stands. Put most bluntly, 
this book is so full of errors that it is the publishing equivalent of a “lemon.” 
We have perhaps grown used to the occasional typographical errors that 
escape thé editor’s and author’s eyes (although one would think Father 
Greeley would catch “alter” for “altar”). This book takes the usual irritants 
up a notch, however, with parentheses and quotes that are opened but 
not closed (or vice versa), questions without question marks at the end, 
sentences with missing words, “both” without a following “and,” and more. 
Barely a page goes by without a sentence that requires rereading to de- 
cipher its intended meaning. 

Unfortunately, the statistics on which this book so heavily relies are as 
undecipherable as the prose in the text. Most of the tables lack any in- 
dication of whether the results being reported are statistically significant 
(or on what basis) or take any control variables into account. Many contain 
asterisks without any notation as to what the asterisks mean. Much of 
the labeling of variables is so cryptic as to make deciphering the categories, 
questions, or scales being referenced a challenge. It is doubly so given 
that, inexplicably, the appendix contains a copy of a religion module from 
the GSS (mentioned only in passing in this book), not the religion module 
from the ISSP (question numbers from which are referenced in the text, 
but nowhere available in the book). Following the flow of data is made 
further difficult by the fact that there are sometimes whole duplicate tables 
(but with different numbers), tables that are referenced but never appear, 
tables without variables or columns they were apparently intended to 
have, and tables with headings that differ from the headings by which 
they are referenced in the text (and sometimes just a reference to “the 
table"—you get to guess which one). Even if all the tables had been 
perfectly labeled so as to be decipherable, they would still have been 
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frustratingly difficult to interpret, since the list of countries included was 
in no order I could ever make sense of—not alphabetical, by region, or 
by religious similarities or even by magnitude of effects. It seems that 
Greeley may have had as much trouble as I in reading the tables, since 
there are also a number of places where the numbers in the tables and 
the account in the text simply do not match. 

And then there are the citations—or lack thereof. The list of references 
barely covers two pages, and the endnotes are used for anecdotal remarks 
rather than bibliographic excursuses. (There is also a chapter with 19 
endnotes for which there are no endnote numbers in the text.) There are 
dozens of points where studies are only vaguely referenced with no full 
citation anywhere. Sometimes the citations in the text look orthodox, (e.g., 
Stark and Iannaccone 1994), but there is no entry in the bibliography, 
and the study is referred to on the next page as the “Glock and Iannaccone” 
findings. Even when a study is fully cited, the authors’ names are likely 
to be misspelled. 

This sloppiness is an indicator of a book that fails to give attention to 
the several other good studies of European religion that are emerging and 
the very lively research community that now exists in a variety of nations. 
The work of Grace Davie and Daniele Hervieu-Leger come immediately 
to mind as examples of theoretically informed and empirically solid as- 
sessments of the complexity of European religion (see Grace Davie, Re- 
ligion in Modern Europe: A Memory Mutates [Oxford University Press, 
2000] and Daniele Hervieu-Leger, Religion as a Chain of Memory [Rutgers 
University Press, 2000]). Happily, Greeley is no longer correct in his as- 
sessment that good analyses of European religion are unavailable. 


Eastern European Capitalism in the Making. By Elena A. Iankova. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. xiv+223. $50.00. 


Eric Hanley 
University of Kansas 


In this book the author examines the emergence of tripartite arrangements 
in two post-Communist settings: Poland and Bulgaria. Avoiding use of 
the term “corporatism” because of its ambiguous and often contested 
meanings, Iankova uses the term "tripartism" to highlight what she re- 
gards as the distinctive features of the negotiations that have occurred in 
these two countries between representatives of government, capital, and 
labor. While these tripartite forums regularly addressed corporatist issues 
such as wages and unemployment, Iankova argues that the range of issues 
under discussion extended beyond traditional economic concerns, incor- 
porated a broader range of interest groups than traditional corporatist 
arrangements, and involved bargaining not only between peak associa- 
tions but also between regional and local actors. Post-Communist tripar- 
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tism thus deviates from corporatism as it is generally understood in terms 
of purpose, policy functions, participating actors, and organizational and 
institutional structure. The institutionalization of tripartite arrangements 
has resulted, according to the author, in “a brand of capitalism distinct 
from American neoliberalism, West European corporatism, and Japanese 
statism.” Although this last claim does not stand up to critical scrutiny, 
the book nevertheless makes a number of important contributions to our 
understanding of industrial relations in post-Communist societies. 

First, the author’s analysis of the emergence of tripartism in Bulgaria 
and Poland shows that international organizations were instrumental in 
the establishment of this type of social dialogue. The IMF, the World 
Bank, and the EU all pressed for the establishment of commissions made 
up of representatives of capital, labor, and government on the belief that 
such commissions would facilitate the implementation of painful but nec- 
essary reforms. It is thus fair to describe the tripartite forums that have 
taken root in post-Communist Eastern Europe as foreign imports. Second, 
although representatives of labor in Bulgaria and Poland were unable to 
forestall dramatic drops in living standards during the 1990s, they were 
nevertheless able to obtain important concessions. In Poland, for example, 
tripartite negotiations gave rise to the Enterprise Pact of 1994, which gave 
workers considerable voice in the privatization of the firms in which they 
worked. Finally, the author demonstrates quite convincingly that tripartite 
dialogue in Bulgaria and Poland has played an important role in main- 
taining social peace during difficult transitional periods. In both countries, 
the establishment of tripartite forums coincided with a dramatic drop in 
the number of strike actions. The oft-mentioned lack of popular unrest 
in post-Communist Eastern European cannot therefore be attributed ex- 
clusively to the fragmentation of labor movements in the region. Much 
of the credit (or blame) for social peace lies with the tripartite institutions 
that are the focus of this book. 

Despite these contributions, there are a number of problems with the 
author's account of post-Communist tripartism. First and foremost, the 
author fails to bring to light the extent to which state actors continue to 
dominate tripartite institutions. As the author's analysis itself demon- 
strates, labor unions and employer associations in post-Communist East- 
ern Europe remained weak and fragmented in the 1990s. Many of the 
decisions that tripartite commissions made were not binding. Further- 
more, tripartite commissions frequently failed to reach a consensus, in 
which case governments were free to impose policies unilaterally. This 
happened in Bulgaria in 1995 when tripartite negotiations ended in an 
impasse, the government sent a draft budget to parliament without con- 
sensus, and a subsequent devaluation of the currency reduced real wages 
to $10 per month. In Poland, the consensus that produced the Enterprise 
Pact in 1994 broke down in 1997, allowing the neoliberal government in 
power to impose its own policies relating to public sector reform and wage 
inflation. Even when consensus was reached, the ever-present threat by 
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governments to impose unilateral solutions has clearly forced the repre- 
sentatives of labor in both Poland and Bulgaria to accept painful reform 
packages, an outcome that calls into question the author’s claim that 
tripartism represents a form of social compromise. That tripartite insti- 
tutions have helped keep the peace in post-Communist Eastern Europe 
is beyond question. However, in describing the dialogue between capital, 
labor, and government that helped maintain this peace, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the coercive instruments that were at governments’ disposal. 

A number of the author’s other conclusions are also open to question. 
First, Iankova claims that tripartism has become a firmly rooted feature 
of the post-Communist societies in question. In actuality, this is an open 
question. Tripartist arrangements may persist, in which case an opening 
may exist for the negotiation of more equitable social pacts in the future. 
State domination of the existing arrangements, however, along with the 
fragmentation of both employer associations and labor unions, leaves open 
the possibility that tripartite forums may in fact wither away. Second, the 
assertion that tripartism in Poland and Bulgaria has established a unique 
brand of capitalism is highly questionable. Tripartite forums in these two 
countries have in large part been devices used by governments to obtain 
support for neoliberal reforms. In comparison to the radical economic 
policies implemented at the behest of Polish and Bulgarian governments, 
the concessions that labor unions have achieved for their members have 
been very modest indeed. Thus, unless the neoliberal reforms that have 
been implemented in post-Communist societies represent a distinct form 
of capitalism, there appears to be no basis for arguing that tripartism has 
given rise to a hybrid form of capitalism based on institutionalized com- 
promise between powerful social actors. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book does provide a useful account of 
the emergence of tripartite institutions in post-Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope. I recommend it to those who study the region as well as those 
interested in industrial relations from a comparative perspective. 


Working Difference: Women’s Working Lives in Hungary and Austria, 
1945—1995. By Eva Fodor. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2003. 
Pp. х1+207. $54.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Mary Blair-Loy 
University of California, San Diego 


This comparison of women's achievement in state socialist Hungary and 
capitalist Austria makes contributions to the areas of class analysis, gender 
stratification, and feminist theory. The comparative research design is one 
of the book's strengths. Austria and Hungary were both part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and remained socially similar until Hungary estab- 
lished a state socialist regime in 1949. But by the early 1980s, the life 
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chances of women in the two countries had sharply diverged. By 1982, 
Hungarian women’s access to higher education and the labor force had 
increased dramatically: women had achieved equity in postsecondary ed- 
ucation, and 81% of women of working age were employed, mostly full- 
time and continuously. In contrast, Austrian women had not reached 
parity in universities. Only 48% were employed, many part-time and 
discontinuously. Fodor examines the factors predicting women’s access 
to fairly elite, managerial positions in the economy or government. 

Another outstanding feature of this study is the triangulation of multiple 
methods. Fodor uses representative, quantitative data sets in each country, 
focusing on the 1980s. Her within-country logistic regression models reveal 
changes over time in the strength of various factors facilitating or im- 
peding access to managerial positions. She also constructs abbreviated 
models used cross-nationally to reveal differences in these factors across 
place. The stark summaries of stratification processes presented by the 
regression coefficients are given depth by her interviews with female man- 
agers and by fascinating material from the archives of the Austrian Par- 
liament and the Hungarian Communist Party. Fodor straightforwardly 
acknowledges data limitations and uses reasonable strategies to limit en- 
suing biases. The book would work well in a graduate methods course. 

Fodor tries to combine the strengths of a macro, comparative analysis 
with a historically contingent study of how gender inequality is con- 
structed, displayed, and reinvented across time and place. I briefly recap 
some of her conclusions, focusing on the early 1980s. In Austria, economic 
capital and university degrees were generally necessary for becoming a 
manager. Women were expected to devote themselves to home and family. 
Employed Austrian women were less likely than Austrian men (or Hun- 
garian women) to attain managerial positions, primarily due to the in- 
formal barriers they faced to achieving higher education. When Austrian 
women did try to become managers, they had to compete with men on 
the basis of similarity and in accordance with principles of liberal indi- 
vidualism. Fodor argues that the principle of gender similarity implies 
the formidable task of conforming to an unspoken male norm, with the 
result of most women’s exclusion from managerial positions. 

In Hungary, advancement depended upon cultural and especially po- 
litical capital (Communist Party membership). The Communist Party en- 
couraged Hungarian women’s labor force participation due to an ideo- 
logical commitment to women’s emancipation and worries about a labor 
shortage. Hungarian society constructed women as different from men 
and deserving of special protections, consistent with Communist ideologies 
of group identities in service to the common good. Although they had 
better chances of becoming managers than did Austrian women, Hun- 
garian women were disadvantaged relative to their male compatriots due 
to a lack of political capital. Fodor argues that women’s achievement 
based on difference leads to a limited inclusion of women into lower levels 
of authority. 
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In both cases, women faced barriers to attaining the most important 
capital for success: a university education in Austria or Communist Party 
membership in Hungary. And in both cases, the cultural construction of 
women as primarily devoted to the family cast them as unfit to be edu- 
cated, economically productive individuals in Austria or devoted party 
members in Hungary. Hence, we see the flexibility but pervasiveness of 
gender inequality across these capitalist and state socialist societies. 

I appreciated this book’s many accomplishments. However, I wish it 
had gone further in suggesting a more general analysis of how national 
cultural and political constructions can limit and be limited by economic 
factors. Features of a more abstract explanation remain fuzzy and incon- 
sistent. For example, the explanation of the term “gender regime” is un- 
developed (p. 7). This concept depends upon “institutions,” but the mean- 
ing of the latter term shifts throughout the book (e.g., pp. 7, 24, 26, 28). 
The term “gender” is suddenly supplemented with “masculinity” without 
explanation (e.g., p. 60), but later “masculinity” disappears from the text. 
Fodor describes cultural structures, such as Austrian Catholic Church 
doctrine or the Hungarian Communist Party’s commitment to women’s 
emancipation. Yet an abstract analysis of how these cultural structures 
interact with economic or demographic pressures (e.g., labor market short- 
ages and surpluses) is either lacking or inconsistent. This book taught me 
much about the specific cases, but it provided fewer insights into broader 
processes of gender inequality. 


The Role of Social Capital in Development: An Empirical Assessment. 
Edited by Christiaan Grootaert and Thierry van Bastelaer. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. xxii+360. $60.00. 


Maxine Molyneux 
University of London 


The debate over social capital may have waned in the domains of politics 
and sociology, but it has acquired new life in development policy and 
practice. Here, it has joined the lexicon of the new development agenda, 
along with that other current favorite, “participation,” to infuse devel- 
opment thinking with a greater appreciation of the social. Grootaert and 
van Bastelaer’s volume consists of 10 studies commissioned by the World 
Bank as part of its social capital initiative. It signals an effort to test 
empirically some of the propositions emerging from the social capital 
literature and to think about which social relations and conditions can 
make the difference between the success and failure of development 
initiatives. 

The collection has the imprimatur of Robert Putnam, who has con- 
tributed the forward, but its focus is less on how social capital contributes 
to democracy and more on how it contributes to economic growth. The 
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majority of the studies are undertaken by economists, many senior ana- 
lysts associated with the Bank. Social capital, from this perspective, is 
treated as similar to other forms of capital whether material or nonma- 
terial in that it represents an asset that produces benefit, leading to higher 
incomes. As Paul Collier argues, social capital is positively associated with 
efficiency and distributional results, facilitating knowledge transmission 
and hence trust, reducing market failures in information, and through 
norms and rules reducing free riding. 

Membership in networks, participation in decision making, and social 
interaction in neighborhoods are favored measures for capturing the den- 
sity of social capital. But proxy indicators for social capital are necessarily 
context sensitive and hence vary from study to study as do the benefit 
indicators. Each of these studies therefore develops its own methods and 
each merits separate assessment, with some more convincingly establish- 
ing their case than others. It is to the credit of the collection that qualitative 
and quantitative techniques are deployed in analyses that examine the 
relevance of social capital for development at macro-, meso-, and micro- 
levels and in a variety of regional settings. This scope is welcome, allowing 
the examination of social capital’s effects on problems ranging from water 
and waste management and poverty alleviation, to postconflict societies 
and interethnic tension. 

It is a sign of progress that today few doubt the validity of the essential 
proposition that society and economy are not separate but mutually em- 
bedded social constructs. Yet while society does matter, calling it social 
capital and measuring its density and effects on development outcomes 
runs up against numerous problems. Given the multicausal character of 
social phenomena, it is hard to apportion to social capital a given effect. 
If it is essential for social cohesion, it is difficult to avoid tautology in 
attributing social problems to its absence. Social capital also remains 
difficult if not impossible to measure directly, and, as the editors concede, 
“the search for the best proxy indicator continues” (p. 6). Moreover, there 
are many forms of social capital and establishing which are more im- 
portant than others is itself a matter of theoretical debate. Apropos this 
variety, there is strikingly little attention to gender relations here beyond 
the familiar nod in the direction of the family as a principle source of 
social capital. The fact that women’s networks and trust systems are often 
crucial survival strategies of the poor is only glancingly acknowledged. 

It is not surprising, then, that the policy recommendations arising from 
the findings of these studies remain vague. This is probably just as well, 
since external interventions to create social capital are suspect on many 
grounds. The editors acknowledge both the risks attendant on such at- 
tempts and the fact that social capital is not easily created. The present 
interest in social capital by development institutions runs another risk: 
that it comes to be seen as yet another magic bullet in the increasingly 
desperate search for ways to meet poverty reduction targets. In the context 
of rising social inequality, shrinking welfare expenditure, and persistent 
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poverty in much of the world, it is also noteworthy how little attention 
is devoted to examining the proposition that inequality undermines social 
capital. This accords with the Bank’s preference for poverty relief rather 
than distributional measures in development policy. Yet, a large-scale 
comparative study, undertaken by Daniel Lederman et al. for the Bank, 
demonstrated a strong relationship between levels of inequality and vi- 
olent crime, while the relationship between levels of poverty and violent 
crime was less robust. With these caveats in mind as to the more ambitious 
claims that are made for the social capital approach, this is a volume that 
repays serious engagement. 


Disabling Globalization: Places of Power in Post-Apartheid South Africa. 
By Gillian Hart. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
2002. Pp. х1+385. $54.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


William G. Martin 
Binghamton University 


This is an ambitious book: it seeks to deploy social theory to explain the 
contours and future possibilities of local struggles in postapartheid South 
Africa, and so provide academic and political strategies for those engaging 
“globalization” in other areas of the world. To its credit, it largely suc- 
ceeds—and where it fails, it raises critical questions for future research. 

Rooted in the study of two communities in northwestern KwaZulu 
Natal, Hart focuses upon the centrality of the local state, the politics and 
memory of land dispossession, and local alliances amidst sweeping polit- 
ical and economic change. The book began as a study of Taiwanese 
industrialists attracted by apartheid subsidies to locate knitwear factories 
in South Africa's Bantustans. Hart then reached out to the calculations 
of factory-owners in Taiwan and China, forms of rural and state wage 
subsidies in Asia and rural Natal, and the local struggles that emerged 
as apartheid died and the African National Congress (ANC) came to 
power and implemented not nationalization and redistribution, but neo- 
liberalism and racial reconciliation. 

In her opening chapter, Hart lays out her framework: a poststructuralist 
approach rooted in Gramsci, Stuart Hall, and particularly Lefebvre, 
among others, aiming to avoid economism and rigid structuralism on the 
one hand, and voluntarism and globalization metaphors on the other. 
Methodologically, she develops not comparative cases but “relational com- 
parisons" between her two sites of Newcastle and Ladysmith, and between 
industrial relocation in East Asia and South Africa—with the goal of 
demonstrating local alternatives to neoliberal policies and “multiple tra- 
jectories of social change" (p. 36). This effort remains curiously centered 
upon northern conceptions (as is common for work on South Africa); very 
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few of the many African scholars writing on neoliberalism, state power, 
and local struggles appear. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 traces in three chapters 
the broad history of land dispossession under colonialism and apartheid, 
the land, labor, and youth activism that emerged in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and the luring of Taiwanese industrialists by local white administrators 
in the 1980s. The two chapters of part 2 examine the adaptation of pa- 
triarchal forms by Taiwanese industrialists, who sought cheap labor and 
luxurious lives in Natal, and compare the industrialists’ moves to South 
Africa and then Fujian province in China. Two final chapters chart the 
transformation of local politics as apartheid officials were replaced in the 
1996 local elections that brought the ANC to power, followed by the 
disillusionment with foreign factories, neoliberalism, and the ANC in the 
larger territorial districts of the 2000 local elections. The final chapter 
argues for the importance of local agency and the local state in confronting, 
shaping, and opening up alternatives to neoliberal policies. 

Hart’s rich, local analyses offer much to those interested in South Af- 
rica’s political transitions, local government transformations and strug- 
gles, and the course and politics of (de)industrialization. Much is attractive 
to a larger audience due to her relational methodology and worldwide 
reach. The unearthing of relations among agrarian, periurban, and in- 
dustrial sites in both Africa and Asia offers, for example, real insights on 
the forces and networks sustaining and undermining industrialization and 
cheap waged labor. Hart’s examination of how local states and actors 
shape the seemingly impersonal forces of globalization similarly offers 
guidelines for those working in other times and places. 

Yet there are limits imposed by the sites: Do the dynamics and outward 
relations of her two communities capture the central, worldwide processes 
associated with neoliberalism and globalization? In important areas the 
answer is no. Left untouched, for example, is the relational formation of 
neoliberal policies by the national state and international financial insti- 
tutions, policies that have increased poverty, deindustrialized key sectors, 
accelerated unemployment, and restructured local and national govern- 
ments, their funds, and responsibilities. Postapartheid capital, trade, and 
labor movements across southern and central Africa, and with core areas, 
are also outside Hart’s scope. Tracing these relationships suggests that 
“slobalization” is broader than it appears, requiring world-historical anal- 
yses to frame and understand local sites and relational processes. This 
applies to local struggles and movements too, from antiapartheid and 
black consciousness/power movements to today’s antiglobalization 
movements. 

To be fair, many of these developments lie outside Hart’s focus on the 
early postapartheid period and the transformation of the ANC into a 
political party in state power. As she notes in a postscript, new movements 
have arisen, located outside the tradition and control of the old liberation 
movements. These now march against the ANC government and its in- 
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ternational and neoliberal allies, demanding health care and HIV/AIDS 
drugs, land redistribution, debt relief, and social goods including elec- 
tricity, water, and houses. Relations among these groups, across the coun- 
try and internationally, are strong and growing and cannot easily fit into 
Hart’s local (or national) state-centric patterns of the past. 

Despite these limits, Hart shows the way forward: to move away from 
comparative cases and toward relations across the territorial and con- 
ceptual boundaries of the past. Almost 10 years in the making, and backed 
by foundation grants, local scholars, and research assistants in South 
Africa and the United States, Disabling Globalization demonstrates just 
how difficult but rewarding such work can be. 


High-Tech Trade Wars: U.S.-Brazilian Conflicts in the Global Economy. 
By Sara Schoonmaker. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2002. 
Pp. x+220. $34.95. 


Jennifer Bair 
Yale University 


Over the course of the last three decades, Brazil has dramatically altered 
its policies regarding the information technology industry. When the coun- 
try’s informatics policy was formulated in the 1970s, Brazilian policy 
makers hoped that the development of local computer manufacturing 
would help transform the country’s position in the international division 
of labor and enable Brazil to avoid technological dependence on the First 
World. This so-called “greenhouse” strategy was designed to nurture do- 
mestic firms by shielding them from foreign competition through a market 
reserve policy. But by the mid-1990s, the informatics strategy was aban- 
doned, and today Brazil’s information technology (IT) industry is pop- 
ulated by foreign multinationals such as Dell, Compaq, and IBM, as well 
as а few Brazilian-owned firms that have survived the sector's 
liberalization. 

This transformation is the subject of Sara Schoonmaker’s book, which 
attempts to combine political economy and poststructuralism in a novel 
analysis of how domestic development policies are shaped by external 
factors in the global political economy. While a number of studies have 
examined the emergence and evolution of Brazilian informatics policy, 
Schoonmaker is more interested in its demise, which she takes as “a case 
study of the defeat of an oppositional, nationalist approach to development 
in the face of neoliberal globalization” (p. 19). Schoonmaker’s intent is to 
unpack the concept of “neoliberal globalization” to show the particular 
constraints that Brazilian policy makers faced, and her narrative of the 
various battles that comprise the “high-tech trade war” and the shifting 
alliances they occasion, including those that developed between the state 
and particular segments of the industry, or between local and foreign 
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firms, is compelling and convincing, if occasionally repetitive. She shows 
how pressure was created for policy reform as early as the mid-1980s, 
when the 0.5. president Ronald Reagan attacked Brazil’s informatics 
policy as an unfair trade practice hurting U.S. firms. Schoonmaker dates 
the beginning of the end for Brazil’s informatics policy to 1989, when the 
efforts of a domestic company to create an alternative operating system 
were undermined by the government’s decision to license MS-DOS for 
local distribution. By the early 1990s, the informatics experiment was 
officially dismantled as part of more sweeping neoliberal reforms under 
President Fernando Collor. 

The author claims that her study “suggests prospects for states and 
social groups to shape the globalization process, and to respond to the 
structural pressures created by neoliberalism” (p. 171), but Schoonmaker 
discusses this topic only in an unsatisfying final chapter that speculates 
rather vaguely on alternatives to the kind of neoliberal globalization she 
indicts for the failure of Brazil’s informatics policy. There is a disjuncture 
between this chapter—in which Schoonmaker concludes with a hopeful 
reference to the “festive, celebratory” (p. 188) protest that characterized 
the 1999 anti-WTO demonstrations in Seattle—and the rest of the book. 
Consequently the reader is unsure if Schoonmaker herself wants to en- 
dorse the kind of postdevelopmental approach that she discusses in these 
final pages, with several references to the work of Arturo Escobar. 

Presumably Schoonmaker’s interest in the postdevelopment literature 
reflects her concern with what she identifies as the discursive dimension 
of globalization, one that is distinct from its political and economic facets. 
The appeal of a postdevelopment perspective might also stem from 
Schoonmaker’s disappointment with what she appears to consider the 
failure of Brazil’s informatics strategy. This assessment is arguably in- 
consistent with her own findings, as she ably documents the enduring 
legacy of the informatics experiment. Schoonmaker’s discussion of Brazil’s 
contemporary IT sector in chapter 6 relies too heavily on Saskia Sassen, 
whose concept of “incipient denationalization” she repeatedly invokes to 
describe the increasing presence of foreign capital. However she also notes 
several alliances between national and foreign companies and explains 
that “Brazilian computer firms were in strong positions to form partner- 
ships with global capital during the transition to a neoliberal regime, due 
to the marketing and production capacities they had developed under the 
market reserve” (p. 174). Perhaps the most enduring bequest of the in- 
formatics strategy, which Schoonmaker mentions but does not discuss at 
length, is a substantial supply of skilled Brazilian engineers and other IT 
professionals whose energies are being directed toward the various niches 
in which Brazilian firms are managing to compete with some success in 
the postliberalization IT sector, including internet content development 
and banking automation. 

Schoonmaker does acknowledge in her conclusion that the “legacy of 
the informatics strategy continued in significant, unexpected ways during 
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the transition to a neoliberal regime. . . . But this legacy, however im- 
portant in shaping continued conditions for informatics development, was 
carried out in а context where neoliberal economic policy dictated the 
official rules for development" (p. 184). While one might disagree with 
the author's interpretation of the informatics strategy's legacy, Schoon- 
maker's intent is not to analyze its vestiges, but to locate the trajectory 
and ultimate demise of that policy in the context of the shift from what 
Philip McMichael calls the development project to the globalization pro- 
ject: In this, her book succeeds. 


Ching’s Long March toward Rule of Law. By Randall Peerenboom. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. хун+673. $110.00 (cloth); 
$40.00 (paper). 


Robert M. Marsh 
Brown University 


In China’s Long March toward Rule of Law, Randall Peerenboom, pro- 
fessor of law at UCLA, draws on his earlier business and legal experience 
in China to formulate a new theory of the rule of law that can be applied 
to changes in China’s legal system in the period since the post-Mao re- 
forms. Peerenboom defines rule of law as “a system in which law is able 
to impose meaningful restraints on the state and individual members of 
the ruling elite” (р. 2). He then argues that theories of rule of law can be 
divided into two general types: thin and thick. A thin theory stresses 
formal or instrumental aspects of rule of law that any legal system alleg- 
edly must possess in order to function effectively—for example, procedural 
rules for lawmaking, the fair application of laws, and the acceptance of 
the laws by a reasonable majority of the population affected by them. 
Any legal system that meets the formal standards of this thin rule of law 
is inevitably embedded in a particular substantive—political, economic, 
cultural—context (p. 70), which defines various thick theories of rule of 
law. Peerenboom sees four types of thick rule-of-law theories being dis- 
cussed by legal scholars, government officials, and others in China: statist 
socialist, neoauthoritarian, communitarian, and liberal democratic. He 
presents these as ideal-types, which vary according to how the economic 
and political regime, conception of legal rights, purposes of the law, and 
institutional practices are envisaged by their proponents. 

Peerenboom’s approach is institutional and the book is organized by 
the successive institutions discussed—the evolution of rule of law in China 
from imperial times to the present, the role of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), the legislative system, the judiciary, the legal profession, and 
administrative law. He identifies the institutional obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of rule of law. He notes, for example, that while critics often 
portray the CCP as the major impediment to the realization of rule of 
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law, the Party plays a much smaller role than in the past in the day-to- 
day operation of the government and legal system. He shows how the 
authority of the judiciary is weakened, but he says that even if the Party 
becomes willing to accept a role for the judiciary that would enable the 
judiciary to satisfy the minimal requirements of the thin rule of law, other 
political organs will resist this change if it comes at their expense. He 
uses “Who benefits?” as an effective analytic tool, revealing that not all 
sectors of the economy benefit equally from the rule of law, which implies 
resistance by some sectors. 

Sociologists may find chapters 10 and 11 most interesting. Chapter 10 
deals with Weber’s question: Are the rule of law and enforceable property 
rights, by providing requisite certainty, necessary for economic growth? 
China appears to be somewhat of an exception to the findings of com- 
parative research, since it has had high rates of economic growth since 
1978 despite a weak, nonautonomous legal system. With the weakening 
of Communist ideology in China, the state’s main source of legitimacy is 
the high rate of economic growth, and as it becomes more difficult to 
sustain growth, this may exert more pressure to move toward the rule of 
law. 

In chapter 11 the issue is whether China’s movement toward the rule 
of law will increase the likelihood of democracy. Although many Western 
writers believe China’s “long march toward rule of law” should and will 
converge toward liberal democracy, Peerenboom claims that even if China 
achieves the thin theory of rule of law, its thick theory is more likely to 
be neoauthoritarian or communitarian. The Chinese people as well as the 
state are more concerned about stability and economic growth than about 
democracy and civil and political liberties. 

In addition to the extensive empirical literature Peerenboom analyzes, 
he also reviews the many reforms China’s legal scholars and he himself 
recommend as ways to achieve the rule of law. His policy prescriptions 
are summarized as “A General Reform Agenda" (pp. 574-78). The book 
is heavily documented with citations of Chinese and English language 
sources, with an average of 108 footnotes per chapter. His style for almost 
every issue dealt with is *on the one hand . . . but on the other hand." 
Only sometimes does he offer a summary statement with closure: “оп the 
whole, possibility X is more likely.” There is unnecessary repetition in the 
600 pages of text. Again and again we are told that there is a low level 
of legal consciousness among the public, that many Chinese lawyers are 
poorly educated and trained, that corruption has spread to all aspects of 
society, and so on. Better editing could have shortened the book and 
produced a tighter argument. 

Peerenboom gives the rule of law in China a truly comprehensive, 
magisterial coverage in this book. Unfortunately, the rule of law is, after 
all, a highly specialized topic from the point of view of even the sociology 
of law, let alone other sociological specialties. Thus, the book's relevance 
in sociology will probably be limited to courses in the sociology of law 
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and comparative social institutions. But it will occupy a central place in 
the literature on legal development in China for years to come. 


Left Legalism/Left Critique. Edited by Wendy Brown and Janet Halley. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. viii--447. $22.95 (paper). 


Stanley Aronowitz 
CUNY Graduate Center 


Throughout the 20th century the American Left has often provided the 
strategies, activists, and even the ideas for the achievement of liberal legal 
reforms. In the mid-1930s workers in a wide swath of industries pressed 
their demands by occupying the workplace and conducting mass strikes 
that, at least in some instances, notably in Minneapolis and San Francisco, 
expanded to general strikes. Defying Jim Crow laws in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, the black freedom movement committed acts of civil diso- 
bedience to gain access to public accommodations but also to declare its 
political independence from the dominant “power structure.” The move- 
ment broke down many barriers and was the impetus for the congressional 
passage of the Civil Rights Act and Voting Rights Act. In the late 1960s 
and 1970s, feminists, gays, and those coded as “disabled” took to the 
streets, disrupting daily life, in order to halt the reproduction of their 
subordination. The outcomes of these insurgencies were that Congress, 
the courts, or both conferred a series of unprecedented rights on 
constituencies. 

In fact the discourse of rights became, sometimes behind their backs, 
the practical horizon of social movements, which briefly prompted fear 
and trembling in the power establishments. But after World War II, or- 
ganized labor was securely integrated into the Cold War-liberal consensus; 
the main black and feminist organizations were granted seats at the official 
tables in Washington and state capitols and, by the 1990s, the gay in- 
surgency, which entailed a fierce critique of established heterosexual prac- 
tices, had yielded to the ambiguous demands that gays and lesbians be 
admitted to the institution of state-sanctioned marriage. Understanding 
that liberalism, with its reliance on legal remedies for addressing social 
ills, has been brilliantly successful in shifting the ground of protest and 
resistance requires an analysis of how it works and why it occurred. There 
is plenty “how” in this compelling collection of essays by some of our 
leading radical political theorists and legal scholars, but explanation is 
the not the mission of Brown and Halley’s book. Instead its aim is to 
perform the intellectual labor of deconstructing the identification of “pro- 
gress” with changes in the law, in order to prepare the ground for a 
putative return to the project of radical social transformation. 

In their introduction to the volume, the editors argue that rights are 
not merely a means employed by social groups to enlarge their collective 
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freedom, but that they constitute a politics of accommodation to the pre- 
vailing framework. Since the price of rights is increased state regulation 
of personal conduct, they claim that left complicity with liberal legalism 
discourse frequently undermines the radical hopes of the movements and 
their constituents—women, people of color, workers, gays, and the dis- 
abled—of which the left was a vital component. In fact, many of the 
gains of legal rights in the last century have resulted in “inscribing” the 
subordination of precisely those who, in the name of social and sexual 
freedom, were instrumental in changing the legal framework. Most of the 
writers, including the editors, hasten to assure us that they do not oppose 
the liberal project of securing more rights for individuals and groups 
within the existing legal framework. Indeed, despite the project of the 
book, some do not question left legalism even though nearly all wonder 
what has been surrendered in the shift from concepts such as “liberation” 
or “emancipation” to that of rights. 

In order to answer this question the editors begin by offering a spirited 
defense of “left critique” as a method of inquiry, often viewed by activists 
as “negative” and liberal intellectuals as one-sided or biased. Invoking 
Kant, Marx, and Foucault, each of whom redefined philosophy and social 
theory as critique rather than positive exposition, they state, “the aim of 
critique is to reveal the subterranean structures or aspects of a particular 
discourse, not necessarily to reveal the truth of or about the discourse. 
What critique promises is not objectivity but perspective” (p. 25). 

According to Brown and Halley there are two types of critique: im- 
manent critique, which shows the contradictory tendencies of the letter 
of the texts, and deconstructive critique, which points to what is unsaid. 
Each aims at shedding new light on the “givens” of discourse to reveal 
the limits of reform, namely that liberalism leaves the underlying structure 
of economic and social inequality untouched, if not unruffled. In the 
editors’ introduction and in their own articles in this book, as well as in 
the work of other contributors, notably Lauren Berlant, Duncan Kennedy 
and Michael Warner, the fundamental point is to demonstrate that the 
effort of excluded groups, especially women and gays, to assimilate to the 
dominant culture, to “normalize” their practices, say, when lesbians and 
gays seek the right to marriage, has the unintended consequence of ex- 
tending the long arm of the state, of establishing new limits on their 
behavior, and in consequence, of blunting the transgressive content of the 
radical tradition of the feminist and gay movements. By entering the 
mainstream, but not on their own terms, excluded and exploited groups 
and their liberal and leftist advocates have tacitly reinforced hegemonic 
classist, racist, sexist, and homophobic power. 

For example, Drucilla Cornell, who, in contrast to the editors, insists 
that the law remains a viable framework for achieving radical aims, 
shows, nevertheless, that far from establishing decisively the ability of 
women to control their reproductive functions, Roe v. Wade—which is 
widely viewed within the feminist movement as a stunning victory for 
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women—sets forth restrictive guidelines (such as dividing pregnancy by 
trimesters) and through its ambiguous language opened the door for states 
to adopt legislation such as parent notification requirements for minors 
and other procedures that, at the local level, made access to abortion more 
difficult. Cornell suggests that such limits can be overcome only when 
the conventional mind/body split is sundered; indeed she insists that 
women will remain subordinate as long as the womb in which the fetus 
is located is viewed as outside their control. The claim of “society” to 
regulate the womb by making it an object of juridical and moral scrutiny 
is a genuine violation of a woman’s privacy and also undermines the 
equal protection provision of the Fourteenth Amendment. So Cornell 
proposes that left/feminist legalism become transgressive by insisting that 
the indivisibility of women as subjects from their bodies be inscribed in 
statute. In effect, she wants to remove the question of abortion from the 
state’s gaze while using whatever legal remedies are available for achiev- 
ing this goal 

The contributors seem to remain in the thrall of the prison house of 
language. They lack a clear conception of the state, of the political con- 
ditions for the social transformation they seek, and why rights discourse 
as a politic remains hegemonic, even among the most determined dis- 
senters to the liberal consensus. Lurking in all of these critiques of legal 
reason that focus, sometimes sharply, on the contradictions of legal rem- 
edies, is the question of what is the relation between freedom, the political 
economy, and the state; that is, the problem of power that is implicated 
in, but lies beyond, discourse. Several authors suggest that the state, which 
cannot be reduced to its institutional dimensions, remains Ш defined in 
legal and political theory. Perhaps more to the point, the task of tracing 
those precise moments when protest turns to the legalism—a recurring 
theme in the history of 20th-century social movements—is the task of a 
theoretically oriented historical sociology of American politics and culture. 


Making Families: Moral Tales of Parenting and Step-parenting. By 
Jane Ribbens McCarthy, Rosalind Edwards, and Val Gillies. Durham: 
Sociology Press, 2003. Pp. iv+167. 


Marilyn Ihinger-Tallman 
Washington State University 


Making Families attempts to understand the meanings and values that 
parents and stepparents attach to a variety of activities, interactions, and 
behaviors. The authors seek to discover how stepfamily members come 
to “make” their everyday relationships. What it means to be a stepparent 
and how stepparent status is achieved through “social practice” (rather 
than being simply a social status) are the issues explored through con- 
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versations with parents, stepmothers, and stepfathers. All findings and 
interpretations are placed within a “moral” framework. 

This research monograph approaches the study of stepfamilies from a 
social constructionist, postmodern perspective. McCarthy and her col- 
leagues used an open-ended, exploratory methodology to understand the 
life histories, couple relationships, and parenting relationships of 23 “step- 
clusters” (25 women and 21 men). Some of these couples are married and 
others cohabit: most are white and all are heterosexual. Responses from 
standardized questions were gathered as well as commentary about a 
series of vignettes that assessed several typical dilemmas that parents and 
stepparents might confront. The respondent’s views about these situations 
were noted, as were any situations they might have experienced that were 
similar to those in the described vignettes. 

Chapter 1 poses some questions from the literature, such as whether 
stepfamilies are more similar to or dissimilar from “normal” families; 
whether there is a general commitment among stepparents to recreate 
nuclear family norms or whether stepfamilies see themselves as more 
“progressive”; whether there is a movement toward democratization and 
individualization among contemporary families or whether stepfamilies 
adhere to images guided by traditional norms related to gender and class. 
In chapter 2 the authors present their findings regarding the meanings 
respondents attached to being a family: the way they understood their 
lives in the context of different personal histories and changing parenting 
and partnership responsibilities, household membership, and residential 
arrangements. Chapter 3 discusses children and elucidates the clearest 
findings in the study: that respondents attempted to live up to the moral 
imperative of putting children’s needs first, and none presented themselves 
to be “morally unworthy” regarding children, although some who did not 
live up to this ideal took a “moral bypass route,” excusing their behavior 
with ignorance, innocence, or powerlessness. Chapter 4 discusses three 
themes of caring, authority, and responsibility that lie at the heart of 
parenting. Class differences are elaborated on in this chapter and a clear 
difference between working-class parents and middle-class parents is 
found regarding whether biology is the core of the parent-child relation- 
ship (the emphasis of middle-class parents) or social parenthood is what 
counts (working-class parents). Chapter 5 discusses findings related to 
fairness and justice (e.g., money, time) within stepfamilies. Biology, where 
the child resided, and how responsible the nonresident parent was were 
all contributing factors related to perceptions of what was fair and just. 
Chapter 6 concludes with a summary of findings, placing them within a 
moral framework that is referenced throughout the book’s chapters. A 
summary statement of one principle finding reads, “our work has shown 
that the key and longstanding issues of gender, generation and social class 
still act as powerful mediators of meaning in how people understand and 
experience their (step)family lives. They are very much alive in the here 
and now, rather than being living dead” (p. 147). 
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My principal critique of this work rests with the researchers’ primary 
descriptive concept: moral. Nowhere did I find a definition of the term, 
or an explanation of how they meant this concept to be understood. Did 
it mean moral in the everyday use of the term, meaning principles of right 
or wrong behavior? Or was moral used in a sociological sense, that is, 
the way Emile Durkheim (Moral Education [Free Press, 1961]) concep- 
tualized moral as incorporating discipline, consistency of behavior, and 
authority (ї.е., norms)? The authors assumed that the reader understood 
their meaning when they wrote of “moral tales” as well as their other 31 
references to morality: moral guidelines, parameters, commitment, iden- 
tity, obligations, imperatives, agency, claims, precedence, evaluations, ac- 
countability, content, agent, choices, responsibility, themes, deficiency, rea- 
soning, awareness, and so on. 

This study underscores two important aspects of family life: the primacy 
of children’s needs and the continued saliency of gender, social class, and 
generation in the formation and maintenance of families and stepfamilies. 
It offers a contemporary perspective on British stepfamily life, a topic 
that has not been studied in England for several decades. Students of the 
family who wish to know more about how British parents and stepparents 
make sense of their lives, how these lives are enacted within and between 
two households, and how stepfamilies fit within the wider society will 
benefit from reading this book. 


A Different Shade of Gray: Midlife and Beyond in the Inner City. By 
Katherine S. Newman. New York: New Press, 2003. Pp. xi+306. $29.95. 


Madonna Harrington Meyer 
Syracuse University 


Dozens of publications, my own included, begin with some version of this 
statement: the economic situation of the elderly has improved dramatically 
in the United States over the past four or five decades, but pockets of 
poverty persist. Newman’s newest manuscript delves deep into these 
pockets of poverty to give us a glimpse of family life among aging poor 
minority and immigrant New Yorkers living in Harlem, the Bronx, and 
Brooklyn. The study is one of a growing body of sociological works that 
takes community into account, laying the groundwork for understanding 
individual well being in a context of neighborhood hardship and decay. 

This manuscript is based on the 1995 MacArthur Foundation Network 
national survey, and a companion minority survey of African-Americans, 
Dominicans, and Puerto Ricans (У = 900). The book highlights quali- 
tative data from in-depth life-history interviews with 100 middle-aged 
and older New Yorkers. The blacks and Latinos in the qualitative survey 
are either poor or have low incomes. Only half were born in the United 
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States and just one-third have any post-high school training. Less than 
one-half are married. 

Tn contrast to the whites and blacks that fled these failing communities, 
the people in this sample have generally aged in place. Thus they are 
aging in places that are rife with unemployment, crime, violence, graffiti, 
closed subway stops, absentee landlords, and the like. Almost to a person, 
they struggle with deteriorating finances, unstable family conditions, and 
declining physical and mental health. Many in the sample have raised 
children who then struggle with criminal records, jail time, crack habits, 
and children they are unable to raise. As grandparents they often step up 
and try to raise the grandchildren. But given their proximity to old age, 
their physical and financial resources are often too meager. Plagued by 
mortality and morbidity rates much higher than the national averages, 
these poorer persons of color are often *old before their time." 

The final chapter pleads for a more responsive old age welfare state— 
more generous Social Security, Supplemental Security Income, Medicare, 
and Medicaid benefits. The plea is fairly sweeping, but includes some 
specific policy proposals that would help grandparents raising grand- 
children. For example, Newman proposes that Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) benefits for grandparents be raised to the levels 
of benefits for foster parents, an improvement that would double or even 
triple monthly benefits. She also calls for the implementation of care 
credits under Social Security so that grandparents who leave work early 
to raise grandchildren will receive larger Social Security benefits in old 
age. 

Newman does best in this book what she has done best in earlier works: 
trace the reality of economic decline in day-to-day life. In a nation that 
celebrates upward mobility, she puts names to the stories of downward 
mobility. Via excepts from interview transcripts, we hear the stories of a 
case worker and a police officer whose children are now likely to end up 
on the case rolls or crime rolls. These parents describe their frustration 
at trying to keep their children on the straight and narrow but finding 
they were no match for the unforgiving landscape of underfunded schools, 
drugs, gangs, teen pregnancies, and so on. 

Throughout the manuscript, Newman struggles with the balance be- 
tween individual and structural causes and solutions. On the one hand, 
she is quick to point out that the poor people she interviewed are the first 
to hold themselves at least partially responsible for their plight. Certainly 
many of the stories serve as a primer of actions you hope your own children 
will not take. On the other hand, she is determined to show how declining 
communities take many of their residents down with them. Through the 
excerpts, Newman shows just how difficult it is to be poor, living in a 
poor community, and sustain a job, a family, and good health—doubly 
so if your skin is brown. It is powerful evidence of just how much race 
and racism still really matter. 

The book is light on theory, and I would have liked to see the theoretical 
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contributions and political implications more fully developed. Though 
never mentioning life course or cumulative disadvantage theory directly, 
the manuscript employs a life course approach and shows very convinc- 
ingly how people take very different paths into old age. Newman shows 
how individual and neighborhood disadvantages accumulate over the life 
course, causing some to enter old age already quite down and out. A 
Different Shade of Gray provides a much-needed counterweight to the 
endless stream of publications that feature golden older people enjoying 
wealth and good health. It also provides a snapshot of who will be hardest 
hit if we continue with efforts to dismantle the old age welfare state in 
the United States. 


The Divided Welfare State: The Battle over Public and Private Social 
Benefits in the United States. By Jacob S. Hacker. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002. Pp. xvit+447. $55.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Jeff Manza 
Northwestern University 


This is a wonderful book. For a generation now, scholarship on the de- 
velopment of welfare states has focused almost exclusively on public social 
provision. There have been a profusion of new theoretical models and 
understandings introduced or expanded over the past 30 years (including 
historical institutionalism, Marxism, feminism, power elite theories, power 
resources theories, etc.). Cross-national research on public welfare states 
has also been the locus of important methodological developments in 
macrocomparative quantitative analysis and comparative-historical meth- 
ods more generally. 

Wading into this thoroughly studied and contested terrain, Jacob 
Hacker’s new study throws sharply into question the implications of the 
one-sided emphasis on public provision in the welfare state scholarship. 
The “private” welfare state—regulated and tax-subsidized benefits pro- 
vided by employers to their workers—has been almost completely ignored 
by political sociologists and political scientists. In framing his investiga- 
tion, Hacker begins with a startling comparison: while the United States 
is a welfare state, spending laggard when looking solely at public pro- 
grams. If we reconceptualize the “welfare regime” to include private social 
benefits as well, cross-national spending differences narrow considerably. 
For example, OECD shows that Sweden spends a little over 25% of its 
GDP on public social welfare programs, and the United States just 16%. 
But publicly regulated and subsidized private spending amounts to just 
1.6% in Sweden, against fully 8.3% in the United States. 

These private benefits, most notably spending on health insurance and 
pensions, thus constitute a unique and vitally important part of the overall 
benefits that those Americans lucky enough to be eligible for them are 
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able to enjoy. This is of considerable importance, because private benefits 
are far more unequally distributed than public benefits, both in terms of 
coverage and average benefit level. Unlike previous analysts, Hacker pays 
special attention to obscure details of tax laws regulating benefits to un- 
derstand how the larger macroenvironment shaped program growth, cre- 
ated profitable niches for insurers, and rewarded firms by showering them 
with tax relief for benefits provided disproportionately to their most well- 
paid employees. 

But the importance of private benefits extends far beyond inequalities 
in distribution to the political dynamics of public programs. The central 
thesis Hacker develops in the book is that programmatic developments 
(in the key policy fields of pensions and health he investigates) are deeply 
influenced by the parallel development and intertwining of public and 
private benefits. Considering the development of public and private pen- 
sions and health insurance from the Progressive era to the present, Hacker 
pushes a broad reinterpretation of the timing and sequence of policy 
development. In the case of pensions, he argues that the establishment of 
universal old-age insurance (the only part of the American public welfare 
state that looks something like that of the rest of the rich capitalist world) 
was made possible by (1) the underdevelopment and weak capacity of 
private provision and (2) the possibility of rapid integration of private 
and public pensions. By contrast, proposals for national health insurance 
(not made systematically until 1943) were frustrated by the rapid growth 
of private health benefits that promised an alternative route to health 
security for at least some Americans. 

Not surprisingly, given his focus on the importance of private benefits, 
Hacker’s analysis considers the central role of business interests in the 
trajectory of policy development. In this sense, his study offers a rare but 
promising integration of usually competing approaches. He does not shy 
away from addressing head-on the arguments that business-oriented anal- 
yses of the New Deal and its aftermath have pressed. Although initially 
opposed to old-age insurance, key to the successful consolidation of the 
program was rapid growth of private and public pension integration and 
growing business support for a public plan which provided basic cov- 
erage—a floor underneath private plans targeted at those workers already 
privileged by their employers. No such integration was really possible in 
the health case, and lacking incentives to support any public health plan, 
employers (as well as physicians) have historically opposed such programs. 
In prioritizing a major business role, Hacker pushes well beyond existing 
and more narrowly focused institutional accounts. I would still read the 
evidence of business influence on the passage of old-age insurance in the 
crucial 1934—35 period somewhat differently than Hacker, but I admire 
his systematic effort to consider the full range of arguments and his ability 
to offer evidence against probusiness accounts. 

In the concluding section of the book, Hacker turns to contemporary 
political developments and it is here we can see the full power of a his- 
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torical model centered on the public/private mix. He pithily suggests “the 
third way is the old way”: throughout the history of social provision in 
the United States, a public/private mix has always been central to what- 
ever has been achieved. This seems to be completely misunderstood in 
much of the current debates over Medicare and Social Security, as well 
as the earlier debate over the Clinton health plan. When privatization 
advocates extol the virtues of privatization, they are merely extending a 
century-old tradition, one whose limits have already been thoroughly 
tested and understood. 

This book is simply a must-read for all students of American political 
development, and it should fundamentally reorient the field. It is elegantly 
written, completely authoritative in its command over the relevant sec- 
ondary literatures, and makes very fine use of primary source materials 
in documenting the broad sweep of policy development. Hacker’s main 
findings also raise productive questions for future analysts to examine. 
In particular, would the findings and theoretical conclusions about the 
interrelationships of public and private benefits in the cases of health and 
pensions extend to other parts of the welfare state? How and in what 
ways would we view the history of antipoverty programs, housing pro- 
grams, education, employment laws, and other programmatic areas dif- 
ferently once the private side of the equation (and all of the complexities 
of hidden tax treatments germane to each) is brought into the analysis? 
By simultaneously pushing forward the earlier debates and opening new 
questions for further investigation, The Divided Welfare State promises 
to refresh and reorient one of the most widely studied topics in contem- 
porary macrosociology. 


Diminished Democracy: From Membership to Management in American 
Civic Life. By Theda Skocpol. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
2003. Pp. xviiit+366. $29.95. 


John Wilson 
Duke University 


In a book based on a series of lectures delivered at the University of 
Oklahoma and intended for a wide readership, Skocpol pitches in on the 
current debate about the state of democracy in the United States. She 
sides with those who believe there is cause for concern: voter turnout is 
declining, political elites no longer depend on popular political partici- 
pation, citizens have become customers, and mass mobilization has be- 
come almost impossible. Dismissing analyses that rely on short-term social 
survey-based data, she argues that the decline of civil society began in 
the 1960s. For much of the second half of the 19th century and first half 
of the 20th century, civic associations were large and translocal networks. 
By joining, members could learn about group operations, develop skills 
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in debating and collective decision making, and extend their social net- 
works. These were also places where people from different social classes 
could meet. Voluntary associations were modeled on government feder- 
alism. In return, the state’s nation-building efforts were aided by the 
emergence of federated voluntary associations. Skocpol thus sets herself 
apart from conservative and communitarian scholars who believe that 
civic engagement has its roots in the local community, that state action 
quashes civil society, and that civic renewal must begin at home in “a 
thousand points of light.” She also distinguishes herself from those who 
believe that, through the creation of public spaces, the “empowerment” 
of the people will automatically restore true democracy. 

In the 1960s, an explosion of advocacy groups and nonprofit organi- 
zations elbowed out associations rooted in individual memberships, es- 
pecially those with large networks of local chapters, and those associations 
began to fall out of favor. Unfortunately, this explosion did not trigger 
mass mobilization. Civically engaged Americans were organizing more 
but joining less. Although Skocpol acknowledges the role of supply factors 
in bringing about this change (e.g., female gains in education and em- 
ployment that cut the supply of volunteer labor), she places most emphasis 
on changes in the opportunity structure brought about by “Great Society” 
reforms that relied heavily on litigation and lobbying and very little on 
mass mobilization. Foundation and state funding further diminished re- 
liance on rank-and-file members. 

In Skocpol’s opinion, these changes have diminished democracy. In the 
old style associations, leaders had to “espouse broad values and speak to 
encompassing constituencies” to remain in office. New style associations 
are no more democratic than a private corporation or government agency. 
Their posture of “doing for” rather than “doing with” makes it almost 
impossible for them to teach democratic values and practices. Members 
are treated as “consumers” whose lifestyle it is the purpose of the asso- 
ciation to protect. To arrest this slide, Skocpol recommends that trade 
unions democratize themselves and form alliances with other organiza- 
tions, such as churches and peace groups. She thinks we should emulate 
those associations (e.g., environmental organizations and evangelical 
Christian churches) that have managed to combine advocacy and lobbying 
with a strong membership base. She calls for new alliances, like the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation, that would give local groups collective 
strength. And she believes the rules prohibiting tax-exempt organizations 
from engaging in nonpartisan politics should be relaxed so that voluntary 
associations could get more involved in the development of legislation. 

The infusion of Skocpol’s “historical-institutionalist” perspective into 
the democracy debate is welcome. It relieves us of undue reliance on social 
survey research and it focuses attention on the way structural changes 
alter the demand for civic activities. The author’s goal in writing this 
book was to convey this perspective in such a way as to be accessible to 
a wide readership. In this she has succeeded. This means, however, that 
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some points in the argument stand in need of more scholarly substanti- 
ation. She argues that “old style” associations were public spaces where 
classes mingled, viewpoints were shared, and, even if elites tended to get 
most of the offices, those elites had to listen to the masses in order to stay 
in office. But she is able to give only anecdotal evidence to support this 
major part of her argument. We do not really know how frequently mem- 
bers participated in the activities of the associations to which they be- 
longed, let alone what kind of political lesson they derived from it. Even 
if they are skeptical about the “iron law of oligarchy,” some readers might 
conclude that she paints too rosy a picture of the internal dynamics of 
voluntary associations. Another striking part of her argument is that the 
effect of the “advocacy explosion” has been largely undemocratic and that 
the activism of the 1960s has no lasting legacy. But others would contend 
that the 1960s created an unprecedented flourishing of community-based 
organizations whose political effects have been just as democratic as the 
federated associations Skocpol values (see Carmen Sirianni and Lewis 
Friedland’s Civic Innovation in America [University of California Press, 
2001]; David Horton Smith's Grassroots Associations [Sage, 2000]. 

Finally, while the book is deliberately light on scholarship, it is sur- 
prising reference is not made to three bodies of writing and research on 
the topics covered in the book. The transition from member-based to 
managed associations was analyzed by Mayer Zald and John McCarthy 
in the 1970s (The Trend of Social Movements in America [Ablex, 1973)). 
They also noted how voluntary associations had come to rely on foun- 
dation and state support and on control of the media for the purposes of 
capturing attention and donations. They also remarked on the trend to- 
ward the hiring of “program professionals” or people who made a career 
in the nonprofit sector. Nor is the mutual influence of the state and the 
nonprofit sector, another theme in this book, altogether a new idea. It is 
the subject of an extensive program of research headed by Lester Salamon 
(Partners in Public Service [Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995]). He 
concludes that voluntary associations flourish under state sponsorship. 
Finally, Skocpol rightly ties the advocacy explosion to the legalization of 
reform, but underplays the vast scholarship on the trend, beginning in 
the 1960s, toward rights-based politics and the use of the courts to bring 
about, and often manage, social change (see Matthew Crenson and Ben- 
jamin Ginsberg's Downsizing Democracy [Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2002]. 
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Newcomers to Old Towns: Suburbanization of the Heartland. By 
Sonya Salamon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. xv+245. 
$35.00. 


A. E. Luloff 
Pennsylvania State University 


Newcomers to Old Towns: Suburbanization of the Heartland reports on 
the efforts of Sonya Salamon and an array of graduate students and 
collaborators to understand the effects of rapid change on six small Illinois 
farming communities. In many ways, Newcomers is a summary of 25 
years of research work by the author. Given its title, and the insights 
about settlement patterns and the role of culture found in Salamon’s 
earlier writing on ethnic communities, it promised to be interesting read- 
ing. Despite some gifted use of words and rich ethnographic descriptions, 
however, Newcomers to Old Towns delivers little that is new or interesting. 
The problems stem from several interrelated issues, including the absence 
of a grounded theoretical framework for weaving the six case studies 
together, a poor explanation of the methodology used, and an uncon- 
vincing conclusion. 

Newcomers to Old Towns begins with an unnecessarily abbreviated 
attempt to anchor the study within a broader historical context. It then 
introduces four core community dimensions that are the basis of each 
case study. These focus on space and place, interconnectedness, social 
resources, and cross-aged relations—especially for the young. Why these 
four dimensions best reflect the postagrarian outcome of rural suburban- 
ization is not made clear. 

Next, an overview of the dynamics of community change is presented. 
The absence of references to the population turnaround literature is prob- 
lematic, as is Salamon’s use of a rural growth-machine explanation. The 
turnaround studies elucidated the transformation of rural American towns 
during the 1980s and would have provided a logical starting point for 
many of her comparisons. In addition, her attempts to tie this book to 
the importance of a sense of community (and its various nuances) and 
how suburbanization or neighborhoodization alters small-town ways of 
life fail because of the lack of integration between current and relevant 
literature. Moreover, the lack of support for the use of growth-machine 
rhetoric further weakens the book. 

Clearly the focus on geographic territory (locale), local society, collective 
actions, and mutual identity—core elements of most definitions of com- 
munity—links directly with literature that has already demonstrated each 
aspect’s powerful effect on rapid transformations. Salamon draws neither 
from this material nor the many new studies that combine qualitative 
and quantitative materials. Use of such work would have helped the 
researchers interpret the challenges facing their communities and provided 
a better explanation of community action. Instead, the author simply 
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invokes the notion of social capital to account for the latter. Such usage 
carries no impunity and is not an adequate substitute for framing this 
study. 

The best parts of the book are in the chapters devoted to the case 
studies. A convincing case is not made, however, for the application of 
the neighborhoodization hypothesis and its impacts on rural and small 
towns. That she had worked in each of these communities is not adequate 
justification for their inclusion in this study. Building a whole story re- 
quires such information, as well as a description of how many and which 
key informants were interviewed (Did the researchers interview people 
occupying similar positions in each community?). Similarly, more details 
on the survey strategy would have been helpful, as would an indication 
of how the extremely small samples in each community were identified. 

These problems are exacerbated by the author’s confusing handling of 
data, especially given the study’s essentially qualitative design. An in- 
discriminate use of county and place statistics, aggregate national data, 
and comparisons across different time periods strain the presentation. 
Slippage among these categories confounds the stories of the six Illinois 
communities, essentially leaving the reader to ask whether they are truly 
representative of the nation’s small and rural towns. The representative- 
ness issue is further compromised by Salamon’s definition of a rural place. 
She views it as a location that is both agrarian and where a sense of 
community is strongly felt and then differentiates this from “town,” which 
in her definition has only a physical dimension. What does such treatment 
have to say about other rural and small towns, agriculturally based or 
not, where sentiments and ties are strongly but negatively felt (and/or 
expressed)? 

The last chapter is Salamon’s effort to summarize her findings and 
place them into a postagrarian community social process framework. Its 
conclusions are suspect given the facile and nonrigorous interpretation of 
broader issues. To adequately address such issues requires a logical ra- 
tionale. Without it, we are left with a series of vignettes on social change 
in rural and small towns. 

Some problems in Newcomers to Old Towns could have been avoided 
with a thorough copyediting. That would not have solved the whole 
problem, however. The lack of attention to detail and the woefully in- 
adequate theoretical framework contribute to the book’s failure. Simply 
said, this is a disappointing effort by a community scholar. 
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A Consumers’ Republic: The Politics of Mass Consumption in Postwar 
America. By Lizabeth Cohen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2003. Pp. 567. 
$32.50. 


George Ritzer 
University of Maryland 


The beauty and relevance of examining the social world from the per- 
spective of consumption (in contrast to the frequently adopted production 
orientation, as well as others) is well illustrated in Lizabeth Cohen’s es- 
timable historical study of the politics of mass consumption in post- World 
War II America (with New Jersey, the state of the author's birth, as a 
paradigm case) While Cohen is a professor of American studies in a 
history department (at Harvard), there is much of relevance here to so- 
ciology. Indeed the works of many sociologists of the period are touched 
on in the book (e.g., Eli Chinoy, W. E. B. DuBois, E. Franklin Frazier, 
Robert Lynd, and Paul Lazarsfeld), as is the role played by sociology in 
the 1950s in the wedding of marketing and social science. Sociologists 
will be quite comfortable with the array of ideal-types of consumer ori- 
entation that play a central role in the analysis. Most important, the focus 
of the book, for better and worse, is on some of the favorite variables 
and topics of contemporary sociology. 

The study begins with the Depression and World War II, but the focal 
concern is the postwar period, although the author also brings the analysis, 
albeit sketchily, up to the present day. A wide array of sources is used— 
documentary movies, magazines, television shows, social science studies, 
historical analyses, and many others—to make the analysis both inter- 
esting and deep. Cohen depicts a broad series of changes that begins with 
two competing ideal-types of the actor that coexisted during the Depres- 
sion and World War II—citizen consumers (oriented to putting the market 
power of consumers to work to save American capitalism, the rights of 
individual consumers, and the good of the collectivity) versus purchaser 
consumers (oriented to pursuing their economic self-interest out of a belief 
in the positive effects of aggregate purchasing power). After the war, a 
compromise emerged—purchaser as citizen—where the pursuit of indi- 
vidual economic self-interest was seen as serving the nation, which needed 
mass consumption in order to recover from the war and the Depression. 
Bringing the analysis up to the present, Cohen argues that in the last two 
decades we have witnessed the emergence of the consumer/citizen/tax- 
payer/voter, “where self-interested citizens increasingly view government 
policies like other market transactions, judging them by how well served 
they feel personally" (p. 9). 

At a more macrolevel is the idea of the postwar emergence of what 
Cohen calls a *consumer's republic" in the economy, culture, and politics 
*built around the promises of mass consumption, both in terms of material 
life and the more idealistic goals of greater freedom, democracy, and 
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equality” (p. 7). She indicates a more recent change in the latter in the 
direction of the consumerization of the republic, “where consumer/citizens 

. increasingly related to government itself as shoppers in a market- 
place” (p. 396). Cohen is clearly concerned about the direction of these 
changes at both the individual and collective levels. Specifically, she is 
worried about the tendency—derived from the emphasis on market seg- 
mentation in the realm of consumption—for people to focus on their own 
good, as well as that of those who are similarly situated, rather than the 
collective good. She is also concerned about the overall ascendancy of 
consumerism, even in the political realm. 

The focus on consumption leads to a series of unique perspectives on 
a wide range of very familiar issues. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the area of race relations. During World War II, blacks continued 
to be confronted with discrimination in public accommodations (almost 
always relating to consumption) even though they were fighting in the 
armed forces. In some cases, German POW’s located in the United States 
who had access to public accommodations often found such settings as 
restaurants and hotels more accepting of them as consumers than did 
black American soldiers. Also during the war, many blacks were able to 
find work, but they were unable to spend their earnings in a wide variety 
of consumption sites not only in the South, but in many parts of the 
country. The later black challenges to all of this took place, to a large 
degree, in consumption sites and this is exemplified by the lunch counter 
sit-ins and many other efforts to gain equal access to public accommo- 
dations of all sorts. It was efforts like these that led to the mass Civil 
Rights movement. It is quite unique to embed that powerful social move- 
ment so deeply in the realm of consumption and the politics surrounding 
it. 

However, it is not just race relations that looks different through the 
lens of consumption, but so too do gender and social class differences. 
Beyond this, the politics of majority-minority relationships, as well as 
politics in general, take on a whole new look. For example, the triumph 
of the United States in the Cold War is tied to mass consumption and 
the inability of the Soviet Union to compete in this realm. Further un- 
dermining the Soviet Union was the linkage between the free choice of 
consumers and political freedom. 

This book’s focus on politics gives it coherence and allows it to devote 
most of its attention to the factors—race, class, and gender—that have 
gained hegemony today not only within Cohen's field of American studies, 
but also in contemporary sociology. Thus, this book will appeal greatly 
to a wide range of sociologists beyond those interested in consumption. 
Buttressing this is the fact that the book grapples with a series of major 
social issues and offers a grand narrative of a wide swath of the social 
history of the United States in the 20th century. 

However, as alluded to at the beginning of this review, the focus on 
race, class and gender can also be seen as a weakness. The problem is 
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that the major players in the rise of the mass consumption society—white 
(often male), middle-class consumers—are shadowy figures in this anal- 
ysis. There is relatively little about them and the role they played in the 
development and changing nature of the consumer society. Rather, they 
are sort of background villains in this analysis against which the heroes— 
be they black, female, poor, working class, or any combination of tne 
four—struggle. This is a major omission, especially since white middle- 
class consumers are often the political adversaries and there is certainly 
a politics of such consumers. More generally, this is the group that is 
primarily responsible for the development, and changing nature, of con- 
sumer society. 

The irony is that this study of consumption points to a continuing 
problem in the academic study of consumption. It is almost as if the 
author is saying that consumption itself, or the consumption of the main- 
stream, is not significant enough to be studied on its own. To be rendered 
important, it must be related to politics, race, class, and gender. Yet, 
ironically, Consumers’ Republic demonstrates just the opposite. It shows 
that consumption is far more important than we realize and is more than 
worthy of study in itself, and not just for its utility in gaining a greater 
and more unique insight into other issues. There is no paucity of studies 
and scholars in politics, race, class, and gender in American sociology 
(and academia) today, but there is a paucity of studies and scholars of 
consumption. This work in social history inadvertently makes the case 
for the need for more of both. 


Latino Homicide: Immigration, Violence, and Community. By 
Ramiro Martinez, Jr. New York: Routledge, 2002. Pp. xiv+204. $22.95 
(paper). 


Thomas L. McNulty 
University of Georgia 


Theories about group differences in violence have primarily been devel- 
oped in reference to blacks and whites. Latino Homicide provides an 
important extension beyond traditional black-white comparisons. The 
book’s objective is to counter popular stereotypes of Latinos as a crime- 
prone group and assumptions about the link between immigration and 
elevated crime rates, evident in both criminological theory and the claims 
of immigration opponents. The central argument is that local conditions 
matter more for understanding Latino homicide than “ethnicity,” immi- 
gration, or group-specific motives attributed to Latinos in media por- 
trayals (e.g., drug/gang motivated). Martinez examines the relative hom- 
icide experiences of Latino groups (Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican) and 
other ethnic groups (whites/blacks/Native Americans) in Chicago, El Paso, 
Houston, Miami, and San Diego. His descriptive evidence reveals that 
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regardless of setting, time, or motivation, high Latino homicide rates have 
been anomalies, and that the assumed immigration-crime link has had 
little to do with the Latino experience. 

Much of the book is focused on the question of why Latino homicide 
is not higher, given levels of poverty comparable to blacks and the recent 
influx of immigrants that, based on the experience of earlier Europeans, 
would be expected to be a disruptive force in Latino communities. Mar- 
tinez’s answer centers in part on the relative strength of Latino com- 
munities, particularly as indicated by labor force attachment. Although 
Latino poverty rivals that of blacks, the former are more attached to the 
labor force through low-paying, but relatively steady jobs in the second- 
ary/informal economies enabled through coethnic ties in Latino enclaves 
and barrios. This has buffered Latino communities from the high rates 
of joblessness and violence that have plagued poor, black, urban neigh- 
borhoods. Further, he shows that recent immigrants evidence lower hom- 
icide rates than their native-born counterparts, suggesting that Latino 
crime is more related to the acculturation of immigrants in American life 
than to the “criminal traditions” they bring with them. He argues, contrary 
to traditional social disorganization theory, that immigration may in fact 
strengthen Latino communities by replacing those who move out and 
sustaining and widening the basis for social and economic institutions. 
Contemporary criminological theory has been silent on the issue of im- 
migration, and this is an important idea that warrants further research. 

Yet the central contention (p. 137) that Latinos have lower homicide 
rates than blacks because Latino communities exhibit higher levels of 
social cohesion is not especially path breaking. At its core, the argument 
counters individualistic explanations that imply direct effects of ethnicity/ 
nativity on violence, consistent with structural interpretations of group 
differences tracing back to Shaw and McKay (Delinquency and Urban 
Areas [University of Chicago Press, 1942]). Indeed, Latino homicide re- 
sponds in the same way to the same factors as black, white, or Native 
American homicide and the relative homicide experiences of these groups 
are in line with expectations derived from social disorganization theory. 
This leads me to grapple at times with the meaning behind the notion of 
the “uniqueness” of the Latino homicide experience. 

Martinez combines his control theoretic orientation with elements of a 
strain theory, arguing that structural conditions interact with group ex- 
pectations. Although conditions in Latino communities are typically sub- 
standard, expectations are also low since for many immigrants conditions 
in their homelands are considerably worse—a twist on relative depriva- 
tion. The implication is that the effect of poverty on homicide is deflected 
in Latino communities because the “strain” of living in poverty, in the 
midst of plenty, is easier to tolerate for Latinos and hence is not expressed 
in lethal violence to the extent that it is in comparably poor black neigh- 
borhoods. This interaction explains why Latinos seem better able to with- 
stand widespread poverty than native-born groups such as blacks (p. 133). 
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This is an intriguing argument, but not easily testable. It’s also de- 
batable that blacks and other disadvantaged groups (including poor 
whites) are less able to endure poverty than Latinos because the former’s 
frame of reference is middle-class America, whereas the latter’s orientation 
is shaped by conditions in the country of origin. Expectations are mutable, 
may vary by manner of reception (political or economic), and it seems 
unlikely low immigrant expectations and “toleration” for poverty would 
persist long (as Martinez suggests)—in part because immigrants reside 
alongside their native-born counterparts. Although suggestive of one sense 
in which Latino crime is related to acculturation processes, it remains an 
empirical question whether this turn on relative deprivation adds to ex- 
planation of group differences beyond that provided by a control theory 
interpretation based on labor force attachment, the relative institutional 
strength of communities, and the bonds to mainstream society these con- 
ditions help fortify. 

Constructive criticisms aside, this is an excellent book that must be 
read by criminologists, sociologists, immigration/community researchers, 
and policy makers concerned with the ethnicity-immigration-crime nexus. 
It is well written, thoroughly referenced, and packed with thought- 
provoking insights and findings that will provide much grist for future 
research. 


Becoming Asian American: Second-Genevation Chinese and Korean 
American Identities. By Nazli Kibria. Baltimore: John РА Univer- 
sity Press, 2002. Pp. xii+217. $40.95. 


Jonathan W. Warren 
University of Washington 


Nazli Kibria’s Becoming Asian American is a qualitative study of middle- 
class, second-generation, Chinese and Korean Americans. Drawing on 64 
in-depth interviews, conducted between 1993 and 1997 in southern Cal- 
ifornia and the Boston area, Kibria skillfully maps out dimensions of the 
interpretive and lived-worlds of her subjects. For scholars of ethnicity, 
the Asian diaspora, immigration, and sociologists of race, this book is 
filled with a number of illuminating empirical findings and theoretical 
advances. Some of the more interesting insights include the interviewees’ 
complex relationships to the model minority trope as both a focus of 
resistance and affirmation, “Asian American” as an identity of assimila- 
tion, the aversion that many interviewees had to Asian American studies 
and student organizations, the positioning of “mixed-race” individuals of 
Asian descent as not Asian, and her informants’ homogenized definitions 
of “Asian values” (work, family, self-sufficiency, enterprise, and education) 
that dovetail with middle-class, white America’s idealized notions of itself. 

Kibria’s stage for situating Asian-descent Americans is the ethnic Amer- 
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ican model. She aims to elaborate whether and how their subjectivities 
and experiences are both similar to and depart from European immigrants 
and their descendants. Kibria argues that the Asian American experience 
is fundamentally different due to the racialization of Asians as nonwhite. 
Her assertion that they, unlike European Americans, are “both racial 
minorities апа ethnic Americans” (р. 3) would have been more persuasive 
had she compared her interviewees to second-generation European im- 
migrants at moments when their nation or community of origin was not 
considered white by unhyphenated America. Instead her referent is third- 
and fourth-generation, late 20th-century European ethnics (a historical 
period when all European ethnics were considered white). Perhaps “the 
puzzle of the new immigrant integration” (p. 1) would not have appeared 
so original or perplexing to Kibria had she juxtaposed her interviewees 
to the racialized ethnics of immigrations past. 

Kibria fails, surprisingly, to situate the interviewees and thus Asian 
Americans within the broader theoretical and political context of race. 
She refers to some of the race literature written by sociologists (primarily 
Richard Alba, Herbert Gans, and Mary Waters), but does not adequately 
engage the larger body of scholarship on race, racism, and racial for- 
mations in the United States. For instance, there is little or no mention 
of the scholarship on whiteness, Native American, black, or critical race 
studies. This limited attentiveness to the race literature leaves Kibria 
unable to satisfactorily answer one of the principal questions she poses: 
' what rising numbers of Asian immigrants will mean for the emerging 
racial system of the United States. With the race analysis held narrowly 
to the racial moorings of Asian American ethnogenesis and barriers to 
Asian integration, there is paltry discussion of how Asian Americans are 
affecting the racial landscape more generally. For example, are they re- 
producing or transforming institutional practices, political projects, and 
discursive regimes that undergird white supremacy and its multiple man- 
ifestations such as the continued erosion of American Indian sovereignty? 
Kibria’s ethnographic data hints that her informants are reinforcing the 
racist status quo given, for instance, their routine racialization of Amer- 
icanness as white, their salient antiblack racism, and their embrace of a 
number of foundational myths (e.g., “socioeconomic success is available, 
open to all those who strive for it” [p. 53]). Unfortunately, given Kibria’s 
restricted consideration of the race literature, the reader can only speculate 
how the new immigrants, or at least her interviewees, may be influencing 
the racial terrain beyond Asian America. 

Another shortcoming of Becoming Asian American has more to do with 
the author’s discipline than the author per se. Typical of ethnographies 
produced by U.S. sociologists, the influence of sociology’s positivist meth- 
odological tradition is far too palpable; consequently, the narrative struc- 
ture is rather dry and one-dimensional. To take an example, in the preface 
Kibria informs the reader that she is a Bangladeshi American who does 
not neatly fit her interviewees’ definitions of Asian American. One an- 
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ticipates how her subject position will serve as source of constructive 
. tension and hence produce a unique, if not engaging, perspective on Be- 
coming Asian American. Disappointingly, upon completion of the book, 
one is left with the impression that her South Asianness rarely, if ever, 
mattered. An instructive comparison is Naheed Islam’s chapter “Research 
as an Act of Betrayal” in Racing Research, Researching Race: Method- 
ological Dilemmas in Critical Race Studies (New York University Press, 
2000). In rich detail we learn how Islam’s subject position as a Bangla- 
deshi American shaped her questions, the information the interviewees 
shared with her, her representation of the Banglandeshi community in 
Los Angeles, and so forth. The reader is confronted with the profound 
significance of the researcher’s race, nation, class, and gender, which 
added emotional texture and analytical layers to Islam’s ethnography that 
I found wanting in Becoming Asian American. 


Ethnography at the Border. Edited by Pablo Vila. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 2003. Pp. xxxv+345. 


C. Alison Newby 
New Mexico State University 


The “border” has become a much-used metaphor in recent social science 
literature. Presented by many authors as a liminal space of mixing and 
melding where one is in neither Mexico nor the United States, but in 
some third space with its own singular characteristics, the border meta- 
phor has come to be used to describe many types of borders: between 
racial and ethnic groups, genders, sexualities, and so on. Vila’s edited 
volume challenges this current focus on a metaphorical presentation of 
the border through a series of provocative chapters that are firmly rooted 
in a particular border space: the Ciudad Juarez, Mexico-E] Paso, Texas 
area of the U.S.-Mexico border. Readers unfamiliar with the border region, 
especially those who have been presented with a homogeneous vision of 
the border, may be surprised at the array of experiences and contexts 
presented in the volume's essays. Border scholars and ethnographers as 
well as those who work within the framework of cultural studies will find 
much of interest in this volume. Readers looking for a thoughtful theo- 
retical discussion, as well as those looking for detailed descriptions and 
analyses of border case studies will find more than enough fodder for 
discussion. 

'The volume as а whole serves to critique both mainstream border 
studies (and the tendency to present the U.S.-Mexico border as a ho- 
mogeneous border zone) as well as current ethnography (p. xi). In one 
specific border locale, the authors present a great diversity of human 
experience and call our attention to the incredible complexity of border 
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life. Through the recognition that their research is site specific, the authors 
directly confront the contradictions of life in Ciudad Juarez/El Paso. 

Each chapter presents an ethnographic case study of specific aspects 
of life in the region. Repeated themes include those related to gender 
(Melissa Wright, Leslie Salzinger, Vila), security (David Spener, Tim 
Dunn), globalization (Victor Ortiz), and identity issues (Eduardo Barrera, 
Vila, Sarah Hill, Jessica Chapin, María Tabuenca, Vila and John Peterson) 
although the actual “sites” in which these themes are investigated are 
varied. These range from maquiladora plants to the border patrol mu- 
seum; the site of a proposed wall between the United States and Mexico 
to the “colonias” (unregulated housing developments); as well as El Paso’s 
changing role in the global economy. 

One overarching theme of the volume is the construction of identity 
and “otherness.” This includes the nuances of our own identities as re- 
searchers in the field along with the boundary crossing and constructing 
in which we may engage, as well as that of other social actors in our 
specific research sites. Together the chapters present a much more fluid 
picture of border identities and the shifting power relations that accom- 
pany the constantly changing framework for defining *us" and "them." 

If there is one weakness in this volume, it is that despite the editor's 
attempts to include a Mexican border perspective, the volume provides 
a more developed view of the border from the U.S. side. The sole Mexican 
contributors are Barrera and Tabuenca. More Mexican contributors could 
help the reader to see that many Juarez residents are forced to cope with 
the state apparatus surrounding the border in a way that El Paso residents 
are not. Vila is quite aware of this difference in Mexican and U.S. views 
and in his conclusion elaborates on the need to take these differences into 
account. This relative lack of a Mexican perspective is not due to neglect, 
but most probably to a lack of potential contributors. 

'The volume's contributors never reduce border interaction to a set of 
simple typologies. Rather, the reader is engaged in slices of real border 
life with all the nuances that entails. We are reminded that social context 
and the placement of research in time and space matters. In this sense, 
the dynamics created surrounding international borders are, at times, 
unexpected. There are many stories of border crossing, as yet untold, 
where social actors create and emphasize perceived differences between 
themselves and (multiple) others. 

The reader is reminded that two sides do not necessarily make one 
hybrid. This recurring vision (according to Vila presented by many border 
scholars, such as Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldua, as well as others) 
erases existing divisions between groups and individuals. The chapters 
in this volume present evidence that we overlook important differences 
in border communities. By focusing solely on cross-border commonalities, 
border hybridity, and the liminality of the border zone, we lose sight of 
differences both between (i.e., differences between El Paso/Ciudad Juarez 
and Brownsville/Matamoros) and within (i.e., differences between groups 
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within the “same” ethnic community, such as Mexican Americans and 
Mexican immigrants) border communities. For this reason, Vila proposes 
in his conclusion that “the future of border studies is in danger if the field 
does not move . . . to a more complex portrayal of the U.S.-Mexico 
border” (p. 329). 


Contentious Lives: Two Argentine Women, Two Protests, and the Quest 
for Recognition. By Javier Auyero. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
2003. Pp. xv+230. $18.95 (paper). 


Pablo Vila 
University of Texas at San Antonio 


Javier Auyero has written a very informative book about recent popular 
uprisings in Argentina. For many years a “model” of successful neoliberal 
adjustment, Argentina’s economy and political institutions finally col- 
lapsed in December 2001. Auyero chronicles two early revolts that were 
precursors of things to come. Attempting to “examine a problem that has 
been at the top of the sociological agenda for quite a long time. . . but 
has rarely been attacked head-on, that is, the point at which biography 
and history commingle and coalesce” (p. 206), Auyero analyzes the way 
two women who were active participants of the uprising use elements of 
their everyday lives (Laura’s history of spousal abuse and Nana’s former 
status as the “queen of the Carnaval Santiagiiefio) “to make sense, to 
experience, and to remember collective struggle” (p. 206). 

The two revolts Auyero analyzes are the Santiagazo, an event involving 
“hundreds of people parading around town, burning and sacking public 
buildings and private residences” (p. 5), and the protest in which 
“thousands of residents of Cutral-co and Plaza Huincul blockaded the 
access of both oil towns, effectively halting the movement of goods and 
persons” (p. 5). Auyero positions himself within the study of protest’s 
tradition, but, at the same time, he wants to emphasize something that 
often is missing in mainstream accounts of uprisings, that is, contentious 
politics as lived experience. In that regard, he does not disclaim that at. 
the base of both revolts one finds a fierce neoliberal adjustment policy. 
He claims, however, that “once we focus analytic attention on protesters’ 
experiences and biographies, we will also see that the protests are as much 
about an individual and collective quest for recognition and respect as 
about the material living conditions" (p. 7). That is, “from the protesters’ 
points of view, both uprisings have the power of rescuing them from 
oblivion. . . . In the streets. . . rioters and picketers emerge from official 
indifference and search for something that far exceeds the bread and 
butter. The protest is, for them, a time when they feel justified, accepted, 
and appreciated" (pp. 10-11). 

No book is perfect, and I have a couple of minor criticisms regarding 
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Auyero’s. The first one is theoretical: if the biography of the two women 
is so important to understand the lived experience of the revolt, I would 
have liked more use of the now impressive theoretical work on life stories 
and narrative identities. Only a few narrative theoreticians are mentioned 
in the book. This attention should have allowed Auyero to see how the 
ethnographic encounter between him and the two women framed, through 
the construction of a story plot, the transformation of past happenings 
into events from the point of view of his interviewees’ present (something 
Auyero acknowledges), but also from their imagined future at the time 
of the interview. In that regard, it is not true that Laura’s and Nana’s 
life stories, “speak to the protester’s hopes, expectations, emotions, and 
beliefs at the time” (p. 11) of the revolt, but at the time of the interview. 
For the same reason it is only partially true that “the ways in which they 
live the protest . . . are deeply informed by their biographies" (p. 3), 
because their biographies are also a construction from the point of view 
of their present (and imagined future) situation, many years after the 
revolts occurred. 

My second criticism is a methodological one. Auyero correctly identifies 
а common problem in ethnography: how “anthropologists have generally 
not described the many reasons why a community reveals itself to an 
outsider" (p. 197). However, trying to avoid this pitfall, he points out that 
he believes the interviewees opened up their lives to his scrutiny and came 
out with the issue of recognition as their main reason for participating in 
the revolts because he thinks that “this need to be heard is also part of 
a search for recognition, the ethnographic interview with a 'prestigious' 
interlocutor being one site in which this quest can be pursued" (p. 197). 
Iagree with him, but what Javier does not tell us is that the family name 
Auyero in Argentina is not only uncommon, but for a lot of people (many 
of his interviewees included) is synonymous with a very honest politician 
who was a champion in the defense of human rights in a country that 
has the dubious record of making 30,000 people “disappear” (i.e., kill) in 
less than six years. Carlos Auyero (Javier's father) was one of the few 
Argentine politicians who actively participated in the search of the “de- 
saparecidos," a search for recognition in its own. I believe that Javier 
Auyero should have had to disclose this aspect of the ethnographic en- 
counter to allow the reader to understand the kind of coauthored life 
stories any ethnographic encounter elicits. Regardless of these two minor 
problems, I recommend Contentious Lives to anybody who wishes to 
understand the lived experience of collective revolt and its relationship 
with the biography of their participants. 
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Adult Learning and Technology іп Working-Class Life. By 
Peter H. Sawchuk. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
Xvilit+252. $55.00. 


Marshall Mangan 
University of Western Ontario 


Computer-related technologies, in all their many forms, have attracted 
increasing amounts of public attention as their influence has spread 
through virtually every facet of North American life. Popular accounts 
have ranged from uncritically optimistic crystal ball gazing to equally 
uncritical doomsaying. Not surprisingly, solid research on the social im- 
plications of computer and communications technologies has been slower 
to appear, and in its early days suffered from a lack of empirical data. 
Today, however, there is a rapidly growing body of both statistical and 
ethnographic data relating to the effects of information technologies on 
daily life, and Peter Sawchuk’s new volume offers readers both a sampling 
of some of that data and a series of theoretical insights that promise to 
broaden our understanding of work, education, technology, and the many 
complex interrelationships among them. 

As part of a new strategy initiated several years ago, the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of Canada funded a series of large- 
scale “research networks.” One of the new networks took on the name 
New Approaches to Lifelong Learning (NALL) and Sawchuk is a member 
of this group (see http://www.oise.utoronto.ca/depts/sese/csew/nall 
/index.htm). Centered at OISE/the University of Toronto under the lead- 
ership of David Livingstone, the NALL network has already produced 
an impressive list of surveys and publications, but this book is able to 
provide both more breadth and more depth than the shorter papers avail- 
able online or from the network. 

Sawchuk’s style is highly organized, with introductory material stating 
very clearly what his perspective on the subject is, and summaries at the 
end of every chapter. This organization might, in fact, help to make the 
book a good text for a graduate course, though the number of courses 
dealing with this particular intersection of phenomena is probably small. 
Nevertheless, anyone interested in labor studies in the postmodern era 
will probably find this work fascinating, because it deals directly with 
settings in which the traditional industrial proletariat confronts the pri- 
mary artifact of the information age: the microcomputer. And, judging 
from Sawchuk’s interview extracts, the workers usually come away with 
а kind of shrug, and a “по big deal" attitude about this force that is 
supposedly reshaping the world of work. 

One of the central goals of much of NALL's work has been to raise 
the appreciation of the extent to which working people, in fact most 
people, engage in an almost constant process of self-education, and the 
many forms this process can take. Sawchuk follows in this vein, and 
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brings a number of theoretical resources to his analysis. His basic stand- 
point is neo-Marxist, although he also relies heavily on Bourdieu’s con- 
cepts of habitus and field. He begins with a refreshing critique of con- 
ventional adult learning theory, which he takes to task as being entirely 
too individualistic and psychologistic in its basic outlook. Noting that 
most sociologists of education recognize learning as a process of human 
interaction, Sawchuk attempts to relocate working-class learning practices 
within their social nexus. In so doing, he highlights theories and theorists 
such as the “activity theory" of Vrjó Engestrém and the “situated learning 
theory” of Lave and Wenger, and demonstrates their applicability within 
his perspective. His methodology is a mixture of reports of survey data 
and excerpts from a number of interviews—interviews that usually in- 
cluded not just individual workers but their life partners as well. The 
largely descriptive statistics are used mostly to set the stage for the in- 
terview data, and the alternative forms of theory reviewed early in the 
book prove to be a useful resource for his analysis of the texts. 

The textual analysis in turn shows the influence of another OISE vet- 
eran and NALL participant, Dorothy Smith, who was one of the first 
people to combine neo-Marxist and feminist critical approaches with the 
close reading of talk derived from ethnomethodology. The productivity 
of this methodology is apparent in the way in which Sawchuk is able to 
tease out implicit relations of power, attitudes toward self and work, and 
the sometimes almost unconscious strategies for coping and self-improve- 
ment contained within workers’ discourse. Where upon first reading one 
might see only a kind of false consciousness in the acceptance of dominant 
versions of improved efficiency and the need for skills “upgrading,” Saw- 
chuk is able to detect subtle strategies used by workers to increase their 
own store of cultural capital at the employers’ expense. His analysis also 
succeeds at relating the concerns of Marxists with relations of production 
to those of postmodernists focused on identity formation and cultural 
appropriation. The result is a new set of perspectives on the relationships 
suggested in the title, and a new appreciation of the complexity of those 
relationships. 


Face to Face: Toward a Sociological Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. 
By Jonathan H. Turner. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2002. 
Pp. іх+271. $49.50 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Don H. Zimmerman 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Despite the emergence of widespread electronically mediated communi- 
cation and the supposed impact of the postmodern condition on human 
relationships, Jonathan Turner argues that “face-to-face interaction is still 
primal and primary” (p. 1). For Turner, “human interaction always reveals 
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certain fundamental properties and processes” (p. 3), and consequently, 
his aim is “to seek out what is universal about human organization.” (p. 
4). He asks, “What are the processes and mechanisms involved in inter- 
personal behavior, and how are they constrained by human biology, social 
structure and culture?” (p. 3). He culls “first principles” from the work of 
G. H. Mead, Alfred Schutz, Sigmund Freud, Emile Durkheim, and Erving 
Goffman to assemble a conceptual framework for addressing this question. 
Turner emphasizes the emotional, normative, and social organizational 
dimensions of social life, and he foregrounds the problem of sustaining 
social solidarity. | 

Turner selects Goffman’s notion of encounter as the key unit for the 
sociological analysis of interpersonal behavior, noting that Goffman rec- 
ognized that “encounters are embedded in social structures and systems 
of cultural meanings” (р. 22). He avoids the reductionist view that society 
is an aggregation of actions on the face-to-face level, instead arguing that 
interpersonal behavior is “embedded” in macro- and mesosystems that 
transcend the individual level. Embeddedness is perhaps easiest to un- 
derstand at the mesolevel, which is comprised of the units out of which 
macrolevel institutions are built: organizations and social structural cat- 
egories. Encounters, the basic unit of face-to-face interactions, are em- 
bedded in these larger mesounits and are subject to the constraints posed 
by the distribution of social knowledge, norms, statuses, and roles. 

That face-to-face interaction embedded in “larger” societal formations 
is not particularly problematic for sociologists. More controversial is the 
introduction of biology as one of the dimensions of embedding. Based on 
an avowedly speculative discussion in his third chapter of the selective 
pressures operating on our ape ancestors over the span of evolutionary 
time, he challenges what he sees as the discipline’s default assumption 
that humans are inherently a gregarious species readily molded by culture. 
Turner asks how we overcome this ape heritage and its “behavioral pro- 
pensities for weak ties, loose and fluid social structures, personal auton- 
omy, and individual freedom” (p. 57). His claim is that for us as modern 
apes, maintaining close ties with others in focused interactions is not 
something easily done, but rather that it takes special effort and the 
mobilization of emotional energy to sustain solidary relations. 

Turner’s emphasis on the visual, gestural, and emotional dimensions 
of interpersonal conduct also flows from his view of the evolution of our 
species elaborated in the aforementioned chapter. He argues that the 
proper study of face-to-face interaction must focus on its visual and emo- 
tional aspects, for these, more than “the auditory channel [that] carries 
more instrumental context” (p. 64) are the important elements of his 
microdynamics. 

Within this framework of assumptions, Turner examines not only so- 
ciocultural and biological embeddedness but also how emotional, trans- 
actional, symbolic, role-related, status-related, ecological, and demo- 
graphic forces bear on face-to-face interaction. The book concludes with 
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a discussion of microdynamics that attempts to integrate the operation of 
these forces across the macro-, meso- and microlevels. Face to Face is 
explicitly an attempt to develop a grand theory of interpersonal behavior, 
and viewed in its own terms, it represents an ambitious and arresting 
endeavor. 

However, I have reservations about the project. There is a great dis- 
tance between the theory’s elaborate conceptual structure and the close 
observation and analysis of actual interaction, which is its ostensible sub- 
ject matter. Moreover, in the past few decades there has been a tremendous 
amount of careful and detailed study of social interaction employing audio 
and video recordings, but none of this has seemed to have had an impact 
on Turner's theorizing. Instead, he stipulates far too much about the 
nature of interpersonal behavior, based on theoretical ideas mostly de- 
veloped without systematic investigation of actual face-to-face interaction. 
Understanding the organization of interaction as it actually occurs is fun- 
damental for showing how it is affected by, or embedded in, “higher” 
levels of social reality or related to psychobiological factors. 

Second, while an evolutionary perspective is invoked, the work of evo- 
lutionary psychologists on how the evolved human brain carries out the 
perception and processing of social information—surely an element of 
Social interaction—is largely ignored. Further, while I agree that sociol- 
ogists do not consider seriously enough the implications of humans' pri- 
mate heritage, to speak of centrifugal *ape propensities" seems to anchor 
the problem at the individual rather than the interactional level. With 
well-developed visual but underdeveloped olfactory senses, avoiding pred- 
ators on the open savannah generated selective pressures on our ancestors, 
not only for an upright posture to better spot marauders but also for 
group living (more eyes to scan, more voices to sound the alarm). Group 
living, however, poses problems to be solved at the level of face-to-face 
interaction. The study of interpersonal conduct should provide an insight 
into the nature of these problems based on the kinds of mechanisms that 
humans have developed for managing interaction with one another. Fi- 
nally, verbal interaction is treated as merely supplemental to so-called 
*body language," and "instrumental" interaction is treated as less socio- 
logically interesting. All of this ignores the enormous amount of social 
activity conducted in and through talk, which is perhaps the primordial 
site of human sociality as we now know it. 

Grand theory is clearly not dead. But I doubt it will ever substitute 
for the close and careful empirical examination of actual encounters, when, 
where, and how they happen. And I doubt as well that grand theory will 
contribute much to understanding in other than a speculative way of how 
concrete encounters are interconnected to form what people take to be 
the larger social world in which they live. 
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Information and American Democracy: Technology in the Evolution of 
Political Power. By Bruce Bimber. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2003. Pp. xv+268. $65.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Frank Webster 
City University London 


Bruce Bimber is a professor of political science, before which he was 
employed by RAND in Washington, D.C. Raised in Silicon Valley, he 
took his degree in electrical engineering at Stanford. The influence of this 
position and background, weaknesses as well as strengths, is evident in 
the book under review. Information and American Democracy has the 
virtues of careful scholarship, impressive construction of argument, and 
a close eye to the detail of political affairs, while it is flawed by an over- 
emphasis on technology as a privileged variable in politics, a parochial 
focus, and a myopia as regards contributions to social thought beyond 
political science. The book appears to be a revised doctoral thesis, awk- 
ward to read, though its referencing and methodology are exemplary. It 
should also be read as a companion to Bimber’s other volume (with 
Richard Davis), Campaigning Online: The Internet in US Elections, which 
is set to appear from Oxford University Press in 2003. This book, one 
assumes, is Bimber’s attempt to set the scene for Campaigning Online, 
since it is historical and conceptual in approach, with the closing parts 
devoted to the here and now. 

Information and American Democracy’s premise is that information is 
“a universally important ingredient in political processes” (p. 18). This is 
uncontroversial, yet scholars have neglected it. Robert Dahl’s Democracy 
and Its Critics (Yale University Press, 1989), from which Bimber draws 
inspiration, made a rare contribution. Alvin Gouldner (The Dialectic of 
Ideology and Technology (Seabury, 1976]) made another, unfortunately 
overlooked by Bimber, perhaps because he came from outside Bimber’s 
discipline. Bimber argues that information is important not just for the 
organization and operation of political affairs, but also because it shapes 
the character of politics. 

The book suggests that.several types of “information regimes” may be 
identified in the history of American politics, each of which has been 
“interrupted” by “information revolutions . . . which induce changes in 
the structure or accessibility of information” (p. 18). There are echoes of 
the Canadian Harold Innis here (though he merits no mention), and Bim- 
ber finds himself caught within a technological determinist framework of 
analysis. He is sensitive to difficulties with this and ingenuously raises 
them (but without mention of Bruno Latour!), but then reverts to the 
frame that technology is the main driver of information changes (and, by 
extension, of politics). Thus he discerns four periods of U.S. politics that 
were brought about by new information technologies. His discussion is 
sweeping, if compelling because of this. 
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Bimber’s information regimes—presented as epochs of stability as re- 
gards political structures, each lasting some 50 to 80 years— are heralded 
by information revolutions.In the 1820s—30s the Postal Service and news- 
paper business allowed, for the first time, the development of mass flows 
of political information and hence a genuinely national politics, but the 
corollary was a centralized system of “majoritarian politics.” The period 
of industrialization in the 1880s—1910s led to considerable complexity and 
specialization of the information environment that accompanied the 
growth of railways, roads, cities, and business corporations, something 
which, claims Bimber, led politics to be dominated by the “organised 
interest group.” The third information revolution, which occurred in the 
1950s—70s was broadcasting, and it had two phases. The first weakened 
political parties and promoted the candidate who, through television es- 
pecially, might appeal directly to mass audiences. The later phase evi- 
denced more fragmentation with the coming of cable and satellite. 
Throughout, politics remained centralized and dependent on market- 
driven organizations capable of influencing policy making. The 1990s to 
the present is the epoch of the Internet. Bimber presents it as a time period 
in which there is information abundance, interactivity, and ease of access. 
Accordingly, the Internet announces a shift from interest group politics 
toward the primacy of “issue groups.” The author presents this as the 
demise of political parties, and the emergence in their stead of postbu- 
reaucratic politics in which a plurality of campaigning groups come to 
the fore because contemporary information—and thereby political in- 
volvement—is cheap. In support of this argument (conventional in busi- 
ness theory), Bimber examines case studies such as the Million Mom 
March, the Libertarian Party, and the Coalition for Education to stress 
that issues such as civil rights, family, health, gun control, and the en- 
vironment are of more import than political parties. 

There is much of interest here for scholars. But the book as a whole 
is vitiated by parochialism as regards subject (the United States) and inept 
theorizations. Bimber gets to comparative analysis only in his final few 
pages, but nowhere is there recognition of what most strikes the overseas 
analyst—the exceptionalism of the United States: its extraordinarily nar- 
row political spectrum and an information environment that is vapid (vide 
coverage of the Iraq War 2003), capable of generating inestimable amounts 
of information that are uninformative about matters of consequence. Bim- 
ber puts great faith in the Internet to rectify this situation. Attention to 
philosophers such as Jurgen Habermas or David Miller, to sociologists of 
new social movements such as Alain Touraine and Alberto Melucci, or 
even to other information environments that are much poorer materially 
yet markedly superior informationally to the United States (e.g., France, 
Finland), would surely have encouraged the author to look further than, 
and more skeptically at, this conviction. 
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Risk and Technological Culture: Towards a Sociology of Virulence. By 
Joost Van Loon. New York: Routledge, 2002. Pp. ix+234. $27.95 (paper). 


Piet Strydom 
University College Cork 


When we recall that Mannheim founded Routledge’s International Li- 
brary of Sociology, we understand that the original intention of the series 
is clearly honored by Risk and Technological Culture’s central concern 
with agency, cultural practices, and especially cultural dynamics operating 
above the heads of social actors. What is markedly different, however, is 
that these relationalist questions are expressly renewed in the postmodern 
context. The basic reference of the book is indeed German social science, 
but its argument is most strongly shaped by French theoretical agendas. 
Whatever elements of language philosophy there are in Beck and Hei- 
degger are jettisoned in favor of a revitalized philosophy of life. 

Joost Van Loon has a preexisting relationship with Beck that explains 
the basic intuition informing his new book. Accepting the risk society 
thesis, he wishes to introduce perspectives neglected in the sociology of 
risk that would not just allow the critical clarification of crucial impli- 
cations of Beck’s work but in fact would also compel a reconceptualization 
of risk itself. Accordingly, he develops a not entirely surprising yet inter- 
esting framework in which he extends Beck’s work by an understanding 
of culture and technology that is derived from Nietzsche and Heidegger 
and concretized by means of actor network theory and biophilosophy— 
the former represented by Latour and the latter by Lyotard, Deleuze and 
Guattari, and Haraway. In this theoretical elaboration, supported by 
methodological observations, lies the contribution of the first part of the 
book. 

If the paradoxes in Beck made visible through Nietzschean-Heideg- 
gerian lenses point to the unwitting, uncontrolled, and even uncontrollable 
cultivation and multiplication of risks from a perspective that had been 
made possible by technology in the first instance but then became taken- 
for-granted; if actor network theory reveals risk to be a virtual object that 
becomes fixed through competition and is thus actively enrolled for the 
purpose of the creation of opportunities or of legitimation; and, finally, if 
biophilosophy by means of such concepts as embodiment, symbiosis, force, 
flow, and excess extends actor networks into assemblages and shows that 
the formation of risk in modern culture involves a biopolitical process in 
which the distinction between humans and both nature and machines 
disappears—then, Van Loon believes, a theoretical framework results ac- 
cording to which technoculture and risk formation form part of the life 
process. While theoretically it can be conceived in terms of the conceptual 
triad of visualization, signification, and valorization, methodologically the 
process admits of weak constructionist analysis in terms of flowing net- 
works or assemblages of a plurality of both human and nonhuman ele- 
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ments standing in symbiotic relations and giving rise to a multiplicity of 
hybrid forms that make contemporary society an inherently and irre- 
deemably ambivalent reality. To capture the implied nonlinear dynamics, 
complexity, and self-organization, Van Loon orients his biophilosophical 
theory of technological culture and risk toward a “sociology of virulence,” 
as the somewhat tendentious subtitle calls it. 

Van Loon’s general argument is that risk is a virulent force in modernity 
that has transformed the taken-for-granted mode of disclosure and clas- 
sification system of modern technoculture to such an extent that the con- 
cern with solving problems once and for all and thus creating a well- 
ordered world is increasingly being overshadowed by an apocalyptic 
sensibility of both a hedonistic and religious kind. The second part of the 
book is devoted to analyzing this logic of modernity. In separate chapters 
bringing together a mass of interesting details, it shows how the perception 
of the Bible’s “Four Riders of the Apocalypse"—in the contemporary guise 
of waste, disease, computer crime, and collective violence—has intensified 
over past decades and how the responses of technoscience, government, 
commerce, and media, far from eliminating them, have exacerbated these 
risks and simultaneously inflated the sense of the approaching end of 
modern scientific-technological civilization. 

In the face of an immanent catastrophic apocalypse, Van Loon sees 
risk as a battleground for a fundamental culture clash. His solution is to 
exchange the modern technocratic imposition of meaning in accordance 
with faith in reason and instrumental fidelity for an alternative sensibility 
that pins its colors on "fides"—faith in a transcendent God, trust in in- 
novation and transgression, an openness to being affected, a new re- 
sponsiveness, and hope for radical change. But here an architectonic dis- 
crepancy rooted in a theoretical problem becomes apparent. While Van 
Loon opens the argument with a threefold categorization of responses to 
risk, he closes it with a twofold scheme of technocracy and transcendent 
apocalypse culture that screens out political technology. Together with 
technoscience and religion, is collective common sense not necessary for 
the disclosure and organization of society? Besides denial and apathy or 
quietism, is democracy not the most readily available and legitimate prim- 
itive whereby too rapidly unfolding processes could be slowed down and 
domesticated? 


War and Modernity. By Hans Joas. Translated by Rodney Livingstone. 
Cambridge: Polity Press, 2003. Pp. viii-- 248. 


Richard Münch 
Universitat Bamberg 


This book is a collection of 12 essays written by the author in the 1990s. 
Their topic is the assessment of classical and contemporary contributions 
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to the sociology of war. The first two essays are of a more systematic 
nature and might serve as examples representative of Joas’s approach. 
Joas begins with the statement that war, and especially its link with 
modernity, is heavily underrepresented in social theory. In the first essay 
he deals with two opposing explanatory strategies to highlight the more 
or less war-like or peaceful relations between states: power politics (Tho- 
mas Hobbes) versus liberal contracting either in terms of trade between 
individuals across state borders (Adam Smith), or in terms of peaceful 
relations between republics Immanuel Kant). Joas argues that each of 
the three positions tells us only half the truth. Whereas the establishment 
of a state monopoly of the means of violence according to Hobbes might 
help to control violence within state borders, it leaves the control of vi- 
olence between states completely to violent power struggles. Smith’s the- 
ory of free trade has also turned to “free-trade imperialism” in practice, 
supported by liberal theorists not only in Germany but also in Britain. 
Kant’s theory of peaceful republics has served to support a foreign policy 
turning authoritarian regimes into republics even by means of war in the 
name of humanitarianism, a position that has particularly been adopted 
by the United States in the Balkans, in the Gulf War of 1991, and in 2003 
against Iraq’s regime of Saddam Hussein. Joas cites the characterization 
of Woodrow Wilson’s foreign policy as an “imperialism of good intentions” 
and refers to Carl Schmitt’s critique of the legitimation of war by hu- 
manitarian values. Joas is well aware of Schmitt’s interest in the dele- 
gitimation of human rights as transcending state interests but nevertheless 
cites his position to refer to the potential misuse of legitimating wars by 
human rights. 

The second essay extends the argument particularly with a critical 
discussion of modernization theory, which can be read as a continuation 
of liberal social theory. According to its basic assumptions there is a po- 
tential of “linear” development that leads from the expansion of education 
to economic growth and to the establishment of the rule of law and 
democracy with the guarantee of civil, political, and social rights. Such 
a process of modernization will help to eliminate violence within and 
between states because distributive conflicts are overcome through eco- 
nomic growth and their settlement is regulated by peaceful procedures. 
Against the “optimistic” assumptions of modernization theory Joas points 
to the “dark” side of modernization, including the inequality between the 
center and periphery, the imposition of the center’s political and cultural 
rule, and the intensification of violent distributive conflicts in the 
periphery. 

Joas’s collection of essays is a valuable contribution to the reflection of 
sociology on war and violence as parts of modernity and modernization. 
His profession is promoting reflection by way of critical text interpretation. 
It is in its proper nature to leave further elaboration to more systematic 
attempts at theorizing this subject matter. Such systematic attempts would 
also have to question some of Joas’s basic assumptions. Little prominence 
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of war in sociology might simply be an effect of scientific labor division 
and the establishment of broad research in international relations dom- 
inated by political science. It might just be an aspect of leaving power, 
politics, the state, and supranational governance to political science with 
the consequence of marginalizing the genuine sociological perspective. In 
substantive terms we might say that there is more potential in liberal 
social theory to point out the path to replacing violent conflict within and 
between states with the coevolution of international labor division, su- 
pranational institutions, and supranational law. Durkheim’s study on the 
division of labor would help here. In this respect, Joas just misses the 
paradigmatic shift, which has taken place particularly in the process of 
European integration since World War II. And there is also evidence of 
global progress in this direction despite a wealth of new regional violence. 
It also has to be questioned whether modernization theory is really as 
blind as criticized by Joas with regard to the provocation of violent con- 
flicts just by modernization itself, because it involves deep changes that 
can never be imagined as taking place without involving deep conflicts 
within and between states. Samuel Huntington’s Political Order in 
Changing Societies (Yale University Press, 1968) is the prototypical mod- 
ernization theory, which places violence in its center. Because it provokes 
such further reflections and systematic attempts, Joas’s collection of essays 
can certainly be recommended to sociologists interested in regaining this 
important subject matter for sociology instead of leaving it completely to 
political science. 


Sovereignty and Authenticity: Manchukuo and the East Asian Modern. 
By Prasenjit Duara. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003. Pp. 
xiii+306. $49.95. 


Richard Lachmann 
State University of New York at Albany 


Manchukuo was a puppet state established by the Japanese in Manchuria 
in 1932 as the base for their rule over northeast China. Duara argues that 
Manchukuo also was a hybrid of a number of political forms. He contends 
that studying interactions and tensions between those forms can shed new 
light on the ways in which nationalism developed in the 20th century. 
Duara, in his opening chapter, ably situates his case in terms of the more 
familiar nationalisms that have been central to the ongoing theoretical 
debates. 

Duara agrees with the historical consensus that Manchukuo’s power 
structure was a disguised imperialism in which Japanese military and 
industrial interests exploited the people and resources of Manchuria for 
their own enrichment and to further Japanese war aims. As a result, the 
regime form was military fascist, with ample use of violence by the Jap- 
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anese military to sustain its rule. However, he argues that the state form 
was one of “governmentality” (p. 60). As such, Manchukuo can be dis- 
tinguished from colonial and premodern states that made no pretense of 
treating their subjects as citizens. Duara devotes much of the book to 
documenting this claim about the state form. The Japanese initially de- 
signed the Manchukuo state with an eye toward winning recognition of 
its legitimacy from the League of Nations. While that effort failed, the 
Japanese continued to use this state to assert “sovereignty claims... 
[that] devised, deployed, and sometimes pioneered the rhetoric of the 
emerging anti-imperialist nationalism" (p. 60). 

Manchukuo was the site of the greatest Japanese industrial investment 
in the early 1930s. The rulers of Manchukuo created a leading industrial 
sector, built modern planned cities, conducted a modern census, and in- 
stituted effective public hygiene and educational programs. They also 
created effective instruments of repression: an intrusive police force, a 
horrific program of biological experimentation on the population, and 
massive repression. Warlordism, which had plagued Manchuria, was 
largely wiped out by Japan's massive repression directed at armed groups 
and dissidents alike. Manchukuo, like Japan, Germany, and the Soviet 
Union, developed all its governmentality within the state; no civil society 
emerged. 

Manchukuo never achieved legitimacy from its residents since it was 
a state without a nation. Japan's efforts to win local support were mo- 
bilized through a discourse of eastern civilization that developed in both 
Japan and China after World War I in opposition to European and Amer- 
ican intervention. Japan created a Concordia Association and sought to 
co-opt religious and cultural redemptive societies to build support for 
Japanese-led pan-Asianism and then for war in the Pacific. These efforts 
largely failed. The redemptive societies and their members remained im- 
mune from modern currents until the more successful efforts by the post- 
1949 Communist government to remake Manchurian and Chinese society. 

Manchukuo also took an interest in families and in the role of women. 
Here, the government championed a traditional role for women, seeking 
to limit the freedoms many women had asserted in the frontier Manchu 
society. Duara offers a subtle and insightful treatment of the conflicting 
pressures upon and enticements for Manchurian women during those 
decades. The Japanese presented women as self-sacrificing to legitimate 
the demands of wartime rationing and forced labor. However, the influx 
of educated Japanese and Russian women to Manchuria as that region 
became industrialized offered another model to local women, and as the 
demands upon Manchuria and its women increased dramatically after 
1941 what little support women offered to the regime largely evaporated. 

Duara shows how the struggle over Manchuria's destiny was expressed 
and mediated through cultural practices and objects, and analyzes the 
dueling depictions of Manchuria by the Japanese and by Chinese na- 
tionalists. The Japanese presented Manchukuo as wild, a forest inhabited 
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by non-Han Asians, to deny the claims of Chinese intellectuals and authors 
who evoked the image of the Chinese peasant, effacing the “people who 
were there when the Chinese . . . arrived on the scene, subjected them 
to chattel slavery, and drove them to oblivion” (p. 175). Duara presents 
the Japanese view through a chronicle of the efforts of the Japanese- 
created Manchukuo Central Museum. Japanese efforts to present Man- 
chukuo as particular and local, and therefore part of Asia rather than 
China, found expression even in Liang Shanding’s novel, Green Valley 
(Chunfeng Wenyi Chubanshe, 1987), which was explicitly critical of the 
Japanese occupation, and therefore subject to Japanese censorship. Du- 
ara’s reading of that novel reveals the dilemmas of Manchu intellectuals 
who sought to evoke an authentic sense of place and of their Manchu 
history while still opposing both Western and Japanese imperialism. Du- 
ara’s book ably explores the complexity of Manchukuo while providing 
us with a fruitful theoretical framework and useful tools for the broader 
comparative study of nationalism in the 20th century. 


The Myth of the French Bourgeoisie: An Essay on the Social Imaginary, 
1750-1850. By Sarah Maza. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2003. Pp. x+255. $39.95. 


John R. Hall 
University of California, Davis 


The French talk about “the bourgeoisie,” and social analysts from Karl 
Marx onward have invested considerable intellectual capital in its anal- 
ysis. So finding solid evidence of the French bourgeoisie’s existence ought 
not be difficult. Yet Sarah Maza offers the bold thesis that it never existed, 
at least not as a coherent social class. Instead, the term “bourgeois” 
emerged as an epithet that has operated as a myth in what Maza calls 
the French “social imaginary.” The Myth of the Bourgeoisie uses synthetic, 
analytic, historical methods to deconstruct the presumed relationship be- 
tween reality and its ideological representation. Beyond this project lies 
another—better understanding the French construction of modernity, and 
thereby, denaturalizing conventional accounts of modernity that derive 
especially from Anglo-American experience. i 

By the mid-18th century, the French became increasingly puzzled over 
how to rethink their increasingly commercial society in relation to the old 
scheme of three estates: two elite ones—nobility and clergy—and the 
Third Estate, comprising everyone else. True enough, Maza acknowl- 
edges, there was a legally defined category of bourgeois in prerevolution- 
ary France, but this group “looked very much like a lesser version of the 
nobility” (p. 22), and its status ambiguity led to disdain of its alleged 
materialistic greed and aristocratic pretensions. And true enough, during 
the 18th century (especially urban) France became an increasingly con- 
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sumeristic society. Yet consumption—symbolized as decadent luxury— 
threatened the prerevolutionary social mores of France imagined as a 
coherent social body. 

France, of course; was not alone in clinging to corporatist imagery in 
the face of rising consumer capitalism. Was not the French Revolution 
then a bourgeois revolution? Ideologically, the arguments of scholars such 
as William Sewell and others to the contrary, Maza’s answer is no. Abbé 
Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés and others envisioned the Third Estate as le 
peuple to become the new body of a universalistic France. But even this 
vision was immediately undermined by rules of democracy empowering 
a reinvented aristocracy, sometimes called a “bourgeois aristocracy” (p. 
98), which represented a threat rather than the conduit of the modern 
social order. 

The book pursues in similar fashion how after the revolution the French 
envisioned an increasingly explicitly identified bourgeoisie. French polit- 
ical discourse in the early 19th century came to center on the modern, 
universalistic, rationally administered state as the emblem and vehicle of 
modernity, and honorable civil servants as its agents. If the French bour- 
geoisie ever had a self-conscious political moment, it was beginning in 
1816, and more concertedly in the 1820s, when the urban bourgeois of 
the feudal era served as precursors to a modern hard-working and in- 
dustrious people, construed not as a class, but as an embodiment of the 
nation as a whole. Yet the nascent bourgeoisie became associated with 
the reign of Louis-Phillipe beginning in 1830, and his “bourgeois mon- 
archy” saddled bourgeois identity with unfortunate political baggage. Af- 
ter the Revolution of 1848, political power required some other ideology, 
and the ideology that took hold centered on the modern universalistic 
state. Maza acknowledges the increasing influence of people acting in 
bourgeois ways from 1750 to 1850. However, she argues, the bourgeoisie 
failed to constitute a class for itself, and in the French imaginary the term 
“bourgeois” became more important as the political and economic other 
of materialism and self-interest threatened the body politic of France in 
its spiritual cohesion and transcendent universalistic telos. 

Class analysts will rightly wonder whether Maza might well be served 
by recognizing, first, against her own view (pp. 118-19), that class ideology 
does sometimes conceal class interests, and, second, that the relations 
between social classes and economic class action do not follow any simple 
transmission belt available to be uncovered by analysis of political dis- 
course concerning class. Arno Mayer has argued that an entrenched ar- 
istocracy in Europe maintained a disproportionate grip on capitalist ac- 
tivity even through the turn of the 20th century (The Persistence of the 
Old Regime [Pantheon, 1981]). This thesis might explain the use of the 
term “bourgeois aristocracy” during the revolutionary period—a phenom- 
enon that Maza treats in semiotic rather than material terms (e.g., pp. 
98-100). Most generally, Maza’s discursive analysis would benefit from 
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recognizing, as Max Weber did, the potential multiplicity of economic . 
class interests pursued by individuals in social-class status groups. 

Maza never mentions Emile Durkheim, but for social theorists, she 
sheds useful light on his emphasis on societal cohesion and his aversion 
to class-based differentiation of society. The Myth of the French Bour- 
geoisie helps build an alternative to 20th-century, class-based accounts of 
modernity by situating classes and their discursive representations within 
the broader frame of political culture and ideological and state construc- 
tions of modernity. Specialists will have much to debate about Professor 
Maza’s argument. But when they do, they should first acknowledge that 
she has presented a bold and radical reinterpretation of French history 
and an important exemplar for recasting political economy. 
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Kinship Networks and Entrepreneurs in 
China's Transitional Economy’ 


Yusheng Peng | 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 


This research draws insights from two theoretical traditions: one is 
new institutionalism, which emphasizes the role of institutions, both 
formal and informal, in economic growth; the other is social network 
analysis, which highlights the role of interpersonal relations in pro- 
ducing and enforcing informal norms. Integrating these two ap- 
proaches yields the thesis that social networks affect economic 
growth via enforcing informal institutions. The article focuses on 
the economic payoff of kinship networks in the context of China’s 
rural industrialization to argue that kin solidarity and kin trust 
played an important role in protecting the property rights of private 
entrepreneurs and reducing transaction costs during the early stages 
of market reform, when formal property rights laws were ineffective 
and market institutions underdeveloped. Data from 366 villages 
show that the strength of kinship networks has large positive effects 
on the count and workforce size of private rural enterprises and 
insignificant effects on collective enterprises. 


INTRODUCTION 


Economists have long concurred that institutions matter for economic 
performance because they reduce uncertainty and lower the costs of trans- 
action and production (e.g., Coase 1960; Williamson 1985; North 1990). 
For instance, North and Thomas (1973) attribute the rise of the Western 
world to the creation and evolution of an efficient property rights insti- 
tution that, supported by a central state, brought the private rates of 
return close to the social rates of return. 
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Institutions can be either formal or informal. A large part of our social 
and economic life is governed by informal norms (North 1994; Ellickson 
1991; Posner 2000; Nee and Ingram 1998). Criticizing Coase’s exclusive 
focus on formal laws of property rights, Ellickson (1991) argues that in- 
formal norms in everyday life interactions subsume a large part of the 
costs of formal policing and enforcement. North (1994) emphasizes that 
informal rules provide legitimacy to formal rules. Whether a formal in- 
stitution can achieve hoped-for results depends to a large extent on 
whether it is supported by informal institutions such as customs, 
traditions, and codes of behavior. Study of reform economies should pay 
particular attention to informal institutions because—unlike formal in- 
stitutions, which are deliberately designed and can be transformed rela- 
tively rapidly—informal norms are much more impervious to deliberate 
designing and take time to change. 

While acknowledging the importance of informal norms, economists 
are less unequivocal about their genesis and enforcement. For sociologists, 
informal norms emerge spontaneously out of social networks and their 
enforcement is the by-product of ongoing social relations (Nee and Ingram 
1998). It follows logically that social networks matter for economic per- 
formance. The diagram in figure 1 illustrates the causal connections. 

This line of argument points to a promising crossbreed of new insti- 
tutionalism and social network analysis. Such crossbreeding calls for re- 
orienting network analysis from an individualistic perspective that views 
social relations as individual resources to the group perspective that fo- 
cuses on the normative control aspect of social networks. At the individual 
level, the effects of network ties, weak or strong, on status attainment 
and mental health have been thoroughly examined (Granovetter [1974] 
1994; Burt 1992; Coleman 1988; Lin 1988, 2001; Bian 1997). Compara- 
tively, aggregate level analysis of the role of social networks in supporting 
informal institutions and promoting economic growth (or political de- 
mocracy) is only beginning to generate momentum. Theorizing of social 
capital at the group level is pioneered by Coleman (1990, 1994), Woolcock 
(1998), and Putnam (2000). Empirical evidence is scanty (e.g., La Porta 
et al. 1997; Knack and Keeper 1997). 

Coleman (1990) analyzed two conditions for the genesis of effective 
social norms. The first (necessary) condition is the existence of “exter- 
nalities of an action that cannot be overcome by simple transactions that 
would put control of the action in the hands of those experiencing the 
externalities” (p. 251). Externalities exist when an action has consequences 
for actors other than the focal actor who typically calculates only his/her 
own benefits or costs. Combined action among those who experience the 
externality is necessary to attain a social optimum. Yet, combined actions 
are often not feasible because self-interested individuals tend to free ride 
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Fic. 1.—Explaining the economic payoffs of social networks 


on each other's contribution. Olson (1965) calls this the collective action 
problem. 

This first condition necessitates a prescriptive or proscriptive norm to 
capture positive externalities or avert negative externalities. However, 
enforcing an informal norm incurs a second-order free-rider problem be- 
cause rational individuals tend to free ride on each other's sanctioning 
effort. Thus, the second (sufficient) condition for the genesis of norms is 
that norm beneficiaries will be able to overcome the second-order free- 
rider problem or generate enough second-order sanctions to render norms 
effective (Coleman 1990, p. 273). Within the framework of new classical 
economics, the genesis of a norm is inexplicable because the second-order 
free-rider problem is unsolvable (Axelrod 1984, 1997; Nee and Ingram 
1998). Methodological holism in sociology simply avoids the question by 
starting with the sui generis nature of the social fact. 

Coleman's methodological individualism derives social order from in- 
dividual dynamics but.differs from economics in its emphasis of social 
relationships. Coleman underscored two aspects of social relationships as 
important for generating effective sanctions. One is the communication 
that enables coordination among the norm beneficiaries. The second is 
obligations and expectations that subsume the cost of sanctioning (Cole- 
man 1990, pp. 270-73). A third aspect, which is increasingly emphasized, 
is the emotional dimension. Lawler (2001; Lawler, Thye, and Yoon 2000) 
argues that emotions are the unintended but inevitable side effects of 
social exchanges. Individuals include irrational emotions in their rational 
calculation. The innate need for social approval and social companionship 
renders the withdrawing of social networks an effective sanctioning mech- 
anism (Homans 1961; Nee and Ingram 1998). 

This article will explore the economic payoffs of one particular type of 


2 There аге many proposals to solve the second-order free-rider problem. For example, 
Axelrod (1997, pp. 52—57) postulates а metanorm of second-order sanctioning, i.e., 
*punishing those who do not punish a defection." There are other proposals to solve 
the second-order free-rider: problem. Posner (2000) proposes a signaling theory to ex- 
plain conformity to effective norms: people adhere to norms to signal that they are 
the cooperative type in order to capture future gains in cooperation. Gould (1993) 
argued that the norm of fairness helps to produce collective goods: when one member 
contributes, other members may match this out of fairness considerations. 
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social relations—kinship relations. Lineage networks are a distinctive and 
prominent feature of Chinese village life. I will examine their role in 
defining the informal institutional environment and shaping rural indus- 
trial development in Chinese villages. The rapid growth and success of 
rural industry during China’s economic reform have attracted much ac- 
ademic attention because of its many paradoxes and puzzles. One inter- 
esting paradox is that private entrepreneurs mushroomed in the early 
stage of reform, when the formal property rights institution was in in- 
cubation and its enforcement ineffective. Were there informal norms in 
Chinese villages that helped reduce uncertainty and encourage entrepre- 
neurial initiatives? Did lineage networks have any role to play in this 
process? I will argue that kinship networks function to protect private 
property rights and facilitate the growth of private entrepreneurship in 
China before formal property rights laws become effective. Using a vil- 
lage-level data set, I will demonstrate that lineage networks enormously 
promoted private entrepreneurship but did not significantly affect collec- 
tive enterprises. 


KINSHIP NETWORKS AS SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Sociological interest in kinship networks in China dates back to Max 
Weber ([1927] 1981, 1951), who observed that while being driven to ex- 
tinction in the West by the Protestant Reformation and the rise of the 
modern state during the Middle Ages, clan organization was completely 
preserved in China and developed to an extent unknown elsewhere in 
the world. Below the county level, rural life in China was dominated by 
a very well-organized and powerful “51 organization." Weber observed 
that the clan organization was the most important "corporate actor" in 
the Chinese countryside, one that not only ran schools and built ancestral 
halls but also owned land and operated handicraft industries, extended 
cheap credit to its members, resolved conflicts, and administered justice 
(1981, pp. 44—45). Given the scanty information that Weber had to work 
with, this was a rather accurate picture, consistent with Chinese scholars? 
portrayal based on firsthand materials (e.g., Qian 1994; Wang 1991). 
The landscape has been drastically transformed by the communist rev- 
olution. The Communist Party made deliberate assaults on the lineage 
organizations. It confiscated clan communal land and properties, deprived 
clan elders of their power, repealed clan codes, and injected the ideology 
of class consciousness and class struggle to diffuse clan identity (Wang 


3 There are three English terms for the Chinese concept of zongzu: lineage group, clan, 
and kinship networks. I use the three terms interchangeably. 
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1991). From 1949 to 1979, the economic foundation and organizational 
structure of the lineage system were systematically dismantled and re- 
placed with collective farms and grassroots administration. Lineage 
seemed to be reduced to a subterranean cultural phenomenon, a lingering 
mentality. However, this dormant subterranean culture was to become 
vibrant again during the market reform era. 

Whyte (1995, 1996) observes that despite tremendous changes, such as 
the shift from the extended to the nuclear family and the phasing out of 
prearranged marriages, some features of Chinese familism persisted, such 
as loyalty to the larger kin groups and sacrifice of personal interests for 
the sake of the family.'Whyte believes that the familism and kinship 
loyalty are “the social roots of economic development” that distinguished 
the successful Chinese reform path from the unsuccessful Soviet reform 
experiences.’ 


Structural Features of Kinship Networks 


To infer the social capital benefits of kinship networks, I will first examine 
their structural features. Kinship networks in contemporary Chinese vil- 
lages feature strong ties, cultural identity, leadership, and density. 

Strong ties —In Chinese cultural construction, blood ties (xueyuan) are 
defined as the strongest ties, which can be further fine graded according 
to closeness or distance, such as whether the ties are to family, close 
relatives, or more distant kin. In traditional Confucian ethics, the norm 
against failing one's obligations to kin (liugin buren) is so strong that it 
is considered an act of inhumanity. If personal friendship grows strong 
between nonkin, it is often overlain with fictive kin ties such as sworn 
brotherhood, not in the Christian sense that we are all children of God 
but in the sense that we are like siblings with blood ties. In the West the 
intrinsic strength of consanguinity ties is preserved only for family mem- 
bers and the closest kin. 

Tie strength matters in the Chinese context because trust and obliga- 
tions are bestowed differentially according to its gradient. Contrary to 
Granovetter’s (1973, 1994) weak-tie thesis, Bian (1997) finds that strong 
ties are more important than weak ties in obtaining jobs in China because 
influence as well as information matters. Data from Singapore, a city 
imbued in traditional Chinese culture but with vastly different economic 


4 Weber viewed such clan organization as an irrational force impeding the emergence 
of capitalist business organization. Recently, Martin Whyte (1995, 1996) challenged 
Weber’s analysis and argued that strong family and kinship ties may have facilitated 
the rapid economic growth since the 1980s. The Weberian thesis and its recent re- 
evaluation will be treated in full in a separate paper. 
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institutions, confirm the strong-tie finding (Bian and Ang 1997), which 
suggests a cultural explanation. The eminent Chinese anthropologist Fei 
Xiaotong’s insight about the “differentiated mode of association” (chax- 
ugeju) rooted in Confucian culture pinpoints the key difference between 
Chinese and American cultures. Fei ([1947] 1992, рр. 25—33) observes 
that, whereas American society is organized by voluntary associations 
based on universalistic principles and qualifications, Chinese society is 
organized by concentrical guanxi circles, extending from the family (the 
core), to relatives, friends, and so on. Literally, guanxi means social con- 
nection and is a synonym for special favors and obligations. The *weak- 
tie" phenomenon may reflect universalism and individualism, which do 
not condone special favors to strong ties. Western universalism and in- 
dividualism can be traced to the Protestant idea of equality before God 
and, later, the ideas of natural rights and legal rights (Hamilton 1994). In 
contrast, the core of Confucian teaching is differentiated attitudes toward 
parents, children, siblings, kinsmen, and friends, and so on. The concepts 
of universal rights and individual jurisdiction are imported and foreign. 
The closest Chinese concepts are self-interest (li) and obligation to one’s 
social ties (yz). A noble man would sacrifice self-interest to honor his 
obligations, whereas a commoner would forsake his obligation to serve 
his self-interest. The definition of “individual rights” in the Chinese context 
is thus guanxi-specific and particularistic. It is not universal rights, but 
ego's obligation to the alter: no tie, no obligation, and no rights. Thus, 
Westerners fight for rights and Chinese curry favor through guanxi ties 
(Fei 1992). 

Cultural practices —The revival of the lineage culture since the 1980s 
has been marked by a wave of reconstruction of ancestral halls (citang), 
compiling of genealogy (гири), and the redecoration of ancestral burial 
sites (Wang 1991). The ancestral hall, the shrine where ancestors are 
. consecrated, is the symbolic center of а clan. Genealogy books reinforce 
consanguinity ties and usually trace the clan pedigree back by hundreds 
of years, often with obvious exaggerations. During the collectivization 
campaign and the Cultural Revolution, ancestral halls were turned into 
offices, schools, or storage rooms, if not destroyed; genealogy books were 
burned as feudalistic remnants. With the more liberal atmosphere follow- 
ing the market reform, ancestral halls were rebuilt, genealogy recompiled, 
and annual pilgrimage to the ancestral burial sites reactivated, usually 
with the ardent support of clan members. These cultural practices help 
reinforce the bond between clan members, create group identities, and 
forge solidarity. As Weber (1951, p. 78) put it, “The cohesion of sib un- 
doubtedly rested wholly upon the ancestor cult." 

Leadership.—The authority of the clan heads used to be absolute and 
included meting out death penalties such as the caning or drowning of 
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serious offenders of clan codes. They lost their authority during the col- 
lective era but regained some after the onset of market reform. Without 
economic resources, the clan is no longer a well-organized hierarchy with 
a formal authority structure. Family remains the basic unit of action in 
rural China. The authority of clan leaders is mostly symbolic and ritu- 
alistic, based primarily on personal charisma, seniority, and ability. Their 
duties include presiding over marriage ceremonies and burial rituals, me- 
diating conflicts within the clan, organizing collective activities, and oc- 
casionally making clan-related decisions (Wang 1991). 

Density.—Comparatively, villages with strong kinship organization are 
more densely networked than those without. Network density eases the 
flow of information and engenders trust among members, enables them 
to cooperate with each other, and solves collective action problems. Many 
scholars (e.g., Gould 1993; Marwell, Oliver, and Prahl 1988) have dem- 
onstrated the effects of network density on producing solidarity and col- 
lective action. 

Even though no longer a corporate actor, lineage remains the locus of 
collective action and normative control in contemporary China. АП its 
structural features spell social capital benefits. Strong ties provide the 
bonds and obligations, cultural identity generalizes bilateral bonds and 
obligations into group loyalty, and leadership and density help to mobilize 
resources into collective action and normative control. 


Social Capital Benefits 


At the core of Coleman's analysis of social capital is “generalized reci- 
procity.” It refers to “mutual trust and commitment among interrelated 
actors that are independent of any specific transaction" and may result 
either from cultural values backed by effective norms or from repeated 
interactions among the same actors over time (Sandefur and Laumann 
1998, p. 491). Generalized reciprocity is more efficient than specific rec- 
iprocity for the same reason that money is more efficient than barter 
(Putnam 2000). 

Broadly defined, generalized reciprocity includes both bounded soli- 
darity and enforceable trust as emphasized by Portes (1998). Portes defines 
bounded solidarity as the norms of mutual support that emerge out of a 
common plight such as discrimination against an ethnic group. Enforce- 
able trust encourages cooperation between group members. The enforce- 
ability of trust hinges on the monitoring and sanctioning power of a 
community (Portes and Sensenbrenner 1993; Portes and Zhou 1992). Al- 
though Portes (1998) refuses to define social capital at the community 
level, both bounded solidarity and enforceable trust are obviously features 
of the community. 
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Kinship solidarity refers to the norm of commitment to collective in- 
terests and goals of the lineage group. It is not restricted to emergent, 
constructed solidarity in the face of a common plight but is based on 
intrinsic and primordial consanguinity. “Generalized reciprocity” in kin- 
ship networks does not come from rational calculation of expediencies or 
even repeated exchanges but is engrained in the family name, embedded 
in history, cemented through generations living together, and reinforced 
by ancestor-worshipping rituals. Kin identity generalizes reciprocity. 

Kin solidarity is a prominent feature of the lineage system (Wang 1991; 
Qian 1994). “The sib stood as one man in support of any member who 
felt discriminated against and the joint resistance of the sib, naturally, 
was incomparably more efficacious than a strike by a freely formed trade 
union in the Occident” (Weber 1951, p. 95). The following cases illustrate 
kin solidarity. Case 1 occurred in a village of Jiangxi Province; through 
organizing collective action and citing policies of the central government, 
the clan elders managed to baffle the attempt of township officials to 
inappropriately intervene in the village election (Xiao 2001). Case 2 il- 
lustrates an exceptional scenario where clan power superseded the au- 
thority of village government: the clan organization in one Jiangxi village 
grew so powerful that village cadres found themselves at the beck and 
call of the clan elders. When the township officials planned a surprise 
raid on the clan’s illegal timbering activities, the village cadre informed 
the clan elders and slipped out of the scene. The township officials who 
came to the village were surrounded and beaten up by defiant clan mem- 
bers (Wang 1991). Case 3 depicts the dark side of kinship solidarity, an 
instance in which kinsmen got away with murder. One lineage group 
lynched an unruly young man from a neighboring village, and no one in 
the village would give names to the police investigators (Luo and Xiao 
2001, pp. 503—4). Indeed, kinship solidarity often implies the domination 
and mistreatment of smaller lineage groups or detached families. Conflicts 
between individuals from different clans often lead to violent clan feuds. 

Enforceable trust refers to the norm of mutual commitment between 
group members that promotes trustworthy and cooperative behaviors. 
Kin members are obligated to trade and contract with each other in good 
faith, to respect each other’s interests, and to treat each other fairly. Per- 
sonal trust is enforceable to the extent that the two parties share many 
strong ties. Kinship networks may serve as third-party enforcers by re- 
warding trustworthy behavior with good reputation and status and sanc- 
tioning defection with bad reputation and perhaps isolation. Concern for 
reputation and fear of gossips are a formidable pressure for trustworthy 
behavior. 


5 The distinction between solidarity and enforceable trust can be blurry sometimes. № 
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External bridging ties refer to nonredundant ties extending from a vil- 
lage that bring in market information and entrepreneurial opportunities 
(Burt 1992, 2001). Members of large kinship groups have more ties to 
government agencies at various levels and more relatives doing business 
all over the country and maybe overseas. With strong and bridging kinship 
ties, information and influence benefits are obtained. 

I do not postulate that a kinship-networked village has more external 
bridging ties than other types of villages; instead, I argue that the internal 
density of kin networks multiplies, through indirect linkages, the infor- 
mation and influence benefits harvested via external bridging ties.5 Often, 
market opportunities may require the efforts of many entrepreneurs. More 
people exploiting market opportunities imply that there will be more suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs in the village. Even if there is competition, the most 
competent will be selected. In villages without dense kinship ties, external 
network resources are accessible only to those strategically positioned. If 
they have entrepreneurial acumen, then they could get rich first or lead 
the whole village to prosperity. If they do not, the value of the external 
bridges will simply go unrealized. 


PEASANT ENTREPRENEURS AND INEFFECTIVE PROPERTY 
RIGHTS LAW 


Rural industry has been the most dynamic sector in China over the past 
two decades and has played a crucial role in China’s successful transition 
from a planned economy to a market economy. While China’s gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) maintained an annual growth rate of 9.5% from 
1978 to 1997, rural industrial output achieved an annual rate of 27% 
during the same period (China State Statistical Bureau 1998, pp. 12, 99). 
Rural industry has been the growth engine of the Chinese economy. 

In official language, rural enterprises are called xiangzhen qiye, which 


a member of the group is wronged by an outsider, the whole group unites behind him 
or her; or if a member violates group interests or breaches serious group codes, then 
the rest of the group organizes a collective sanction against him or her. These are cases 
of solidarity. When there is a conflict between two group members, e.g., such as breach 
of trust or mutual denigration, it is not very likely that the whole group will side with 
one against the other (unless one party is powerful and the other is not). More likely, 
the group may act as a mediator. This is the case of enforceable trust. 

* Burt (1992) initially argues that a network with many “holes” is the most useful 
because it provides nonredundant information and opportunities for brokerage and 
manipulation. This argument seems to contradict Coleman's (1990) emphasis of closure 
and density as forms of social capital. For Burt, density constrains individual auton- 
omy; closure seals off structural holes. Recently, Burt (2001) proposes to reconcile the 
two perspectives by separating in-group closure and density from external bridging 
ties. 
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is translated as “township-village enterprises,” or TVEs, and actually in- 
clude both collective and private enterprises. According to national sta- 
tistics, from 1984 to the mid-1990s while the number of collective TVEs 
stagnated between 1.8 to 1.6 million, the number of registered private 
entrepreneurs, with or without employees, expanded from about 4 million 
to over 20 million. Although the collective sector maintained a healthy 
growth in terms of employment and output, the private sector was grow- 
ing at a faster rate and surpassed the collective sector in the mid-1990s 
(China Ministry of Agriculture 1997—2001). After the mid-1990s, the col- 
lective sector started shrinking because of a privatization campaign. 

The early success of collective TVEs has attracted much academic 
limelight owing to its apparent contradiction to orthodox property rights 
theory. Econometric analyses have found that collective and private rural 
enterprises did not differ in productivity or wage determination while 
both were outperforming the state-owned enterprises, or SOEs (Jefferson 
1999; Jefferson, Rawski, and Zheng 1992; Peng 1992). Considering, how- 
ever, that the government did not fully endorse and firm up its support 
for private entrepreneurs until the mid-1990s, the massive entries and 
employment expansion of the private sector in the early stage of the reform 
are even more fascinating. To unravel these puzzles, we need to examine 
both the formal and informal institutional contexts within which private 
and collective rural firms are embedded. 

The Chinese Communist Party’s (CCP) policies and formal legal in- 
stitutions regarding private entrepreneurs have gone through stages of 
strict prohibition, tolerance, accommodation, and encouragement. During 
the collective era from the late 1950s to the late 1970s, private entrepre- 
neurship was a political taboo in China. While gradualism in liberalizing 
the market and privatizing state assets may have been instrumental for 
China’s successful transition to a market system, the delay in granting 
full rights to private entrepreneurs purely reflects ideological rigidity and 
institutional inertia against changes. 

The restriction against private ownership started to loosen up in 1978 
when Deng Xiaoping launched the economic reform program. The first 
few years of reform witnessed two “institutional innovations.” The first 
innovation was the household responsibility system that decollectivized 
farming by contracting out parcels of farmland to peasant households. 
This change was first initiated by poor peasants and then endorsed by 
the central government. The second major innovation occurred in the 
cities, where self-employment was promoted as a means to curb the acute 
and potentially destabilizing problem of unemployment caused by the 
sudden and massive return of urban youth who had been sent to the 
countryside in the Mao era. The urban unemployment pressure motivated 
the reform leaders to break the old taboo against private businesses by 
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allowing the returnees to employ themselves as peddlers and small busi- 
ness owners with an official name—self-employed individuals (getiku). 
The 1982 constitutional amendments stipulated that the rights of self- 
employed individuals should be protected (Dong 1999, p. 416). 

As the number of self-employed “individuals” proliferated, some grew 
large and started to hire laborers, testing another ideological barrier: ex- 
ploitation of the surplus value of others. In 1988 the Chinese constitution 
was amended again to describe self-employed individuals and private 
enterprises as “useful supplements” to socialist public ownership (Dong 
1999, р. 417). “Private enterprises” (siying qiye) were defined as private 
employers with eight or more employees and were taxed at higher rates. 

Chinese legal institutions have been subject to the swings of political 
ideology. After the Tiananmen student movement in 1989, the conser- 
vative faction implemented an austerity program and private entrepre- 
neurs were hit the hardest. According to one estimate, the number of 
private enterprises was halved that year (Ling 1998). In 1992 Deng 
Xiaoping took a symbolic “southern tour” to Guangdong Province, the 
stronghold of reform, and reversed the 1989 conservative backlash. A 
tidal wave of private entrepreneurial activities followed Deng’s tour, in- 
cluding those of a large number of intellectuals in universities and state 
agencies who jumped into the sea of market opportunities after their 
political ambition had been shattered by the crackdown of the 1989 stu- 
dent movement. 

Private enterprises formally shook off their “supplementary” status in 
1997 when the Fifteenth Party Congress proclaimed nonpublic ownership 
as an important component of China’s “socialist market economy.” By 
then, the state had launched a privatization campaign under the rubric 
of “keeping the large and letting go of the small” (¢huada fangxiao). Many 
collective rural enterprises were sold, auctioned, or transformed into share- 
holding companies. In 2001, on the birthday of the CCP, President Jiang 
Zemin shocked many party members by announcing that the CCP should 
recruit private entrepreneurs because they represent advanced productive 
forces. 

In general, the evolution of formal policies regarding private entrepre- 
neurs is a process in which the central state has yielded, step by step, to 
the preference of the people while loosening its insistence on the “dominant 
role” of public ownership. Although constitutional amendments in the 
1980s carved out a general platform for private entrepreneurial initiatives, 
the vague wording of the constitution, the ambivalent attitudes of the 
center, and the vacillating political ideology gave local actors much leeway 
to interpret and improvise. Grassroots cadres had deplorably little un- 
derstanding of the concept of universal legal rights. After 30 years of 
socialist indoctrination, the idea of respecting the constitutional rights of 
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private entrepreneurs took time to sink in (Nee 1989). Enforcement of the 
constitutional rights of private entrepreneurs was ineffective at best. Spe- 
cific legal codes to protect private property rights are still being incubated 
today. Private entrepreneurs have faced discrimination in dealing with 
banks, state agencies, and SOEs and have had to endure harassment and 
extortion by local cadres, tax collectors, and myriad other government 
officials. Local cadres have tended to suppress, harass, and prey on private 
entrepreneurs, sometimes out of ideological bias, and more often out of 
more rational reasons: their bonuses and benefits have been pegged to 
these “extra budgetary” revenues. Until recently, when their rights were 
violated, private entrepreneurs did not have any specific legal codes to 
turn to for help. They had to seek shelter in informal norms and social 
networks. 


INFORMAL PROPERTY RIGHTS AND KINSHIP NETWORKS 


Informal property rights, collective or private, refer to informal norms 
regarding who should control and derive benefits from scarce resources. 
Villagers’ understanding of who has legitimate claims over what resources 
are governed by the moral precepts of rightfulness, fairness, and equita- 
bility. The key question is to what extent moral justice is enforceable. 
Without the backing of legal sanctioning, the effectiveness of informal 
property rights depends crucially on the sanctioning capacity of social 
networks. 

The thrust of my argument is that kin solidarity and kin trust help to 
enforce the informal norms of property rights. For private entrepreneurs, 
kinship networks help protect them from predatory cadres and thus reduce 
the uncertainty and high transaction costs associated with insecure prop- 
erty rights and fledgling markets. For collective enterprises, kin solidarity 
helps to enforce collective property rights, which may mitigate employee . 
shirking but aggravate incentive misalignment of the cadre managers. My 
theoretical reasoning and hypothesis derivation are encapsulated in table 
1 and elaborated in the remainder of this section. 


Private Entrepreneurs and Kin Support 


Private entrepreneurs set up and run nonfarm operations as single house- 
holds or multiple households in partnership, including both self-employed 
individuals (getihu) and owners of “private enterprises" with eight or more 
employees (siying qiye). Because legal enforcement of private property 
rights has been ineffective, private entrepreneurs depend to a large extent 
on informal norms for security. Chinese peasants do understand the dis- 
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TABLE 1 
VALENCE OF KINSHIP NETWORK BENEFITS FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF ENTREPRENEURS 
IN CHINESE VILLAGES 








CADRE ENTREPRENEURS 


PRIVATE Weitzman and 
ENTREPRENEURS Xu Nee and Su 
NETWORK BENEFITS (Hypothesis 1) (Hypothesis 2a) (Hypothesis 2b) 
Solidarity ................. Protection Overcoming free  Attenuating infor- 
against preda- riding and mal rights of 
tory cadres managerial cadre managers 
indiscretion 
Enforceable trust ........ Pooling of Securing manage- 
resources rial contracts 
External bridging ties ... Information and Information and Information and 
opportunity opportunity opportunity 





tinction between collective (gong) versus private (52) property. However, 
moral justice can be manipulated and is in fact pale without the support 
of a social circle in solidarity or relatives in high places. Bereft of such 
social capital, private entrepreneurs would face a Hobbesian environment 
of predatory cadre and hostile villagers and be deterred from investing. 
Prior to the mid-1990s, cadre predation and political discrimination were 
probably the biggest obstacle to the development of private entrepre- 
neurship, so much so that one county government felt it necessary to “put 
cats in the cage and let the mice prosper" (zhuamao yangshu), with cats 
metaphorically referring to predatory cadres.’ 

Historically, lineage organizations functioned to protect the lives and 
property of kin members (Qian 1994; Wang 1991), as well as to mediate 
conflicts and administer informal justice (Huang 1993). The protection of 
property was particularly relevant for private entrepreneurs during the 


? To circumvent political discrimination, many private entrepreneurs registered their 
enterprises as collective ones (hence they wear red caps). A “red cap” is essentially an 
informal agreement between the entrepreneur and local officials and often involves 
co-optation and corruption. By wearing red caps, private entrepreneurs expose them- 
selves to the risks of property rights disputes because the officials may default on their 
promise or a reshuffle of government personnel may annul such a personal agreement. 
Such an entrepreneur’s only leverage against cadre defection is social approval and 
disapproval, which are binding only within a closely knit social network. It is hard 
to estimate what proportion of the registered collective enterprises was actually red- 
capped. Sachs and Woo (1997; Woo 1999) believe that most of them were private 
enterprises masquerading as collectively owned. In the wake of Deng’s southern tour 
of 1992, many of these red-capped entrepreneurs started taking off their red caps. The 
prevalence of the red-capping phenomenon indicated Chinese peasants’ mistrust of 
officials’ commitment to enforcing formal rules and their faith in the strength of in- 
formal norms. 
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reform era because they needed shelter from predatory cadres. Facing 
cadres’ wrongdoings, villagers would typically swallow their grievances 
and avoid confrontation. The situation is analogous to Coleman’s (1990, 
pp. 270-71) illustration of a group of mice whose number is slowly dec- 
imated by a neighborhood cat. The preying cat represents a public bad 
for the mice. The mice council decides to put a bell around the cat's neck, 
which is а second-order public good. Yet, who would volunteer for such 
a job? The risk by far exceeds the individual benefits. In this Aesop fable, 
a heroic act is needed to subdue a bad cat. In the case of a kinship group 
facing a bad cadre, intrinsic solidarity may enable it to overcome the 
second-order free-rider problem and organize collective sanction to keep 
the wayward cadre at bay. If the village cadre is nonkin, then he would 
not want to take on the power of the whole clan. If the cadre is kin, then 
he is bound by kinship obligations to protect and support fellow kin. If 
the cadre does not honor his obligation to support his kin and preys on 
them instead, he may face a collective sanction such as ostracism. This 
is not to say that predatory behavior never occurs among kinsmen, but 
that it may occur less frequently and less blatantly than among nonkin. 
Chinese peasants may not have the concept of universal rights, but they 
do have a deep-rooted sense of kin obligations. Kin has “rights”; nonkin 
does not. 

Enforceable trust reduces costs in social exchanges such as interpersonal 
loans and pooling of funds. In China's reform process, private entrepre- 
neurs have found it very hard to obtain bank loans due to political dis- 
crimination. Thus, informal financial institutions similar to rotary credit 
associations (such as qianzhuang and biaohui) have been very important 
channels for providing start-up capital or emergency cash for small-scale 
private businesses (Tsai 2002; Greenhalgh 1988). 

During partial reform, guanxi ties in general and kinship ties in par- 
ticular were important both for obtaining plan-allocated goods and for 
channeling market information. China's transition to a market system 
was carried out via a dual-track system, with the market track gradually 
outgrowing the planning track (Naughton 1995). During the 1980s the 
market sector was still underdeveloped, and many scarce resources were 
allocated via the planning track exclusively or at lower prices. TVEs were 
excluded from the planning track. Thus, patron-clientelist ties with gov- 
ernment agencies and SOEs were important for TVEs in obtaining scarce 
resources (Nee 1992; Wank 1999; Xin and Pearce 1996). Both collective 
and private entrepreneurs spent much time and energy redeploying old 
guanxi and cultivating new ties with officials and SOE managers through 
munificent gifts or outright bribery. The fledgling market system also 
implies that formal and impersonal channels of information flow are slug- 
gish. Thus, social networks are essential in channeling market informa- 
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tion. Wenzhou’s story illustrates the point: the region has been well known 
in China for its vibrant private entrepreneurial activities since the 1980s 
(Liu 1992). Private entrepreneurs thrived there both because of the evo- 
lution of a symbiotic relationship between local officials and entrepreneurs 
and because of a far-flung network of traders, spanning wide geographic 
boundaries. 

In sum, kinship networks confer all three types of social capital benefits 
for private entrepreneuts: by protecting private property rights, reducing 
uncertainty and transaction costs, and building better bridges to market 
information and entrepreneurial opportunities, kinship networks lower 
the entry barriers and; raise the survival and success rates of private 
entrepreneurs. That is: 

НУРОТНЕ515 1.—Kinship networks facilitate the founding and growth 
of private entrepreneurs. 


Cadre Managers’ Rights versus Villagers’ Rights 


Cadre entrepreneurs manage collective rural enterprises. By official def- 
inition, all community ‘residents are the nominal owners and the com- 
munity government the de facto executive owner of collective enterprises. 
A collective enterprise has the advantage of being politically correct and 
having access to collective resources such as funds and land. It also has 
the classical disadvantages of public ownership, such as weak entrepre- 
neurial initiatives, misaligned managerial incentives, and employee 
shirking. 

Explanations of the early success of collective TVEs range from local 
state corporatism (Walder 1995; Oi 1999; Peng 2001; Lin, Cai, and Li 
1996; Rawski 1999; Che and Qian 1998) to theses of cooperative culture 
(Weitzman and Xu 1994), informal privatization (Nee and Su 1996; Nee 
1992), and outright privatization (Zhang 1997; Sachs and Woo 1997; Woo 
1999). Local state corporatism is concerned with how collective TVEs 
mitigate soft-budget syndrome and agency costs that afflict the SOEs. In 
my opinion, before the mid-1990s, at least, local state corporatism correctly 
characterized the ownership nature of township-level collective enter- 
prises. The township government, being part of the formal state bureau- 
cracy, played the role of board of directors and relegated routine control 
over the enterprises to managers via responsibility contracts. The nominal 
ownership by township residents was too dispersed to exert any moni- 
toring effect. 

The village government is, however, no longer part of the formal state 
bureaucracy, and collective ownership is governed by different dynamics. 
On the one hand, formal control breaks down because the state has limited 
wherewithal to monitor village cadres. Control of village enterprises has 
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often been notoriously personalized or “familized” (jiazu hua), as village 
cadres have usually appointed either themselves or their close relatives 
as managers. On the other hand, the boundary of the village community 
is clearly demarcated, and villagers have clear ideas about their collective 
rights. Informal networks and joint action enable the villagers to monitor 
cadre managers and enforce their rights. Depending on villagers’ capacity 
for collective action and cadre managers’ self-discipline, profit sharing in 
practice has ranged from egregious malfeasance to egalitarian redistri- 
bution. Most often, villagers’ payoffs consisted of employment opportu- 
nities and welfare benefits. 

Weitzman and Xu’s (1994) cooperative culture argument and Nee’s 
informal privatization thesis are more pertinent to village level analysis. 
While both highlight informal norms and personal trust, they differ in 
perspective: one focuses on the rights of the villagers and the other on 
the rights of the cadre managers. Weitzman and Xu (1994) attribute the 
success of collective TVEs to Chinese peasants’ ability to reach informal 
cooperative solutions. They observe that neither the village residents nor 
: the village government has exclusive residual control and residual claim 
(Weitzman and Xu 1994, pp. 132-34). There is no true owner as defined 
by Alchian and Demsetz (1972) or Hart and Moore (1990). According to 
these property rights theorists, a firm can be understood as a nexus of 
long-term contracts between owners of various assets, and contracts are 
inevitably incomplete because of imperfect information, for example, dif- 
ficulty in metering and future contingencies. When contracts are incom- 
plete, opportunistic behavior prevails and conflicts abound. Thus, it is 
important to assign exclusive rights to residual control and residual income 
to one party, the owner, who will make best use of the control rights (e.g., 
monitoring and directing employees) to maximize residual income. This 
model assumes, Weitzman and Xu (1994) reason, that people are essen- 
tially noncooperative. However, if we assume that people are cooperative 
and can trust each other, then formal ownership may be less important 
because opportunistic behavior and conflicts would be less frequent and 
contingencies could be renegotiated amicably. Weitzman and Xu (1994, 
p. 138) speculate that Chinese peasants must have had a cooperative 
culture that would enable them to overcome prisoners’ dilemma type of 
shirking so that employees would feel like owners and work hard on their 
own. 

Nee (1992) interprets the success of collective TVEs as driven by private 
incentives. He emphasizes that the profit sharing between local govern- 
ments and enterprise managers in the form of managerial contracts opened 
the door for informal privatization. By limiting their claim on enterprise 
profits to a fixed share, local governments virtually contracted out residual 
control over the firm to managers. Not backed by legal ownership, in- 
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formal property rights are vulnerable to costly contestation. “When con- 
tested, informal rights involve higher transaction costs than formal rights 
to exclusive use” (Nee 1992, p. 114). Thus, the success of informal pri- 
vatization hinges on the stability and strength of the social networks in 
which managerial contracts are embedded.’ 

Neither Weitzman and Xu nor Nee directly discussed kinship networks, 
but the two perspectives can ramify into competing hypotheses. Obviously, 
kin solidarity would enable kin villagers to organize collective action and 
enforce their rights as nominal owners. Villagers without solidarity have 
little control over the behavior of cadre managers. The following two 
cases illustrate the point: 

Case 1.—4 couple belonging to a powerful clan in a Hebei village ran 
a successful village factory on a long-term lease. When the husband 
wanted to elope with one of his cousins and to relocate the enterprise 
elsewhere, thus threatening the job security of many kinsmen, the clan 
council stepped in. One clan head told the husband that “I do not mind 
you stealing from socialism, but I won’t let you compromise the family 
interests.” “Socialism” here is a metaphor for the village collective and 
“family” a metaphor for the clan. The husband was removed from the 
manager’s post (Liu 2000). 

Case 2.—A village in Shandong was once the wealthiest in the county 
owing to its successful collective enterprises. In 1997, the village was 
reduced to dire poverty overnight because the cadre manager of the village 
corporation decided to destroy everything in an attempt to cover up his 
years of theft and embezzlement. When asked why he would tolerate such 
an infringement on his interests, a villager answered: “There are so many 
people in the village and I only have a very small share” (Li 2001, p. 572). 
This is a typical collective action problem. Individual villagers do not 
consider it worthwhile to stand up against a powerful cadre. 

For Weitzman and Xu, the cooperative norm in kinship networks would 
boost the incentive of the villagers by smoothing the partitioning of rights, 
mitigating cadre indiscretion, and overcoming free riding. If this argument 
is correct, we should expect that 

HYPOTHESIS 2a.—Kinship networks facilitate the development of col- 
lective enterprises. 

From the perspective of informal privatization, embedding collective 


8 Informed by Williamson's (1991) distinction of market, hybrid, and hierarchy as 
generic forms of economic organization, Nee (1992) argues that informally privatized 
firms constitute organizational hybrids because of their close links with local govern- 
ment and reliance on the market. In a transitional economy, informally privatized firms 
had a competitive advantage over both unreformed state firms and private firms, 
because they could double dip in the lingering redistributive privileges and the high- 
powered incentives of the emerging market. 
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firms in kinship networks may be a double-edged sword. On the one 
hand, cementing managerial contracts in kin solidarity and trust excludes 
nonkin villagers and seems to secure the informal rights of cadre man- 
agers. On the other, kin obligations may attenuate the informal rights of 
cadre managers and may thus hurt their incentive. Villagers consider the 
collusion between the cadre and the manager as corruption and their 
claim for exclusive property rights as illegitimate. They resent being 
robbed of their fair share. If it is easy for cadre managers to exclude 
nonkin villagers from partaking of profits, it is much harder for them to 
deny fellow kin’s legitimate claim for a piece of the pie. Nonexcludability 
leads to incentive-misalignment on the part of the cadre managers, who 
may resort to malpractices such as stealing or embezzling or hiding profits. 
Therefore, the unfavorable effects of the lineage may negate its benefits, 
leading us to our next hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS 2b.—Kinship networks do not facilitate the development 
of collective enterprises. 


DATA, MEASUREMENT AND METHOD 


The administrative village is my unit of analysis. I use two sample data 
sets collected by sociologists at the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
in 1993 and 1994. The 1993 sample consists of 259 villages from 15 
counties and the 1994 sample consists of 119 villages from 7 counties. 
The 22 counties were selected by “experts” with an eye to representa- 
tiveness, and the villages in each county were randomly sampled on a 
proportional basis (for a description of the survey, see Shen, Chen, and 
Gao 2000). After deleting 12 villages from the two samples with missing 
or outlying values on key variables, 366 valid cases were retained.?° 

To give an idea of an administrative village, there are on average 439 
households in the sample villages, with a mean population of less than 
2,000. The largest village in the sample has a population close to 10,000, 
and the smallest village 194 people. 


° The 22 counties are Zhangwu, Haicheng (Liaoning); Huichun (Jilin); Anda (Hei- 
longjiang); Zhangjiagang (Jiangsu); Tianchang (Anhui); Tongxiang (Zhejiang); Xing- 
guo, Gaoan, Xunwu (Jiangxi); Sangzhi, Yizhang (Hunan); Yichang (Hubei); Xinhui, 
Xingnin, Meixian (Guangdong); Xichang (Sichuan); Lunan (Yunnan); Tongguan 
(Shaanxi); Wuzhong, Guyuan (Ningxia); and Huocheng (Xinjiang). 

? І excluded the 1991 sample of the same survey because it did not distinguish the 
ownership types of rural enterprises. 
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Measurement 


Nearly identical questionnaires were used in both surveys, and they in- 
cluded questions regarding the number of rural enterprises in the village 
and the number of households belonging to each lineage group. The key 
variables are defined in the following, and basic statistics are reported in 
table 2. 

Rural enterprises refer to all nonfarm enterprises that are owned by 
the village (cun), groups (xiaozu), or single or multiple peasant house- 
holds.'! Collective enterprises are those owned by the village government 
and may include a few owned by groups. Of the sample villages, 54% 
did not report any collective enterprises. On average there are 1.5 col- 
lective enterprises in the sample villages. Private enterprises include those 
owned by single households or multiple households in partnership. This 
measure does not include small-scale family operations, that is, self- 
employed individuals. Only 2996 of the sample villages reported any pri- 
vate enterprises. On average there are 3.5 private enterprises in the 
sample." | 

The rural enterprise employment is the total labor force working т 
rural enterprises, including both employees and employers. Because the 
growth of rural enterprises in China is primarily through size expansion, 
employment data should serve as a good alternative measure of rural 
industrial development." Collective enterprise employment includes man- 
agers and employees in all collective enterprises in an administrative vil- 
lage. Private enterprise employment includes employers and employees 
in all private enterprises (siying giye) in an administrative village. Private 
sector employment includes private enterprise employment and all self- 
employed individuals (getihu) and their employees, often family members, 
in an administrative village. 

Kinship networks are measured by the proportion of households that 
belong to the largest lineage group in the whole village. In the current 


и Four villages reported one or two firms that were wholly or partially funded by 
overseas investment (sanzi qiye). I did not count these firms as rural enterprises. 

12 There are two cases in which the number of private enterprises is larger than 100, 
and 10 cases in which the number of private enterprise managers is larger than 200. 
As these outliers do not overlap, I recalibrated them according to regressions of each 
variable on the other. Аз a result, the largest count of private enterprises is now 96, 
which is credible. Recalibration with stricter criteria did not change much the results 
of my statistical analysis. 

13 These measures are taken from questions regarding the occupational classification 
of the village labor force arid are separate from questions about the number of collective 
and private enterprises in the village. Thus, there are some minor discrepancies in 
measurement. For instance, the workforce of collective enterprises may include some 
commuters who work in township-owned enterprises. Such discrepancies serve as a 
good robustness check of the regression results against measurement errors. 
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TABLE 2 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS OF CHINESE VILLAGES, 1993-94 


МФ 





Ist 3d 
Variable Minimum Quartile Median Mean Quartile Maximum 

Population ............................ 194 1,098 1,587 1,844 2,405 9,663 
М of households ....................... 53 254 388 439 565 1,650 
М of collective enterprises ............. 0 0 0 1.5 2 26 
Employment in collective 

enterprises 20.0.6 sce cesses eee. 0 0 3 51 32 2,500 
N of private enterprises 0 0 0 3.4 1 96 
Employment in private enterprises .... 0 0 0 21 9 1,094 
Employment in private sector ......... 0 5 16 45 48 1,178 
% largest lineage group ............... 0 0 14.9 21.8 29.3 100 
% finished junior high school ......... 23 13.3 20.4 22.2 28.3 86.6 
Farmland per laborer (mu) ............ 3 15 2.2 3.5 4.1 19.3 
Collective savings 1976 (yuan) ......... 0 4,915 6,003 24,550 19,540 686,900 


NOoTE.—N = 366. 


sample of 366 administrative villages, on the one extreme five villages 
uniformly share the same surname (i.e., the whole village descends from 
the same ancestors) and another 10 have over 9096 of the households 
belonging to the same lineage group; on the other extreme about a quarter 
of the sample villages (95 cases) do not have any lineage groups and 
therefore report zero on this variable. On average, 2296 of the households 
belong to the largest lineage group and 4096 belong to the top three 
groups.” As the lineage system is patrilineal and patriarchal, it excludes 
marital ties of wives and daughters, which are another important source 
of social capital in rural China. 

The following defines control variables that are relevant for rural in- 
dustrialization but not key for the current analysis. 

Total rural labor force is the number of all able-bodied laborers who 
are registered residents in the administrative villages. 

Human capital stock is measured as the proportion of people with at 
least junior high school or equivalent education in the village labor force. 
On average, 2296 of the village labor force had completed junior high 
School. Nee (1992) argues that the market transition should enhance the 
return to human capital in rural China. In the research based on county 
level data, Peng (1999) finds that human capital stock has a much stronger 
impact on rural industrial growth than on agricultural growth, which 


№ An alternative measure of kinship network is the proportion of households belonging 
to the top three lineage groups. It is rare for a single lineage group to dominate the 
whole administrative village because the state often intentionally broke up or combined 
lineage groups to avoid such dominance. During a field trip to Jiangxi, I found that 
administrative villages often consist of a few lineage groups, each dominating one or 
two natural villages. The alternative measure yields consistent results in regression 
analysis (available from the author). 
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suggests that enhanced! return to education was probably due to rural 
industrialization through which a large proportion of the rural population 
shifted off farm. 

Urban proximity is measured by the log distance between the village 
and the nearest city. Naughton (1995) observes that during that early 
stage of economic reform rural reform was more successful than urban 
reform, resulting in the expansionary force of urban industries spilled over 
into the surrounding countryside. Peng (1999) finds that proximity to cities 
is an important explanatory factor of rural nonagricultural growth. 

Land-labor ratio is the total amount of farmland divided by the total 
rural labor force. This is the inverse measure of a village’s surplus labor. 
Entrepreneurship provides an alternative livelihood for idle farmers short 
on farmland. Alleviating unemployment pressure is one of the motives 
and effects of rural industrialization. Land-labor ratios vary greatly from 
village to village. In an average village, each peasant has slightly more 
than half an acre of farmland (one acre = six mu), with a minimum of 
one-twentieth of an acre per peasant and a maximum of nearly three acres 
per peasant. 

Initial collective accumulation is measured as the village collective sav- 
ings in 1976. As log income data proximate normality, I reassigned normal 
random numbers below the mean to 22 cases reporting zeros on this 
variable. Another 112 missing values were replaced with the sample mean. 

Fixed county effects are included in the regression to control for any 
regional variations in formal institutional contexts and to correct for the 
two-stage sampling design of villages nested within counties. There have 
been large regional variations in local policies regarding private busi- 
nesses. For instance, officials in Wenzhou (Zhejiang) and Shishi (Fujian) 
had a reputation for turning a blind eye to the early emergence of private 
entrepreneurs (Liu 1992; Chen 2001). Officials in southern Jiangsu, how- 
ever, were known to banish private entrepreneurs until the mid-1990s 
when the central government forbade this practice (Zhe and Chen 2000). 
Formal institutions are shaped by laws and policies made by central, 
provincial, prefectural; and, to a lesser degree, county-level governments. 
The county government is an important actor on the national stage and 
in peasant daily life and including fixed county effects should control for 
any formal institutional variations. 


Statistical Model 


Two indicators of rural entrepreneurial development will be analyzed: the 
numerical counts and employment sizes of rural enterprises. Count data 
are usually estimated with either a Poisson model or a negative binomial 
model. Poisson distribution is more restrictive than negative binomial 
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distribution because it assumes that the variance equals the mean. As the 
count of rural enterprises and their total employment size in Chinese 
villages are highly skewed (with many zeros) and therefore may be 
overdispersed, I assume.negative binomial distribution. Separate but par- 
allel regressions for collective and private enterprises are estimated to 
evaluate whether kinship has similar or different effects on each. The 
negative binomial regression model is specified as 


ШУ = a+ BK + 4X + ôC, 


in which У stands for predicted counts or employment size of rural en- 
terprises (collective or private); K for the proportion of households be- 
longing to the largest lineage group in the village; X.is a vector of controlled 
variables including log collective savings in 1976, log number of villagers 
with at least junior high schooling, log distance from the nearest city, log 
farmland per laborer, and log current labor force size; С is a vector of 21 
dummy variables for counties. Negative binomial models were estimated 
in STATA 8 (both data and the Stata program codes are available from 
the author). 


RESULTS 


The results of statistical analyses are presented in table 3. Regressions of 
both enterprise counts and enterprise employment yield quite consistent 
results. Briefly, kinship networks in Chinese villages have large positive 
effects on the development of private enterprises and insignificant effects 
on the development of collective enterprises. The following examines the 
findings in more detail. 

First, kinship networks exert very strong and consistent effects both 
on the count of private enterprises and on their employment sizes, con- 
firming hypothesis 1. Equations (1) and (4) in table 3 show that a 1096 
increase in the proportion of households belonging to the largest lineage 
group is expected to increase the count of private enterprises (not including 
self-employed individuals) in the village by 33% (= e?*' — 1) and to in- 
crease their workforce size by 24% (= e?" — 1). If we take self-employed 
individuals into the picture (eq. [3], table 3), the corresponding effect is 
smaller but still significant: a 10% increase in the proportion of households 
belonging to the largest lineage group is expected to increase the total 
employment in the private sector by 7%. Apparently, kin support is more 
important for owners of private enterprises (siying qiye) than for self- 
employed individuals (getihu). This may suggest that kin networks not 
only helped private entrepreneurs to start up as self-employed but also 
helped them greatly to grow into an “enterprise,” albeit still small in scale. 
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TABLE 3 
NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION OF ENTERPRISE COUNTS AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
CHINESE VILLAGES BY OWNERSHIP TYPES 











COUNT OF ENTERPRISES WORKFORCE SIZES 
Private and 
Private Collective Getihu Private Collective 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(Intercept) ........... —15.17*** —4.653 —5.012 —4.955*** 1.881 
(4.19% (1.59) (1.34) (4.45) (.74) 
26 largest lineage 
group (х 10) ..... .287** .007 .070* .212* .014 
(3.32) (.21) (2.20) (2.25) (.21) 
Log 96 junior high 
or above school- 
ING ен 1.305** —.27 454** 1.274** —.225 
(3.06) (17) (3.26) (3.00) (.89) 
Log distance from 
City. сиди —.146 —.184* —.044 —.146 —.028 
(.82) (2.33) (.52) (.66) (.20) 
Log collective sav- | 
ings 1976 .......... .283 .094 .038 .138 .016 
(1.54) (1.37) (.62) (.75) (.14) 
Log land-labor 
ratio ............... —.380 —.289 —.076 —.025 —.765* 
(.98) (1.77) (.46) (.06) (2.49) 
Log total village la- 
bor force .......... 1.461*** .660*** .932**ж* 1.367*** .979*** 
(3.95) (3.71) (6.20) (3.57) (3.66) 
Fixed county 
effects” ............ (53.53y***  (131.8)*** (59.19)*** (28.88) (128.0)*** 
Dispersion ........... 5.619 764 1.435 7.707 3.789 
Log-likelihood ratio 
Ne аи away 94.49 188.05 178.05 79.77 183.99 
df reves 27' 27 27 27 27 





МотЕ.—М = 366. 

* Figures in parentheses are the absolute values of z-ratios. 
* Wald test, df — 21. 

ж Р<.05, two-tailed tests. 

** Р<.01. 

*** p. 001. 


Private entrepreneurs needed kin support even more as they grew beyond 
the scale of family operations, testing more political restrictions and at- 
tracting more cadre predation. 

Second, the coefficients of kinship networks on collective enterprises 
are very small and statistically insignificant (eqq. [2], [5], table 3). It seems 
that kinship networks had neither helped to increase the count of collective 
enterprises nor facilitated their employment expansion. These findings 
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refute Weitzman and Xu’s cooperative culture hypothesis (2a) and lend 
support to Nee’s information privatization hypothesis (2b). 

Third, all control variables have correct signs even though some are 
insignificant. For instance, the number of people with at least a junior 
high school education has a large and significant effect on the count of 
private enterprises, in line with the common wisdom that schooling brews 
entrepreneurial skills. Collective enterprises do not need many people with 
entrepreneurial talents and therefore their success does not seem to be 
significantly related to the education level of villagers. Distance from cities 
has consistently negative coefficients for all regressions, even though not 
always significant. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has accomplished three tasks. First, integrating new institu- 
tionalism with social network analysis, I developed a simple framework 
for exploring the intricate link between social networks and economic 
growth that highlights the interdependence between formal and informal 
institutions. Second, using this framework, I have advanced a theory 
about the economic payoff of kinship networks in Chinese villages. In- 
formed by Nee’s informal privatization theory, I have emphasized the 
role of kinship networks in providing informal enforcement of private 
property rights when the formal property rights laws were vague and 
ineffective during partial reform. I argue that kinship networks should 
promote private businesses mainly because kin solidarity and trust protect 
private entrepreneurs against predatory cadres, thus reducing uncertainty, 
lowering entry barriers, and raising the survival and success rates of 
private entrepreneurs within the lineage group. 

Third, using data of 366 Chinese villages, I have shown that kinship 
networks have had large positive effects on the growth of private entre- 
preneurship. Specifically, kinship-networked villages tend to have more 
private entrepreneurs and, particularly, relatively more sizable private 
enterprises. To put the effects of kinship networks in perspective, the 
average proportion of households belonging to the top three lineage groups 
in the sample villages nearly doubles the count of private enterprises 
(= e9?9' *?5). ceteris paribus. That is to say, without kinship networks the 
total number of private enterprises (siying qiye) in Chinese villages in the 
early 1990s would have been sliced by half. 

Ascriptive and exogenous, kinship networks represent a form of social 
capital that is established *for noneconomic purposes, yet with economic 
consequences" (Coleman 1994, p. 175). Kinship networks have facilitated 
private entrepreneurship via three possible mechanisms: the informal en- 
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forcement of property rights (solidarity), the pooling of funds (enforceable 
trust), and “network resources” via external bridging ties. I interpret these 
findings as evidence of the informal protection of private property for the 
following reasons. First, the effects of kinship networks on the count of 
private enterprises are too large to be simply the effects of conventional 
“network resources.” It is doubtful that kinship-networked villages pro- 
duce more total external ties than other villages. Rather, the internal 
density and solidarity of kinship networks amplify the benefits of external 
bridging ties. Second, kin networks do not significantly affect collective 
enterprises because protection of private property rights is irrelevant. 

The large positive coefficients of kinship networks on private entre- 
preneurs and the small insignificant coefficients on cadre entrepreneurs 
are logically coherent. The theoretical underpinning of both findings is 
that kinship solidarity enhances normative control. In the case of private 
enterprises, the normative understanding of property rights is on the side 
of the private entrepreneurs, and kinship solidarity protects them against 
predatory cadres. In the case of collective enterprises, the normative un- 
derstanding of property rights is on the side of the villagers. By enforcing 
the collective rights of the villagers, kin solidarity attenuates the informal 
property rights of the cadre managers and thus may cancel out the benefits 
of kin trust and external bridging ties. Managerial shirking is harder to 
manage than employee shirking and more detrimental to firm per- 
formance. 

Even though more evidence is needed before a firm conclusion can be 
reached, the findings here do not seem to lend support to Weitzman and 
Xu’s cooperative culture argument. The key to the viability of the village- 
level collective enterprises was probably not vague cooperation but in- 
formal privatization. Cooperative culture will probably help, by over- 
coming free riding, the efficient use of common pool resources, which are 
usually indivisible or not worthwhile to establish exclusive rights. How- 
ever, an enterprise is not exactly like “common pool” resources. An en- 
terprise is quite divisible and has profitable assets. Informal solutions to 
cooperative problems tend to break down when the stakes are high. Am- 
biguous ownership and implicit contracts may have the advantage of 
being renegotiable, but renegotiation can be very costly and increased 
uncertainty dampens entrepreneurial incentives. Without political dis- 
crimination, entrepreneurs would prefer exclusive private rights. The fact 
is that control over collective enterprises is jealously vied for. Successful 
cadre entrepreneurs tend to secure exclusive control over village corpo- 
rations by staffing family members in key management positions while 
sharing some profits with villagers in return for legitimately using col- 
lective resources. 

Taken together, the above results suggest that the cooperative culture 
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embodied in kinship networks probably leads to private rural industri- 
alization rather than to collective industrialization. The clan is no longer 
a corporate unit of action but a locus of collective action and normative 
control. It is not well organized enough to run collective enterprises of its 
own. It is unlikely that the choice and dominance of collective rural 
enterprises in some regions reflect the cooperative culture embodied in 
the remnant lineage system. If *a cooperative cultural tradition" played 
any role in the local corporatist development in some regions, it had to 
be a new legacy inherited from the collective farming. Even this continuity 
more likely reflects institutional inertia and organizational path depen- 
dency rather than a psychological preference. If Chinese peasants had 
created a cooperative cultural norm to overcome shirking, collective farm- 
ing would have worked well. 

In studies of the interdependence of formal and informal institutions, 
focus is usually on the coupling or decoupling between the two. This 
study would suggest another dimension, that is, the relative strength of 
the normative capacity of the formal organizations (the state apparatus) 
vis-à-vis the informal social networks. When formal institutions are vague 
and ineffective, informal rules do not supplement but substitute formal 
rules, and the normative capacity of social relations not only subsumes 
the costs of formal sanctioning but takes its place. They shape the insti- 
tutional context and play a key role in reducing uncertainty. If the nor- 
mative capacity of the social networks is strong, then spontaneous social 
order may emerge to reduce uncertainty. If the social roots of order (to 
paraphrase Whyte) are dislocated, Hobbesian anarchy may fall. 

А transitional economy is characterized by fluidity, inconsistency, and 
ambivalence in its formal institutions. The early stage of China's reform 
was without a blueprint, depicted as *wading the river by groping for 
stones." Limited in its legislative and judiciary capacities, the state loos- 
ened its grip over the society, gave a more liberal reign to the spontaneous 
normative capacity of social capital, and allowed the local actors to ex- 
periment and innovate. When the Chinese government was hesitating and 
wavering in its support of private entrepreneurs, local cadres with vested 
interests in the status quo chose to suppress, harass, and prey on private 
entrepreneurs; and the latter sought to fend, co-opt, or corrupt. Both 
interpreted and twisted formal rules and informal norms to their own 
advantage. It appeared that in villages with strong lineage networks, 
private entrepreneurs had a better chance to prevail; in villages without, 
predatory cadres tended to prevail. Apparently, kinship networks enabled 
some Chinese peasants to find a solution to the problem of economic 
growth amidst institutional uncertainty. 

Liberalization itself may or may not generate economic growth, but 
without a liberal environment social capital could not have a big role to 
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play. Indeed, prior to economic reform, when formal rules strictly forbade 
private businesses, the lineage system itself was driven dormant, let alone 
protecting private entrepreneurs. Conversely, as the Chinese government 
strengthens its support for private property rights and builds more effec- 
tive property rights and market institutions, I expect that the effects of 
kinship networks will wane somewhat. If informal institutions alone can 
have such a large effect on economic performance, then correctly designed 
formal institutions should produce at least equal or even more dramatic 
effects. There is much room for China to improve its legal institutions. 
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Past research has reported that Asian-Americans, and Asian im- 
migrants in particular, have lower earnings than do whites within 
the same levels of education. However, few studies have explored 
why this earnings disadvantage exists. This article investigates 
whether and to what extent this disadvantage can be attributed to 
the lower value of foreign education in the U.S. job market. By 
comparing earnings of four groups of workers—U.S.-born whites, 
U.S.-born Asian-Americans, U.S.-educated Asian immigrants, and 
Asian immigrants who completed education prior to immigration, 
we examine earnings gaps between whites and Asian-Americans 
that are attributable to race, nativity, and place of education. Our 
results show that (1) there is no earnings difference across U.S.-born 
whites, U.S.-born Asian-Americans, and U.S.-educated Asian im- 
migrants, and that (2) foreign-educated Asian immigrants earn ap- 
. proximately 1696 less than the other three groups of workers. We 
conclude that place of education plays a crucial role in the strati- 
fication of Asian-Americans, whereas race and nativity per se are 
inconsequential once place of education is taken into account. 


It has been well documented that Asian-Americans enjoy a relatively high 
socioeconomic standing in American society. This observation holds true 
regardless of whether socioeconomic status is measured by educational 


1 An earlier version of this article was presented at the 2001 meeting of the International 
Sociological Association Research Committee 28 on Stratification in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia (August). We are grateful to Adam Gamoran, Michael Hout, I-Lin Kuo, Robert 
Mare, Arthur Sakamoto, Donald Treiman, and the A/S reviewers for their comments 
and suggestions. This research was supported by a research grant from the William 
T. Grant Foundation to Yu Xie and a traineeship from the Hewlett Foundation to 
Zhen Zeng. Direct all correspondence to Zhen Zeng, Population Studies Center, In- 
stitute for Social Research, 426 Thompson Street, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106. E-mail: zzeng@umich.edu 
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attainment, occupational attainment, or income. A casual examination of 
statistics released by the U.S. Census Bureau confirms this. For example, 
in 2000, 44% of Asian men and 40% of Asian women over 25 years of 
age had completed college education, compared with 28% and 26% of 
non-Hispanic white men and women. In addition, a higher proportion of 
Asian-Americans than whites (39% vs. 33%) worked in professional and 
managerial occupations. In terms of income, while Asian-Americans’ per 
capita income was slightly lower than whites’ ($22,352 vs. $23,415), their 
median household income was considerably higher ($55 521 vs. $45,904) 
(U.S. Census Bureau 2001). 

The observation that Asian-Americans compare favorably to whites on 
major indicators of socioeconomic status has given rise to the popular 
claim that Asian-Americans are a “model minority” in the United States 
(Hurh and Kim 1989; Waters and Eschbach 1995). However, the char- 
acterization of Asian-Americans as a model minority is incomplete. 
Equally noteworthy as their high average socioeconomic status is the 
heterogeneity of Asian-Americans as a group. Census statistics show that, 
when compared to the white population, Asian-Americans are both more 
likely to be middle class and to live below the poverty line.’ Indeed, 
heterogeneity is an essential feature of Asian-Americans. First, the cat- 
egory of Asian-Americans comprises many ethnic groups who differ 
greatly in language and culture. Second, while some Asian-Americans 
have lived in the United States for generations, the majority of Asian- 
Americans are recent immigrants who came to the United States for var- 
ious reasons and from various backgrounds: some immigrated for better 
economic opportunities, some immigrated as refugees, and some are tied 
immigrants who came with their families. 

Thus, the socioeconomic status of Asian-Americans can be character- 
ized best by a high average and a large dispersion. This characterization 
invites the important question of the stratification of Asian-Americans— 
that is, Why do some Asian-Americans achieve high socioeconomic status 
while others fall behind? To uncover the underlying causes of stratification 
for Asian-Americans, past research has examined the roles of ethnicity 
and immigration status. Research focusing on ethnic differences has found 
that Asian-Americans of East Asian and Asian Indian descent fare better 
than those of Southeast Asian descent (Barringer, Takeuchi, and Xenos 
1990). In terms of immigration status, Asian-Americans born in the United 
States attain higher socioeconomic status than Asian immigrants (Chis- 
wick 1983). Furthermore, immigrants who have been in the United States 


? In 2000, 34.8% of Asian families (compared with 26.6% of white families) had incomes 
of $75,000 or more. At the same time, 10.2% of Asian families (compared with 7.8% 
of white families) lived in poverty (U.S. Census Bureau 2001, 2002). 
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longer enjoy better socioeconomic outcomes than immigrants who have 
arrived recently (Lee 1994). 

This study adds to the current literature another dimension of strati- 
fication among Asian-Americans—place of education. We hypothesize 
that where immigrants completed their education—in the United States 
or in their home countries—affects their earnings prospects in the 0.5. 
labor market. Our statistical analysis draws from individual-level data of 
the 1990 U.S. census and the 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 
The results of our analysis demonstrate that place of education plays an 
important role in determining earnings of Asian-Americans, whereas race 
and nativity per se are inconsequential once place of education is taken 
into account. 


THE “MODEL MINORITY” LABEL CHALLENGED 


Since the 1980s, the characterization of Asian-Americans as a model mi- 
nority has been scrutinized and criticized by scholars who study Asian- 
Americans. Challenges to the validity of the model minority claim have 
been based primarily on two arguments: internal heterogeneity and covert 
discrimination (Kim and Lewis 1994). 

As we stated earlier, the existing literature has documented large degrees 
of heterogeneity among Asian-Americans in terms of socioeconomic status. 
While some established Asian ethnic groups (e.g., Japanese, Chinese, Asian 
Indians, and Filipinos) enjoy a relatively high socioeconomic status in 
comparison with the non-Hispanic white population, recent immigrants 
of Vietnamese, Laotian, Cambodian, and Hmong origins have faced dif- 
ficult circumstances, such as low levels of educational attainment, low 
labor force participation rates, and excessively high poverty rates. Many 
scholars object to the model minority label because it mischaracterizes a 
fairly large portion of Asian-Americans with low socioeconomic standing 
(Hurh and Kim 1989). 

Scholars have also challenged the model minority characterization with 
the argument that despite their high socioeconomic attainment, Asian- 
Americans still face covert discrimination in the labor market. It has been 
asserted, for example, that Asian-Americans do not have the same op- 
portunity as whites in getting jobs commensurate with their education, 
particularly in obtaining supervisory positions—the so-called “glass ceil- 
ing” effect (Tang 1993, 2000; Kim and Lewis 1994). In addition, a large 
body of research maintains that Asian-Americans do not receive wages 
commensurate with their high levels of educational attainment and need 
*overachievement in educational attainment” to attain overall parity with 
whites (see Hirschman and Wong 1984, p. 584). According to this view, 
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Asian-Americans have not achieved real socioeconomic equality with 
whites as the model minority thesis implies. Rather, the apparent overall 
parity in status attainment masks an underlying inequity in the process 
that generates economic rewards (Hirschman and Wong 1984; Hurh and 
Kim 1989; Takaki 1989; Min 1995). 

In light of the model minority debate, our study explores Asian-Amer- 
icans’ earnings disadvantage in comparison to whites. We improve upon 
previous research in this area by taking into account the fact that many 
Asian-Americans are immigrants and that many Asian immigrants com- 
pleted their education abroad. Both nativity and place of education are 
potential confounding factors for studying Asian-Americans’ earnings dis- 
advantage. Building on the past research result that Asian-Americans 
face an earnings disadvantage within levels of education (e.g., Hirschman 
and Wong 1984), we pose the following question: Are Asian-Americans 
still disadvantaged if we account for differences in nativity and place of 
education between Asian-Americans and whites? 


DISENTANGLING THE EFFECTS OF RACE, NATIVITY, AND PLACE 
OF EDUCATION 


Two previous studies, Hirschman and Wong (1984) and Sakamoto and 
Furuichi (2002), have particularly motivated our study. In an influential 
article, Hirschman and Wong argued that Asian-Americans approach 
earnings parity with whites by overachieving in education and that Asian- 
Americans earn less than whites within levels of educational attainment. 
For example, they estimated that in 1975 Chinese men received about 
$2,300 less than comparable white men. Sakamoto and Furuichi chal- 
lenged Hirschman and Wong’s overeducation hypothesis by pointing out 
that U.S.-born Asian-Americans earn at least as much as whites of equiv- 
alent educational attainment. Hence, according to Sakamoto and Furui- 
chi, U.S.-born Asians do not need to overachieve in education in order 
to attain the same levels of earnings as whites. 

The fundamental question these and other similar studies (see also 
Hirschman and Wong 1981; Chiswick 1983; Barringer et al. 1990; Zhou 
and Kamo 1994; Iceland 1999) attempt to resolve is, Do Asian-Americans 
face an earnings disadvantage? Hirschman and Wong’s answer was yes, 
supported by the observation that Asian-Americans earn less than whites 
within levels of educational attainment. However, comparing U.S.-born 
Asian-Americans to whites, Sakamoto and Furuichi reported that U.S.- 
born Asian-Americans in general are not disadvantaged. Jointly consid- 
ering the evidence of the two studies leads us to the inference that the 
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truly disadvantaged subgroup of Asian-Americans is the group who was 
not born in the United States, that is, Asian immigrants. 

Many other studies have yielded results consistent with the findings of 
Hirschman and Wong (1984) and Sakamoto and Furuichi (2002). For 
example, in a different paper, Hirschman and Wong (1981) found that 
foreign-born Asians earn much less than whites and native-born Asians. 
Barringer et al. (1990) reported lower incomes for Chinese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, and Asian Indians than for whites with equivalent education. 
They then pointed to the recency of immigration as a major contributor 
to Asians’ earnings disadvantage. Furthermore, research has shown that 
U.S.-born Asian men receive earnings returns to their occupational status 
that are similar to those of white men; only foreign-born Asian men are 
disadvantaged (Iceland 1999). 

In this study, we go beyond those well-established results by further 
dividing Asian immigrants into those who completed education in the 
United States and those who did not (see fig. 1 for our classification of 
Asian-Americans). We set up our study to test whether foreign-educated 
Asian immigrants face an earnings disadvantage in comparison with U.S.- 
educated Asian immigrants, and whether the latter group is disadvantaged 
in comparison with U.S.-born Asian-Americans. If we find an earnings 
gap between foreign-educated Asian immigrants and U.S.-educated Asian 
immigrants, but not between U.S.-educated Asian immigrants and U.S.- 
born Asian-Americans, then we would come to a new conclusion: only 
foreign-educated Asian immigrants are disadvantaged. 

The accurate identification of the disadvantaged subgroups among 
Asian-Americans carries important implications for our understanding of 
the sources of inequality for Asian-Americans. If Asian-Americans in gen- 
eral are disadvantaged, then racial discrimination is a plausible source of 
inequality. If only Asian immigrants are disadvantaged, then the earnings 
inequality likely lies in nonnativity. If, instead, only foreign-educated 
Asian immigrants are disadvantaged, we argue that the unequal labor 
market outcomes between Asians and whites result from human capital 
differences between the two groups. Hence, our research represents an 
effort not only to ascertain the existence of Asian-Americans’ earnings 
disadvantage, but also to understand, if the disadvantage exists, the causal 
mechanisms behind it. 

In the literature on Asian-Americans, there are two perspectives con- 
cerning Asian-Americans’ earnings disadvantage within levels of edu- 
cation. The first perspective, so widely accepted in the literature that it 
is sometimes mistakenly taken as a consensus, is that this earnings dis- 
advantage is indicative of racial discrimination against Asian-Americans 
in the labor market (Hirschman and Wong 1984; Hurh and Kim 1989; 
Waters and Eschbach 1995). For example, in their book Race and Ethnic 
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U.S.-Born Whites -s-ron ear ea annoin inea ris eSa 
Effect of Race 
U.S.-Bom Asians ________________..............—..-.----..----.- 
Effect of Nativity 
Asians 
U.S.-Educated Asian Immigrants 
Asian Immigrants Effect of Place of Education 


Foreign-Educated Asian Immigrants 


FıG. 1.—Research design: disentangling the effects of race, nativity, and place of education 


Relations, Feagin and Feagin (1993, p. 354) assert that “perhaps the clear- 
est indicator of continuing discrimination is the fact that the incomes of 
Japanese Americans are lower than they should be, given this group’s 
high level of education.” 

In contrast, the second perspective attributes Asian-Americans’ earn- 
ings disadvantage not to racial discrimination, but to immigration. It is 
widely recognized that immigration plays a crucial role in the stratification 
process of Asian-Americans. The circumstances of immigration—for ex- 
ample, the timing of immigration, the sending country, the immigration 
category, and the settlement location upon immigration—have long-term 
effects on the socioeconomic well-being of immigrants and their offspring. 
In particular, Sakamoto and Furuichi (2002) have demonstrated that na- 
tivity could explain away the racial disparity in earnings between whites 
and Asians. Hence, they maintain that Asians’ earnings disadvantage is 
not due to race-based discrimination against Asians-Americans in the 
labor market, but is rooted in Asian immigration. 

Building on the second perspective, we proceed to ask the question of 
why Asian immigrants are disadvantaged. Certainly, foreign birth by itself 
should not depress wages; rather, it is highly likely that other causal 
mechanisms associated with foreign birth are at work, such as initial 
economic resources, acculturation, English fluency, social networks, and 
human capital. Because it is difficult to tease out all the potential expla- 
nations in an empirical study, in this article we have the limited aim of 
testing a proposition based on the human capital explanation. More spe- 
cifically, we investigate whether or not, and to what extent, Asian im- 
migrants’ disadvantage can be attributed to the lower value of foreign 
education in the U.S. labor market. 

Our study puts to test the prevailing view in the sociology literature 
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that Asian-Americans face earnings discrimination in the labor market. 
In the literature, earnings discrimination is typically operationalized as 
the residual earnings difference between Asian-Americans and whites 
when productivity-relevant factors, in particular human capital factors 
(education and experience), are controlled for (e.g., Chiswick 1983; Hirsch- 
man and Wong 1984; Sakamoto and Furuichi 2002). However, when 
estimating the residual earnings difference, previous studies have failed 
to distinguish between education attained in the United States and ed- 
ucation attained abroad. By examining residual differences after account- 
ing for place of education, as well as levels of education, our study sheds 
new light on the debate concerning whether and why Asian-Americans 
face an earnings disadvantage in the 0.5. labor market. 


HYPOTHESES: GROUP DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 
U.S. Education versus Foreign Education 


Why should place of education matter for immigrants' earnings? First, 
the quality of education, especially higher education, in many developing 
sending countries is generally lower than in the United States. For ex- 
ample, in 2000, the high school pupil-to-teacher ratio, a widely used mea- 
sure of educational quality across countries, was 19 in China, 25 in 
Vietnam, and 34 in India, but as low as 15 in the United States.* Second, 
with certain majors, such as law, the training and knowledge conferred 
at schools in sending countries may not be easily transferable to the U.S. 
job market (Stewart and Hyclak 1984; Friedberg 2000). Third, there is 
evidence that educational credentials play a role in the job market in- 
dependent of the intrinsic value of education, that is, skills and knowledge 
acquired in schools (Hungerford and Solon 1987; Jaeger and Page 1996). 
Thus, higher education attained abroad may be undervalued by American 
employers, who are generally unfamiliar with foreign universities. 

In addition to those differences pertaining to educational quality and 
credentials, an American education also yields other benefits that help to 
promote immigrants’ career opportunities in the U.S. job market. A formal 
American education improves English proficiency and increases immi- 
grants’ exposure to American culture, both of which are very important 
advantages for immigrants. In addition, an American education also pro- 
vides immigrants with resources for the job search. These resources in- 
clude contacts, internships (American job market experience), campus 
recruitment, and so on. 


3 These statistics come from UNESCO statistical tables at www.uis.unesco.org/. Re- 
trieved November 6, 2003. 
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Labor economists have long argued that immigrants’ human capital 
attained abroad is not fully compatible with the host economy and thus 
is discounted in the labor market (Chiswick 1978; Duleep and Regets 
1997; Stewart and Hyclak 1984; Friedberg 2000). This argument has 
found support in several empirical studies. For example, Stewart and 
Hyclak (1984) analyzed the 1970 U.S. census data and found that the 
returns for human capital attained abroad are significantly lower than 
those for human capital attained after immigration. In a study using 
census data from Israel, Friedberg (2000) demonstrated that immigrants’ 
earnings disadvantage relative to native workers can be fully explained 
by the lower value of foreign human capital. However, to date no em- 
pirical study has examined the implications of foreign human capital for 
Asian immigrants’ earnings in the U.S. labor market. 


Race, Nativity, or Place of Education? 


In this study, we are interested in the relative importance of the role of 
place of education as compared to those of nativity and race in the strat- 
ification of Asian-Americans. To separately assess the effects of race, na- 
tivity, and place of education on earnings, we classify Asian-Americans 
into three groups: U.S.-born Asian-Americans (ОВА), U.S.-educated 
Asian immigrants (UEAI), and foreign-educated Asian immigrants 
(FEAT) Pairwise comparisons are focused on U.S.-born whites (UBW) 
versus UBA, UBA versus UEAI, and UEAI versus FEAI (see fig. 1).* We 
make these three comparisons to disentangle the net effects of race, na- 
tivity, and place of education on earnings. Specifically, 


1. Race effect is operationalized as the earnings difference between 
UBW and ОВА because both groups are U.S.-born and U.S.- 
educated but differ by race; 

2. Nativity effect is operationalized as the earnings difference between 
UBA and ОЕАТ because both groups are U.S.-educated Asians but 
differ by nativity; 

3. Place of education effect is operationalized as the earnings difference 
between UEAI and FEAI because both groups are Asian immigrants 
but differ in place of education. 


In this research design, comparisons of the different groups allow us to 
attribute earnings gaps uniquely to race, nativity, and place of education. 


* Aggregating Asian-Americans across different ethnicities facilitates pairwise com- 
parisons involving UBW, UBA, UEAI, and FEAI. We also analyze the data with 
Asian-Americans separated into seven ethnic groups (Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, 
Asian-Indians, Koreans, Southeast Asians, and other Asians). 
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As a result, we can assess the relative importance of these three factors 
in contributing to Asian-Americans’ earnings disadvantage. 


Intercept Difference and Slope Difference 


Our previous discussion regarding the disadvantage of foreign education 
leads to the following expectation: foreign-educated Asian immigrants 
have lower earnings than U.S.-educated Asian immigrants, after con- 
trolling for other earnings determinants. In testing the effect of place of 
education on Asian-Americans’ earnings, we first examine the overall net 
earnings difference between UEAI and FEAI, assuming the same rate of 
earnings return to education, and then we explore the possibility that the 
rate of return to education may vary across these two groups. For con- 
venience, we call the overall group difference in earnings between FEAI 
and UEAI the intercept difference hypothesis for the place of education 
effect, that is, other things being equal, foreign-educated Asian immigrants 
overall earn less than U.S.-educated Asian immigrants. 

Since the research design of our study involves comparisons by race, 
nativity, and place of education, we also test the intercept difference hy- 
pothesis for the race effect—other things being equal, U.S.-born Asian- 
Americans overall earn less than U.S.-born whites—as well as the inter- 
cept difference hypothesis for the nativity effect—other things being equal, 
U.S.-educated Asian immigrants overall earn less than U.S.-born Asians. 
By testing the race effect and the nativity effect, we reevaluate Hirschman 
and Wong’s overeducation thesis and Sakamoto and Furuichi’s nativity 
thesis. 

The intercept difference is also known as “residual difference” in the 
inequality literature, since in noninteractive regressions it represents the 
part of the overall group disparity in the outcome variable left “unex- 
plained” by group differences in other determinants. The approach of 
summarizing group comparisons with intercept differences is the predom- 
inant method adopted by studies of inequality (Cole 1979). Because 
an intercept difference provides a succinct one-number summary of 
the contrast between two groups, our first attempt is to estimate the 
intercept differences across the group classification scheme, as displayed 
in figure 1. 

However, the intercept difference approach relies on the assumption 
that the earnings gap between two groups is approximately constant 
across different levels of schooling (as well as other control variables). 
When this assumption is violated, an intercept difference does not ade- 
quately characterize the differences between two groups. Instead, we need 
to incorporate both the slope difference and the intercept difference to 
determine if one group is disadvantaged in comparison with the other at 
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particular levels of education. In our case, it is plausible that education 
attained in the United States yields a higher rate of earnings returns than 
foreign education, resulting in a larger earnings gap between UEAI and 
ЕЕАТ at the higher end of the educational attainment distribution than 
at the lower end. Therefore, to supplement the analysis of overall group 
differences, we further test the hypothesis that the rate of return to ed- 
ucation (1.е., percentage increase in earnings with an additional year of 
schooling) is lower for foreign-educated Asian immigrants than for U.S.- 
educated Asian immigrants. For convenience, we call this the slope dif- 
ference hypothesis for the place of education effect. 


DATA 


Our study is based primarily on an analysis of the 1990 Census Public 
Use Microsample (PUMS) data, with Asians extracted from the 5% sample 
and non-Hispanic whites extracted from the 0.1% sample. The analytical 
sample consists of 25- to 44-year-old able-bodied full-time male workers, 
with 36,195 Asian-American cases and 22,683 white cases? For a study 
of Asian immigrants’ earnings, the PUMS data provide a large nationally 
representative sample. However, unfortunately for our study, it does not 
contain a direct measure of a key variable of interest—place of education. 
To remedy this deficiency, we construct a proxy measure of place of ed- 
ucation using information from the 1993 National Survey of College Grad- 
uates (NSCG). The NSCG was administered by the U.S. Census Bureau 
to a nationally representative sample of persons who were identified on 
the 1990 census as holding bachelor’s or advanced degrees. The survey 
contains detailed information on education and, in particular, a direct 
measure of place of education. In addition, most of the original variables 
from the 1990 census are conveniently provided in the NSCG data file. 
Figure 2 illustrates the relationship between the two data sources by 
population coverage and variable coverage. Each data set has its own 
limitation. Basing our analyses on the NSCG data alone would limit the 
scope of this study to individuals with bachelor’s and advanced degrees; 
if we use only the census data, we do not have an accurate measure of 
place of education. 

Our solution to the above dilemma is to borrow information from the 
NSCG data to construct a proxy measure of place of education for the 
census data, capitalizing on the fact that NSCG is essentially a follow- 
up survey of a subsample of the 1990 census PUMS—those with bach- 


$ We define full-time workers as those who worked 45+ weeks and 35+ hours per 
week in 1989. 
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Census Variables NSCG Variables 


(incl. education, earnings, (incl. place of education, etc.) 
race. immigration status. etc.) 


Not a bachelor degree 
holder in 1990 


Bachelor degree or up 8 
advanced degree 
holders in 1990 1993 NSCG 


Етс. 2.—Comparison of the scopes of the 1990 census PUMS and the 1993 NSCG 





elor's or advanced degrees. The basic idea of our proxy measure is that 
place of education can be predicted with reasonable accuracy from a few 
variables available on the census form: age, ethnicity, education, and year 
of immigration. As а simple example, most college graduates complete 
their education at age 22. If a person immigrated to the United States at 
age 20 and reported having a college education on the census form, it is 
highly likely that he attained college education in the United States. On 
the other hand, if he immigrated at age 28 and reported having a college 
education, his education was probably attained abroad prior to immi- 
gration.^ Below, we describe our method of constructing the proxy mea- 
sure and then discuss its limitations. 

In the first step, we use the NSCG as the training data set to “learn” 
a classification rule for distinguishing between UEAI and FEAI among 
Asian immigrants with higher education. To do that, we build а model 
with place of education as the outcome and a few census variables as 
predictors. We limit the predictors to variables available from the census 
so that the classification rule *learned" from the NSCG can later be applied 
to the census data set to impute place of education. After experimenting 
with several classification methods, we finally chose a binary logit model 
with age, immigration year, education, and ethnicity as predictors, and 


$ The emphasis is on the place where education was completed. Immigrants whom we 
classified as U.S.-educated may have had some schooling in their home countries prior 
to immigration. We assume that whether or not a worker had attained some education 
in his home country does not matter much for earnings as long as he completed 
education in the United States. 
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the following classification rule: if an immigrant’s predicted probability 
of being foreign-educated is greater than 0.5, he is classified as foreign- 
educated, otherwise U.S.-educated. Our classification model results in a 
misclassification rate of 14% for the NSCG data. 

The next step is to impute place of education for the census data set. 
We divide all cases of Asian immigrants into two subsamples: those with 
college or advanced degrees and those without degrees. For the first sub- 
sample, we apply the classification rule as derived from the NSCG data. 
For the second subsample without college degrees, since we could not 
estimate a classification model due to the lack of a direct measure of place 
of education, we simply predict place of education by comparing an im- 
migrant’s age at immigration against his age at completing the highest 
level of schooling, calculated as years of schooling plus six years. 

Our procedure for predicting place of education is subject to error 
resulting from two main sources. The first is that year of immigration is 
crudely measured in the 1990 census on an interval scale rather than on 
a yearly scale. In using this variable, we impute the yearly scale using 
midpoints. While this measurement error in year of immigration could 
potentially lead to misclassification, the resulting prediction error is un- 
likely to be correlated with earnings. Hence, this is a simple case of mea- 
surement error in the independent variable with the consequence of at- 
tenuated regression coefficients (Greene 2003). To put it in another way, 
the estimated earnings disparity between UEAI and FEAT is biased to- 
ward zero. 

The second source of error is that some individuals may have discon- 
tinuous or prolonged education histories so that their ages at completing 
the highest level of education do not follow the standard pattern com- 
monly assumed (Mincer 1974). In this case, our procedure tends to mis- 
classify immigrants with discontinuous or prolonged education histories 
as foreign-educated when they are in fact U.S.-educated. We suspect that 
this prediction error is correlated with earnings capacity. However, the 
direction of the correlation could be either negative or positive. On the 
one hand, if a late age of completing college indicates lower ability, we 
tend to misclassify individuals with lower earnings potentials as FEAT. 
On the other hand, if going back to school after a period of work indicates 
higher motivation to succeed in the labor market, our procedure tends to 
misclassify individuals with higher earnings potentials as FEAI. Thus, 
the second source of error may introduce biases in favor of our hypothesis 
in the first scenario and against our hypothesis in the second scenario. 

Another key variable in our study is educational attainment. The 1990 
census measures education in terms of attained degrees rather than years 
of schooling. For comparing rates of return to education across groups, 
it is desirable to have a parsimonious measure of education. Therefore, 
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we use years of completed schooling as a continuous measure of education. 
However, for a study of earnings, attained degree is a better measure of 
education because there are earnings premiums to degrees that are not 
captured by the corresponding years of schooling (Jaeger and Page 1996). 
For example, workers with professional degrees and master’s degrees 
spend about the same number of years in school (around 18 years), but 
the former group on average earns 46% more than the latter group in 
our sample. For that reason, we retain the information on degree type in 
our study. 

The primary objective of our study is to compare the earnings of white 
workers and three groups of Asian workers while controlling for education 
and other productivity-related variables. Since less than 1% of the U.S.- 
educated Asian immigrants and the U.S.-born Asians in our sample never 
completed the ninth grade, the comparisons are meaningless at the very 
low end of the educational attainment distribution. Thus, we delete from 
our sample individuals who never completed the ninth grade. 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


Our analysis involves comparing levels of earnings and rates of return to 
education for four groups of workers: U.S.-born non-Hispanic whites 
(ОВУ), U.S.-born Asian-Americans (ОВА), U.S.-educated Asian immi- 
grants (UEAJ), and foreign-educated Asian immigrants (FEAT). Table 1 
presents descriptive statistics for the four groups of workers in our sample. 

Differences across the four groups of workers in socioeconomic status 
are evident. By and large, U.S.-educated Asian immigrants enjoy the 
highest status—as measured by earnings, education, and occupation— 
followed by U.S.-born Asians, U.S.-born whites, and foreign-educated 
Asian immigrants. FEAI have the lowest income and occupational at- 
tainment, and UBW have the lowest educational attainment. Particularly 
notable in table 1 is the contrast between the two groups of Asian im- 
migrants. U.S.-educated immigrants have on average two more years of 
schooling (16.17 years vs. 14.17 years) and earn 37.596 more ($33,000 vs. 
$24,000) than foreign-educated immigrants. In addition, an astonishingly 
high proportion of UEAI—one-third—work in professional occupations. 
In contrast, only 13% of FEAI are professional workers. Moreover, UEAI 
tend to be younger, have less work experience, but have stayed longer in 
the United States than FEAI. Finally, the three Asian groups are also 
different in ethnic composition, with U.S.-born Asian-Americans com- 
posed almost exclusively of Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos, and Asian 
immigrants being more diverse in ethnic composition. 

Figures 3—5 illustrate the link between our study and previous studies. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 





Variable | UBW UBA UEAI FEAI 
Median annual income (in $1989) .... 29,000 32,000 33,000 24,000 
Mean years of schooling ............... 13.96 14.97 16.17 14.17 
%high school or below .............. 38.47 17.72 8.87 33.73 
96some college ....................... 31.25 33.01 20.96 29.85 
%college graduates .................. 20.41 33.15 30.51 25.65 
Yomaster and Ph.D. .................. 9.87 16.12 39.67 10.77 
Occupation: 
Yomanagerial ......................... 15.39 18.63 18.32 14.71 
Фргоќеѕѕіопа] ........................ 13.46 21.46 32.59 13.23 
%technical, sales, and administra- 
tive support ........................ 22.2 26.74 28.21 28.59 
%service, farming, production, and 
Other а еи ода 48.95 33.18 20.88 43.48 
Mean аде................................ 34.47 33.91 33.4 36.01 
Mean years of experience .............. 14.52 12.94 11.23 15.84 
Proportion living in urban areas ...... .80 .91 ‚98 .97 
Proportion speaking English less than 
very well .......... eere 0 .03 .30 54 
Median years of U.S. stay ............. FE itus 13 7 
Ethnicity: 
Спее ааа нем ааб 27.64 36.71 16.23 
%Filipino .................... eee eee та 17.43 12.26 26.18 
%Јарапеѕе ............................ Fate 48.24 4.59 8.44 
%Asian Indian ....................... "IIS 1.74 19.04 17.38 
%Southeast Asian ................... m 1.98 7.92 11.53 
?6Other Asian ........................ Deu 57 14.62 16.22 
а. 22,683 7,189 12,565 16,441 





Based on the 1990 census data, figures 3 and 4 reproduce, respectively, 
the bivariate version of Hirschman and Wong’s and Sakamoto and Fu- 
ruichi’s findings. Figure 3 indicates that Asian-Americans on average have 
the same earnings as whites, but at each level of educational attainment 
their earnings are consistently lower than whites’. Hence, it appears that 
Asian-Americans need to overachieve in education in order to attain earn- 
ings parity with whites. Figure 4 suggests that Asian-Americans’ earnings 
disadvantage can be explained away by nativity. This follows from the 
observation that U.S.-born Asian-Americans have higher earnings than 
whites in four out of the five educational categories, whereas Asian im- 
migrants earn consistently less than whites. Figure 5 further divides Asian 
immigrants into UEAI and FEAI and compares the earnings of whites, 
ОВА, UEAI, and FEAT at five levels of educational attainment. We ob- 
serve that ТЕАТ generally have an earnings advantage over ЕЕАТ, except 
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among advanced degree holders. However, compared to ОВА, UEAI 
still face an earnings disadvantage. It seems, therefore, that earnings differ 
both by place of education and by nativity among Asian-Americans. We 
also note that in the aggregate the earnings of ОЕАТ are the highest of 
the four groups, but this is not true within levels of educational attainment. 
This paradox is attributable to UEAI’s concentration in the higher levels 
of education, as shown in table 1. 

In sum, our preliminary analyses in figures 3—5 show that at each level 
of educational attainment, U.S.-born Asian-Americans have the highest 
earnings among the four groups, followed by whites and then U.S.- 
educated Asian immigrants. The earnings of foreign-educated Asian im- 
migrants are the lowest. Thus, it appears that being Asian (vs. white) by 
itself is not a disadvantage, but foreign birth and foreign education are. 


MULTIVARIATE METHODS 


In order to formally test our hypotheses of lower earnings and lower rate 
of return to education for foreign-educated Asian immigrants, we estimate 
a set of earnings regression models. For our baseline model, model 1, we 
consider the following equation: 


У, = а; + Вх, + уж, + Eijs j = 0, 1, 2, 3, (1) 


where y; is log annual earnings of the ith individual belonging to the jth 
group in 1989, with 7 = 0, 1, 2, 3, indicating UEW, UBA, UEAI, and 
FEAI, respectively. In this specification, о; represents a group-specific 
intercept, and x is years of schooling, bounded between 9 and 20. Vector 
z is a set of control variables that includes potential work experience, log 
weeks worked in 1989, log hours worked per week in 1989, English pro- 
ficiency, residence, and an indicator for professional degree.? 

The coefficient of education В is interpreted as the rate of return to 
education, which measures how fast earnings increase proportionately 
with each additional year of education. In equation (1), we treat education 
as a linear predictor of log earnings and thus assume a constant rate of 
return. Although this is a common specification for earnings equations in 


7 Further analysis indicates that FEAI’s earnings advantage relative to UEAT at the 
highest level of educational attainment is due to their higher proportion of professional 
degree holders. Among advanced degree holders, 53.6% of FEAI (compared to 7.6% 
of UEAD hold professional degrees; professional degree holders on average earn 30% 
more than workers with doctoral degrees and 4696 more than workers with master's 
degrees. 

8 English proficiency is a categorical variable (coded as very well, well, not very well, 
not at all). The professional degree variable allows for an earnings premium for having 
а professional degree beyond what is predicated based on 18 years of schooling. 
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the literature, previous research has also indicated that schooling does not 
have a linear effect on the logarithm of earnings (Hungerford and Solon 
1987). For example, years spent in college may have a higher rate of 
return than years spent in high school. Since the linear specification of 
education may not fit the data, our second model uses a piecewise linear 
function (spline function) of education with knots at 12 and 16 years of 
schooling. The spline function breaks up education into three segments 
of 9-12, 12-16, and 16—20 years of schooling: 





EUER x=9 х<12 
"WS x > 12, 
0 х<12 
(x)= |%—12  12<%<16 
4 х > 16, 
375 . [0 х<16 
у @ = 16 х > 16. (88) 


Using the spline function of equation (2a) for education, we derive model 
2 as: 


У = а; + B's (x4) T 8°5° (х„) F Bs? (xy) + Yz t в, j = 0,1,2,3, 
(26) 


where В', 8’, and 8° represent the rates of return to high school education, 
college education, and graduate education respectively. 

Both models 1 and 2 test the intercept difference hypothesis. A common 
feature of the two models is the absence of interaction between group 
and education. In other words, both models constrain the regression planes 
of earnings to be parallel for the four groups. The order of the regression 
planes and their distances from each other—indicated by a ;—measure 
the relative earnings of the four groups when other earnings determinants 
are held constant. 

For model 3, which tests the slope difference hypothesis, we modify 
equation (1) to 

yy = a; + Bayt ү2 + £y, j =0, 1, 2, 3, (3) 
where we allow the rate of return to education to vary by group, that is, 
B is indexed by subscript 7. We are interested in how В varies by group 
and particularly in whether Asian immigrants receive a higher rate of 
return to U.S. education (8,) than to foreign education (6,). As we pointed 
out earlier, о; represents group differences in earnings only when slopes 
are the same across groups. Therefore, in addition to testing the slope 
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difference hypothesis, estimating equation (3) serves to check if the spec- 
ification for model 1 (1.е., eq. [1]) is appropriate. 

Model 3 shares with model 1 the assumption that the education effect 
is constant across years of schooling. To avoid potential misspecification, 
we modify model 3 (eq. [3]) by replacing the constant education effect 
with a piecewise linear specification, which results in model 4. Thus, we 
have a total of four (two-by-two) model specifications, as shown in figure 
6. 

Similar to model 3, model 4 also tests the slope difference hypothesis, 
but with a more flexible piecewise linear specification for education. Of 
the four models, model 4 is the most general, allowing the education slope 
to vary across education levels, as well as across groups. 


yy = a; + Bjs (ey) + 825 (æ) + Bjs (xg) + ут, + ej; j = 0,1,2,3, 
(4a) 


where 8j, 87, and 8? are respectively the rates of return to high school 
education, college education, and graduate education for group j. 

With a total of 12 parameters for the education effect, model 4 has the 
disadvantage of being too complicated as a test of the slope difference 
hypothesis. Since it yields three education coefficients per group, there'is 
no easy way to compare the estimated rates of return to education across 
groups. Therefore, we wish to impose some structure on model 4 to obtain 
a parsimonious model that permits an easier comparison of the ĝ coef- 
ficients across groups. Toward this goal, we estimate model 4*, defined 
as follows: 


Yy = а, + (8' + бәз! (ер) + (В? + брз (x) + (8° + 625 (а) 


+, + 6 (4b) . 


ij) 
where à; represents group differences in the rates of return to education. 
Note that model 4* allows the rates of return to education to vary both 
by group and by levels of education, but it imposes the constraint that 
group differences in slope are the same across levels of education. For 
example, the slopes for whites are 8! + 6,, 8? + б,, and (9? + ô, for high 
school, college, and graduate education, and the slopes for UBA are 
8: + ô, 8* + 6, and 8° + 6,. The slope differences between ОВА and 
whites are therefore б, — б, for all three segments of education.? With this 
constraint in place, the difference in the rate of return to education be- 
tween any two groups is summarized by only one parameter, enabling a 


? For convenience, б, can be normalized to be “0” in estimation. The difference in slope 
between whites and ОВА then becomes ô,. 
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one-degree of freedom test of the slope difference hypothesis under the 
piecewise linear specification of education. 

The five models may be organized into four nesting levels to facilitate 
model comparisons via F-tests. In order of decreasing restriction, the four 
levels are 1, 2 and 3, 4*, 4. Of the five models, any two of them—with 
the exception of models 2 and 3—are related through nesting and thus 
directly comparable through F-test. 

Since the analytical sample is disproportionate by race, with Asian- 
Americans drawn from the 5% PUMS and whites drawn from the 0.1% 
PUMS, we weigh the cases accordingly in the regression analysis. We also 
conducted the analysis without weights, but the results are almost iden- 
tical. To save space, we present only weighted results in the next section. 


RESULTS 
Testing the Intercept Hypothesis 


Table 2 presents regression results for models 1 and 2. The estimated 
coefficients are similar across the two models except for the coefficients 
of education due to specification differences. In both models, the ordering 
of the four groups from the highest to the lowest earnings is UBW, ТЕАТ, 
UBA, and FEAI. To compare two groups’ earnings after controlling for 
all the other variables in the models, we take the difference in intercept 
between the respective groups and exponentiate it. Through this proce- 
dure, the results from model 2 reveal that UBA earn 5% less than UBW, 
UEAI earn 5% more than ОВА, and FEAI earn 16% less than ОЕАТ. 
Group differences in earnings estimated from model 1 are almost identical. 
Furthermore, t-tests of pairwise group differences indicate that only the 
difference between UEAI and FEAT is statistically significant (p-value < 
0.001). The 5% earnings difference between UBW and UBA is not sta- 
tistically significant in model 1 (p-value = 0.057) and only marginally 
significant in model 2 (p-value = 0.05). The difference between UBA and 
UEAL is not significant in either model. 

Recall that in our research design the earnings differences between 
UBW and UBA, between UBA and UEAI, and between FEAI and UEAT 
represent the net effects of race, nativity, and place of education respec- 
tively (fig. 1). With this in mind, we draw two substantive conclusions 
from models 1 and 2. First, both models support the intercept difference 
hypothesis that foreign-educated Asian immigrants on average earn less 
than U.S.-educated Asian immigrants, with an estimated gap of 16%. 
That is, place of education has a substantial effect on the earnings of 
Asian-Americans. Second, earnings differences across the other three 
groups—U.S.-born whites, U.S.-born Asian-Americans, and U.S.- 
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TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FROM EARNINGS ESTIMATIONS 











Море, 1 MODEL 2 
Coefficient - SE Coefficient SE 
Intercept: 
ВУ 1.008 .151 1.270 .158 
ОВА 5 аи ау, .958 .153 1.218 .161 
UBAT Ану нн нне Mer .992 .153 1.265 .160 
FREAL:. еды иды saec .857 .152 1.116 .160 
Education ............................. .103 001 
High school ........................ .081 .005 
College еле icone .113 001 
Graduate ........................... .075 .003 
Professional degree ................ .355 013 388 013 
Experience ............................ 051 002 052 002 
Experience’ per 1,000 units ......... —.890 058 —.934 058 
English (reference = speak English 
only): 
Very well ........................... —.068 ‚013 —.068 .013 
Well КИК КОТКОР С —.147 024 —.147 .024 
Not well ............................ —.146 031 —.144 031 
Мока all. 2... дору жене. —.356 116 —.355 116 
Log of hours worked per week in 
1989: .... eese meses e кратка аи 417 011 417 011 
Log of weeks worked in 1989 ....... 1.433 .037 1.426 .037 
Urban residence: 
Division (reference = New Eng- 
land) ie Rc .157 .005 .155 .005 
Middle Atlantic ................. —.012 .010 —.012 .009 
East north central ............... —.057 009 —.056 .009 
West north central .............. —.175 011 —.174 011 
South Atlantic ................... —.114 .009 —.116 .009 
East south central ............... —.171 012 —.172 012 
West south central .............. —.107 010 —.108 010 
. Mountain ........................ —.117 .012 —.118 012 
Pacific ..... esee eee rue eres .038 .010 .036 010 
j uA THE .29 ‚29 





МотЕ.—М = 58,878; В: = 29. 


educated Asian immigrants—are small to negligible. This leads us to 
conclude that the effects of race and nativity on earnings are minimal. 
Furthermore, we also observe that the rate of return to education varies 
substantially across levels of education. When constrained to be constant 
from 9—20 years of schooling in model 1, the rate of return to education 
is 0.103. In model 2, it is 0.081 for high school education, 0.113 for college 
education, and 0.075 for graduate education. According to the F-test com- 
paring model 1 to model 2, the variation in the rate of return to education 
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TABLE 3 
ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS OF EDUCATION FROM EARNINGS ESTIMATIONS 


UBW UBA UEAI FEAI 
Model 3: 
Intercept .... 1.009 .987 .901 .814 
(151) (243) (.207) (.188) 
Education ... .103 .101 .109 .106 
(.001) (013) (.009) (.008) 
Model 4*: 
Intercept .... 1.272 1.231 1.021 1.074 
(.158) (.248) (.214) (.193) 
Education: 
9512:.... .081 .081 .097 .084 
(.005) (.014) (.010) (.009) 
12-16 ..... .113 .112 .128 .116 
(.001) (.013) (.009) (.008) 
16-20 ..... .074 .073 .089 .077 
(.004) (.013) (.009) (.008) 





NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are SEs. 


is statistically significant (p-value < 0.001). Although this result does not 
change our conclusions concerning earnings comparisons across the four 
groups, it suggests that the piecewise linear specification of education is 
preferable to the globally linear specification. 


Testing the Slope Difference Hypothesis 


We now turn to the results of models 3 and 4*, which allow the coefficients 
of education to vary by group. Model 3 constrains the education coefficient 
to be the same within each group, whereas model 4* is more flexible, with 
education coefficients varying with educational level, as well as with 
group. For simplicity, only the coefficients of education and their standard 
errors are presented in table 3. 

In both models 3 and 4*, UEAI have the highest rate of return to 
education, followed by FEAI, and then by UBW; UBA have the lowest 
rate of return to education. However, the slope difference between UEAI 
and FEAT is relatively small and not statistically significant. Thus, the 
slope difference hypothesis that the rate of return to foreign education is 
lower than the rate of return for domestic education is not supported. 
F-tests indicate that models 3 and 4* do not significantly improve the 
goodness-of-fit over their noninteractive counterparts of models 1 and 2 
(with p-values at 0.89 and 0.37, respectively). Since the rate of return to 
education is basically the same for all groups, intercept differences ade- 
quately capture group differences in earnings. 
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9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Years of schooling 
—— UBW -2-- UBA = ОБА! --+-- FEAI 


Fic. 7.—Predicted log earnings for whites and Asian-Americans (based on model 4) 


Predicting Earnings Profiles and Model Selection 


For a more conservative description of the earnings profiles for the various 
groups of white and Asian workers, we estimate model 4, which is the 
full interactive model allowing the slopes of education to vary freely for 
each segment of education and for each group. Figure 7 plots the earnings 
for the four groups against years of schooling based on model 4, with all 
other predictors (professional degree, work experience, labor input, resi- 
dency, and English proficiency) held at the sample means. It is evident 
from figure 7 that the predicted earnings of foreign-educated immigrants 
are noticeably lower than those of the other three groups and that the 
predicted earnings profiles of U.S.-educated Asian immigrants closely 
track those of U.S.-born Asians and whites. Taken together, these two 
features suggest that race and nativity play negligible roles in determining 
Asian-Americans’ earnings, but that the role of place of education is 
considerably more important. 

Figure 7 also sheds light on the issue of model selection. We observe 
that for all four groups of workers the slope of education is steeper for 
college education than for high school education and graduate education. 
This suggests that the piecewise linear specification of schooling effects 
captures the data better than the globally linear specification. On the 
other hand, the slopes of education do not vary appreciably across groups, 
indicating no significant interaction between group effects and the rates 
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of return to education. Thus, based on figure 7, we prefer model 2 to the 
other models. According to the Bayesian information criterion (BIC), 
model 2 is also the best model among the five models. The BIC statistics 
are —20,256 for model 1, —20,331 for model 2, —20,224 for model 3, 
—20,301 for model 4*, and —20,237 for model 4. 


Ethnic Differences 


Given that our focus in this article is on the role of place of education in 
determining Asian-Americans’ earnings, we have so far purposefully 
avoided discussing ethnic differences among Asian-Americans. However, 
as we emphasized in the introduction of the article, ethnic diversity is an 
important dimension of Asian-Americans’ socioeconomic heterogeneity. 
Numerous studies have established that immigrants’ labor market per- 
formance varies substantially across countries of origin, with those from 
East Asia receiving higher earnings than immigrants from Southeast Asia 
(Chiswick 1983; Barringer et al. 1990). To the extent that educational 
quality and skill transferability differ by immigrants’ origin countries 
(Bratsberg and Terrell 2002), the magnitude of the earnings disadvantage 
associated with foreign education should vary accordingly. Furthermore, 
due to a homogenizing effect of U.S. education and work experience, we 
expect ethnic differences in earnings to be smaller among UEAI than 
among FEAI. 

To better understand the relationship between place of education and 
ethnic variation in earnings, we refine model 2 by expanding each Asian 
category as defined in figure 1 into seven ethnic groups so that the intercept 
parameter о is now indexed by ethnicity-specific categorization. That is, 
we let о denote the intercept for the jth (1 = ОВА, 2 = UEAL 3 = 
FEAI Asian category and kth ethnicity (1 = Chinese, 2 = Filipino, 
3 — Japanese, 4 — Korean, 5 — Asian Indian, 6 — Southeast Asian, 
7 = other Asian), and a, denote the intercept for whites. This expansion 
yields 21 Asian groups plus non-Hispanic U.S.-born whites for a total of 
22 groups. Except for the redefinition of groups, the regression model is 
the same as model 2. The results are given in table 4. 

To facilitate interpretation, we present the ratio of each Asian group's 
earnings to those of native-born non-Hispanic whites, controlling for all 
other variables in the model. Essentially, the entries in table 4 are 
exp (a, — Œo). We first compare relative earnings of UBA, UEAI, and 
FEAI (i.e., variation across j) within each ethnic group and then examine 
the ethnic variation (i.e., variation across Ё) within each category of UBA, 
UEAI, and FEAI Two findings emerge. First, there is no significant 
earnings difference between UBA and UBW or between UEAI and UBW 
for any of the ethnic groups, but the difference between FEAI and UBW 
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TABLE 4 
ADJUSTED RELATIVE MEAN EARNINGS BY ETHNICITY, NATIVITY, 
AND PLACE OF EDUCATION 











UBA UEAI FEAI 
Chinese ............ 1.00 1.00 .ЗОжжж 
Filipino ............ .90 .92 ‚77*** 
Japanese ........... .94 1.03 1.39*** 
Asian-Indian ...... .99 1.08 .87** 
Korean ............. .92 .98 .89* 
Southeast Asian ... .87 .97 .87** 
Other Asian ....... .87 .96 ‚77** 





NOTE.— The entries are the ratios of Asian groups’ earnings to those of U.S.- 
born white workers who are comparable in education, experience, English skills, 
labor input, and residence. 

* Р<.05, two-tail t-test result for the difference between the corresponding 
Asian group and UBW. 

** Р<.01. 

*** Р<.001. 


is statistically significant within each ethnicity. Second, ethnic variation 
in earnings is small and statistically insignificant among U.S.-born and 
U.S.-educated Asians, but huge among foreign-educated Аѕіапѕ.! For 
example, foreign-educated Japanese earn two-fifths more than comparable 
native-born whites, but Filipinos earn 23% less than whites. 

The analysis of ethnic variation calls for a more nuanced interpretation 
of our earlier results based on collapsing all Asian ethnicities into a single 
group. The ethnic model shows that foreign education does not invariably 
depress immigrants’ earnings. Foreign-educated Japanese immigrants, for 
example, perform exceptionally well in the U.S. labor market in com- 
parison to U.S.-born and U.S.-educated Japanese. We suspect that Jap- 
anese immigrants’ higher earnings are attributable to their superior ed- 
ucational quality and their high concentration in managerial positions as 
a consequence of Japan’s economic globalization (Fang 1996). For the 
majority of Asian immigrants, however, foreign education does lead to 
an earnings disadvantage. Hence, the existence and magnitude of the 
disadvantage of foreign education depend on immigrants’ origin countries. 
Furthermore, while our results are consistent with the well-documented 
observation that there is a large degree of ethnic variation in earnings 
among Asian-Americans, they also suggest that such ethnic variation is 
limited to immigrants with foreign education. We interpret this finding 


19 In order to test the statistical significance of ethnic variation among ОВА and UEAI, 
we estimated a model with ethnic groups collapsed within the categories of UBA and 
UEAI, i.e., a model with the following 10 groups: UBW, UBA, UEAI, and the seven 
ethnic groups of FEAI. The F-test comparing this model to the original ethnic model 
of 22 groups resulted in a p-value of 0.795, supporting the simplified ethnic model. 
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to mean that the widely reported and accepted ethnic variation in earnings 
is mainly attributable to human capital differences across ethnic groups 
among immigrants who immigrated to the United States as adults, since 
the earnings of Asian workers who were either born in the United States 
or educated in the United States do not differ appreciably by ethnicity. 


Causal Mechanisms 


The previous regression analyses produced compelling evidence that for- 
eign-educated Asian immigrants face an earnings disadvantage when 
compared to U.S.-educated Asian immigrants of similar backgrounds. 
However, our interpretation that this disadvantage is due to lower human 
capital endowments of foreign-educated Asian immigrants is only intuitive 
because the previous analyses did not address the actual mechanisms 
through which foreign education generates this disadvantage. In the fol- 
lowing, we report an additional analysis based on the NSCG to explore 
the question of mechanisms. 

We expect that a significant part of FEAI’s earnings disadvantage is 
attributable to their difficulty in obtaining desirable jobs. The NSCG 
measured whether respondents’ jobs are related to their highest degrees 
and whether their jobs involve supervisory responsibilities. This infor- 
mation allows us to explore two aspects of FEAI’s occupational experi- 
ence: (1) compared to UEAI, ЕЕАТ are less likely to hold career-track 
jobs that are suitable to their educational backgrounds; and (2) FEAI are 
less likely to be promoted to supervisory positions—the so-called glass 
ceiling effect. 

The top half of table 5 shows that foreign-educated Asian immigrants 
are less likely to work in jobs that are closely related to their highest 
degrees compared to UEAI (47% vs. 63%). Note that workers holding 
jobs closely related to their highest degrees earn much more (on average 
30% more) than those working in unrelated jobs. Furthermore, table 5 
shows a substantial interaction effect between foreign education and job/ 
degree relatedness: if FEAI work in unrelated jobs, they face an earnings 
disadvantage of 20%; however, if they work in degree-related jobs, the 
gap reduces to only 9%. 

The results on supervisory responsibilities, reported in the bottom half 
of table 5, are similar. The percentage of workers with supervisory re- 
sponsibilities is slightly lower among FEAI than that among UEAI (50% 
vs. 55%). As expected, workers with supervisory responsibilities earn more 
than other workers, by 26% on average. Holding a job with supervisory 
responsibilities attenuates FEAI’s earnings disadvantage in a manner sim- 
ilar to holding a degree-related job: the earnings gap of 23% between 
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TABLE 5 
DECOMPOSITION OF FEAI’s EARNINGS DISADVANTAGE: UNSUITABLE JOBS AND THE 
GLASS CEILING EFFECT 








DISTRIBUTION ADJUSTED EARNINGS 
(%) EARNINGS ($) RATIO (%) 


FEAI  UEAI  FEAI  UEAI  FEAIto UEAI 





Job/highest degree relatedness: 


Closely related ............... 47.4 62.7 44,320 48,952 90.6 

Moderately related .......... 24.7 25.7 38,758 46,602 83.2 

Not related ................... 28.0 11.6 30,510 37,998 80.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Supervisory responsibilities: 

Уеб оао а 49.6 55.2 45,698 48,884 93.5 

МО аташеа 50.4 44.8 33,507 43,438 77.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 





NOTE.—This table is based on our analysis of the 1993 МСС. Cols. 1 and 2 are distributions of FEAI 
and UEAI in two job characteristics. Cols. 3 and 4 give predicted earnings with covariates—degree type, 
major, residence, and fluency of English—held at their sample means. Col. 5 is the ratio of col. 3 to col. 
4. 


FEAI and UEAI among workers with no supervisory responsibilities 
reduces to only 7% among workers with supervisory responsibilities. 


DISCUSSION: PLACE OF EDUCATION OR ASSIMILATION 


А key finding from the preceding regression analyses is that foreign- 
educated Asian immigrants generally earn much less than the other 
groups—U.S.-born whites, U.S.-born Asians, and U.S.-educated Asian 
immigrants. However, before we can conclude that this evidence supports 
our thesis that Asian-Americans’ earnings disadvantage is largely due to 
the lower value of human capital obtained abroad, it is necessary to 
address an alternative interpretation: assimilation. 

It has long been known that a salient feature of immigrants! earnings 
trajectory is earnings assimilation—the phenomenon that immigrants’ 
earnings grow faster than native workers so that the former gradually 
approach the latter with the increase of length of stay in the United States 
(Chiswick 1978; Duleep and Regets 1997; LaLonde and Topel 1992; Lof- 
strom 2002). In our study, the median length of stay in the United States 
is seven years for FEAI and 13 years for UEAI (see table 1). Thus, it 
appears that FEAT's earnings disadvantage may be attributable to the 
assimilation effect. In other words, the earnings gap between FEAI and 
UEAI may not reflect the disadvantage of foreign education, but rather 
the fact that UEAI are at a later stage of the assimilation process than 
FEAI. 
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We concede that assimilation is a plausible alternative explanation and 
that the data used in this study do not allow us to put it to a direct test. 
The difficulty lies in our inability to estimate the effect of place of edu- 
cation on earnings while controlling for potential work experience and 
assimilation (measured by years of stay in the United States) at the same 
time, since place of education is a function of the latter two variables. 
That is, if an immigrant’s potential work experience exceeds his years of 
stay in the United States (i.e., he finished schooling before immigration), 
he is foreign-educated; otherwise, he is U.S.-educated. Consider an “ex- 
periment” where the treatment group is UEAI, the control group is FEAI, 
and the outcome variable is earnings. If the two groups are to have the 
same amount of work experience, they cannot have the same length of 
stay, since UEAI needed extra time to complete education in the United 
States. If the two groups are to have the same length of stay, they cannot 
have the same amount of work experience, since UEAI took some of this 
time to complete education. Thus, we cannot estimate the causal effect 
of place of education net of work experience and years of stay in the 
United States because groups appropriate for this comparison do not exist. 

Nonetheless, it is useful to take a closer look at assimilation as a plau- 
sible explanation. In the sociological literature, assimilation is often used 
synonymously with acculturation (Alba and Nee 1997). In our view, this 
interpretation of assimilation, especially when assimilation is operation- 
alized as length of stay in the United States, is too narrow. We propose 
that assimilation encompass two processes through which immigrants 
narrow the earnings gap with native workers: acculturation and the ac- 
cumulation of U.S.-specific work experience. When new immigrants first 
arrive in the United States, they basically forgo their work experience 
attained abroad, as the return to foreign work experience is very low 
(Friedberg 2000; Schaafsma and Sweetman 2001). As immigrants gain 
experience in the United States and demonstrate their productivity, their 
earnings grow quickly. For that reason, we should not attribute all of the 
effect captured by length of stay to acculturation. Rather, a significant 
part of this effect is due to the accumulation of work experience in the 
U.S. labor market. 

This interpretation of the assimilation process diverges from the assim- 
ilation-as-acculturation view and emphasizes the human capital factor in 
the stratification process of immigrants. More specifically, in recognizing 
the importance of labor market specific human capital (i.e., work expe- 
rience), it is consistent with our theoretical argument that immigrants 
earn less than native workers because of the lower value of human capital 
attained abroad. Recall that both education and work experience are key 
components of human capital (Mincer 1974). It is in this sense that our 
thesis about place of education does not represent a major departure from 
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the assimilation theory. Rather, it provides the theory with a concrete 
mechanism through which assimilation works to advance immigrants’ 
labor force outcomes—the attainment of human capital specific to the 
U.S. labor market. 


CONCLUSION 


Why do Asian-Americans experience an earnings disadvantage? More 
specifically, why do Asian immigrants experience an earnings disadvan- 
tage? In this article, we advanced the thesis that Asian immigrants earn 
less than their U.S.-born counterparts because many immigrants com- 
pleted their education in their home countries and foreign education is 
less valuable in the U.S. job market than education acquired in the United 
States. We evaluated this hypothesis by analyzing a sample of 25- to 44- 
year-old full-time male workers drawn from the 1990 census, with the 
earnings disadvantage operationalized as the residual group difference in 
earnings when other earnings determinants are controlled for. 

In order to contrast the effect of place of education against the effects 
of nativity and race, we divided Asian-Americans into three subgroups: 
those born in the United States, those who immigrated to and completed 
their education in the United States, and those who immigrated to the 
United States but had completed their education in their home countries 
prior to immigration. Under this research design, the earnings difference 
between U.S.-born Asian-Americans and U.S.-born whites is associated 
with the effect of race; the difference between U.S.-educated Asian im- 
migrants and U.S.-born Asian-Americans is associated with the effect of 
nativity; and the difference between foreign-educated Asian immigrants 
and U.S.-educated Asian immigrants is associated with the effect of place 
of education. 

Our study did not find an earnings disadvantage associated with being 
Asian or being foreign-born. There is, however, a disadvantage of being 
foreign-educated versus U.S.-educated: FEAI on average earn 16% less 
than UEAI, net of other relevant factors. In addition, the magnitude of 
the disadvantage varies by immigrants’ origin countries. At one extreme, 
foreign-educated Japanese earn as much as 3996 more than U.S.-born 
whites, and at the other extreme, foreign-educated Filipinos earn 2396 
less than U.S.-born whites. The overarching finding of the study is that 
place of education plays a crucial role in determining Asian-Americans' 
earnings, while race and nativity per se do not have any significant impact 
on Asian-Americans’ earnings. Due to the fact that most Asian-Americans 
are immigrants and a large proportion of immigrants are foreign-educated, 
previous studies that found an earnings disadvantage associated with 
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being either Asian-American or immigrant Asian-American may have in 
fact picked up the effect of place of education. 

Our results have direct implications for the debate on the characteri- 
zation of Asian-Americans as a “model minority.” As reviewed in an earlier 
section, one of the main criticisms of the model minority thesis is that 
Asian-Americans face an earnings disadvantage after controlling for ed- 
ucation. This study shows that such a disadvantage is experienced only 
by а subgroup of Asian immigrants, namely, foreign-educated immigrants. 
This result not only provides empirical evidence on the stratification of 
Asian-Americans but also calls for a new theoretical interpretation of the 
earnings disadvantage of Asian-Americans. The widely accepted wisdom 
in the literature is that Asians earn less money than whites within levels 
of educational attainment as a result of race-based discrimination 
(e.g., Hirschman and Wong 1984; Min 1995). This viewpoint is tenable 
only when all Asian-Americans experience a net earnings disadvantage. 
The identification of foreign-educated immigrants as the only disadvan- 
taged group among Asian-Americans in this study suggests that Asian- 
Americans’ earnings disadvantage is rooted in human capital differences 
between U.S.-educated workers and foreign-educated workers, rather 
than in race-based discrimination. While we agree that “model minority” 
is too simplistic a characterization of Asian-Americans, we did not find 
empirical support in this study for a main criticism of this characterization, 
namely, that Asian-Americans face an earnings disadvantage due to racial 
discrimination in the U.S. labor market. 
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The -authors examine self-reported emotional experiences of indi- 
viduals in a large probability sample of Americans, using two the- 
ories in the sociology of emotions as lenses to apprehend social order 
in emotional processes. Viewing emotions as indicators of individ- 
uals’ positions in a three-dimensional affective space (e.g., Heise, 
Smith-Lovin, MacKinnon), the authors find emotional station cor- 
relates with a variety of social structural, circumstantial, and in- 
dividual-level variables. Viewing emotions as the focus of emotion 
norms and emotion management efforts (e.g., Hochschild), the au- 
thors arrive at new postulates about how transformations of emo- 
tions can be achieved in social support groups and other types of 
social institutions. A further demonstration that emotions reflect 
multiple sociological realities develops through the examination of 
sex differences in emotional experience. The authors find that there 
are concrete though subtle sex differences in the experience, struc- 
ture, transformation, and contextual significance of emotions. The 
analyses suggest complementarities between affect control and emo- 
tion management that may have been overlooked in other studies. 


Concluding a review of societal evolution, Douglas Massey said, “Emo- 
tionality remains a strong and independent force in human affairs, influ- 
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encing perceptions, coloring memories, binding people together through 
attraction, keeping them apart through hatred, and regulating their be- 
havior through guilt, shame, and pride” (Massey 2002, p. 20). Massey 
called for increasing attention to emotionality in sociological theory and 
research, especially through the use of scientific approaches based on 
proven facts. In this article we advance that kind of program by examining 
self-reports of emotional experiences from individuals in a probability 
sample from the 1996 General Social Survey (GSS). We provide sociol- 
ogists with new ways of thinking about emotion and how emotion can 
inform studies of social stratification, social conditions, and social trends. 
We also provide insight into how organizations transform emotions to 
motivate the behavior of individual participants. 

Two theories from the sociology of emotions guide our analyses. Affect 
control theory (Heise 1979, 2002; Smith-Lovin 1990; MacKinnon 1994) 
posits that sentiments about role identities, behaviors, settings, and in- 
dividual attributes and emotions interrelate through three dimensions of 
affect. As individuals seek experiences confirming their sentiments, they 
construct behavioral expectations for role identities, label or attribute 
character traits to people in order to comprehend deviance, and experience 
emotions that reflect successes and failures of the confirmation process. 

The second theory—Arlie Hochschild’s (1979, 1983) delineation of how 
emotions reflect status hierarchies—proposes that individuals work to 
bring their feelings in line with culturally shared emotion norms. Organ- 
izations use this capacity by hiring individuals to do emotion work in 
order to market emotional displays that confirm particular status rela- 
tionships. Emotion management also occurs in social support groups and 
psychotherapy. 

These two theories (elaborated below) do not exhaust the important 
theoretical contributions within the sociology of emotions. However, they 
are among the cornerstones of this subdiscipline, and they both focus on 
relations between social structure and emotionality, offering complemen- 
tary perspectives for scrutinizing data on individuals’ emotional experi- 
ences. We conduct multiple analyses with the GSS data in order to 
strengthen each theory individually and to explore complementarities that 
may have been previously overlooked. We then suggest a broader frame- 
work that unifies the theories in part. 


AFFECT CONTROL THEORY 


Emotions—along with identities, behaviors, settings, and attributes—the- 
oretically are distinguished in terms of three universal dimensions of af- 
fective meaning (Osgood, May, and Miron 1975). Evaluation assesses the 
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individual’s sense that something is good versus bad, Activity indexes 
whether an entity seems lively versus quiet, and Potency indexes whether 
something is powerful versus powerless. Evaluation and activity consti- 
tute a standard two-dimensional model of emotionality (pleasantness and 
activation). The potency dimension arguably becomes a dimension of 
dominance-vulnerability in matters of emotion—Kemper (1978), for ex- 
ample, proposes that gains versus losses in relational power trigger feelings 
of security versus fear or anxiety. 

Morgan and Heise (1988, p. 29) analyze the affective meanings of emo- 
tion words, find three dimensions, and conclude that “the circumplex [two- 
dimensional] model provides a poor differentiation between anger and 
fear, offering no framework that accounts for the difference between the 
emotions of fight and flight. A three-dimensional model provides this 
differentiation and offers an immediate and sensible explanation of the 
difference: the emergence of fury as opposed to terror depends on one’s 
sense of potency or dominance.” MacKinnon and Keating’s (1989) rep- 
lication using Canadian data confirms that a three-dimensional structure 
underlies the meanings of emotion words. 

Fisher et al. (1985) ascertain that the evaluation and activity dimensions 
are bases for distinguishing emotions and moods that actually are expe- 
rienced, but the importance of the potency dimension in experienced emo- 
tion still requires verification. We will examine this matter. 

Affect control theory’s empirically validated model of emotion (Heise 
and Weir 1999; Robinson 2002) posits that emotions reveal how an in- 
dividual is faring in an interaction, both absolutely and relative to the 
individual’s role identity. For example, someone who realizes he looks 
foolish in an interaction will experience an unpleasant emotion, but the 
emotion will be even more unpleasant if the person has an esteemed role. 
Recurrent emotions reflect an individual’s station in life in terms of pre- 
vailing roles (like being a spouse) and ongoing processes (like getting a 
divorce). 

Emotional stations might correlate with social structural variables and 
with circumstantial variables. For example, the pleasantness of predom- 
inant emotions might correlate with socioeconomic indicators that reflect 
individuals’ customary status and power (Kemper and Collins 1990; 
MacKinnon and Langford 1994). We will examine this possibility. 


EMOTION MANAGEMENT THEORY 


Demands to shape both the feeling and the expression of emotions operate 
in every kind of social venue. Hochschild’s (1983) classic analysis revealed 
that the airlines industry establishes and enforces corporate feeling norms 
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that reify status and gender stratification in order to market the resulting 
emotion product. Hochschild pioneered the idea that service workers have 
to engage in emotion labor; in doing so, they must suppress their genuine 
emotions in order to display corporately mandated feelings that are sold 
for profit. Romantic partners also downgrade or upgrade each other’s 
emotions in order to negotiate the structure of their relationship (Staske 
1996, 1998, 1999). Specific kinds of transitions involved in emotion work 
have been studied: for example, changing contentment to happiness 
(Pierce 1995), calmness or embarrassment to anger (Sutton 199 1), or shame 
to pride (Scheff 2001; Britt and Heise 2000). 

Emotions can be managed by adjusting the emotion label, the situation 
in which the emotion occurs, the facial and gestural expressions associated 
with the emotion, or the emotion’s visceral component (Thoits 1990). 
Francis (1997), Thoits (1996), and Lively (2000) each demonstrate that 
management strategies may turn collaborative when private management 
fails because emotions are too extreme or too enduring or too remote from 
norms. Scheff (2001) discussed the importance of instigating intervening 
emotions—in particular, of generating anger when transforming shame 
to pride. 

Some emotions are close, allowing easy transitions, while other emotions 
are distant, so that a transition requires social support and guidance. The 
correlation of emotion experiences over a short period, like a week, pro- 
vides an empirical indicator of how much work individuals must do to 
move between feelings. If experiences with two emotions correlate posi- 
tively across individuals, then the two emotions must be relatively ac- 
cessible to one another. On the other hand, zero or negative correlations 
imply an absence of natural segueing, so that transition from one emotion 
to another may require movement through intervening feelings and social 
support. We will analyze correlations between primary emotions in order 
to see how movement between distant, mutually inhibiting emotions can 
be expedited by passage through transitional emotions.? 


DATA 


The 1996 GSS (Davis and Smith 1996) employed a probability sample of 
2,904 English-speaking adults residing freely in the United States. A ran- 
dom subset of 1,460 respondents was asked questions from an *emotions 


2 Inferring transitions over time from cross-sectional correlations is similar to making 
causal inferences from cross-sectional data (see Heise 1975). However, we are not 
proposing that emotions cause one another; it is rather our position that an emotion 
can facilitate the experience of some emotions and inhibit others and that because of 
this relation some strings of emotions should occur more frequently than others. 
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module,” which consists of 90 questions regarding emotion, including 
experiences in the last week with 19 different emotion states, details of 
anger episodes, and methods of emotion management. We deal solely with 
the respondents who received the emotion module. 

Restless was included as one of the 19 emotion states in the GSS ques- 
tionnaire, but Ortony, Clore, and Foss (1987) categorize restlessness as a 
cognitive-behavioral state rather than as an emotion, so we removed that 
state from our analyses and focus on the 18 remaining emotions. These 
sample the populated regions of the three-dimensional emotion space as- 
certained by both Morgan and Heise (1988) and MacKinnon and Keating 
(1989), with the exception of the unpleasant-dominant-quiescent region 
containing emotions like bitter and disgusted. The 18 states also corre- 
spond to items in the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale 
(see Mirowsky and Ross 2003, 1995). 

Respondents receiving the emotion module were given the following 
instruction for assessing recent emotional experiences? “Now I’m going 
to read a list of different feelings that people sometimes have. After each 
one, I would like you to tell me on how many days you have felt this 
way during the past seven days.” Appendix A lists the 18 phrases for 
emotions in this study, in order of presentation to respondents, and also 
gives the mean reported frequencies of the emotions for males and fe- 
males,‘ along with the standard deviations and skews of the distributions. 

The table in appendix A (table A1) reveals that only positive emotions 
are reported to occur frequently? The standard deviations around 2.0 
suggest that an interval of about four days is required to account for the 
reports of two-thirds of the respondents. For example, even though the 
male and female means for feeling contented both are just over 4.5, one 
has to consider answers of four, five, six, or seven days in order to include 
two-thirds of the respondents. The less frequent emotions have smaller 


5 Some future surveys should try a shorter unit of time than a week for recalling 
emotions. The GSS 1996 data deal mainly with memorable emotions, because short 
flashes of feelings that respondents experienced six or seven days prior to being in- 
terviewed most likely were forgotten. Asking respondents to report on the emotions 
experienced in, say, the last 24 hours would reduce the recall problem, and the resulting 
data might yield somewhat different insights than those contained in the data on 
memorable emotions that we analyzed. 

* Many social scientists have theorized about temperamental differences between sexes 
(e.g., Mirowsky and Ross 1995; Simon and Nath 2004) but not about temperamental 
differences between races or classes. Therefore, in keeping with the existing literature, 
we report sex differences throughout this article, but do not systematically examine 
emotion variations for other forms of social stratification. 

5 Respondents conceivably might be biased against admitting negative emotional ex- 
periences. Pending a methodological experiment to examine the issue, we assume the 
bias is small and proceed with our analyses. 
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standard deviations because answers of one day or no days were common 
with negative emotions. The skews indicate that nearly all of the distri- 
butions are asymmetrical, with distributions for frequent emotions com- 
pressed at the upper end because respondents could not report frequencies 
greater than once a day and distributions for infrequent emotions com- 
pressed at the lower end because respondents could not report frequencies 
with time units longer than a week. 

Appendix B (table B1) provides the correlation matrix of the 18 emo- 
tions. Correlations for females are in the upper triangle and correlations 
for males in the lower triangle. Twenty-nine of the male-female differences 
in correlation are significant, which is about four times more than would 
be expected by chance. 


RESULTS 
Study 1: Affect Control Theory 


We begin by examining the emotion items as elements distributed in a 
multidimensional emotion space in which individuals also have positions 
that are close to the emotions that they experience frequently and far 
‘from emotions that they experience infrequently. We use nonmetric mul- 
tidimensional scaling (MDS; see Young and Hamer 1987) to unfold the 
emotion space, positioning the set of emotions in such a way as to best 
reproduce individuals’ reports regarding relative frequencies of their ex- 
periences with various emotions. Subsequently we create indexes to trans- 
late individuals’ reports about emotional experiences into measurements 
of the individuals’ positions in the affective space in order to examine 
how the individuals’ positions relate to social variables. 

Identifying the dimensions of emotions —MDS analysis finds the small- 
est space that can maintain the relative ordering of a set of distances 
between elements. We obtained Euclidean distances between emotions in 
a hyperspace where each respondent constitutes a separate dimension, 
separately for 600 males and 766 females with complete data on emotions.’ 
Then we computed MDS solutions for reductions to one, two, three, and 


* Our Euclidean distances between emotions, computed with standardized Scores, are 
inversely related to correlations between the emotions. In particular, for both sexes, 
the set of correlations among emotions correlates —0.995 with the set of Euclidean 
distances, the slight difference between the two arising from curvilinearity in the 
relation. 

7 Seven percent of males and of females—those with some missing data concerning 
their emotion experiences—were not included in any of the distance computations; the 
included and excluded respondents do not differ notably in age, race, or kinds of 
emotions reported. 
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four dimensional spaces. A two-dimension solution maintains the dis- 
tances between emotions much better than a one-dimension solution, and 
a three-dimension solution is substantially better than a two-dimension 
solution. A four-dimension solution does not offer enough improvement 
to justify the additional complexity.’ 

We obtained an overall three-dimension solution by treating the male 
and female distances as data from two individuals in an individual dif- 
ference multidimensional scaling analysis (INDSCAL; see Schiffman, 
Yaing, and Reynolds 1981)? The analysis produced a single solution ap- 
plying to both sexes and functions under the assumption that any di- 
mension might be expanded more for one sex than for the other.” 

An important theoretical question is: Do these three dimensions cor- 
respond to the emotion structure emerging from measurements of emotion 
meanings—the evaluation, potency, and activity (EPA) values given on 
the right side of table 1? The answer could not be obtained by simply 
comparing the INDSCAL results with the right side of table 1 because 
the INDSCAL results might be rotated away from the meaning structure, 
and the metric of the INDSCAL structure could be different than the 
metric of the meaning structure. 

We determined the extent to which the two numerical structures cor- 
respond through a canonical correlation analysis relating the EPA values 
on the right side of table 1 to the MDS coordinates from the INDSCAL 
analysis. The canonical analysis produced three variates from the EPA 
values and three from the MDS coordinates; correlations between the 
EPA and MDS canonical variates were 0.97, 0.90, and 0.61, and all three 
canonical correlations were significant (Р < .05). The canonical correlation 
analysis thereby indicates that the experiential dimensions of emotion are 
largely the same as the meaning dimensions of emotion. 

We used the canonical analysis to rotate and rescale the MDS results 
so as to optimally match EPA ratings, and these results are shown in the 
first three numeric columns of table 1. Comparing these numbers with 
the EPA values on the right side of table 1 reveals how the experiential 
structure of emotions agrees with, and differs from, the meaning structure 
of emotions. 


8 Stress for one-, two-, three-, and four-dimensional solutions can be computed with 
Kruskal's formula 1: males = 0.128, 0.083, 0.055, 0.053; females = 0.100, 0.060, 0.046, 
0.042. 

°’ The male and female Euclidean distances correlate 0.967. 

? АЦ three dimensions are important for both sexes, but females emphasize the first 
MDS dimension more than males do. Male weights are 0.90, 0.32, 0.25, and female 
weights are 0.97, 0.18, 0.13 for dimensions 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 
COORDINATES OF 18 EMOTIONS IN THREE DIMENSIONS 








1* 2* 3* Е! Р! А! 
Нарру ........... 3.92 2.31 1.17 3.17 2.53 2.79 
Contented ....... 3.58 1.76 .20 2.65 1.30 .31 
At ease .......... 3.45 1.49 —.19 2.33 1.37 —.29 
Excited .......... 2.86 2.47 2.91 2.74 2.38 2.88 
Calm. 2.81 .07 —1.48 2.32 .98 —.80 
Overjoyed ....... 2.28 2.41 2.58 3.13 2.85 2.83 
Proud ............ 1.95 2.75 2.19 3.30 3.17 2.66 
Outraged ........ —.77 1.56 1.94 —2.58 1.40 2.17 
Angry ............ —.96 1.10 1.63 — 1.95 1.34 1.78 
Embarrassed .... —1.51 —2.72 —.76 —2.28 —2.63 —.29 
Mad ............. —1.53 —.09 .68 —2.36 .95 1.66 
Ashamed ........ —1.63 —3.46 —1.59 —2.90 —2.87 —1.25 
Anxious-tense ... —1.65 —.11 52 —.03 —.03 2.16 
Fearful .......... — 1.86 —1.71 —.18 —1.86 —2.20 —.72 
Worried ......... —2.05 —.15 —.69 —1.17 —.69 —.60 
Sad. 2: —2.51 —1.84 —1.66 —2.72 —2.29 —2.46 
Lonely ........... —2.91 —2.43 —3.63 —3.07 —2.93 —2.65 
Blues ............ —3.48 —3.42 —3.68 —2.28 —1.91 —2.09 


* Dimensions 1, 2, and 3 are INDSCAL dimensions rotated and rescaled to match EPA targets. 
Computed as Х.С. D! where X is a matrix made of the three columns in the original INDSCAL 
analysis, C is a 3 x 3 matrix of canonical coefficients for converting X to canonical variates, and D is a 
3 x 3 matrix of canonical coefficients for converting the last three numeric columns above to canonical 
variates. 

t Average EPA ratings. Values are means of the median ratings for each sex presented by Morgan and 
Heise (1988, table 1), who reported (p. 21) that men’s and women’s ratings of emotions correlate highly: 
E = 0.99; P = 0.96; A = 0.96. Anxious-tense is represented by the EPA values for anxious. Worried 
was not considered by Morgan and Heise, so EPA values for worried are taken from the database of 
EPA ratings described by Smith-Lovin (1987). 


The points of agreement are major, when one compares dimensions 1, 
2, and 3 of experienced emotions to the EPA values. 

1. Pleasant and unpleasant emotions are separated by a gap, suggesting 
that emotionality intrinsically is valenced (as argued previously by Ortony 
et al. [1987], Morgan and Heise [1988], and MacKinnon and Keating 
[1989]. 

2. Pleasant emotions are distinguished by differing levels of activation 
(e.g., calm vs. excited) and so are unpleasant emotions (blues vs. outraged), 
which replicates a previous finding that pleasantness and activation are 
important dimensions of experienced emotions (Fisher et al. 1985). 

3. Pleasant emotions involve only small differences in domination 
(proud versus calm), and no pleasant emotion intimates vulnerability, the 
same as was found previously in studies of emotion semantics (Morgan 
and Heise 1988; MacKinnon and Keating 1989). 

4. Unpleasant emotions include both dominant states (outraged, angry) 
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and states of vulnerability (lonely, ashamed, fearful), as found previously 
in studies of emotion semantics (Morgan and Heise 1988; MacKinnon and 
Keating 1989)."" 

The largest difference between the experiential structure of emotions 
and the meaning structure of emotions relates to having the blues, which 
seems to be experienced as much more unpleasant, inactive, and vulner- 
able than suggested by EPA ratings of feeling blue." Also, the experience 
of being outraged is substantially less unpleasant than ratings of the word 
*outraged" suggest (and a smaller difference of the same sort arises with 
regard to being angry), so experiencing rage may be less distasteful than 
thinking about the experience. 

Correlates of emotional station.—The dimensions of emotional expe- 
rience that are identified in table 1 can be used to distil an individual's 
emotional station during the prior week by characterizing the individual's 
overall emotionality as pleasant or unpleasant, activated or quiescent, 
dominating or vulnerable. Specifically, indices were created by converting 
an individual's reported frequency with each emotion to а Z score and 
then summing or subtracting the Z scores in ways suggested by columns 
1, 2, and 3 in table 1. 


E = at-ease + contented + overjoyed + proud — worried — sad 
— outraged — angry, 

P = outraged + angry + mad — fearful — sad — embarrassed 
— ashamed, 

А = excited + overjoyed + outraged + angry — calm — at-ease 


— sad — lonely, 


и While data from the 1996 General Social Survey was adequate for our scaling anal- 
ysis, future surveys of emotion experience could be improved by including additional 
emotions that were missing in the 1996 survey. In particular, emotions that are un- 
pleasant, quiescent, and dominant—like bitter or disgusted—need to be included in 
emotion surveys in order to better sample the range of potential emotions and to provide 
а counterpoint to the unpleasant, quiescent, and vulnerable emotion of distress. 

? Tn reference to the term "the largest difference," we should point out that some of 
the moderate differences between the experiential structure of emotions and the mean- 
ing structure of emotions may arise from problems in measuring emotion meanings. 
In particular, azxious is rated as more active and less unpleasant than the experience 
of anxiety seems to be, probably because some raters think of the sense conveyed in 
“she was anxious to go.” The word mad is rated as more unpleasant, livelier, and 
weaker than the experience of being mad seems to be, perhaps because some raters 
respond to senses of the word relating to insanity. Feeling happy is rated as more active 
than the emotion is experienced, perhaps because the word evokes connotations of 
pleasure when presented as a stimulus. 
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where E, P, and A refer to indices for Evaluation (experienced pleasantness 
versus unpleasantness), Potency (experienced dominance versus vulner- 
ability), and Activity (experienced activation versus quiescence), 
respectively." 

Table 2 shows correlations of the emotionality indices with some other 
variables in the 1996 GSS, the computations being carried out across 
males and females combined." Overall, nearly two-thirds of the displayed 
correlations are statistically significant. On the other hand, the correlations 
are modest in size, as is typical in social structure and personality research 
based on sample surveys. 

We expected age to relate to emotional quiescence because old and 
young are adjectives used sometimes to rate Activity connotations of con- 
cepts. Аз shown in table 2, age does indeed predict emotional quiescence, 
and the effect is substantial, with age accounting for more than 696 of 
the variance in emotional quiescence. Moreover, it turns out that not only 
do older people experience more quiescent emotions, they also experience 
more pleasant emotionality and more vulnerable emotionality. Age ac- 
counts for 4% of the variance in pleasantness of emotionality—a greater 
effect than from any other structural variable considered here. Age ac- 
counts for somewhat less than 1% of the variance in emotional domi- 
nance—a small effect but statistically significant. 

We examined correlations of emotional station with socioeconomic var- 
iables to see if emotional station reflects general structural роз оп. 75 Sta- 
tistically significant correlations do occur. More education.predicts greater 


3 Exclusion of emotions from each equation is methodical. For example, embarrass- 
ment is a valid indicator of unpleasant emotionality, but it is excluded from the E 
formula because it also is an indicator of vulnerable emotionality, with no pleasant 
vulnerable emotion to pair with it, so including it would build in a correlation between 
the pleasantness and dominance indices. Scores on the indices correlate significantly, 
notwithstanding our methodological precautions. For females E and P correlate —0.19; 
E and A correlate —0.24; and P and A correlate 0.39. The corresponding correlations 
among males are —0.12, —0.26, and 0.45. 

14 We computed the correlations in table 3 separately by sex, and попе of the male 
correlations was significantly different from the corresponding female correlation 
(P < .05), when tested by Student's ? after Fisher's v to z transformation (Winkler and 
Hays 1975, p. 653). 

15 Kessler's (1982) article on socioeconomic status and mental health, e.g., reports av- 
erage bivariate R’s of about .02 for the associations of education, income, and occu- 
pation with measures of depression, with slightly higher values (closer to .03) for 
homemakers. 

16 Past research suggests a relationship between roles and emotion (Heise 1979, 2002; 
Robinson, Smith-Lovin, and Tsoudis 1994; Smith-Lovin 1990) and between role oc- 
cupancy and distress (Simon 2002; Thoits 1987, 1986). Examining the emotional en- 
tailments of particular roles is a complex problem, constituting another research study, 
and is beyond the scope of this article. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF EMOTIONAL STATION WITH SOME OTHER RESPONDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS 
а O a ар a ш LM 
EMOTION MEASURE 

HIGH SCORING RESPONDENT E P A 
Is older узуу, eR давао tens’ .20** —.09** —.26** 
Is more highly educated ............... .04 —.01 .09** 
Is in more prestigious occupation ..... .07* —.01 02 
Has higher family income ............. 05 08** 04 
Is American Indian .................... .02 .07* 01 
Is unhealthy .............. eee —.14** —.03 —.07* 
Lives with many people ............... —.08** 12** .17** 
Has frequent Sex ....................... 03 .08** .14** 
Prays frequently ........................ .12** —.11** —.07* 
Believes people are fair ................ .17** —.13** —.11** 


УНА R Е шз аныз c 
NOTE.— The GSS 1996 respondent variables are, respectively: AGE, EDUC, PRESTG80, INCOME91, 
ETHNIC = 30, HEALTH, HOMPOP, SEXFREQ, PRAY (reflected), FAIR. With pairwise deletion of 
mission data, № vary from 1,242 to 1,427, except for PRAY and FAIR where Ns vary from 917 to 944. 
ж Р<.05, two-tailed tests. 
** Р<.01. 


emotional activation, higher occupational prestige predicts more emo- 
tional pleasantness, and larger family income predicts more emotional 
dominance. In all cases the variances accounted for are less than 1%. 

Familiar race-ethnicity variables do not correlate with emotional sta- 
tion. For example, the correlations of the EPA variables with being white 
or being black all are within 0.03 of zero. However, being a Native Amer- 
ican does predict emotional dominance to a small degree, as shown in 
table 2. 

Poor health might be expected to result in unpleasant, vulnerable, and 
quiescent emotionality. Significant correlations of health with emotional 
unpleasantness and with emotional quiescence do appear. However, 
health is not related to emotional dominance. 

The GSS includes a count of the number of people living in the same 
dwelling as the respondent, and we correlated this with emotional station 
because studies have shown that high social density has affective impacts 
(e.g., Lepore, Evans, and Palsane 1991), as do related factors such as 
marriage (Simon 2002) and active childrearing (Ross and Van Willigen 
1996; Scheiman 2000). The correlations indicate that living with more 
people produces emotional activation, emotional domination, and emo- 
tional unpleasantness. Ignoring the possible diversity of feelings that these 
correlations might indicate, the central effect of household density seems 
to be increased anger (also see Scheiman 2000). 

Finally we wanted to see if emotion station relates to behavior and 
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opinion variables. We were able to confirm that there are numerous such 
correlates by computing correlations between the emotion variables and 
large blocks of GSS variables. (Such “data dredging” is a poor way to 
build theory, but it served our more modest purpose of verifying the 
research usefulness of the emotion measures.) Table 2 presents three of 
the more intriguing findings. High sexual activity correlates with emo- 
tional activation and with emotional dominance. Praying is associated 
with pleasant emotionality and also with emotional vulnerability. Believ- 
ing that people are fair (1.е., that they do not take advantage of you) is 
associated with pleasant, vulnerable, and quiescent emotionality. 

Sex differences —The INDSCAL analysis revealed that men weight 
the second and third unrotated MDS dimensions somewhat greater than 
women do, which means that emotions are separated on these dimensions 
more for men than for women. The implications are hard to divine from 
the coordinates of the emotions on the unrotated dimensions. However, 
we regressed distances between pairs of emotions entailed by women’s 
MDS solution on distances entailed by men’s MDS solution, and the 
residuals from predictions revealed a major sex difference in the solutions: 
women have less distance than men between the emotions angry-mad- 
outraged and the emotions blues-lonely-sad. Anticipating the results of 
study 2, it might be said that women move between anger and distress 
more easily than men do. 

Sex is a structural correlate of emotional station," and all three cor- 
relations (—0.09, —0.06, —0.06 for E, P, and A, respectively) are signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the .05 levels. These figures indicate that 
being a woman involves a propensity to unpleasant, vulnerable, and qui- 
escent emotionality. The correlations are small, however, such that sex 
accounts for less than 1% of the variance on any of these emotionality 
dimensions. 


Study 2: Emotion Management 


In the second study, we identify primary emotions through confirmatory 
factor analysis (Joreskog and Sorbom 1993). Our initial model derives 
from an especially systematic and inclusive classification of emotions pro- 
posed by psychologists Ortony, Clore, and Collins (1988), who distinguish 


" We withheld the variable sex from table 2 in order to focus on it here. 

18 The Ortony-Clore-Collins (1988) definition of distress focuses only on depression as 
reflected in the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale (Mirowsky and 
Ross 1995), without incorporating feelings associated with anxiety. While we realize 
that most sociologists and epidemiologists would disagree with Ortony, Clore, and 
Collins's (1988) use of the term distress, we have nonetheless adopted this term in 
order to implement their classification system. 
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emotional reactions to events, agents, or objects, and propose that each 
kind of reaction might be characterized by different emotion tokens. For 
example, being pleased about a desirable event produces an affective 
condition (joy) that might be recognized as feeling contented, happy, cheer- 
ful, delighted, ecstatic, and so on. Since experiencing a primary emotion 
leads to correlated reports of specific emotions, the primary emotion can 
be revealed by subjecting the reports of specific emotions to factor analysis. 

We allow that primary emotional states also may be interrelated, and 
we suppose that difficulties in moving between emotions are related to 
these correlations. We develop this idea by applying shortest-path analyses 
(Rosen 1988, pp. 401-10) to the correlations among factors. 

Identifying primary emotions.—The emotion indicators available in 
GSS 1996 limit our analysis to Ortony et al.’s (1988) event-based emotional 
conditions (specifically joy, hope, distress, and fear) and agent-based con- 
ditions (specifically pride, self-reproach, and anger). Table 3 provides ad- 
ditional details concerning these primary emotional conditions, including 
our initial assignments of tokens from the GSS. 

While the Ortony et al.’s (1988) scheme serves us as a theoretically 
principled starting point, we do not try to fulfill it exactly. So, for example, 
hope in the Ortony-Clore-Collins classification refers to “being happy 
about an event” while the GSS question that we use as an indicator of 
hope asks if one is excited “about something.” Additionally, Ortony et al. 
(1988) did not mention the tokens of calm and at ease that were included 
in the GSS and that were identified as emotions by Ortony et al. (1987), 
so we established a supplementary emotional condition, tranquility, to 
include these two tokens.’ 

Table 4 shows the specifications and results of our final confirmatory 
factor analysis.” This model is several steps removed from the initial 
model based on Ortony et al. (1988), which fit the data poorly (x’: 
df = 4.57). The final model achieves dramatic improvement in the ratio 
(2.57) by treating only overjoyed as an indicator of the joy factor, by 


У Combining the tranquility factor and the joy factor into a single factor decreases 
the fit of the initial model: x?/df = 4.72 vs. 4.57. 


? One item was used as the scale-defining item for each latent variable by setting its 
factor coefficient to 1.0, and the factor coefficients for other items were estimated from 
the data. Latent factors were allowed to covary freely. Errors for individual items were 
assumed to be uncorrelated. Given that all of our indicators were highly skewed, we 
estimated the model using asymptotically distribution free (ADF) estimation in AMOS 
4.0. Unlike maximum-likelihood (ML) estimation, which assumes a normal distribu- 
tion, ADF does not impose an assumption of normality and typically generates reliable 
estimates in large samples (Browne and Cudeck 1993). We also ran the model using 
ML estimation. While the latent variable correlations generated by the ML were just 
marginally different than those generated using ADF estimation, the overall fit of the 
model was reduced. 
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TABLE 3 
EMOTIONS IN THE ORTONY, CLORE, AND COLLINS CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 








Type Specification Tokens in GSS 1996 
Anger ............ Disapproving of someone’s blameworthy angry, [mad], 
action and being displeased about the outraged 
related undesirable event 
Distress .......... Displeased about an undesirable event [blues], lonely, sad 
Fear: 155: Displeased about the prospect of an event anxious-tense, fear- 
ful, worried 
Hope ............. Pleased about the prospect of a desirable excited 
event 
JOY «Re Pleased about a desirable event contented, happy, 
[overjoyed] 
Pride ............. Approving of one's own praiseworthy proud 
action 
Self-reproach .... ^ Disapproving of one's own blameworthy embarrassed, 
action ashamed 


—— Mc dc(——— a Есе 

NOTE.— Bracketed tokens were not mentioned explicitly by Ortony et al. (1988), but we believe our 
assignments fit their classification system. Some of the tokens we list are slight modifications of the 
tokens explicitly mentioned by Ortony et al.—e.g., “excited” in place of “excitement.” 


moving contented and happy to the tranquility factor, and by separating 
outraged into its own factor, called rage. Our analyses suggest that the 
Ortony et al.’s (1988) classificatory system may conceal some important 
distinctions in emotion, particularly with regard to levels of activation, 
which they treat merely as intensity variation." 

Paths of transformation.—Correlations among the emotion factors are 
presented in the lower triangle of table 5.7 As one might expect, corre- 
lations within unpleasant emotions and correlations within pleasant emo- 
tions generally are higher than the correlations between pleasant and 
unpleasant emotions. However, correlations between pleasant and un- 
pleasant emotions are not simply negative. Joy and pride correlate pos- 
itively to a small degree with each of the unpleasant emotions, and hope 
also is positively correlated with some of the unpleasant emotions. 

The positive correlations between pleasant and unpleasant emotions 
provide paths for segueing between unpleasant feelings and pleasant feel- 
ings according to the theoretical proposal that we offered earlier. Emotions 
correlating positively during a weeklong period may be relatively acces- 


*' Ortony et al. (1988) assert that factor analytic and multidimensional scaling studies 
of emotion are “uninformative” (p. 7). That reflects their commitment solely to theo- 
retical considerations, as opposed to our commitment to improving classifications of 
emotion through empirical studies. 

2 AMOS yields correlations that are sometimes higher than zero-order correlations 
among indices, a standard result when creating latent-trait models. We used AMOS 
estimates for the correlations rather than computing actual scores and correlating them. 
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TABLE 4 
FACTOR COEFFICIENTS OF EMOTION ITEMS IN FINAL MODEL 











Emotion Item Factor Loading 

Calm ыгын ie Tranquility 1.00 
At ease. саана њена Tranquility 1.20 
Contented ..................... Tranquility 1.20 
Happy 2га Tranquility 1.06 
Overjoyed ..................... Joy 1.00 
Excited ал еа ааваа Норе 1.00 
Proud vare Pride 1.00 
Embarrassed ................. Self-reproach 1.00 
Ashamed ...................... Self-reproach 1.21 
Fearful ......... eere Fear 1.00 
Worried ............... eee Fear 1.65 
Anxious-tense ................. Fear 1.42 
бааа аена ЬЬ Distress 1.00 
Blues: лы ЫШКЫР Distress 1.05 
Lonely... err Distress 91 
Артуш КЕЕ Angry 1.00 
Маа идее Angry 1.07 
Outraged ...................... Rage 1.00 
Fit statistics: 

IDF A 2.57 

Incremental fit index ...... 91 

Comparative fit index .... 91 

Root mean square error of 

approximation .......... .04 


NOTE.—N = 1,361 after listwise deletion of missing data cases. 


sible from each other, and emotions correlating negatively may be rela- 
tively inaccessible from each other. Building upon this assumption, we 
offer an index of remoteness based on correlation coefficients to quantify 
this notion more exactly (see the note of table 5 for the formula). If two 
emotions correlate 1.0 then they have a remoteness of 0; if they correlate 
0.0 then they have a remoteness of 10; and if they correlate —1.0 then 
they have a remoteness of 20. In-between correlations are curvilinearly 
related to remotenesses; for example, a correlation of 0.5 gives a remote- 
ness of 3. Our choice of transformation function is pragmatic in that it 
yields results corresponding to some observations in the sociology of 
emotions. 

Qualitative studies of emotion management support the usefulness of 
our model. Thoits’s (1996) field notes from a psychodrama group devoted 
to dealing with emotional problems contain a number of examples in 
which participants were led from one emotional state to another. Although 
each individual had his or her own set of issues (ranging from problematic 
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relationship with parents to fear of sex), the preferred outcome of such 
work was to replace distress, fear, or anger with some form of emotional 
well-being (e.g., contentment, happiness, or joy). The psychodrama group 
leaders often tried to move participants from more subdued to more 
heightened feeling states (e.g., from anger to rage or from fear to panic), 
and then to feelings of pride, which provided a relatively simple pathway 
to well-being. 

Francis (1997) documented identity transformations that group leaders 
tried to create among participants in emotion management groups. For 
example, participants entered the Discovery Divorce Group because of 
feelings of distress, fear, anger, and self-reproach, and the leader made 
an effort to normalize their feelings by changing sentiments about three 
designated actors in divorce—self, others (mainly the ex-spouse), and God. 
While Francis focused on identity work, our complementary perspective 
emphasizes that scripted transactions among the specified actors offer 
emotional pathways between distress and tranquility. Moreover, remote- 
ness indexes in table 5 suggest that a given script will be differentially 
successful: for example, achieving tranquility through hope works for 
those who are distressed, afraid, or guilty, while those who come into the 
group angry would be helped more by engendering pride. 

Francis’s (1997) study of the Rebirth Grief Group for surviving spouses 
found that many participants entered the group with a perception of the 
deceased as a good person who had been torn away involuntarily. The 
bereaved also tended to see themselves as having watched the death 
helplessly or having failed the deceased in some way. “From her thera- 
peutic perspective, Lydia [the leader] attempts to move the bereaved out 
of this perception and into the more empowering (but problematic) stage 
of anger” (Francis 1997, p. 161). According to our remoteness indices, the 
pathway from distress to anger and then to tranquility is much shorter 
than the direct pathway from distress to tranquility, and that fact justifies 
the leader's strategy. The leader also attempted to transform the deceased 
from victim to abandoner, but this seemed a less successful strategy than 
getting participants to ameliorate guilt over having failed the deceased 
(Francis 1997, p. 162). This accords with remoteness indices showing that 
the direct pathways between self-reproach and tranquility are shorter than 
those between distress and tranquility. 

Britt and Heise (2000), focusing on stigmatized social identities of being 
black and gay or lesbian, found that social movement organizations 
(SMOs) routinely generate intervening states of fear and anger in order 
to transform shame into pride. Our measures of remoteness suggest that 
the SMOs’ strategy is superfluous since shame readily can be turned to 
pride without moving through fear and anger first. Thus Britt and Heise 
(2000) may have misinterpreted the significance of the shame-fear-anger- 
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pride sequence that they discovered. The sequence of emotions may be 
necessary to accomplish the collective social action that changes the cul- 
tural meaning of the stigmatized identity. It is anger that gets individuals 
into the streets. Then, marching en masse does engender pride. But ad- 
ditionally—and of equal importance to SMOs—collective demonstrations 
socially empower and legitimate the symbol that the marchers represent. 
Our remoteness index may also reveal why SMOs bother with the seem- 
ingly self-defeating creation of fear. The path from self-reproach to fear 
to anger is shorter (a remoteness of “5”), and easier to accomplish, than 
is the direct path from self-reproach to anger (a remoteness of “6”). 

Although existing literature on emotion management concentrates on 
the creation of pleasant emotions, there is a small body of qualitative and 
experimental studies that suggest individuals may use similar strategies 
to invoke anger or rage in themselves (Hochschild 1983; Stenross and 
Kleinman 1989; Sutton 1991)—in other words to move purposely from 
pleasant emotional states to unpleasant ones. Moreover, Goffman’s studies 
of asylums (1961) revealed that institutional actors induce compliance in 
inmates by evoking anger, fear, and shame. Zimbardo’s Stanford Prison 
experiment (Haney and Zimbardo 1976) showed that college students 
merely pretending to be prison guards created anger, fear, and ultimately 
distress in their prisoners in order to engender docility. 

Thus, emotional shortcuts between negative and positive emotions can 
be, should be, and in fact are utilized in individual, therapeutic, and 
institutional attempts at emotion management. Scheff’s (1979, 1988, 2001) 
detailed examination of the intertwining of pride and self-reproach (shame 
in particular) also is buttressed by our measure of remoteness—a value 
of 7—indicating that these two emotions are experientially close. 

Sex differences.—We separated the sexes in a multiple-group confirm- 
atory factor analysis and found a significant drop in chi-square (P « 
.001), indicating that the factor loadings or factor correlations differ for 
men (N — 597) and women (N — 764). The structure of factor loadings 
is basically the same across sexes. The factor loadings for women in the 
multiple-group analysis are all within 0.10 of those shown in table 4, and 
the factor loadings for men are all within 0.20 with just one exception: 
the factor loading of ashamed on the se/f-reproach factor is 0.58 for men, 
as opposed to the loading for women of 1.21. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference, the structure is the same because shame is a substantial com- 
ponent of the self-reproach factor for both sexes. 

The difference between the factor models for men and women comes 
predominately from correlations among factors. The self-reproach factor 
is especially interesting in this respect because of its more positive cor- 
relations with other emotion factors for men compared to women. For 
instance, the correlation of self-reproach with anger is 0.53 for men, and 
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0.19 for women; and with pride the correlation is 0.19 for men, 0.04 for 
women. Some other sex differences in correlations of emotion factors also 
are notable. Pride correlates positively with distress for men (0.18) but 
there is zero correlation for women. Hope (measured by feeling excited) 
correlates positively with rage for men (0.08), but negatively for women 
(—0.06). 

These sex differences in emotion correlations suggest that emotional 
segueing differs for men and women—an idea that might have important 
implications for practitioners of social support and emotion therapy. For 
example, transformations between self-reproach and anger appear to be 
easier for men than for women; a direct path evidently exists from distress 
to pride for men, but not for women. And rage can turn into hope- 
excitement for men, though that is less likely for women. Such differences 
suggest that social support and emotion therapy must be sex specific, or 
at least gender conscious, in order to be effective. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Three dimensions emerged in our multidimensional scaling of emotion 
experiences, interpretable as pleasantness versus unpleasantness, domi- 
nance versus vulnerability, and activation versus quiescence. These three 
experiential dimensions parallel the EPA dimensions of affective meaning 
that are foundational in affect control theory, and specific emotions have 
approximately the same relative positions in the experiential space as in 
the meaning space. This isomorphism favors a motif in affect control 
theory—and in symbolic interactionism generally—that symbolic pro- 
cesses index embodied performances. At least we know now that the 
meaning space underlying emotion norms corresponds to the experiential 
space for tracking actual emotionality. 

We scored individuals? recent emotional experiences on the three di- 
mensions to explore correlates of recurrent emotionality, or emotional 
station. As expected, all three dimensions of emotional station relate both 
to structural position—assessed in terms of age, sex, and socioeconomic 
status—and to variable circumstances such as illness or crowding. We 
also found that emotional station correlates with a variety of individu- 
alistic behaviors and opinions. The correlations are modest in size, but 
they support viewing emotionalities as observable phenomena that reg- 
ister social structure, social conditions, and social trends. 

Our confirmatory factor analysis turned up nine primary kinds of ex- 
perienced emotion—tranquility, hope, joy, pride, self-reproach, anger, 
rage, fear, distress—and varying levels of correlation among these emo- 
tions. For example, tranquility correlates positively with joy, hope, and 
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pride, and correlates negatively with the unpleasant emotions of distress, 
fear, anger, rage, and self-reproach, a finding that is consistent with the 
notion that negative and positive emotions are associated with different 
regions of the brain (Davidson and Irwin 2000; Davidson et al. 2000; 
Schaefer et al. 2002). Some opposite emotions, however, correlate posi- 
tively—for example, self-reproach with pride—and we construe these 
seemingly anomalous correlations as identifying shortcuts from negative 
to positive emotionality.” Our segueing index, based on the correlations, 
allows optimal paths for emotion change to be identified—sequences of 
emotion that are easier to accomplish than going directly from the be- 
ginning emotion to the end emotion. 

Reviewing some qualitative studies revealed that therapists routinely 
use optimal paths in their interpersonal emotion management efforts, even 
to the point of instigating negative emotions in order to push clients 
through the shortest transitional paths. Identity transformations instigated 
by social support groups and social movement organizations parallel emo- 
tion pathways that are relatively easy to achieve. Authorities in custodial 
institutions and in resocialization programs (like military basic training) 
also use optimal paths for emotion management, such as from pride to 
shame, in order to hasten their charges’ progression toward docility. 

Our analyses contribute both to affect control theory and to emotion 
management theory using the same data and in the process raise a new 
question. Are the analyses, the results, and the theories somehow 
interrelated? 

The two methodologies employed—multidimensional scaling and con- 
firmatory factor analysis—have an important parallelism in our analyses. 
Both methods analyze the correlations between the emotion variables,”* 
with each method providing its own tactic for dealing with knots of 
particularly large correlations. Multidimensional scaling loosens such 
knots by taking account of just the relative magnitudes of correlations in 
order to infer distances within a multidimensional space. Confirmatory 
factor analysis aggregates knotted variables into new latent variables 
whose correlations with other variables are relatively low. Understanding 
the methodologies thusly implies that their results must be comparable 
to some degree. 

To check for comparability, we regressed the segueing indices in table 
5 (which are mathematical transformations of the factor-analysis results) 


* In the burgeoning field of brain science, scholars have begun exploring the neural 
pathways implicated in emotion regulation; to date, these studies have focused pri- 
marily on reducing negative affect in laboratory settings (Gross 1999; Ochsner et. al. 
2002). 


24 See n. 5 above. 
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on distances between primary emotions in the three-dimensional space 
defined by the first three numerical columns of table 1.5 Allowing for 
curvilinearity, the regressions reveal very strong relationships, with 
R? = 0.88 for the regression of segueing indices on male emotion distances, 
and R? = 0.90 for the regression on female emotion distances.” The im- 
plications are that the three-dimensions of affect control theory can be 
used to derive segueing indices for emotion management theory and that 
emotion management processes must be accountable in affect control the- 
ory, even though affect control theory currently does not deal with emotion 
management. Thus these two important theories in the sociology of emo- 
tions evidently can be integrated. 

Hochschild’s analyses focus on the relationship between emotion and 
social position as a function of adherence to social norms regarding emo- 
tion. Integration with affect control theory suggests that emotion norms 
relate to identity processes, perhaps as described by Heise and Calhan 
(1995). Affect control theorists argue that individuals occupy identities, 
participate in events, and experience consequent emotions. Integration 
with emotion management theory suggests that emotion whirlpools some- 
times arise in these processes, and that emerging from the whirlpools often 
is a difficult task that has to be achieved by focusing on emotions rather 
than identities. Elaboration of such prospects for theoretical integration 
must be deferred to future work. 

Sex differences exist in the degree to which pairs of emotions are ex- 
perienced concurrently," and these differences influenced our scaling and 
factor analyses, with the two different methods providing somewhat dif- 
ferent emphases. Our scaling analyses revealed that distress and anger 
are closer for women than for men, while our factor analyses indicated 
that men can move between self-reproach and anger more easily than 
women can. Thus optimal paths of emotion transition evidently differ for 
men and women, and optimal strategies of emotion management might 
be somewhat different for the sexes, too. 

Substantial theoretical developments occurred in the sociology of emo- 
tions over the past few decades, and in this article we employed two of 
the resulting theories as sociological lenses for analyzing survey data on 


25 The highest loading indicator of each primary emotion in the last column of table 
5 served as the marker of each primary emotion in the three-dimensional space. For 
example, the distance between tranquility and fear was measured as the distance 
between at-ease and worried. 

26 The transformation equations are 5 = 3.47 — 2.43D + 2.64D' for men, 5 = 2.52 — 
0.64D + 2.36D? for women, where S represents segueing indices and D represents 
emotion distances. 

27 Also app. A shows that females are prone to significantly lower frequencies of pleas- 
ant emotional experiences than males. 
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emotion experiences. By approaching the data repeatedly, each time from 
a different theoretical perspective, we showed that a single body of data 
on emotions tells multiple stories about social life—for example, about 
the correlation of emotional station with a variety of structural, circum- 
stantial, and personal variables and about ways to provide social support 
to individuals in emotional traps. Additionally, we provide insight into 
the strategies that organizations use in order to facilitate member behav- 
ior; specifically, our analysis illustrates that social movement organizations 
may purposefully instill the seemingly self-defeating emotion of fear in 
individual members so that they may more easily reap the collective made 
possible through anger and pride. Finally, this article has developed mul- 
tiple measures for survey data on emotions that can help advance other 
research agendas within the sociology of emotions, as well as research 
focusing on the integration of micro- and macrosociological processes more 
broadly. 
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ТАВГЕ А1 
NUMBER OF Days IN THE LAST WEEK THAT SPECIFIC EMOTIONS WERE FELT BY 
RESPONDENTS 





N Mean SD Skew* 
- Felt that you couldn't shake the blues?’ 








Men еее 631 1.06 1.77 1.95 

WOMEN MP" 813 1.33 1.89 1.66 
Felt сат?! 

Мерен 632 4.80 2.31 —.66 

Women: з унда sere etis вене Sine bee ee КЕЗ 817 4.39 2.37 —.41 
Felt outraged at something somebody had done? 

Men usus vens cede ien aie oue awe УРДУЛА TN A RES 633 1.48 1.85 1.59 

Wome RERUM 815 1.52 1.89 1.50 
Felt happy? 

Men. esee аА паника RYE QE FREE ET URS dS 636 5.34 2.02 —1.03 

Women 815 5.21 2.07 —.94 
Felt sad* 

Men eite ttai руше Ге АШЫ tease 633 1.42 1.83 1.56 

Women ................... ESTEE 816 1.81 1.98 1.29 
Felt ashamed of something you'd done? 

lU MM m 634 0.47 1.11 3.83 

Worthen vel erit rne nmi re ese Reed 816 0.47 1.17 3.63 
Felt excited about or interested in something?! 

Men: ааа ККК ЫКЫС ede roue 636 3.80 2.25 .05 

Women 813 3.45 2.36 .19 
Felt lonely?! 

Мей —————— —————— ИНН 634 1.28 2.06 1.69 

Моей. гири нерви рани И ране руте кин 816 1.67 2.30 1.30 
Felt fearful about something that might happen to 

you? 

Мей. арази оеро араа а 632 1.06 1.80 2.07 

inum КОКО 815 1.26 2.05 1.77 
Felt overjoyed about something? 

Mem ааа ыы ee is 631 1.91 2.28 1.07 

Моето аи Sese Donee 813 1.68 2.02 1.30 
Worried a lot about little things?! 

И es О 634 2.43 2.59 .69 

Women « DII ttn калада ЙЫРНЫ: 816 3.12 2.78 .32 
Felt contented? 

Меп: c 629 4.51 2.54 —.56 

WOMEN гие рае 809 4.59 2.40 —.62 
Felt anxious and tense? 

Мей WP 631 2.20 2.22 .90 

WOMENS: азила ратара eel e pee ва неона на 809 2.30 2.29 .83 
Felt mad at something ог someone? 

Мейо она bc es REM Oro pA aed 633 1.76 1.99 1.31 


Women а авик 816 1.60 1.87 1.41 


TABLE А1 (Continued) 








N 

Felt at ease? 

Men 634 

Women 809 
Felt angry at someone? 

Men .... 634 

Women 817 
Felt embarrassed about something? 

Men utem E eed E RE IE EROS 635 

Women 815 
Felt proud of something you'd done?! 

Men .... 633 

Women 809 





Mean 


4.67 
4.46 


1.52 


1.46 


.63 
57 


3.21 
2.81 


SD 


2.37 
2.37 


1.82 
1.77 


1.28 
1.17 


2.35 
2.34 


Skew* 


—.58 
—.48 


1.56 
1.59 


3.12 
3.35 


32 
58 


* All absolute values of skew are double their SEs, except for the skew of excited for men. 
t Probability that men’s and women’s means are equal is less than .05 in the Mann-Whitney 


U test. 
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Gender and Emotion in the United States: 
Do Men and Women Differ in Self-Reports 
of Feelings and Expressive Behavior?! 


Robin W. Simon 
Florida State University 


Leda E. Nath 
University of Wisconsin—Whitewater 


U.S. emotion culture contains beliefs that women are more emotional 
and emotionally expressive than men and that men and women 
differ in their experience and expression of specific emotions. Using 
data from the 1996 emotions module of the GSS, the authors in- 
vestigate whether men and women differ in self-reports of feelings 
and expressive behavior, evaluating whether the patterns observed 
for men and women are consistent with cultural beliefs as well as 
predictions from two sociological theories about emotion and two 
sociological theories about gender. Surprisingly, self-reports do not 
support cultural beliefs about gender differences in the frequency 
of everyday subjective feelings in general. Men and women do, 
however, differ in the frequency of certain positive and negative 
feelings, which is explained by their difference in social position. 
The implications of the findings for theory and research on both 
gender and emotion are discussed. 


According to several emotions scholars, societies contain emotion cultures, 
which include beliefs about gender and emotion (Cancian 1987; Gordon 
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1981; Hochschild 1975, 1979; Shields 2002; Smith-Lovin 1995; Stearns 
1992; Thoits 1989). Part of U.S. emotion culture is the long-standing and 
widely held belief that women are both more emotional and more emo- 
tionally expressive than men. Our emotion culture also includes beliefs 
about the frequencies and distributions of specific affective experiences 
and behavior among males and females. Women are believed to feel and 
express sadness more frequently than men, whereas men are believed to 
feel and express anger more frequently than women. Beliefs about men’s 
and women’s subjective feelings and expressive behavior are evident in 
everyday social life as well as in popular culture—including self-help and 
advice books, literature, music, television, and film. However, we do not 
know whether men’s and women’s affective experiences and behavior 
are consistent with cultural beliefs about gender and emotion since until 
recently, we lacked systematic information about the social distribution 
of everyday subjective feelings and expressive behavior among adults in 
the United States. We use data from the emotions module of the 1996 
General Social Survey (GSS) that contains respondents’ self-reports of 
everyday feelings and expressive behavior to assess whether. men and 
women differ in affective experience and behavior. We also evaluate 
whether the patterns observed for men and women are consistent with 
predictions from two sociological theories about emotion and two socio- 
logical theories about gender. 


BACKGROUND 
Sociological Theories about Gender and Emotion 


Contemporary emotions theorists generally agree that emotions involve 
complex combinations of physiological sensations, cognitive appraisals of 
situations, cultural labels, and free or inhibited affective displays (see 
Thoits [1989] for this particular formulation and Schachter and Singer 
[1962] for an earlier two-factor theory of emotion). However, although 
few sociologists of emotion would deny that the social context in which 
situations occur influences individuals’ emotional responses and that cul- 
tural beliefs about men’s and women’s emotions exist in the United States, 
they offer different—and often conflicting—theoretical predictions about 
what we should find with respect to the relationship between gender and 
emotion. We focus on two sociological theories about emotion—Hochs- 
child’s normative theory and Kemper’s structural theory. 

Hochschild’s normative theory about emotion (1975, 1981) predicts 
male-female differences in feelings and expressive behavior that are con- 
sistent with gender-specific emotion beliefs. Hochschild argues that cul- 
tural beliefs about emotion influence individuals’ feelings and expressions 
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vis-à-vis feeling and expression norms that specify the emotions individ- 
uals should (and should not) feel and express in given situations. Feeling 
rules are cultural norms that specify the appropriate type, intensity, du- 
ration, and target of subjective feelings (or internal experience). Expression 
rules are cultural norms that regulate the type, intensity, duration, and 
target of emotional behavior (or affective displays). According to Hochs- 
child, feeling and expression rules provide standards by which individuals 
judge their own and other's emotions. When people's feelings and ex- 
pressions depart from cultural norms, they often engage in emotion man- 
agement, expression management, or both in order to create a more ap- 
propriate emotional response. To the extent that our emotion culture 
includes feeling and expression norms—which specify that women should, 
and men should not, be emotional and emotionally expressive—we should 
find that women report that they experience and express emotions more 
often than men in general. Similarly, insofar as our emotion culture con- 
tains norms that discourage men from feeling and expressing sadness and 
women from feeling and expressing anger, we should also find that women 
report that they experience and express sadness more often than men and 
that men report that they experience and express anger more often than 
women. 

In contrast to Hochschild's normative theory, Kemper's structural the- 
ory about emotion (1978, 1981, 1990, 1991) predicts a pattern of subjective 
feelings for men and women that departs from cultural beliefs about 
gender and emotion. According to Kemper, structural factors such as 
individuals! social position vis-à-vis others—rather than cultural derived 
emotion norms—influence their emotional responses to social situations. 
Kemper argues that status and power are two fundamental dimensions 
of social relationships that elicit specific emotions during social interaction 
when relational power and status are maintained or changed. He claims 
that persons with more status and power in a relationship experience 
positive emotions such as happiness and security, whereas those with less 
power and status experience negative emotions such as fear, sadness, and 
anger. Although Kemper focuses on relational status and power between 
persons in interaction episodes, an implication of his theory is that persons 
with higher status and power in society experience more positive feelings, 
whereas persons with lower status and power experience more negative 
feelings. A further implication is that since women tend to have lower 
status and power than men in the United States, we should find that men 
report positive emotions more often than women, while women report 
negative emotions (including azger) more often than men. We should also 
find, however, that gender differences in the frequency of positive and 
negative emotional experiences are explained by male-female differences 
in social position (i.e., status and power). 
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Sociological theories about gender also offer predictions about the re- 
lationship between gender and emotion. Once again, we focus on two of 
these theories—Parsons’s functional theory and structural theories about 
gender. Parsons’s functional theory about gender (1955, 1964) predicts 
male-female differences in subjective feelings and expressive behavior that 
are generally consistent with cultural beliefs about men’s and women’s 
emotions. Parsons argues that the division of labor in modern societies 
requires men and women to specialize in different roles, which is func- 
tional for the maintenance and well-being of the family. Women’s ex- 
pressive roles—which involve caring for others within the home—require 
emotionality. In contrast, men’s instrumental roles—which involve earn- 
ing a family wage outside the home—require unemotionality (or emotional 
reserve). According to Parsons, boys and girls learn the emotional tem- 
peraments associated with their future roles through gender role social- 
ization. Although he attributes women’s presumed emotionality and 
men’s supposed unemotionality to the emotional requirements of their 
roles in the family—rather than to cultural norms about emotion as does 
Hochschild—we should find that women report most, if not all, emotions 
more often than men. We should also find that women report that they 
express their emotions more readily than men.’ 

While Parsons claims that men and women have fundamentally dif- 
ferent emotional predispositions, structural theorists of gender assert that 
what appears from the outset to be gender differences in a range of social 
psychological characteristics and behavior are what Epstein (1988) calls 
*deceptive distinctions." According to structural theories about gender, 
the different characteristics and behavior that are often observed for men 
and women mask the different positions they hold in social institutions 
such as the workplace and family (Kanter 1977; Risman 1987). Ridgeway 
(1993; Ridgeway and Johnson 1990) provides a similar argument for gen- 
der differences in socioemotional behavior, which she attributes to male- 
female differences in status expectations. Indeed, this theoretical per- 
spective posits that men and women would be similar were it not for their 
different (and unequal) structural positions in society. Extending these 
insights to emotions, this theoretical perspective predicts that most, if not 
all, gender differences in feelings and expressive behavior can be explained 
by differences between men's and women's structural locations and role 
experiences. Similar to Kemper's structural theory about emotion, an im- 


2 Parsons’s functional theory about gender is based on a division of labor that was 
common in the 1950s but is no longer typical in a period when the majority of women 
work outside the home. Nevertheless, we examine his theory's predictions about gender 
differences in emotion because it reflects current cultural beliefs about men’s and 
women's everyday subjective feelings and expressive behavior. 
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plication of structural theories about gender is that men and women differ 
in the frequency with which they experience positive and negative feelings 
according to their different (and unequal) social positions. 


Research on Gender and Emotion 


In light of prevailing cultural beliefs about gender differences in emotion 
as well as the surge of scholarly interest in both gender and emotion, 
there is surprisingly little sociological research that compares men’s and 
women’s everyday feelings and expressive behavior. As Thoits (1989) and 
Smith-Lovin (1995) both note in their reviews of the field of emotion, the 
sociology of affect is theoretically rich but limited in empirical evidence. 
There is some evidence of gender-specific norms about certain emotions. 
In-depth qualitative studies have identified feeling and expression norms 
about male and female anger (Cancian and Gordon 1988; Shields and 
Koster 1989; Stearns and Stearns 1986) and romantic love (Cancian 1987; 
Simon, Eder, and Evans 1992; Swidler 1980). There is also some evidence 
of gender differences in feelings and expressive behavior that are consis- 
tent with cultural beliefs and norms about males’ and females’ emotions. 
Thorne’s (1993) and Eder’s (1995) ethnographic studies of children and 
adolescents show that boys are given greater latitude than girls in ex- 
pressing anger in playground and school contexts. Moreover, based on 
college students’ descriptions of an emotional experience, Hochschild 
(1981) finds that women pay closer attention to feelings of love than do 
men (also see Peplau and Gordon 1985). Using a similar methodology, 
Thoits’s (1989) study of college students reveals that, when faced with a 
stressful situation, women are more likely to express their feelings and 
cope with their emotions by seeking social support. However, while these 
studies provide rich and detailed information about gender and emotion 
in the United States with respect to a few specific emotions in small, 
highly select samples, they offer little insight into gender differences in a 
range of feelings and expressive behavior in the general population. 

To date, most of the empirical research on gender and emotion has 
been conducted by psychologists, who focus on gender differences in emo- 
tion beliefs as well as on subjective feelings and expressive behavior 
among children, adolescents, and young adults. This research, which tends 
to be based on experimental methods, indicates that both males and fe- 
males judge and subsequently label females as more emotional and emo- 
tionally expressive than males (e.g., Robinson and Johnson 1997). This 
research also shows that as early as preschool age, both males and females 
believe that sadness and fear are closely associated with females, whereas 
anger is closely associated with males (e.g., Birnbaum 1983). Studies fur- 
ther find that females are more expressive than males in response to a 
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variety of experimental stimuli (Blier and Blier 1989; Brody 1997; Kring 
and Gordon 1998), although findings are mixed with regard to gender 
differences in experienced emotion. While some studies find that females 
report more feelings than males, others find no significant gender differ- 
ences in experienced emotion (see Brody [1985] and Brody and Hall [1993] 
for an extensive review). On the basis of these and other findings, de- 
velopmental psychologists have suggested that the expression of emotion 
may be more heavily socialized than the experience of emotion (Brody 
1993; Fischer 2000; Kring and Gordon 1998). From a developmental per- 
spective, these findings also suggest that males learn to conceal their 
feelings relatively early in life, whereas females learn to express their 
emotions more freely. These studies contribute to our understanding of 
gender and emotion among children, adolescents, and young adults in 
experimental settings; however, they tell us little about gender differences 
in everyday feelings and expressive behavior in the general population. 

In contrast to the above literatures, a large body of sociological research 
on mental health has examined gender differences in emotional distress 
in the general population. This research, which is based on survey data 
from community and national samples of adults, consistently indicates 
that women report more symptoms than men of generalized emotional 
distress, anxiety, and depression (Meyers et al. 1984; Mirowsky and Ross 
2003). Because feelings of fear and sadness are key components of anxiety 
and depression subscales, epidemiological research strongly suggests that 
women experience negative emotions more often than men and, by ex- 
tension, that men experience positive feelings more often than women 
(Bradburn and Caplovitz 1965; Campbell, Converse, and Rodgers 1976; 
Mirowsky and Ross 1995). Indeed, these suggested patterns would be 
consistent with Kemper’s structural theory about emotion and structural 
theories about gender, which argue that lower status persons (i.e., women) 
experience more negative feelings, while higher status persons (i.e., men) 
experience more positive emotions. 

On the other hand, research on mental health also documents that there 
are no gender differences in overall levels of emotional distress when male 
and female types. of emotional problems are both considered (Kessler et 
al. 1993). That is, although women report higher levels of internalizing 
emotional problems such as anxiety and depression, men report higher 
levels of externalizing emotional problems such as substance abuse 
(Aneshensel 1992; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend 1976; Horwitz, White, 
and Howell-White 1996; Lennon 1987; Rosenfield 1999; Simon 2002). 
Moreover, epidemiological studies of adolescents echo these patterns of 
emotional distress among adults (Avison and McAlpine 1992; Gore, Asel- 
tine, and Colten 1992; Rosenfield et al. 2000). These latter findings suggest 
that males and females may differ in the expression, but not necessarily 
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in the experience, of certain negative emotions. However, while research 
on mental health provides insight into gender differences in emotional 
distress in the general population of adolescents and adults, anxiety and 
depression are chronic moods and are not everyday emotional responses 
to social situations. This research, therefore, also tells us little about the 
social epidemiology of everyday feelings and expressive behavior in the 
United States. 

Sociologists have recently begun to systematically examine group dif- 
ferences in emotion, particularly anger. Interestingly, a study based on 
survey data from a national sample of adults reveals that, in contrast to 
cultural beliefs, women report that they experience and express anger 
more frequently than men (Ross and Van Willigen 1996). Since anger is 
a negative emotion, these findings provide some preliminary support for 
structural theories about emotion and about gender. However, while this 
research has begun to assess gender differences in anger in the general 
population of adults, researchers have not yet examined whether men and 
women differ in the ways in which they cope with and express anger. 
This is an important issue for emotions research since there is some psy- 
chological evidence that females express anger verbally, whereas males 
express anger behaviorally (Brody 1993, 1997; Buntaine and Costenbader 
1997; Frost and Averill 1982; Kring 2000). 

Taken together, although research has come a long way by identifying 
some gender-specific feeling and expression norms, elucidating normative 
influences on some of the feelings and expressions of males and females 
and documenting some gender differences in feelings and expressive be- 
havior, there are still considerable gaps in our knowledge about gender 
and emotion. As Thoits (1989) pointed out over a decade ago, we lack 
basic information about the frequencies and distributions of a range of 
affective experiences and behavior among men and women in the United 
States. Consequently, we still do not know whether men’s and women’s 
everyday subjective feelings and expressive behavior are consistent with 
cultural beliefs about gender and emotion. Since assumptions about men’s 
and women’s feelings and behavior underlie sociological theories about 
emotion as well as sociological theories about gender, the findings of such 
analyses have important implications for theoretical debates about emo- 
tion and about gender. 

In this article, we assess whether men and women differ in affective 
experience and behavior by focusing on self-reports of everyday subjective 
feelings and expressive behavior in a nationally representative sample of 
adults. The following three questions guide our analyses: First, do women 
report more frequent emotions than men? Second, do men and women 
differ in the frequency with which they report a range of different emo- 
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tions—including sadness and anger? Third, do women report greater emo- 
tional expressiveness than men? 

We also evaluate whether the patterns observed for men and women 
are consistent with predictions from Hochschild’s and Kemper’s theories 
about emotion as well as Parsons’s and structural theories about gender. 
If Hochschild’s normative theory about emotion and Parsons’s functional 
theory about gender are correct, we should find gender differences that 
are consistent with cultural beliefs about gender and emotion. That is, 
we should find that women report that they experience and express emo- 
tions more often than men in general. We should also find that women 
report that they experience and express sadness more often than men, 
while men report that they experience and express anger more often than 
women. However, if Kemper’s structural theory about emotion and struc- 
tural theories about gender are correct, ‘we should find that men report 
positive emotions more often than women, while women report negative 
emotions—including azger—more often than men. We should also find 
that gender differences in the frequency of positive and negative emotions 
are explained by male-female differences in social position. Overall, while 
our analyses shed light оп men's and women's everyday feelings and 
expressive behavior in the United States, they also provide insight into 
the feelings and expressive behavior of other social groups in the popu- 
lation as well as the social structuring of emotion. 


METHODS 
Data 


Our analyses are based on data from the 1996 emotions module of the 
GSS. The GSS, which has been conducted regularly since 1972, is based 
on a nationally representative sample of adults living in households in 
the United States. About one-half (У = 1,460) of the 2,904 respondents 
who were interviewed that year were asked a variety of questions about 
their affective experiences and behavior. The module contained questions 
about the frequency with which respondents experienced 19 different 
emotions, including a range of both positive and negative feelings. A 
subset of respondents who reported that they felt anger at least one day 
during the previous week (N — 1,125) were asked follow-up questions 
about their anger. About one-half of the module respondents (N — 755) 
were selected to answer questions about their expressive behavior. 
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Measures 


Emotional experience —Respondents were asked how many days in the 
previous week they felt “calm,” “contented,” “at ease,” “happy,” “excited,” 
“overjoyed,” “proud,” “fearful,” “anxious,” “restless,” “worried,” “blue,” 
“sad,” “lonely,” “outraged,” “mad,” “angry,” “ashamed,” and “embarrassed.” 
In order to assess whether women report emotions more frequently than 
men in general, we computed a summary measure of all feelings by adding 
scores on these 19 feelings; this measure ranges from 4 to 107 (а = .65). 
Moreover, in order to assess whether men and women differ in the fre- 
quency with which they report positive and negative emotions, we com- 
puted a summary measure of all positive feelings, which consists of the 
first seven feelings, and a summary measure of all negative feelings, which 
is based on the latter 12 emotions. Scores on these measures range from 
0 to 49 (a = .76) and 0 to 71 (м = .84), respectively. 

We also conducted factor analyses on the 19 feelings, which clustered 
into five different factors. Based on the results of these analyses as well 
as prior research on the cognitive structure of emotions (Ortony, Clore, 
and Collins 1988) and the structure of psychological well-being (Bradburn 
1969; Mirowsky and Ross 2003), we constructed measures of six different 
feeling states, including: calm feelings (from a low of 0 to a high of 21; 
a = .74), excited feelings (from О to 28; a = .67), anxious feelings (from 
0 to 21; а = .69), sad feelings (from 0 to 21; а = .73), angry feelings (from 
0 to 21; а = .86), and feelings ој shame (from 0 to 14; а = .63). The items 
that comprise all of our measures of emotional experience appear in ap- 
pendix A (table A1), which also shows the mean scores for each item and 
each measure for the total analysis sample as well as separately for women 
and men.’ 

Anger.—A subset of respondents who reported that they felt angry at 
least one day during the previous week were asked a series of follow-up 
questions about their anger, including: “How intense was your anger?” 
“How long did your anger last?” and “Do you feel your reaction was 
appropriate?” Because emotions scholars, including Hochschild and Kem- 
per, have focused on anger, and because it is an emotion that is presumed 
to be more common among men than women, we explored whether the 
respondents differed in these aspects of their angry feelings. Scores for 


3 Although we created separate measures for calm and anxious feelings, the variables 
included in these two measures actually loaded into a single factor in the exploratory 
factor analyses, which suggests that these constructed feeling states represent two sides 
of a continuum for a similar type or class of emotions. We analyze these feeling states 
as two separate measures because calm feelings represent positive, and anxious feelings 
represent negative, emotional experiences. We also wanted to compare our results for 
anxious feelings with the findings of research on gender and mental health, which 
tends to focus on these (and other) negative emotions. 
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intensity of anger experienced range from 0 (not at all intense) to 10 (very 
intense), length of time anger was experienced range from 1 (a few seconds) 
to 6 (continuously), and felt their reaction was appropriate range from 0 
(completely inappropriate) to 10 (very appropriate). 

We also explored whether men and women differ with respect to their 
self-reports of 15 strategies people use to cope with and manage their 
anger, including whether they “thought about the situation,” “had a drink 
or took a pill,” “talked to the person they are angry at,” “talked to someone 
else,” “tried to forget about the situation,” “tried to change the situation,” 
“prayed for help from God,” “fantasized about a magical solution,” “went 
out to get some exercise,” “yelled or hit something,” “waited for the feelings 
to pass,” “tried to accept the situation,” “left the situation,” “thought about 
how to get revenge,” and “planned how to end the relationship.” These 
coping strategies are measured as dichotomous variables (yes = 1) and 
are shown in appendix table B1, which also presents the mean scores on 
all of the anger-related variables for the total analysis sample and sepa- 
rately for women and men. 

Expressive behavior—Finally, a subset of respondents were asked 
whether they strongly agree (coded “1”) to strongly disagree (coded “5”) 
with the following six statements pertaining to their expressive behavior: 


. I keep my emotions to myself. 

. When anxious, I try not to worry anyone else. 
. I don't tell friends something upsetting. 

. I try to be pleasant so as not to upset others. 
. Im not afraid to show my feelings. 

. When I'm angry, I let people know. 


CQ лм > о to н 


With the exception of the last two variables—which were reverse coded— 
high scores, therefore, reflect disagreements with these statements. In order 
to assess whether women report more emotional expressiveness than men 
in general, we computed a summary measure of emotional expressiveness 
based on the first five items listed above. Scores on this measure range 
from 5 to 25 (а = .58), with high scores indicating greater expressiveness. 
Note that we did not include the sixth item of emotional expression in 
our summary measure because it focuses on the expression of anger— 
which our emotion culture and Hochschild's normative theory about emo- 
tion assume is greater for men than for women. We did, however, conduct 
analyses of this item along with the other five individual items of emo- 
tional expression. Appendix table C1 presents the means for each of these 
items and the summary measure for the total analysis sample and sep- 
arately for women and men. 

Sociodemographic and status chavacteristics.—]o assess whether so- 
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ciodemographic differences between men and women are involved in 
gender differences in emotion, we include age (in years), education (in 
years), and household income (in dollars) as well as three dummy variables 
for race (white = 1; black = 1; other = 1) in all of our analyses. To 
reduce the number of missing cases, we assigned mean scores on household 
income to respondents who had missing data on this variable—those 
scores were imputed on the basis of the respondent’s gender, age, race, 
and education as well as their marital, parental, and employment status. 
Moreover, to assess whether differences between men’s and women’s role 
involvements and experiences are implicated in gender differences in emo- 
tion, our analyses also include respondents’ marital, parental, and em- 
ployment status, all of which were measured as dichotomous variables 
(married = 1; parent = 1; employed = 1). Gender, which is our main 
independent variable of interest, is also measured as a dichotomous var- 
iable (female = 1).* 


Analytic Strategy 


The analyses are straightforward and follow the same logic for each set 
of dependent variables. To examine the associations between gender and 
emotion, our first model includes gender only. To assess the influence of 
sociodemographic characteristics on emotion as well as on the relationship 
between gender and emotion, we add respondents’ age, race, education, 
and household income in the second model. The third and final model 
also includes respondents’ marital, parental, and employment status in 
order to investigate the influence of these social positions on emotion as 
well as on the associations between gender and emotion. The analyses 
are based on respondents who had complete information on the variables 
in our models; our resulting sample contains 1,346 persons for the emo- 


* Whites are the omitted category for race in the analyses. Consistent with earlier 
research on gender and mental health, we coded respondents as parents if they had 
one or more children under 18 living at home. Since greater numbers of children, rather 
than simply their presence, may be critical for understanding gender differences in 
emotion—as Ross and Van Willigen's (1996) study of anger demonstrated all of the 
analyses presented here were also conducted with a continuous variable for the number 
of children under 18 living in the respondent's household in place of the dichotomous 
parental status variable. While the inclusion of the continuous parental status variable 
does not change our main substantive results, we found that the presence of young 
children at home is a better predictor of affective experience than the number of young 
children in the household. The tables we present, therefore, include the dichotomous 
parental status variable but we mention the significant results for the continuous 
parental status variable in the results section that follows. Tables for these analyses 
are available upon request. 
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tional experience analyses, 1,035 individuals for the anger analyses, and 
683 people for the analyses of expressive behavior. 

Although they do not appear in the tables we present, we also conduct 
interactional analyses for gender with all of the independent variables in 
order to explore whether the effects of sociodemographic and status char- 
acteristics on emotion differ for women and men. We are especially in- 
terested in testing two hypotheses—found in theory and research on gen- 
der and mental health—that marriage and parenthood have different 
consequences for the emotions of women and men. In particular, we eval- 
uate whether being unmarried is associated with more frequent negative 
emotions for women than for men (e.g., Simon 2002). We also evaluate 
whether living with young children is associated with more frequent neg- 
ative emotions for mothers than for fathers (e.g., Ross and Willigen 1996). 
We only discuss significant interactions in the results section, but tables 
that include these analyses are available upon request. 

The GSS emotions module is an excellent resource for emotions re- 
searchers because it allows us to compare self-reports of feelings and 
expressive behavior of different social groups in the United States. As we 
mentioned earlier, most prior research on emotion has been based on either 
qualitative data from small, highly select samples or on data based on 
experimental methods in laboratory settings. These are very informative, 
but they cannot be used to answer questions about the social distribution 
(and social structuring) of everyday feelings and affective behavior in the 
general population. However, because cultural beliefs about gender and 
emotion may be influential, results of analyses based on subjective self- 
reports should be interpreted cautiously: impression management con- 
cerns may lead respondents to give what they believe are socially desirable 
responses. The problem of potential response bias in data based on self- 
reports is, of course, not limited to the study of emotion. If in this case, 
responses were guided by cultural norms, we would find a great deal of 
correspondence between men’s and women’s self-reports of feelings and 
expressive behavior and cultural beliefs about gender and emotion. As 
we will show, this is not the case. The gender differences we do find in 
affective experience and expression often depart from cultural beliefs 
about men’s and women’s emotions. 

Relatedly, it is possible that cultural expectations about gender and 
emotion lead men and women to interpret differentially questions about 
emotion, and these interpretational differences may then be actually re- 
sponsible for observed gender differences in self-reports of feelings and 
expressive behavior. To investigate this possibility, we conducted confirm- 
atory factor analyses of both the emotional experience and expression 
items separately for males and females. Although there is some interesting 
variation in the factor loadings for some of our summary measures of 
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emotional experience, the overall patterns are similar for men and for 
women, which suggests that the gender differences in self-reports of feel- 
ings and expressive behavior we find are not simply due to interpretational 
differences between the genders.? 

The sociodemographic and status characteristics of the analysis sample 
by gender appear in table 1. Although the men and women in our sample 
do not differ with respect to race, age, and education, there are notable 
gender differences in household income as well as in marital, parental, 
and employment status. Not surprisingly, women are more likely to report 
lower household incomes than men. Moreover, while men are more likely 
than women to be both married and employed, women are more likely 
than men to be residing with children under the age of 18. 


RESULTS 
Do Women Report More Frequent Emotions than Men? 


In our first set of analyses, we assess whether women report emotions 
more frequently than men in general. We also examine whether men and 
women differ in the frequency with which they report positive and neg- 
ative emotions. Table 2 contains the results of analyses in which we regress 
all feelings, all positive feelings, and all negative feelings—first on re- 
spondents' gender, then on their sociodemographic characteristics, and 
finally on their social statuses. There are two main findings regarding 
gender and emotion in table 2. 

First, women do not report emotions more frequently than men. In 
contrast to cultural beliefs as well as Hochschild's normative theory about 
emotion and Parsons's functional theory about gender, we do not find a 
significant difference in the frequency with which men and women report 
feelings in general (see model 1). This finding holds after controlling for 
respondents! sociodemographic characteristics in model 2 and social stat- 
uses in model 3. There is significant age and household income variation 
in the frequency of emotional experiences. Younger persons and those 
with lower levels of household income report more frequent feelings than 


5 Although the clusters for our six measures of feeling states are generally consistent 
for men and women, confirmatory factor analyses of these items revealed some inter- 
esting variation by gender. For example, while feelings of anxiety and sadness form 
two distinct factors for women, they form only one factor for men—which suggests 
that men do not distinguish between these types of negative emotions as clearly as do 
women. We also found that the magnitude of the loadings for shame and embarrass- 
ment is greater for women than for men. These patterns are consistent with those 
reported by Lively and Heise (2004), who also evaluated these items using the same 
data. 
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TABLE 1 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ANALYSIS SAMPLE BY GENDER 


Characteristics Total Male Female 
Age (mean years) ...................... 44.3 44.0 44.5 
(16.3) (15.9) (16.6) 
Касе: 
White 00) ела 81.4 84.0 79.3 
Black (P) eisereen a E 13.5 10.1 16.2 
Other (96) „а.о teet 5.1 5.9 4.5 
Education (mean years) .............. 13.5 13.6 13.4 
(2.8) (2.8) (2.8) 
Household income ($) ................. 24,750 28,099 23,250 
Married (%)............................ 47.3 51.0 44.3 
Children under 18 at home (%) ..... 35.6 29.3 40.6 
Employed (96) ......................... 69.1 77.4 62.5 
| Mo TURA EE ARM 1,346 594 752 


NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are SDs. 


older persons and those with higher household incomes (see model 2). 
Additionally, while there is no significant black-white difference in the 
frequency of all feelings, white persons report significantly more frequent 
feelings than persons with other racial backgrounds. Although there are 
no significant social status differences in the frequency with which persons 
report feelings in model 3, results of supplemental interactional analyses 
(not shown here but available upon request) indicate that the negative 
effect of household income on the frequency of emotional experiences is 
significantly greater for men than for women. 

Second, although there is no significant difference in the frequency with 
which men and women report emotions zm general, there ave significant 
gender differences in the frequency with which they report positive and 
negative emotions. Men report positive feelings more often than women 
(see model 4). In fact, the gender difference in positive feelings remains 
significant after sociodemographic and status characteristics are included 
in models 5 and 6. Age and education are also associated with positive 
feelings; older persons and those with higher levels of education report 
positive emotions significantly more often than their younger and less 
educated peers (see model 5). Moreover, while respondents with children 
under 18 at home do not significantly differ from persons not residing 
with young children (see model 6), supplemental analyses (not shown here 
but available upon request) reveal that the number of children under 18 
in the household is significantly (and negatively) related to the frequency 
of positive emotions. 

In contrast to positive affect, women report negative feelings signifi- 
cantly more often than men (see model 7). However, the difference in the 
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frequency with which men and women report negative emotions becomes 
nonsignificant once their sociodemographic characteristics are held con- 
stant in model 8. Interestingly, supplemental analyses (not reported here 
but available upon request) reveal that household income is responsible 
for reducing the gender coefficient to nonsignificance. Younger persons 
and those with lower levels of education and household income also report 
negative feelings significantly more often than their older and more ed- 
ucated and economically advantaged counterparts (see model 8). Fur- 
thermore, while race is not associated with positive emotions, white per- 
sons report significantly more frequent negative feelings than persons with 
other racial identities. Finally, although marital, parental, and employ- 
ment statuses do not have significant main effects on the frequency of 
negative emotions (see model 9), interactional analyses (not shown here 
but available upon request) reveal that the negative effect of household 
income on the frequency of these feelings is significantly greater for men, 
while the modest negative effect of being married on these feelings is 
significantly greater for women. The latter finding is consistent with the 
hypothesis that being unmarried is associated with more frequent negative 
emotions for women than for men—a finding that has been documented 
in research on gender, marital status, and mental health (e.g., Simon 2002). 

Overall, these findings provide support for Kemper’s structural theory 
about emotion and structural theories about gender, which both argue 
that persons with higher status in society (i.e. men) experience more 
frequent positive emotions, whereas lower-status persons (i.e., women) 
experience more frequent negative feelings. Indeed, our results indicate 
that differences between men’s and women’s household income—which 
is a major component of individuals’ socioeconomic status—account for 
differences in the frequency with which they report negative feelings. 
Additional support for Kemper’s structural theory about emotion is ev- 
ident in our results for the effects of age, education, and household income 
on self-reports of the frequency of positive and negative feelings. Taken 
together, this first set of analyses indicates that women do not report more 
frequent emotional experiences than men in general, although there are 
gender differences in the frequency with which men and women report 
positive and negative emotions.* 


6 We also examined whether men and women differ in the sheer number of feelings 
they reported in the previous week. Since the emotions module contains more negative 
than positive feelings (and women report more frequent negative feelings than do men), 
it is not surprising that women report that they experience a greater number of feelings 
during the past week relative to men. Tables for these auxiliary analyses are available 
upon request. 
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Do Men and Women Differ in the Frequency with Which They Report 
Specific Emotions? 


Our next set of analyses assesses whether men and women differ in the 
frequency with which they report specific emotions. Table 3 contains the 
results of analyses in which we regress the six different constructed feeling 
states, including calm feelings, excited feelings, anxious feelings, sad feel- 
ings, angry feelings, and feelings of shame—on gender, sociodemographic 
characteristics, and social statuses. A number of interesting findings are 
evident in table 3. 

Men report calm feelings more frequently than women (see model 1). 
The gender difference in self-reports of feeling calm remains significant 
with the inclusion of respondents’ sociodemographic characteristics in 
model 2, but becomes nonsignificant when respondents’ social statuses 
are included in model 3. Interestingly, auxiliary analyses (not shown here 
but available upon request) reveal that having children under 18 in the 
household is responsible for reducing the gender coefficient to nonsignif- 
icance. Older and more educated persons also report calm feelings sig- 
nificantly more often than younger and less educated individuals (see 
model 2). Moreover, parents with children younger than 18 at home report 
calm feelings significantly less often than persons not living with young 
children (see model 3). Additional analyses (not reported here but available 
upon request) reveal that the number of children under 18 in the household 
is also significantly (and negatively) associated with calm feelings. 

Additionally, men report feelings of excitement significantly more fre- 
quently than women (see model 4), and this pattern holds after sociode- 
mographic and status characteristics are controlled in models 5 and 6. 
Although there are no significant age or social status differences in self- 
reports of the frequency of excited feelings, more highly educated indi- 
viduals report these emotions significantly more often than their less ed- 
ucated peers (see model 5). 

On the other side of the coin, women report anxious feelings signifi- 
cantly more often than men (see model 7). This finding is consistent with 
research on gender and mental health, which documents more symptoms 
of anxiety among women (Mirowsky and Ross 2003). The gender differ- 
ence in self-reports of the frequency of anxious feelings persists after 
sociodemographic characteristics are included in model 8, but becomes 
nonsignificant when social statuses are held constant in model 9. Paral- 
leling our findings for calm feelings, auxiliary analyses (not shown here 
but available upon request) reveal that having young children in the 
household is responsible for reducing the gender coefficient for anxious 
feelings to nonsignificance. There is also significant race, age, educational, 
and household income variation in anxious feelings; persons who are 
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white, younger, less educated, and have lower household incomes report 
these feelings more often than blacks and people with other racial back- 
grounds as well as those who are older, more educated, and have higher 
household incomes (see model 8). Not surprisingly, persons with young 
children at home also report anxious feelings significantly more often than 
persons not residing with young children (see model 9). These findings 
are also consistent with research that documents status differences in 
anxiety (Mirowsky and Ross 2003). Supplemental interactional analyses 
(not reported here but available upon request) reveal that the negative 
effect of household income on the frequency of anxious feelings is sig- 
nificantly greater for men, whereas the modest negative effect of being 
married on the frequency of these emotions is significantly greater for 
women—which is consistent with the interactional hypothesis about 
marriage. 

Additionally, women report feelings of sadness significantly more often 
than men (see model 10), and this pattern holds after respondents’ so- 
ciodemographic and status characteristics are included in models 11 and 
12. This finding is consistent with cultural beliefs about gender and sad- 
ness as well as the vast literature on gender and depression, which. doc- 
uments higher rates of depression among females (Kessler et al. 1903; 
Meyers et al. 1984; Mirowsky and Ross 2003; Simon 2002). Age, education, 
and household income are also significantly associated with feelings of 
sadness; persons who are younger and who have lower levels of education 
and household income report these feelings more often than their older, 
more educated, and more economically advantaged counterparts (see 
model 11). While there is no significant parental status difference in the 
frequency of feelings of sadness, both married and employed persons 
report these emotions significantly less often than their unmarried and 
nonemployed peers (see model 12). These findings are also consistent with 
earlier research, which documents less depression among both the married 
and the employed (Mirowsky and Ross 2003). Interestingly, auxiliary in- 
teractional analyses (not shown here but available upon request) reveal 
that while the negative effect of household income on feelings of sadness 
is significantly greater for men, the negative effect of being married on 
the frequency of these emotions is not significantly greater for women— 
which is inconsistent with the interactional hypothesis about marriage. 

We do not, however, find a gender difference in self-reports of the 
frequency of feelings of anger. While the gender coefficient for anger is 
negative, it is not significant in models 13-15. This finding is inconsistent 
with cultural beliefs about gender and anger as well as recent survey 
research, which shows a female excess of this emotion (Ross and Van 
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Willigen 1996).' There are, nevertheless, significant associations between 
race, age, parental status, and anger. Whites, younger persons, and parents 
living with young children report angry feelings more often than those 
with other racial backgrounds, older people, and persons not residing 
with young children (see models 14 and 15). Supplemental analyses (not 
reported here but available upon request) further reveal that the number 
of children under 18 residing in the household significantly increases self- 
reports of feelings of anger. These latter findings are in line with recent 
research on anger, which finds that younger adults report anger more 
often than older persons (Schieman 1999) and that parents with young 
children at home report anger more often than persons not living with 
children (Ross and Van Willigen 1996). 

Finally, men and women do not significantly differ in the frequency 
with which they report feelings of shame (see models 16-18). In fact, the 
only significant coefficient for shame is age; younger persons report this 
emotion more frequently than older people. 

Taken together, table 3 analyses indicate that men and women differ 
in the frequency with which they report certain emotions—only one of 
which is culturally linked to gender in the United States. Men report 
feeling calm and excited more often than women, whereas women report 
feeling anxious and sad more often than men. Although gender differences 
in excited and sad feelings remain significant after respondents’ socio- 
demographic and status characteristics are controlled in analyses, gender 
differences in calm and anxious feelings become nonsignificant once pa- 
rental status is held constant. Indeed, male-female differences in the fre- 
quency of these particular emotions appear to be due to male-female 
differences in residing with young children.* In short, there appears to be 
little correspondence between cultural beliefs about the frequency with 
which men and women experience certain feelings and men's and 
women's self-reports of the frequency with which they experience these 
emotions. 

To the extent that our emotion culture contains feeling norms about 


7 We suspect that the difference between our findings and Ross and Van Willigen's is 
due to differences in the ways in which the frequency of anger was measured in each 
study. Our measure is based on the number of days in the previous week respondents 
felt anger, mad, and outrage, which is a more severe form of anger. In contrast, Ross 
and Willigen's measure is based on the number of days in the past week respondents 
felt angry and annoyed, which is a milder form of anger, as well as the number of 
days they yelled at someone. 

* Although we find that gender differences in living with young children explains gender 
differences in the frequency of calm and anxious feelings, we do not find support for 
the hypothesis that residing with young children is associated with significantly more 
frequent negative feelings (including anger) for mothers than for fathers. 
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sadness and anger that encourage women to feel sadness and men to feel 
anger, these findings provide mixed support for Hochschild’s normative 
theory about emotion; women report sadness more often than men, but 
men do not report anger more often than women. However, insofar as 
individuals’ status in society influences their everyday feelings, these find- 
ings provide fairly consistent support for Kemper’s structural theory about 
emotion. Although there are no gender differences in the frequency of 
feelings of anger and shame (which are two negative emotions that Kem- 
per’s theory predicts are more common among persons with lower status), 
men report more frequent feelings of calm and excitement, while women 
report more frequent feelings of anxiety and sadness. Moreover, and con- 
sistent with structural theories about gender, differences between men’s 
and women’s role experiences—particularly their involvement in the par- 
ent role—are responsible for gender differences in calm and anxious 
feelings. 

Gender and anger.—Although we did not find a significant difference 
in the frequency with which men and women report anger, we nevertheless 
wanted to explore whether men and women differ in other aspects of 
their angry feelings. To this end, table 4 presents analyses in which we 
regress respondents' self-reports of the intensity of anger experienced, the 
length of time anger was experienced, and whether they felt their reaction 
was appropriate on the same set of variables. Table 4 analyses provide 
additional insight into the experience of anger among women and men. 

We were surprised that women report that their anger is more intense 
than do men (see model 1). The gender difference in the intensity of angry 
feelings remains significant even after the inclusion of respondents’ so- 
ciodemographic and status characteristics in models 2 and 3. Moreover, 
women report anger of longer duration than do men (see model 4). Again, 
the gender difference in the length of time anger was experienced remains 
significant after sociodemographic and status characteristics are controlled 
in models 5 and 6. Although gender differences in both the intensity and 
duration of anger may be due to gender differences in power, the inclusion 
of men's and women's socioeconomic status in analyses does not explain 
these differences. 

While there is not a significant gender difference in models 7 and 8, 


° We also conducted separate analyses for each of the 19 feelings, which revealed 
significant gender differences in only seven of these feelings after respondents’ so- 
ciodemographic and status characteristics are held constant. While men report feeling 
calm, excited, overjoyed, and proud more often than women, women report feeling 
worried, sad, and lonely more often than men. Interestingly, and in contrast to cultural 
beliefs about gender and emotion, these analyses further revealed that women do not 
report feeling fearful more frequently than men, and men do not report feeling happy 
more frequently than women. Tables for these analyses are available upon request. 
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women are significantly more likely than men to report that they feel 
their reaction was appropriate once sociodemographic and social status 
variables are held constant in model 9. Interestingly, with the exception 
of the effect of respondents’ age on the intensity of anger, none of the 
sociodemographic and status variables (including the continuous parental 
status variable) significantly predict these various aspects of angry 
feelings. 

To further explore gender differences in anger, we also investigated 
whether men and women differ in the ways in which they cope with their 
angry feelings. Here, we conducted logistic regression analyses, in which 
we regress 15 different coping strategies on the same set of variables. 
These analyses provide insight into the management and expression of 
angry feelings. 

Overall, we find significant gender differences for only four of the 15 
coping strategies after respondents’ sociodemographic characteristics and 
social statuses are controlled in our models. However, based on our anal- 
yses of these four strategies— which are shown in table 5—it appears that 
men and women cope with and manage their angry feelings in gender- 
specific ways. For example, models 3, 6, and 9 indicate that women are 
more likely to report that they cope with anger by talking about their 
angry feelings with others—including the target of their anger—and by 
praying to God. In contrast to the use of verbal and spiritual coping 
strategies, model 12 indicates that men are more likely to report that they 
cope with their angry feelings by having a drink or taking a pill. These 
findings closely parallel psychological research on children and adolescents 
mentioned earlier, which indicates that females express anger verbally, 
while males express anger behaviorally (Brody 1993, 1997; Frost and 
Averill 1982; Kring 2000). These findings also echo research on the mental 
health of adolescents and adults, which finds that males manifest emo- 
tional distress vis-à-vis externalizing symptoms such as substance abuse.”° 
Additionally, these findings are consistent with Thoits’s (1991) study of 
college students, which shows that women are more likely to cope with 
their emotions by seeking social support. 

In sum, although we do not find a significant difference in the frequency 
with which men and women report angry feelings, these analyses reveal 
some significant differences in the ways in which men and women ex- 
perience and cope with anger. Women report that their anger is more 


? While this latter finding suggests that men are more likely than women to express 
anger with certain types of behaviors (e.g., by using chemical substances, presumably 
for the purpose of altering their feelings), our analyses of the 11 other coping strategies 
(not shown) indicate that men are not more likely than women to report that they 
express anger by yelling or hitting something. Tables for these analyses are also avail- 
able upon request. 
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intense and of longer duration, and they are more likely to view their 
anger as appropriate than are men. While these findings belie cultural 
beliefs about gender and anger as well as predictions from Hochschild’s 
normative theory about emotion, they are consistent with predictions from 
Kemper’s structural theory about emotion and structural theories about 
gender. Moreover, to cope with their angry feelings, women are more 
likely to talk with others and pray, whereas men are more likely to use 
mood-altering substances. 


Do Women Report Greater Emotional Expressiveness than Men? 


Recall that part of the emotion culture in the United States is the widely 
held belief that women express their emotions more readily than men. To 
answer this final question, table 6 presents analyses in which we regress 
the summary measure of emotional expressiveness—as well as the five 
individual expression items upon which it is based and a sixth item that 
focuses on the expression of anger—on respondents’ gender, sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics, and social statuses. Bear in mind that with the 
exception of the last two expression items—which were reversed coded— 
high scores reflect disagreements with these statements, and that high 
scores on all of these variables (including the summary measure) indicate 
greater emotional expressiveness. As we noted earlier, we did not include 
the sixth item of emotional expression in our summary measure because 
it focuses on the expression of anger—which our emotion culture and 
Hochschild’s normative theory about emotion assume is greater for men 
than for women. This final table sheds light on gender differences in 
expressive behavior among adults in the United States. 

In concert with cultural beliefs as well as with Hochschild’s normative 
theory about emotion and Parsons’s functional theory about gender, 
women ате significantly more likely than men to report that they express 
their emotions in general (see model 1). This finding is consistent with 
Thoits’s (1991) study of college students discussed earlier, which shows 
that women are more likely than men to express their feelings in the face 
of stress. Moreover, the gender difference in emotional expressiveness 
remains significant with the inclusion of respondents’ sociodemographic 
characteristics in model 2 and social statuses in model 3. There are also 
significant age and educational differences in emotional expressiveness; 
younger and more educated persons report that they express their emo- 
tions more readily than their older and less educated peers (see model 2). 

It is, however, noteworthy that we find significant gender differences 
for only two of the five items included in our summary measure of emo- 
tional expressiveness. Women are more likely than men to disagree with 
the statement, “I keep my emotions to myself” (see model 4). Similarly, 
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women are more likely than men to disagree with the statement, “When 
anxious, I try not to worry anyone else” (see model 7). The gender co- 
efficients for both of these items remain significant after respondents’ 
sociodemographic and status characteristics are included in models 5, 6, 
8, and 9. We would like to point out that our results for the second item 
strongly suggest that women are less rather than more likely than men 
to conceal (i.e., manage) their expressions when they are feeling anxious 
in order to protect other people from experiencing unpleasant emotions. 
In other words, women appear to be less concerned about other people’s 
feelings when they themselves are experiencing these particular negative 
emotions. 

It is also noteworthy that we do not find a significant gender difference 
for the sixth item of emotional expression, which was not included in our 
summary measure. In contrast to cultural beliefs and Hochschild's nor- 
mative theory about emotion, men are not more likely than women to 
agree with the statement, “When I'm angry, I let people know" (see model 
19), and this pattern holds after respondents’ sociodemographic and status 
characteristics are held constant in models 20 and 21.'' Despite this last 
finding, there nevertheless appears to be at least some support for the 
notion that women express their emotions more readily than men in 
general." 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Americans believe that women are more emotional and emotionally ex- 
pressive than men and that males and females differ in the frequency 
with which they experience and express specific emotions. However, it 
was unclear whether men's and women's affective experiences and be- 
havior are consistent with those beliefs, since we lacked systematic in- 


и Interestingly, our analyses indicate that neither the dichotomous nor the continuous 
parental status variable significantly predicts the expression of anger—a finding that 
is inconsistent with Ross and Willigen's (1996) research. Once again, it is likely that 
this inconsistency in findings is due to differences in our respective measures of anger. 
12 Although the purpose of our study is to assess whether men and women differ in 
self-reports of feelings and expressive behavior rather than to explain self-reports of 
feelings and expressive behavior (and gender differences therein), it is noteworthy that 
the Ё? for all of our analyses are very low—despite the inclusion of key sociological 
variables in our models. While we completely agree with Schachter and Singer's (1962) 
and Thoits's (1989) arguments that the context in which situations occur influence 
individuals’ emotional responses, with the exception of anger, the emotions module 
did not include information about the particular situations that elicited respondents' 
feelings nor the specific contexts surrounding the eliciting situations. We strongly sus- 
pect that the omission of this information from our models helps account for our very 
low R’. 
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formation about the frequencies and distributions of subjective feelings 
and expressive behavior in the United States. In this article, we assessed 
whether men and women differ in affective experience and behavior by 
focusing on their self-reports of everyday subjective feelings and expres- 
sive behavior. We also evaluated whether the patterns observed for men 
and women are consistent with two sociological theories about emotion 
as well as two sociological theories about gender. Overall, based on our 
findings from a national sample of adults, we conclude that there is little 
correspondence between men's and women's feelings and expressive be- 
havior and gender-linked cultural beliefs about emotion. 

In contrast to cultural beliefs, our analyses revealed that women do not 
report more frequent emotional experiences than men in general. We did, 
however, find differences in the frequency with which men and women 
report positive and negative emotions. While men report more frequent 
positive feelings than women, women report more frequent negative feel- 
ings than men. We also found that women's more frequent negative emo- 
tions are explained by their lower household incomes. Although we cannot 
address this issue with the data at hand, researchers should examine 
whether gender inequality in the workplace and family also contributes 
to gender inequality in the frequency of negative, and especially positive, 
feelings. 

Further analyses revealed differences in the frequency with which men 
and women report specific emotions. Men report more frequent feelings 
of calm and excitement, whereas women report more frequent feelings of 
anxiety and sadness. While gender differences in calm and anxious feelings 
are explained by male-female differences in living with young children, 
gender differences in excited and sad feelings remain significant. Women's 
more frequent feelings of sadness are consistent with cultural beliefs as 
well as the vast literature on gender and depression. We did not, however, 
find a gender difference in the frequency of anger. In fact, our analyses 
showed that women's anger is more intense and of longer duration than 
men's, In light of cultural beliefs about gender and anger, it is ironic that 
women are also more likely than men to view their anger as appropriate. 
A next step for research is to assess whether men and women differ in 
the frequency with which they report other feelings—such as empathy, 
sympathy, grief, gratitude, frustration, humiliation, disgust, jealousy, be- 
trayal, guilt, and remorse—as well as determine whether differences be- 
tween men's and women's structural positions (including their socioeco- 
nomic status and role involvements) are responsible for such differences. 

Additional analyses further revealed some differences in the ways in 
which men and women cope with their anger. Recall that while women 
are more likely to talk about their feelings with others and pray, men are 
more likely to use mood-altering substances. We noted earlier that our 
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findings on adults echo the findings of psychological research on children 
and adolescents, which shows that females express anger verbally, whereas 
males express anger behaviorally (Brody 1993, 1997; Frost and Averill 
1982; Kring 2000). These findings are also consistent with Thoits’s (1991) 
study of college students, which shows that women cope with stressful 
experiences by seeking social support. Since certain emotions underlie 
emotional well-being and emotional distress, these findings provide some 
indirect support for recent claims that males and females may differ in 
the expression, but not necessarily the experience, of emotional problems 
(Aneshensel 1992; Lennon 1987; Rosenfield 1999; Rosenfield et al. 2000; 
Simon 2002). These findings also suggest that future research should focus 
on the meaning, significance, antecedents, and consequences of anger (as 
well as other emotions) for women relative to men. 

Finally, we found that women report that they express their emotions 
more readily than men, which persists after respondents’ sociodemo- 
graphic and status characteristics are held constant (see also Thoits 1991). 
When considered in tandem with our findings for the summary measure 
of emotional experience, this last finding is consistent with some devel- 
opmental psychologists’ claim that expression of emotion may be more 
heavily socialized than the experience of emotion (Brody 1993; Kring and 
Gordon 1998). It is possible that males learn to conceal their feelings, 
whereas females learn to more freely express their emotions. We found it 
interesting that while women report that they express their emotions more 
readily than men in general, men do not report that they express anger 
more readily than women. Unfortunately, data limitations prevented us 
from assessing whether men and women differ in the expression of sad- 
ness, an important issue for theory and research on gender and emotion 
as well as for gender and mental health.” 

It is, however, important to emphasize that our findings for the sum- 
mary measure of emotional expressiveness should be interpreted cau- 
tiously since some of the items included in this measure are very general. 
Psychological research indicates that self-report measures based on ques- 
tions that do not include a specific emotion and a specific time frame are 
more vulnerable to social desirability than measures based on questions 
about a specific emotion within a specific time frame (Kelly and Hutson- 
Comeaux 1999; Shields 2002). Indeed, this research finds that gender 
differences in self-reports of emotion that are consistent with cultural 
beliefs are more likely to occur the more general the question and the 
more distant the occurrence of the emotion. Unlike our measures of emo- 


14 See Mirowsky and Ross (1995) for an interesting discussion and sophisticated analysis 
of gender differences in emotional expressiveness, feelings of sadness and anger, and 
symptoms of emotional distress—including depression. 
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tional experience—which are based on questions about the number of 
days in the previous week respondents experienced 19 specific feelings— 
our summary measure of expressiveness may, therefore, be vulnerable to 
social desirability. Recall that we found significant gender differences in 
only two of the five items in this measure, and one of those items—"I 
keep my emotions to myself"—is very general. Future research should 
include self-report measures of emotional expressiveness that are emotion 
specific and time limited. Since emotional expressions are observable phe- 
nomena, future research should also include observational data. Our fail- 
ure to find much correspondence between men's and women's everyday 
subjective feelings and cultural beliefs about males! and females! emotions 
provides indirect evidence that our measures of emotional experience do 
not reflect social desirability. 

In light of pervasive cultural beliefs about gender differences in emo- 
tion, we were initially surprised to find that the men and women in this 
national sample differ little in their self-reported emotional lives and won- 
dered what could explain our “по difference" results. One potential ex- 
planation is that we failed to include variables in our models that suppress 
the relationship between gender and emotion. This possibility is, however, 
unlikely because our analyses contain a sizable array of independent var- 
iables—including household income as well as marital, parental, and em- 
ployment status—which typically help explain gender differences in emo- 
tional well-being and distress. Indeed, we found that differences in the 
frequency with which men and women report certain positive and neg- 
ative feelings are explained by these variables. 

Alternatively, it is possible that our *no difference" results for everyday 
subjective feelings are not “real” because they are based on invalid mea- 
sures. Although we do not think this is the case for reasons discussed 
above, we do believe that multiple types of data should ideally be used 
in empirical work on emotion, particularly on emotional experience. 
In contrast to expressive behavior—which is directly accessible to out- 
siders—feelings are known only to the person experiencing them. Since 
subjective feelings can only be ascertained though self-reports, there may 
be little alternative but to rely on self-report measures in emotions re- 
search. However, sociologists should make every attempt to supplement 
self-reports of feelings in surveys with self-reports from in-depth inter- 
views, daily dairies, and/or experiments in future work. 

Taken as а whole, our findings for emotional experience are more con- 
sistent with predictions based on Kemper's structural theory about emo- 
tion and structural theories about gender than with predictions based on 
Hochschild's normative theory about emotion and Parsons's functional 
theory about gender. Women do not report move frequent emotional ex- 
periences than men in general, although men and women differ in the 
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frequency with which they report certain positive and negative feelings— 
which is explained by differences between their social positions. 

In fact, our results illustrate what Mills (1959) referred to as the con- 
nections between social structure and the private feelings of individuals. 
Sociologists of mental health have long argued that individuals’ position 
in social structure—including their socioeconomic status and role involve- 
ments—affect their emotional well-being by differentially exposing them 
to stressful situations (Pearlin 1989; Mirowsky and Ross 2003). Our find- 
ings indicate that individuals’ structural location and role involvements 
also affect their day-to-day emotions—presumably by differentially ex- 
posing them to positive and negative emotion eliciting situations. It is, 
however, possible, if not likely, that cultural beliefs interact with structural 
factors in complex and little understood ways to influence men’s and 
women’s everyday subjective feelings. 

In reflecting on our findings, we are no longer too surprised that most 
of men’s and women’s self-reports of feelings are inconsistent with beliefs 
about gender differences in emotion. After all, sociologists have been de- 
bunking beliefs about various social groups in the United States for some 
time. It is, however, instructive to think about the origins of our beliefs 
about gender and emotion and to speculate about why they persist. 

Historians have documented that Americans’ beliefs about women’s 
emotionality and men’s unemotionality (or emotional reserve) are rooted 
in 19th-century gender ideologies, which were used to justify the division 
of labor between women and men that developed during the early stages 
of industrial capitalism. According to Stearns and Stearns (1986), women’s 
roles involved caring for family members within the private sphere of the 
home, which required emotional sensitivity to others and the suppression 
of anger. In contrast, men’s roles involved earning a family wage in the 
public sphere of work, which required emotional reserve but permitted 
anger. Clearly, the division of labor between men’s and women’s roles is 
less rigid today than it was earlier in our nation’s history due to broad 
social changes that have occurred since this period. Although research 
documents the persistence of gender inequality in the workplace and fam- 
ily, women are actively involved in the labor force and men are actively 
involved in family life. Why, then, do these beliefs about gender and 
emotion persist? It is possible that we continue to believe that women are 
more emotional than men because they may be more likely than men to 
express their emotions. Gender differences in expressive behavior, which 
is an outward and observable manifestation of deeply private emotional 
experience, may reinforce, maintain, and ultimately reproduce cultural 
beliefs about gender and emotion. This is an important issue not only for 
emotions and gender researchers but also for sociologists more generally, 
since cultural beliefs about men’s and women’s emotions may continue 
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to be used to justify gender inequality in the family, workplace, polity, 
and society. 

Our article contributes to the growing literatures on emotion in general 
and gender and emotion in the United States in particular, but there are 
some obvious limitations to our research. Most important, data limitations 
prevented us from examining the situations that elicited men’s and 
women’s feelings as well as the social contexts surrounding these eliciting 
situations. Sociologists of emotion emphasize the importance of contextual 
factors for understanding children’s, adolescents’, and adults’ emotional 
responses to situations (Smith-Lovin 1995; Thoits 1989; Lively and Powell 
2001). An emphasis on situational contexts is also evident in much psy- 
chological work on emotion (Brody 1997; Kelly and Hutson-Comeaux 
1999; Kring 2000; Shields 2002). Indeed, a central argument of contem- 
porary emotions theorists that we acknowledged earlier is that the social 
contexts in which situations occur are crucial for a specific emotional 
response (Schachter and Singer 1962; Thoits 1989). While contextual fac- 
tors undoubtedly play a role in the experience (and expression) of a wide 
range of everyday feelings, they are likely to be especially valuable for 
understanding men’s and women’s anger. Future research should identify 
the situational contexts that elicit anger as well as other emotions for 
women compared to men as well as identify the targets and psychological 
consequences of anger and other emotions. 

Despite some data limitations—which future research should strive to 
overcome—our study challenges longstanding and widely held beliefs 
about men’s and women’s everyday subjective feelings and expressive 
behavior that are part of the emotion culture in the United States. At the 
same time, our study invites sociologists of emotion and sociologists of 
gender to systematically examine the multiple ways in which contem- 
porary social arrangements—including men’s and women’s structural po- 
sitions and role experiences as well as cultural beliefs and norms about 
both gender and emotion—shape affective experiences and behavior. 
While our research sheds light on men’s and women’s self-reports of 
feelings and expressive behavior in the United States today, there is still 
much to be learned about the complex linkages between gender and 
emotion. 
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TABLE A1 
MEANS AND SDs FOR FEELINGS 





TOTAL MALES FEMALES 





А Р 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD  VALUES* RELIABILITY 
N pP 1,346 594 752 
All feelings .............. 45.10 14.66 45.10 15.16 45.10 14.27 NS 65 
All positive feelings .... 27.33 10.19 28.30 10.17 26.56 10.14 .002 76 
АП negative feelings .... 17.77 14.14 16.80 13.87 18.55 14.31 .024 .84 
Calm feelings ........... 13.64 5.78 14.01 5.74 13.35 5.80 .038 44 
Calm. сера аса реке: 457 2.33 4.83 2.29 4.37 2.35 000 
Contented ............ 4:53 2.46 4.50 2.54 4.57 2.40 NS 
At еазе ................ 4.54 2.35 4.69% 2.33 4.42 2.36 .039 
Excitement .............. 13.68 6.23 14.29 6.31 13.20 6.13 .002 .67 
Happy ................ 5.30 2.00 5.35 200 5.26 2.01 № 
Excited ................ 3.63 2.30 3.81 2.22 3.49 2.36 010 
Overjoyed ............ 179 214 1.922 228 169 2.02 051 
Proud ................. 2.97 2.32 3.21 2.32 2.17 2.31 001 
Anxiety .................. 7.73 6.60 7.22 6.39 813 6.74 .011 .69 
Fearful ................ 1.16 1.93 1.05 179 125 204 NS 
Anxious ............... 2.26 2.25 2.19 2.19 232 2.29 NS 
Restless ............... 1.50 2.25 1.56 2.30 1.44 2.20 NS 
Worried ............... 2.81 271 241 2.57 3.12 2.78 000 
Sadness .................. 4.29 4.76 3.73 4.44 4.74 4.96 .000 .73 
Blue... 1.19 182 1.06 175 130 187 .015 
Sad ies d ers 1.64 1.90 1.42 1.81 1.81 1.96 .000 
Lonely ................ 1.46 2.17 1.25 201 1.63 227  .001 
Anger .................... 4.70 4.92 4.75 5.01 4.66 484 NS .86 
Outraged ............. 1.52 188 1.48 1.86 1.55 1.90 № 
Mad .....::. e 1.69 1.92 1.75 1.97 1.64 1.88 № 
Angry ................. 1.49 1.77 1.51 1.79 1.46 1.75 NS 
Shame ................... 1.06 2.02 1.11 2.05 1.02 2.00 NS .63 
Ashamed .............. 47 1.16 47 1.13 41 1.17 № 
Embarrassed ......... 59 1.21  .63 1.28 55 115 NS 


NOTE.—Nos. in parentheses are SDs. 
* P values are based on two-tailed tests. 
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ТАВГЕ В1 
MEANS AND SDs FOR ALL ANGER-RELATED VARIABLES 


ке ___—————Є——— 








Total Males Females P Values* 
D AT TETTE: 1,035 444 591 
Intensity of anger .......................... 6.24 5.83 6.54 :000 
(2.43) (2.41) (2.40) 
Length of time of anger .................... 3.53 3.35 3.67 001 
(1.48) (1.43) (1.50) 
Felt reaction was appropriate .............. 6.40 6.20 6.54 NS 
(3.32) (3.31) (3.32) 
Coping with angry feelings: 
Thought about the situation ............. 35 .37 .34 NS 
(48) (48) (.47) 
Had a drink or took a pill ............... .06 ..08 05 № 
(.24) (.27) (.22) 
Talked to the person I was angry at ..... 37 34 39 NS 
(48) (.47) (.49) 
Talked to someone else .................. .59 St 64 000 
(.49) (.50) (.48) 
Tried to forget її......................... 31 34 .29 № 
(46) (47) (46) 
Tried to change the situation ............ 27 27 27 NS 
(44) (44) (45) 
Prayed for help from God ............... .28 .20 34 000 
(.45) (.40) (.47) 
Fantasized about а magical solution ..... .07 .07 .07 NS 
(26) (.26) (.26) 
Went out to get some exercise ........... 14 14 15 № 
(35) (35) (.36) 
Yelled or hit something .................. .08 .08 .08 NS 
(27) (.27) (.27) 
Waited for feelings to pass ............... .29 30 .29 NS 
(.46) (.46) (.45) 
Tried to accept the situation ............. 47 45 48 NS 
(.50) (.50) (.50) 
Left the situation ........................ AS 15 16 NS 
(36) (.36) (37) 
"Thought about how to get revenge ...... .06 05 07 NS 
(.24) (.22) (.25) 
Planned how to end the relationship ..... 10 08 12 049 
(.30) (.27) (.32) 
Other reasons ........................... 04 04 05 № 
(.20) (.19) (.22) 


NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are SDs. 
* P values are based on two-tailed tests. 
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TABLE C1 
MEANS AND SDs FOR EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIVENESS 








P 
Total Males Females Values* 
ДЇ MUTET: 683 310 373 
Emotional expressiveness’ ..... 13.86 13.57 14.10 
(3.11) (3.04) (3.15) .024 
I keep my emotions to my- 3.08 2.96 3.18 
self ..... ОЕСР (1.19) (1.17) (119) .017 
When anxious, I try not to 2.34 2.27 2.40 
worry anyone else* ........ (.90) (.82) (96) .050 
I don't tell friends some- 2.61 2.55 2.65 
thing upsetting ............ (1.03) (1.00) (106 NS 
I try to be pleasant so as 2.19 2.20 2.19 
not to upset others* ....... (.83) (.82) (.84) NS 
I'm not afraid to show my 3.63 3.58 3.68 
feelings .................... (1.10) (1.08) (1.11) NS 
When I'm angry, I let peo- 3.46 3.41 3.50 
ple know? .................. (1.15) (1.13) (1.16) NS 
Моте.—М = 683. 


* P values are based on two-tailed tests. 

t This summary measure is based on the first five items shown below. High scores indicate 
greater emotional expressiveness. 

* High scores on this variable reflect disagreements with the statement. 

+ This variable was reverse coded. High scores reflect agreements with the statement. 
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This article seeks to critically engage the new literature on immigrant 
transnationalism. Connectivity between source and destination 
points is an inherent aspect of migrations, but migration networks 
generate a multiplicity of “imagined communities,” organized along 
different, often conflicting principles. Consequently, what immigra- 
tion scholars describe as transnationalism is usually its opposite: 
highly particularistic attachments antithetical to those by-products 
of globalization denoted by the concept of “transnational civil so- 
ciety.” Moreover, migrants do not make their communities alone: 
states and state politics shape the options for migrant and ethnic 
trans-state social action. International migrants and their descen- 
dants do repeatedly engage in concerted action across state bound- 
aries, but the use, form, and mobilization of the connections linking 
“here” and “there” are contingent outcomes subject to multiple po- 
litical constraints. 


At the turn of the 21st century, globalization is the order of the day. With 
international migration bringing the alien “other” from third world to 
first, and worldwide trade and communications amplifying the feedbacks 
traveling in the opposite direction, the view that nation-state and society 
normally converge has waned. Instead, social scientists are looking for 
new ways to think about the connections between “here” and “there,” as 
evidenced by the interest in the many things called transnational. Those 
studying international migration evince particular excitement. Observing 
that migration produces a plethora of connections spanning home and 
host societies, these scholars proclaim the emergence of transnational 
communities. 
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Connectivity between source and destination points is an inherent as- 
pect of the migration phenomenon—no surprise given the social networks 
that channel the process. However, those networks generate, not one, but 
a multiplicity of imagined communities (Anderson 1983), organized along 
different, often conflicting principles, whether related to the scale of ag- 
gregation (local vs. national) or to the opposing visions of the community 
in question. On occasion, these imagined communities conform to the root 
meaning of transnational—extending beyond loyalties that connect to any 
specific place of origin or ethnic or national group. Yet what immigration 
scholars describe as transnationalism is usually its opposite: highly par- 
ticularistic attachments antithetical to those by-products of globalization 
denoted by the concept of “transnational civil society” and its related 
manifestations (Florini 2000). 

Moreover, migrants do not make their communities alone. Intellectual 
fashions notwithstanding, states and the politics conducted within their 
borders fundamentally shape the options for migrant and ethnic trans- 
state social action. 

First, states seek to control movement across territorial boundaries— 
exit as well as entry. Therefore, defining transnationalism in terms of the 
“regular and sustained” cross-border activities of individuals, as do Portes 
and his associates (Portes, Guarnizo, and Landolt 1999), takes for granted 
what needs to be explained. Doing so also makes freedom of movement 
the point of departure, as if this were not a world divided by states, many 
of them expelling their undesirable residents or closing their doors to 
foreigners. 

Second, state controls operate at internal as well as external levels, 
seeking to regulate membership in the national collectivity, as well as 
movement across territorial borders. That both boundaries prove leaky 
is the rule, not the exception (Krasner 1995). More relevant is the vari- 
ability in the degree to which internal and external boundaries are in- 
stitutionalized and the means and intensity by which states police them. 
Together, these factors condition the ability of migrants living “here” to 
act in ways that yield leverage “there.” 

Third, civil society actors in both host and destination countries raise 
questions regarding the allegiance and political bona fides of persons 
whose social identities are largely framed by their connections to two 
states. The terms of national belonging are almost always the subject of 
conflict; variations in political culture ensure that they also differ from 
one nation-state to the other. 

Fourth, the relationship among states affects the scope for multiple 
versus exclusive national loyalties. The security/solidarity nexus waxes 
and wanes with the degree of interstate tension. Dual loyalty becomes a 
particularly intense issue when belligerency develops between host and 
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sending countries. Thus, while international migrants and their descen- 
dants recurrently engage in concerted action across state boundaries, the 
use, form, and mobilization of the connections linking here and there are 
contingent outcomes subject to multiple political constraints. 

We develop this argument in the following pages. Engaging the existing 
literature, we argue that conventional social science overlaps with folk 
understandings that nation-states normally contain societies (as implied 
by the concept of “American society”), which is why the appearance of 
foreigners and their foreign attachments are viewed as anomalies expected 
to disappear. Our point of departure is utterly different. Networks of 
people, information, and goods regularly span the boundaries of the state, 
leading international migration to consistently recur. Since a container 
model of society enjoys widespread legitimacy, the arrival of foreigners 
persistently sparks state efforts to bound the societies they enclose, as well 
as civil society attempts to reinforce the boundaries of the national com- 
munity that international migration threatens to disrupt. Consequently, 
the standard depiction of assimilation and transnationalism as competing 
theoretical perspectives or analytic concepts is misleading. While the 
sociological dictionary defines “assimilation” as the decline of an ethnic 
difference (Alba and Nee 2003), assimilation is also the making of 
difference between national peoples. As ideology of the nation-state so- 
ciety, the sociology of assimilation necessarily obscures coercive efforts to 
build a nation-state society by excluding outsiders—via control of external 
borders—and to distinguish between members and unacceptable residents 
of the territory—through regulation of the internal boundaries leading to 
citizenship and legal residence. Likewise, for transnationalism, the rele- 
vant forms of social action do not transcend difference but rather are 
directed entirely toward specific places or groups. In the end, assimilation 
and transnationalism are each as particularistic as the other. The collision 
between these processes defines the phenomenon of interest to us here. 

Rejecting the conventional views, we outline an alternative approach 
that emphasizes the interactions of migrants with states and civil society 
actors in both sending and receiving countries. We apply that approach 
to show how sustained comparisons across time and place illuminate the 
sources of variation in migrant trans-state politics, a matter obscured by 
the current literature, preoccupied with the single case of the United States 
and a dehistoricized fixation on the contemporary period. 


THE CAREER OF A CONCEPT 


The concept of “immigrant transnationalism” entered the literature 
through the work of anthropologists Glick-Schiller, Basch, and Szanton- 
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Blanc (1992), who argued that the emergence of transnational social fields 
linking particular sending and destination countries represented a break 
with the past. Contrary to historical patterns and received social science 
notions, neither settlement nor the severing of home country ties was 
inevitable. In the contemporary age of migration, rather, “transmigrants 

. . maintain, build, and reinforce multiple linkages with their countries 
of origins” (Glick-Schiller, Basch, and Szanton-Blanc 1995, p. 52), thereby 
expanding the range of “home” to encompass both here and there. Such 
a fundamental change required entirely new concepts: “transnationalism” 
identified the social connections between receiving and sending countries; 
“transmigrants” denoted the people who forged and kept those ties alive 
(Glick-Schiller et al. 1992). 

Though the new idea quickly caught on, conceptual disagreements soon 
emerged. One view emphasized transnationalism, a complex but funda- 
mentally closed set of relationships so encompassing as to virtually erase 
the distinction between here and there. The influential formulation de- 
veloped by Portes and his associates exemplifies this stance: for them, the 
concept of transnationalism is delimited “to occupations and activities 
that require regular and sustained social contact over time across national 
borders for their implementation” (Portes et al. 1999). A different ap- 
proach, emphasizing transnational practices, as opposed to a transnational 
condition of being, replaces the fine lines associated with transnationalism 
with a continuum: here, the regular, sustained trans-state practices un- 
derscored by Portes and his associates shade off into something more 
erratic and less intense (Levitt 20010). 

Further difficulties arose in conceptualizing the cross-border activities 
that interact with migrants’ transnational engagements. One formulation 
contrasts the “transnationalism from above” of corporations and states 
with the “transnationalism from below” of international migrants (Smith 
and Guarnizo 1998). The severing of enterprise from its original, national 
base exemplifies the core of the transnational concept. Describing the 
actions of states as transnational, however, deprives the concept of analytic 
leverage, as it is meant to distinguish cross-border, nonstate actors from 
states and to show how the two constrain and shape one another. An 
alternative, identifying the linkage between sending states and their mem- 
bers on foreign soil as exemplifying the “deterritorialized nation-state,” 
stretches the definition of the state beyond meaning. States only legiti- 
mately possess the power of coercion within their own borders, and con- 
sular activities abroad depend on the acquiescence of hosts. 

Additional conceptual permutations will surely arise. However, no dis- 
agreement exists regarding the relationship between immigrant transna- 
tionalism and receiving states, largely because the matter has not been 
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raised? Aware that immigrant dual loyalties may produce allergic reac- 
tions among their hosts, scholars have sought to calm such fears, noting 
that home country allegiances rarely persist to the second generation, in 
which event transnational activities should be accepted, as they “can 
actually facilitate successful adaptation” (Portes 1999, p. 472). While the 
advice may be sensible, the absence of any concerted effort to analyze the 
relationship between immigrant transnationalism and receiving states and 
civil society actors is a fundamental omission. 


The Politics of Here and There 


With sympathizers, if not adherents, of the transnationalist view at the 
helm of three scholarly journals (Diaspora, Identities, and Global Net- 
works); an international center on transnational communities based at 
Oxford University; and' a legion of supportive books, articles, and dis- 
sertations pouring out across the social sciences, the transnationalist mo- 
ment would seem to be now? One hesitates to be left standing in the 
station when the train is so obviously departing. Still, perhaps there is 
time for a spirited warning before everyone gets on board. 

We agree that this new literature has drawn scholars’ attention to a 
salient aspect of international migration. Alas, it has not delivered on its 
promise. International phenomena can be distinguished from those that 
are transnational. As argued by international relations scholars since the 
1960s, the former pertains to relations between states, the latter to insti- 
tutions extending beyond and even encompassing states. But one simply 
has to invoke any of the many transnational institutions—whether the 
market, the Catholic Church, or the more recent networks of human rights 
activists—to see that transnational phenomena, properly speaking, have 
at best variable relevance to the migration cases at hand. It would be 
otherwise were we talking about the last great age of migration, when 
no small proportion of the international movers understood themselves 
to be “workers of the world.” But at the turn of the 21st century, the best 
approximation of transnationalism of this sort is to be found among the 
*transnational capitalist class" (Sklair 2001), still bound to its country of 
origin, but increasingly oriented toward the elimination of economic na- 


? Smith and Guarnizo provide the exception that proves the rule. While noting that 
“agents of ‘receiving states’ remain relevant actors" (1998, p. 9), they only devote a 
paragraph to the matter. We have found only one scholar who pursues the matter 
further (Ostergaard-Nielsen 2001a, 20015) and none who focuses on the United States, 
otherwise the main topic of attention. 

з For the Oxford program, funded by the U.K. Economic and Social Research Council 
from 1997—2003, see http:;//www.transcomm.ox.ac.uk, including a list of 62 working 
papers and a Routledge book series, with 11 titles, as of this writing. 
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tionalism. By contrast, the political behavior described by scholars of 
contemporary immigrant transnationalism is altogether different, involv- 
ing long-distance, trans-state affiliations of a particularist sort—a form 
of social action entirely distinguishable from transnationalism in any of 
its incarnations. 

The matter could be resolved easily if it were just a matter of nomen- 
clature. Unfortunately, the literature conflates aspects of the phenomena 
intrinsically related to migration across nation-states with those that 
emerge under internal and international migration. Many of the most 
influential studies of immigrant transnationalism (Rouse 1995; R. Smith 
2002; Levitt 2001a) actually examine the trans-state connections between 
particular places here and there—localistic ties reappearing in similar form 
just about everywhere that long-distance migration occurs. For example, 
Midwestern migrants to California in the 1920s created state-based as- 
sociations that picnicked, through the 1960s, in the same Los Angeles 
public parks where Guatemalan and Mexican associations gather today. 
Similarly, the governors of Iowa made the trek to California to campaign 
among their “paisanos” long before the governors of the Mexican states 
of Zacatecas and Jalisco thought to do the same.* Such affiliations and 
organizations based on distant hometowns result from the interaction 
between natives and strangers and not necessarily the encounter between 
nationals and foreigners. Thus, discovering connections between villages 
or communities here and there hardly qualifies as transnational, as the 
same relationship reoccurs within almost any domestic or international 
migration. 

To the extent that migrant bilocalism is a product of the migration 
experience, it represents a break with the experience of the stay-at-homes. 
Therefore, it also serves as a vehicle for innovation in the interaction 
between the migrants and their connections still at home, making the use 
of holistic metaphors—like transnational community or village—inappro- 
priate. Bilocalism can be a stage in the development of a broader set of 
identities, but not necessarily; often it works in the opposite direction, as 
the hometown association competes with other forms of organization that 
emphasize politics or ideology over affective ties. To survive, hometown 
associations have to unite right and left, believers and secularists, pro- 
letarians and entrepreneurs—which is why their antipolitical bias is often 
so strong. Those conflicts also highlight a history of consistent contention 
over the precise nature of the homeland community to which loyalty is 
owed, suggesting that the literature’s conceptualization of transnation- 
alism is largely reification. 


“See our manuscript, “Immigrant ‘Transnationalism’ Reconsidered,” at http://reposi- 
tories.cdlib.org/uclasoc/ for more on this topic. 
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Trans-state Migrant Social Action 


If the concept of transnationalism cannot cover the many discrete, op- 
posing phenomena to which its scholarly advocates would have it refer, 
the proliferation of ties extending beyond the territory that states seek to 
enclose does merit close attention. These connections only violate those 
tenets of nationalist ideology that define normality as the conditions under 
which a nation is separate and distinct from the world found on its edges 
(Wimmer and Glick-Schiller 2002). While nationalist ideology and social 
science theory on the topic overlap—as unintentionally implied by Guar- 
nizo et al. (2003, p. 6), who position themselves against a “theoretical 
perspective” that “expects immigrants to have a single identity, national 
allegiance, and representation in one national polity"—the analyst’s job 
is to take critical distance from the native theory of the world, not to use 
it as the point of departure. 

As noted, networks of information, goods, and services regularly extend 
beyond the limits of state institutions. The mass international migrations 
of the turn of the 20th and 21st centuries have entailed one-time return 
migration, repeat migration, and circular migration, as well as migration 
for settlement. Such flows leave large numbers of persons moving back 
and forth, not certain where to settle, let alone how much importance to 
place on the connections to here versus there. Gradually, the networks 
that breach the nation-state society pull migrants away from home en- 
vironments, encouraging settlement. The short- to medium-term horizons, 
however, may look different. As long as migration increases, so does the 
prevalence of cross-border ties, a factor affecting the dispositions of vet- 
eran migrants and the opportunities they confront. 

Since our interests lie in the constitutive aspects of movement across 
borders, we emphasize that states make migrations international by 
bounding territories and defining the nations they seek to enfold (Zolberg 
1999). Population movement across state boundaries is inherently a ро- 
litical matter: it threatens to sever the alignment of territory, political 
institutions, and society that states try so hard to create. From the stand- 
point of the receiving states, international migrants are aliens, not just 
strangers. Their arrival makes the relationship between nationals and 
foreigners a matter of domestic as well as foreign policy. A similar situation 
holds on the sending side, as international migration represents a two- 
fold threat to the sending state's power. Exit weakens the home state's 
ability to cage and penetrate its population. Access to another territory 
and its greater economic and ideological resources gives migrants new- 
found leverage to effect change at home. 

Migration represents both threat and opportunity for sending and re- 
ceiving states that negotiate bilateral agreements like the bracero program, 
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which imported Mexicans for work in the United States, or postwar Eu- 
ropean “guest worker” programs Wanting labor control and temporary 
migration without settlement, both sides collude to stifle independent mi- 
grant action, which is why sending states can extend surveillance and 
policing to the territory of the receiving state with the latter’s assent. 
However, even officially invited guests come to stay. The same naturally 
applies to migrations that take a more autonomous form. Once embedded, 
and at least partially freed from state control, migrant networks create 
the potential for forms of trans-state social action, to which others in host 
and home contexts then respond. 

As states are membership organizations, with formal citizenship rules 
conditioning the potential for participation in host and home contexts 
(Brubaker 1992), migrant membership becomes an object of contestation 
on both ends of the chain. Ethnic or migrant cross-border social action 
is therefore a “matter of state,” but societal influences invariably come 
into play, especially since the spheres of ethnocultural and formal mem- 
bership only rarely coincide. National identity is relational, defined in 
contrast to alien and external states and people. However, international 
migrations take aliens from outside the state’s territory and bring them 
inside, either directly, as in the receiving states, or indirectly, via the 
networks that link persons in the home territory to associates in foreign 
places, as in the sending states. Alien persons or persons with alien con- 
nections are subject to suspicion. Their affiliations with foreign people 
and places put questions of belonging on the political agenda, leaving the 
legitimacy of migrant or ethnic trans-state social action under threat. 

Loyalty to more than one state has historically elicited negative public 
reaction. In receiving countries, foreign origins or attachments impede 
acceptance and generate persistent perceptions of disloyalty. Even in the 
United States, where a civic conception of nationhood prevails, dominant 
group members view African-, Asian-, Hispanic-, and Jewish-Americans 
as “open to divided loyalties and therefore less patriotic than ‘unhyphen- 
ated’ Americans” (Smith 1994, p. 9). Though circumscribing, not pre- 
venting, homeland-oriented activities, such suspicions show that cross- 
state migrant or ethnic membership is not an individual attribute, but 
rather an accomplishment effected through interaction with myriad actors. 

While the social organization of international migration variably sus- 
tains involvements both here and there, neither membership nor the 
means of maintaining ties on both sides is a matter for migrants to decide 
on their own. International migrants may “see themselves as transnational, 
as persons with two homelands,” as noted approvingly by Glick-Schiller 
and Fouron (1990, p. 341). That view, however, is hardly binding on 
anyone else, as evidenced by the past century’s record of producing ref- 
ugees without home or host, let alone persons without a state. States not 
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only confer a migrant’s rights to life in the territory; they regulate contacts 
across borders. In totalitarian states, where emigration is tantamount to 
betrayal, the regular and sustained contacts between source and desti- 
nation societies that supposedly distinguish transnationals from immi- 
grants are not just out of the question, but imperil sending-country res- 
idents whom the transnationals try to contact or help. Even liberal states 
control the travel of those over whom they have authority, limiting the 
scope for travel by immigrants whose home country stands in hostile 
relations to their host. 

The relationship among states also affects the conditions under which 
international migrants and their descendants can pursue homeland in- 
terests. In general, a peaceful world encourages states to relax the security/ 
solidarity nexus. International tension, let alone belligerence, provides the 
motivation to tighten up on those whose loyalties extend abroad (Arm- 
strong 1976). The specifics of the relationship between particular sending 
and receiving states matter even more. Homeland loyalties extending to 
allies or neutrals can be tolerated easily; those that link to less friendly, 
possibly hostile states are more likely to be suspect. Likewise, power 
differentials between sending and receiving states count. Migrant origins 
in a more powerful source raise questions about bona fides on both sides, 
as receiving and sending states have an interest in transforming migrant 
trans-state social actors into their agents. 

While states have often wrongly suspected international migrants of 
dual loyalty, they have not always erred: immigrants have occasionally 
served as instruments of some other authority here or there. That migrant 
cross-border social actors are more likely to be opponents than servants 
of the home state does not necessarily please receiving states concerned 
with international stability, the undermining of which is precisely what 
migrant long-distance nationalism can sometimes entail (Anderson 1998; 
Weiner 1993). Moreover, migratory and ethnic connections crossing state 
borders also provide the vehicle for diffusing conflicts from home country 
to host, adding international tensions to social antagonisms of mainly 
domestic origin. And alongside the benign activities emphasized by the 
literature, one has to note the more noxious record of those long-distance 
migrant and ethnic nationalists who have repeatedly used the most un- 
savory means. 

That migrant and ethnic social action should take benevolent and ma- 
lignant forms is no accident. They both inherently derive from the state- 
ness of the receiving environment, which constrains the tentacles of the 
sending state, creating degrees of freedom unknown before migration. 
Unfortunately, the scholars of immigrant transnationalism have been too 


5 See Hockenos (2003) for the pernicious consequences of "exile patriotism." 
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fond of the phenomenon they study to notice these unpleasant aspects. 
Were it otherwise, they would surely not have veered so far toward cel- 
ebrating the phenomenon they purported to analyze, depicting transna- 
tionalism as subversive and transnationals as grassroots actors challenging 
the hegemony of states and global capitalism “from below” (Rogers, Co- 
hen, and Vertovec 2001). Alas, reality bites back, since not all readers 
conclude that multiple national loyalties are a good thing. The purported 
prevalence of transnationalism gives those already thinking that the na- 
tional community is under threat additional reason to worry and insist 
that boundaries get rolled back (Huntington 1997). Understandably, ad- 
vocates of ethnic trans-state social action find such allergic responses 
displeasing. However, those reactions fully belong to the phenomenon, to 
be ignored only at the price of implicating oneself in a subject of which 
one should uniquely be a student. By limiting the transnational field of 
study to the generally pacific activities of groups whose cause may appear 
noble or innocuous, scholars obscure the conditions that foster or limit 
the full range of long-distance nationalisms in both receiving and sending 
contexts. 


Beyond the Here and Now 


To reprise, we are not rejecting transnationalism to revert to the so-called 
orthodox theories with which this literature is actually twinned. On the 
contrary, the phenomenon deserves serious scholarly attention, but only 
when redefined as the collision of the social organization of migration, 
and its state-spanning results, with reactive efforts by state and civil 
society actors to produce state-society alignment. These interactions in- 
volve a multiplicity of actors coming together in a broad range of com- 
binations and a variety of circumstances. 

However, the very limited sample of cases thus far considered, not the 
nature of the data collected, makes it hard to assess the range of possi- 
bilities. In theory, the literature’s reliance on case studies is irrelevant. 
The investigator can draw on such strategies as the negative, deviant, or 
critical case study to build in information from a much larger sample and 
thereby draw reliable inferences based on intensive study of just one case. 
Similarly, results from sample surveys are generalizable to the populations 
from which the surveys are drawn, but no further, unless the unstudied 
populations are instances of the same or similar case. The recent article 
by Guarnizo et al. (2003) surely represents an advance in its systematic 
comparison of a set of cross-border political activities among three im- 
migrant populations. Yet contemporary international migrations to the 
United States from small, weak countries on the U.S. periphery capture 
but a limited portion of the phenomenon in question. To illuminate its 
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full range and gain purchase on the broader set of variables in play, one 
needs to extend the range of cases. This is the task we now pursue, though 
in purely illustrative fashion, given this article's limited зсоре,5 

Temporal comparisons.—From the outset, the literature on immigrant 
transnationalism insisted that the contemporary experience represented a 
decisive break with the past. Historians immediately dissented, but the 
argument for discontinuity proved hard to abandon. For example, Portes 
and his associates (1999) first argued that the case for studying transna- 
tionalism rested on the very novelty of the phenomenon itself, but later, 
noting the historical precedents, they sought to rescue the concept by 
invoking the “fallacy of adumbration.” Conceding that the phenomenon 
was not new, they found that transnationalism illuminated previously 
unnoticed parallels linking “contemporary events with similar ones in the 
past” (Portes 2001, p. 184), and therefore they concluded that the concept 
yielded significant added value (Portes, Haller, and Guarnizo 2002). 

While agreeing that the phenomenon can be old hat, even as the concept 
does “new analytical work” (В. Smith 2003, pp. 722-23), scholars of im- 
migrant transnationalism (Levitt 2001а; Guarnizo 2001; К. Smith 2002; 
Foner 2000; Glick-Schiller 1999) still insist that the present significantly 
diverges from the past in the following ways: 


1. technological change has reduced the costs and time entailed in 
communication and travel; 

2. the shift from melting pot to multiculturalism has legitimated the 
expression of and organization around home-country loyalties; 

3. the nationalization of home-country societies has increased the sa- 
lience of the national identities with which immigrants arrived; and 

4. the advent of a new international human rights regime (labeled 
“postnationalism”) has diminished the difference between nationals 
and foreigners by circumscribing the power of receiving states. 


Few have taken issue with these conclusions, with Morawska’s the most 
notable dissent. Noting that nothing is ever quite the same, she argued 
that the “lifeworlds and diaspora politics of turn-of-the-century immi- 
grants share many of the supposedly novel features of present-day trans- 
nationalism” (2001, p. 178). 

These well-taken criticisms still leave fundamental difficulties unsaid, 
beginning with the insistence on a qualitative distinction between an ill- 
defined and unperiodized now and then. Claiming discontinuity, the stu- 
dents of immigrant transnationalism have effectively dehistoricized the 
present. They have also reproduced the familiar antinomies of social sci- 


* For full referencing of the historical and comparative material, as well as extended 
discussion, see our web-posted paper, “Immigrant ‘Transnationalism,’ Reconsidered.” 
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ence, most notably that of a closed past and open present (Amselle 2002), 
which is why the students of globalization, immigrant transnationalism, 
and transnational relations all end up with the same "discovery"—that it 
happened before and in surprisingly similar ways. 

More important, the students of immigrant transnationalism have not 
confronted the alternative hypothesis advanced by Arendt (1951) a half 
century ago. Due to the global spread of the state system and the nation- 
state society, the condition of having по home—not two homes—is what 
distinguishes now from then. Since World War I, states would rather “lose 

. . citizens than harbor people with different views” (Arendt [1951] 1996, 
p. 278). As the world has been completely organized into states, persons 
who lose a polity find “themselves thrown out of the family of nations 
altogether” (p. 294). The Arendtian and turn-of-the-21st century worlds 
may not be identical. However, the presence of 20 million refugees world- 
wide, large populations of illegal immigrants with limited rights even in 
liberal democracies, and continued resistance to claims for asylum 
(ONHCR 2000), suggest far greater resemblance than scholars of immi- 
grant transnationalism maintain. In the long view, the rise of massive 
state apparatuses controlling population movements between states rep- 
resents the most striking development. 

Moreover, contingency should be put back into the flow of history, 
implying that the current state of affairs is not inevitable, but rather is 
subject to unpredictable pressures of the sort that burst earlier eras of 
global interconnection asunder. The technological determinism asserted 
by the proponents of immigrant transnationalism deserves second 
thought. Earlier, the simple letter knitted together transoceanic migration 
networks with remarkable effectiveness. Moreover, a political environ- 
ment supportive of immigrant and ethnic long-distance nationalism 
should hardly be taken for granted. If responsibility for modestly relaxing 
the distinction between nationals and foreigners lies with domestic polit- 
ical actors, and not with new international norms or an international 
human rights regime (Joppke 1998), then domestic actors can also produce 
movement in the other direction. Likewise, the legitimacy currently ac- 
corded expression of homeland loyalties is better understood as a product 
of the moment, not a permanent feature of advanced democracies. Given 
that migrants’ trans-state particularism may conflict with the liberal uni- 
versalism of groups supporting immigrant rights, and that migrants re- 
main susceptible to dual loyalty changes associated with restrictive con- 
ceptions of the national community, a scaling back is always possible. 

Consequently, the analytic task can proceed neither through the con- 
struction of categorical oppositions nor through the search for parallels 
between now and then. Rather, one should focus on temporal variation 
in the political constellations shaping the environment for trans-state eth- 
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nic and migrant social action and on the sources of any such changes. 
We identify two axes of variation around which structured historical com- 
parisons can be pursued: one relating to a characteristic of the migrants, 
the second to characteristics of the interstate system. 

The migrants ——The trans-state particularism described as immigrant 
transnationalism presumes migrants, coming from nationalized societies 
where identity is defined by contrast to alien peoples and lands. However, 
the presence of trans-state social connections may not imply long-distance 
nationalism. The peasant migrants of the turn of the 20th century engaged 
in circular or recurrent migration and clustered in jobs and neighborhoods 
alongside their fellow hometowners, whom they joined in more formal 
associations. But as they also came from a set of folk societies not yet 
nationalized, they lacked the common traits and corporate sense that 
nation-building processes impart. Consequently, the literature (e.g., Foner 
2000, p. 173) engages in anachronism when insisting that persons not yet 
knowing that they were Italians or Poles, but intensely loyal to this home- 
town and not its neighbor, were nonetheless the “quintessential 
transnational(s)." 

Abandoning the game of determining who is really what, we find utility 
in emphasizing the relationship between the prior experience of nation- 
alization and the forms of trans-state social action that migrants pursue 
in the new setting. Compared to their turn-of-the-20th-century counter- 
parts, the migrants of the turn of the 21st century are generally more 
likely to come from nationalized societies in which internal differences 
have been diminished. Consequently, they arrive with loyalties extending 
considerably beyond the local level, making the national the more likely 
basis for mobilization and aggregation. 

However, some contemporary migrants come from weakly or only par- 
tially nationalized societies, yielding greater similarity to the newcomers 
of the last era of mass migration than usually acknowledged. The closest 
parallel involves migratory trade diasporas from Africa implanted 
throughout Europe and North America (Stoller 2002). They fully comply 
with Portes's strictures that transnationalism entail regular and recurrent 
trans-state contacts. Among these groupings, however, the national im- 
pulse has yet to take root; regional or religious attachments override those 
of nationality. On the other hand, because many postcolonial states are 
often arbitrarily assembled collections of multiethnic peoples, the state- 
seeking nationalisms that powerfully affected the migrants of the turn of 
the 20th century remain important today. 

Interstate velations.—The condition of interstate relations affects the 
ability to maintain national loyalties of a dualistic type. Advantage flows 
to state-seeking nationalists in the diaspora when their goals overlap with 
those of host-country social actors or authorities. The bounds of accept- 
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able, trans-state social action are easily crossed, however. Diaspora- 
induced conflict between host- and home-country authorities is often un- 
welcome, yielding host-country decisions to curtail migrants’ political 
activities oriented toward the homeland. 

Though relational—defining whom we are by contrast to those whom 
we are not—the constraints of national identity are variable. In peacetime, 
immigrants (and their descendants) can maintain identities that might 
seem mutually exclusive. The advent of war often forecloses those options. 
One can try to profess allegiance to two mutually belligerent states, but 
it is difficult, as no one is more threatening than the detested and feared 
“other” located within the boundaries of one’s own state. Moreover, the 
popular nature of modern wars threatens to transform immigrants from 
enemy foreign countries into internal foreign enemies. У 

Consideration of the experience in the United States shows that war 
does not yield a single, deterministic effect. World War I prompted the 
forced assimilation and destruction of German-America. As the total war 
of the 1941-45 era demanded the mobilization of all Americans, its ide- 
ological goals conflicted with the reality of ethnic discrimination, accel- 
erating the integration of the southern and eastern European origin 
groups. In somewhat similar, though paradoxical fashion, the same in- 
ternational constellation that spelled disaster for the Japanese-Americans 
benefited Chinese-Americans, who not only saw the (admittedly symbolic) 
lifting of the Chinese Exclusion Act, but also were allowed to mobilize 
on behalf of precisely the homeland that America had previously despised. 
Nonetheless, solidarity with coethnics abroad caused constant suspicion 
in official circles. When push came to shove, the demands for U.S. national 
solidarity overrode concerns for ethnic solidarity, as indicated by the be- 
havior of American Jews, whose beleaguered coethnics in Europe begged 
that their American cousins shake “the earth . . . to its foundations [so 
that] . . . the world be aroused" (Karski 1944, pp. 327—28), but to no 
avail. 

The ideological nature of international relations rendered immigrants 
vulnerable on grounds not just of alien origins, but also alien, *un- 
American" ideas. With the Cold War, adherence to communism barred 
one from naturalization, and deportation was employed to help destroy 
the left. Though virtually no one's loyalty was then beyond suspicion, 
groups with a vouchsafed status as enemies of the enemies of the United 
States had a green light to openly express old world ties and allegiances, 
as in the case of the so-called “captive nations" behind the Iron Curtain. 
However, one had to be careful about one's choice of enemies, since former 
foes sometimes became friends. In the 1950s, American Jews were un- 
happy about American aid to Germany, not to speak of its rearming and 
the return of countless ex-Nazis to positions of prominence, but they knew 
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enough to keep quiet. In the late 1960s, by contrast, because the campaign 
to “release” Jews from the Soviet Union positioned American Jews as the 
enemies of their country’s enemy, they could ignore opposition from the 
highest U.S. political levels without running the risk of raising the dual 
loyalty flag. 

The contemporary era of mass migration belongs to a different world, 
or so it appeared until just recently. While new technologies may facilitate 
trans-state ties, they were seen as embedded in a more pacific world order, 
in which national allegiances have once again been allowed to overlap, 
as opposed to the mutual exclusivity expected for most of the short 20th 
century (Hobsbawm 1994). Not all groups are equally lucky in this respect. 
Immigrants from countries with unfriendly relationships to the United 
States run the risk of falling into the “enemy alien” trap. That long- 
distance nationalism in all of its forms (including that of the time-honored 
ethnic lobby) does not come so easily to Arab-Americans shows that the 
exception proves the rule: when loyalty is in question, long-distance na- 
tionalism is a hazardous game. 

Just how the sudden inflection of international tension in the early 21st 
century will affect the pursuit of immigrant and ethnic homeland loyalties 
is anyone’s guess, but the lessons of history indicate that perception of 
external threat builds support for a more restrictive view of the national 
community. Past experience also shows that the American state has the 
capacity to monitor, control, and restrict the trans-state social action of 
international migrants and their descendants. Whether and to what extent 
that capacity will be activated is a matter to which scholars of immigrant 
transnationalism will surely want to attend. 

International comparisons.—The international dimension of migration 
is underappreciated by U.S. scholars. Allowing national borders to define 
the field of study, they have obscured the nation-building and maintaining 
aspect of responses to international migration by focusing their interest 
on the variation within their sample of one. Just a modest expansion of 
the sample highlights dynamics one would not see otherwise. 

Extending the focus cross-nationally lets one examine the possible ef- 
fects of variations in political culture—in this case, national membership 
rules—and assess whether and how they affect the options for maintaining 
allegiances here, as well as there. The best vehicle for analysis entails 
within-group comparisons across different national incorporation systems. 
As an example, consider the options for maintaining dual loyalties among 
migrants and their descendants under two sets of ethnocultural systems— 
namely, the Jews who moved to the pluralistic system of the United States 
versus those who settled in the unitary system of France. 

Cross-border social action was a salient aspect of the ethnic experience 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but it took very different forms. The strong 
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form of assimilation à la française made Zionism taboo in official, or- 
ganized circles up through World War II. However, that same system 
proved perfectly compatible with a less politicized form of Jewish cross- 
border ethnic action—the Alliance Israélite Universelle—which trans- 
mitted French cultural ideals as well as schools and related services under 
strictly Jewish auspices to a strictly Jewish clientele. In contrast, organized 
American Jewry as well as rank-and-file Jews proved highly responsive 
to Zionism’s appeal, before and after the establishment of the state of 
Israel. While American Jews have since come to compose the classic ethnic 
lobby, in France the ethnic lobby appears as a foreign import from the 
United States, making similar activities by their French cousins far more 
constrained. 

Further insight is gained by assessing the implications of differences in 
political structure, loosely controlling for political culture. Focusing on 
ethnoculturally plural systems—the United States, Canada, and Austra- 
lia—highlights the relevance of the former’s political fragmentation. The 
loose coupling of U.S. politics at federal, state, and local levels often 
contains the politics of long-distance nationalism to local or state levels, 
without ramifying nationally. Consequently, fragmentation averts the out- 
come most likely to increase the possibility of a negative ethnocultural 
reaction based on the premise that “politics stops at the water’s edge.” 
On the other hand, the relatively fragmented nature of U.S. federal politics 
motivates ethnic lobbying, as it does all other forms of interest group 
politics, none of which would be as potent were the national polity or- 
ganized as a unitary regime. Thus, even within similarly pluralistic eth- 
nocultural systems, the greater pluralism of the United States’ political 
structure facilitates the legitimate mobilization of immigrant and ethnic 
trans-state social action. 


CONCLUSION 


International migrants usually have good reason to leave home, but once 
abroad, they are often motivated to sustain a connection to the town, 
region, or nation left behind. Members of the nation-state societies to 
which the migrants have moved, however, frequently find these displays 
of concern and affection disconcerting. It is not simply that the migrants 
are failing to detach themselves from their old worlds—as social science 
wisdom and popular belief prescribe. In a world of mutually exclusive 
nation-states, rather, persons with foreign attachments are open to ques- 
tion, and all the more so when the relevant nation-states coexist on less 
than friendly terms. 

Historically oriented scholars will remind us that there is no news here, 
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though no one wants to fall into the trap of saying plus ca change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. The problem is that the professional students of 
international migration and ethnicity have not broken with the everyday 
assumptions of the world in which they live, agreeing that the bounds of 
society and the nation-state normally converge. Conceptualizing the pro- 
cess as immigration—one in which people move for the purposes of set- 
tlement—they contend that attachments to the home left behind are im- 
ports that inevitably fade, as immigrants and their descendants gradually 
assimilate into a mainstream whose social ties are bounded at the waters 
edge. 

То the students of immigrant transnationalism goes the great credit of 
seeing that connections between here and there are an inherent and en- 
during component of the long-distance migrations of the modern world. 
While implicitly rejecting the view that social relations should be con- 
tained within the boundaries of a state, however, the students of immi- 
grant transnationalism have unfortunately forgotten about the processes 
that produce a container society—whether driven by states’ efforts to 
bound the societies they enclose or by more informal, ethnocultural mem- 
bership practices that aspire to the same goal. Therefore, the better view 
lies beyond the simplistic dichotomy of assimilation versus transnation- 
alism, as these are not theories but rather social processes, inextricably 
intertwined. It is just such a perspective, emphasizing the regularity of 
international migration and its inevitable collision with the mechanisms 
by which nation-states attempt to keep themselves apart from the world, 
that we have tried to develop in these pages. 
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Review Essay: Otherwise Known as PUS— 
Sociology and the Public Understanding of 
Science 


The Trouble with Nature: Sex in Science and Popular Culture. By 
Roger N. Lancaster. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2003. Pp. xiiit442. $55.00 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Evolution, Gender, and Rape. Edited by Cheryl Brown Travis. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2003. Pp. vit454. $24.95 (paper). 


Charis Thompson 
University of California, Berkeley 


The acronym for the public understanding of science, PUS, is serendip- 
itous. Somewhere in the production and dissemination of scientific results 
for a public audience, the rot sets in, and basic scientific literacy is no 
guard against it. Take the professional classes, for instance, at whom 
Evolution, Gender, and Rape is presumably aimed and who make up one 
audience for Roger Lancaster’s book, The Trouble with Nature: Sex in 
Science and Popular Culture. This imagined community composed of 
readers of such fare as the New York Times Science Times on Tuesdays 
is offered scientific results presented with far less context, fewer compli- 
cating factors, and dramatically less reflexivity than information they are 
routinely in the business of processing in other spheres of their lives. A 
story on page 3 of the Times might describe the expense and waste prob- 
lems associated with disposable diapers in a poor country, the scarcity of 
clean water for washing cloth diapers, and mention that most children 
in that country are thus toilet trained by 18 months to two years of age. 
'The reader then picks up the Science Times section and reads that sci- 
entists in the United States have shown that children are “not ready” to 
be toilet trained until close to three years of age. In the brief scientific 
summary, factors that might well affect toilet training readiness, such as 
the extraordinary efficiency of U.S. diapers, or the relative affordability 
of disposable diapers as a percentage of income, or the near invisibility 
of waste disposal in this country, or the child care arrangements that 
necessitate certain kinds of waste containment, are likely to be left out. 
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The historically and culturally specific political economy of toilet training 
is the story on page 3, but irrelevant in the Science Times. Readers not 
only do not object to this radical loss of context in reporting on science 
but know the respective conventions for reading the different pages so 
well that the scientific story serves to make them feel that the arrange- 
ments with which they are familiar are natural, inevitable, and true: 
children are “naturally” ready for toilet training around about three years 
of age. In short, for many people at this time and place, naturalization 
is only natural. The conventions of science literacy also seem to instill a 
readiness to reject one set of findings in favor of a new finding at the 
drop of a proverbial hat, inevitability and naturalness notwithstanding. 
Hormone replacement therapy, the Atkins diet, and solar neutrinos remind 
us that understanding science confers the ability to denaturalize as well 
as naturalize. 

Understanding the public understanding of science raises epistemolog- 
ical questions as well as political ones about the authority of science in 
U.S. culture. But above all, it suggests that there are sociological issues 
at stake about the connections between power, knowledge, and the public 
when the public understanding of science is important. The first of the 
two books being discussed here shows some of the parameters and chal- 
lenges of understanding how the public perceives and thinks of science 
in contemporary American society. The second book, aimed at improving 
the public understanding and uses of some kinds of science, shows why 
it matters so much to understand this realm better. 

Roger Lancaster’s book is a fast-paced, amused, and amusing account 
of the ways that the science of sex has been portrayed in U.S. media over 
the last decade or so. The media he examines range from Time magazine 
to popular television series to the Science Times. He pays particular at- 
tention to the popular cultural life of sociobiology and evolutionary psy- 
chology, those subdisciplines that find ultimate explanations for the be- 
havior of modern humans in reproductive scenarios involving an 
Ur-aggressive hunter hominid and his coy and choosy gatherer woman 
on the Paleolithic savanna, whose survival needs are supposed to have 
bequeathed us a bundle of gender-differentiated vestigial urges or psy- 
chological propensities to those urges. He also analyzes the selfish gene 
and various more recent manifestations of what he calls “genomania,” 
including searches for gay genes, and he looks at the biology of sexuality 
and desire more generally. 

One of the six sections of the book deals with competing accounts of 
human nature from anthropology and history. Like countless historians, 
anthropologists, and sociologists of science, Lancaster does a fine job of 
showing the underdetermination and interpretive flexibility of scientific 
and social scientific findings, particularly in the human sciences, and the 
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coconstruction of particular scientific findings and particular moral, legal, 
and political positions. His descriptions can be felicitous as well as rev- 
elatory, as when he describes a change over time and through iterations 
of prime time exposure of the heteronormative scenography of “nature” 
from “a retributive divine law” to something “more like a loving, suburban 
home” (p. 144). And he does the reader the great service of dispelling the 
idea that an assumption of universal and/or exclusive heterosexuality is 
needed for formal and informal evolutionary models to work. 

If you wish to understand the practice of the sciences in question, this 
is not the right book. Nor does it give a systematic account of the long 
and remarkable history of criticism of the sciences of sex by feminists, 
left-wing biologists, historians of the human and biological sciences and 
medicine, and others, although it mentions and draws on the work of 
several of these authors. And Lancaster almost never discusses actual 
scientific or social scientific texts. His primary texts are the popular cul- 
tural representations themselves. This focus has the slightly odd effect 
that although the book seems highly readable, I doubt that it would be 
easy to follow his moves in detail if one were not already well versed in 
the scientific and secondary literature on the history of the sciences of 
sex. Although I longed for an analysis of the practice or texts of the sciences 
themselves at many points in the book, I also found the delineating of 
the area of the sciences of sex in popular culture to be very helpful. In 
particular, the framing of the book highlights the extent to which popular 
science has a life of its own, even while it feeds back into the content of 
science and even while it provides a crucial audience for the production 
of human science. If Lancaster is right, the public (or the many publics) 
is both more passive (less critical) and more active (more transformative) 
in relation to the material than standard models of the public understand- 
ing of science would have one believe. This is something that efforts to 
understand the role of science in the U.S. polity have yet to come to grips 
with. 

Evolution, Gender, and Rape, edited by Cheryl Brown Travis, is, by 
contrast, earnest and careful. The collection is a response to the publi- 
cation and wide publicity given to A Natural History of Rape: Biological 
Bases of Sexual Coercion, by Randy Thornhill and Craig Т. Palmer (MIT 
Press, 2000). 

Travis has assembled an excellent collection of essays by an impressively 
diverse set of scholars in disciplinary terms, both from within and outside 
evolutionary theory, all of whom critique the facile location of complex 
concepts like rape in evolutionary models. Unfortunately, there is no ap- 
pendix listing the affiliations and past work of the contributors, which 
would have been very helpful to a wide audience who cannot be expected 
to recognize all the contributors. It behooves all of us in academe to 
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understand as much as we can about rape as campuses around the nation 
try to implement a new generation of sexual harassment and rape policies 
that recognize the seriousness of the offense, do not punish the victim, 
and guard against false accusation. This volume is well worth reading as 
an aid in that endeavor. Many chapters show methodological and theo- 
retical shortcomings of the evolutionary model espoused by Thornhill and 
Palmer. Some chapters also scrutinize and find wanting their policy rec- 
ommendations on rape prevention. Other chapters suggest more accurate 
and sophisticated ways of evolutionary theorizing, and still others suggest 
alternate ways to understand rape. It is particularly helpful to remember 
that rape has meant and still means different things at different times to 
different people. Even such basic questions as Who is the victim? can 
have different answers (Was the victim the one physically violated? The 
male line threatened with bastardization? The family or group to which 
the one violated belongs? The vanquished side in times of war? A com- 
bination of these things?), as can the question Who/what is the perpetra- 
tor? (Was it an individual man? A member of a group or family or vic- 
torious party at war? Was it an evolutionary urge or an illness?), Who 
can be raped? (Can a healthy married woman be raped? Can a prostitute 
be raped? Can a husband rape his wife?), What constitutes rape? (Must 
rape be genital? Must there be ejaculation? Can a woman who does not 
fight back or show anguish have been raped?), What constitutes provo- 
cation or extenuating circumstances? (Is it relevant how a victim behaves 
or dresses or what his or her circumstances are?), and the matter of who 
can attest to the occurrence or otherwise of rape (Can a doctor, or a 
violated woman or man her- or himself, or some other kind of expert 
attest to rape?). U.S. law and practice have answered each of these ques- 
tions in different ways at different times, and in different cultures and 
under different circumstances rape continues to be understood in different 
ways, depending on power and other dynamics. 

Evolutionary models of rape suggest that an educational component 
for men in rape prevention is necessary because men are fighting some- 
thing naturally within them when they refrain from raping. Historical, 
legal, and cultural understandings of rape suggest that education is es- 
sential for both men and women because rape means different things at 
different times and places, and many of those patterns of stratified violence 
are beyond what can be assumed to be available experientially to an 
individual in a given set of circumstances. 

Despite the high quality of the essays in this book, many of these 
meticulous arguments have been made before. In fact, many of the ar- 
guments against evolutionary psychology and sociobiology and biological 
reductionism have been made by the contributors to this very volume in 
their earlier work—Philip Kitcher, Sue Rosser, and Travis herself stand 
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out as examples. This left me with the slightly depressing question as to 
why the arguments need to keep being made. Although evolutionary 
psychology has little credibility in sociology and sociocultural anthropol- 
ogy, it still thrives elsewhere. No doubt this has something to do with the 
hierarchy of the disciplines in U.S. academe. It also probably has some- 
thing to do with the will to naturalize that, as Lancaster shows us, is so 
core a part of the public understanding of science at this time. Read 
together, these two books suggest that the inquiry about the hierarchy of 
the disciplines and an inquiry into the public understanding of science 
might be related. Sociologists seem well placed to tackle these problems 
together. 
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Talk of Love: How Culture Matters. By Ann Swidler. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. x+300. $30.00. 


Michéle Lamont 
Princeton University 


In this theoretically ambitious book, Ann Swidler builds on her 1986 
article “Culture in Action: Symbols and Strategies” (American Sociological 
Review 51:273—86) to propose nothing less than a reconceptualization of 
the role that culture plays in organizing social action. At the center of the 
analysis is a focus on culture defined as the resources (traditions, rituals, 
symbols) that individuals use to define strategies of action and to think 
about the world (love in this case). Swidler also explores how individuals 
combine resources with experience and with one another, mobilize dif- 
ferent resources over time, and relate to these resources (skeptically or in 
a committed fashion). In a sustained dialogue with the classical and con- 
temporary literature on culture, she also takes on secondary, but equally 
difficult questions, such as “What aspects of a particular cultural schema 
make it dominating, pervasive, and enduring?" (p. 213) and Where and 
how can culture be said to be “causal”? The overall topic is particularly 
important because, as the author points out, culture is largely taken for 
granted and immersed in experience. As such, it is largely invisible and 
is difficult to study (p. 19). Yet, because it provides people the tools they 
need to interact with confidence with the world that surrounds them, it 
is a crucial, if misunderstood, piece of the sociological puzzle. 

Swidler's points of departure are Max Weber and Talcott Parsons (Is 
culture driven by means/ends, or better understood through the metaphor 
of strategies of action?), Clifford Geertz (Is culture coherent or fragmen- 
tary?), and Pierre Bourdieu (Are cultural logics existentially or practically 
based?) She draws on 88 in-depth interviews conducted with middle- 
class Northern Californians to answer these questions and illustrate her 
arguments. Hence, her book serves double duty. On the one hand, based 
on the empirical case study at hand, it proposes a theory of the relationship 
between institutional constraints and cultural meaning (p. 128). On the 
other, it explores “what love is all about,” and in the process, Swidler 
makes a substantive contribution to an important aspect of contemporary 
American society. While part 2 foregrounds somewhat the theoretical in- 
quiry (how culture is used to organize action and experience and what 
forms culture takes in settled and unsettled times), part 3 foregrounds the 
analysis of love, by showing how individuals switch between mythic/ 
romantic and more prosaic/realistic conceptions of love. Part 1 defines 
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the questions and specifies some of the basic theoretical tools, such as that 
of “repertoire.” 

Swidler’s interviewees were recruited through “churches, neighbors, 
friends, coworkers, therapists, and a local community college.” They were 
asked to provide accounts of their understanding of love (including mar- 
riage and personal relationships) through their own personal biography 
and to react to hypothetical vignettes designed to illuminate how they 
respond to dilemmas about love. The author argues that while interview- 
ees simultaneously or alternatively adopted two understandings of love 
(mythic/romantic and prosaic/realistic), they did so in response to the 
constraints imposed on them by the institution of marriage, which sup- 
ports different rules (and skills) for the selection of a partner and the 
sustenance of an enduring relationship. These two understandings were 
available to individuals as cultural resources, but respondents drew se- 
lectively on them to develop individual strategies of action. As resources, 
they helped individuals figure out how to form marriages and link “life 
strategies to the institutional structure marriage provides. . . . This new 
culture of love help[ed] people be the kinds of persons, with the kinds of 
feelings, skills, and virtues, that will sustain an ongoing relationship” (p. 
131). Hence Swidler concludes that “culture flourishes especially lushly 
in the gaps where people must put together lines of action in relation to 
established institutional options” (p. 132). Contra Parsons, this reconcep- 
tualization is clearly pragmatic in tone, as it focuses on how individuals 
move across situations while shifting schemes as needs emerge, mobilizing 
contradictory repertoires across contexts (e.g., alternatively emphasizing 
autonomy and interdependence in love relationships). 

Chapter 3 is particularly noteworthy because it analyzes modalities of 
meaning making neglected to date by examining how individuals use 
abstract cultures ranging from common sense to systematic ideology to 
bracket or interpret their experience. In what she dubs an “identity model 
of culture,” Swidler analyzes how people use cultural resources to structure 
their “self” and define their repertoires for action or their “cultured ca- 
pacities.” They draw on their environment to figure out how to perform 
who they think they are, to become good at certain things, to explain 
what the world is like, and to adapt to contingencies (a la behavioral 
economics). In this “identity model of culture,” culture is “causally sig- 
nificant” (p. 105) not because it consists of enduring values but because 
people adopt strategies of action for which they are practically equipped. 
Culture facilitates, but does not determine, action by making some pat- 
terns of action more “enactable” than others. 

As in any major contribution, there are a number of important questions 
that remain unanswered. (1) Swidler distinguishes between those who use 
“less culture” (p. 50) or culture “more sparingly” (p. 53) and those who 
draw more from ideology. From a phenomenological standpoint, I am 
skeptical of the notion that people use different amounts of culture. I find 
myself wanting a clearer discussion of common sense as a cultural resource 
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not tied to specific institutions (such as religion and the therapeutic culture 
that are described as providing rich “culture”). (2) Is the respondents’ 
commonsensical culture class specific? Is its class character, with a focus 
on self-actualization (see my Money, Morals and Manners [University of 
Chicago Press, 1992] and The Dignity of Working Men [Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2000] invisible and unexplored by Swidler because it is 
widely drawn upon by middle class respondents? (3) Is the choice of 
repertoire determined by context and institutions alone, or also by re- 
Sources tied to social position? (4) How about the supply-side of reper- 
toires? If wider structural and historical factors determine how ideologies 
fare against competitors (p. 107), how do repertoires emerge historically? 
(p. 103) Providers of resources (e.g., self-help books) are mentioned in the 
introduction, but the process of diffusion of repertoires remains unex- 
amined. (5) Although Swidler aims to provide a better analysis of the 
relationship between culture and social structure, the latter could be more 
clearly defined—does it combine institutions (p. 132) and inequality? (6) 
It is unclear how the researcher can determine when individuals draw 
on available repertoires as opposed to their individual experience. From 
a methodological standpoint, how do we know whether a repertoire is 
*available"? Can this be established only a posteriori, after determining 
how widely shared resources are? (7) Finally, the analytic distinction be- 
tween repertoires and institutions (defined in terms of shared, taken-for- 
granted rules) could be sharper. What stands between them? Rules only? 

If Swidler does not provide all the answers, she is very successful in 
enriching our theoretical toolkits and in offering "better questions" that 
will raise the sociological inquiry to new levels of sophistication. It will 
be a while before social scientists are able to mine all that this path- 
breaking and very challenging book has to offer. 


Book Clubs: Women and the Uses of Reading in Everyday Life. By 
Elizabeth Long. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. xx+254. 
$19.00 (paper). 


Judith A. Howard 
University of Washington 


Instance 1.—Recent trips to my sociology department mailbox have 
brought me Ann Patchett’s Taft (Houghton Mifflin, 1994), and this week, 
The Full Catastrophe (Linden Press, 1990), by David Carkeet. The col- 
league who left these for me found in her mailbox my copy of Yann 
Martel’s The Life of Pi (Harcourt, 2001), and more recently, Monique 
Truong’s The Book of Salt (Houghton Mifflin, 2003). I see this colleague 
no more than once a quarter for lunch; our communication is more fre- 
quent, and possibly richer, through our literary reciprocity. 

Instance 2.—After several years of “we really should,” my colleagues 
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in the Department of Women Studies, which I currently chair, have in- 
itiated a reading group in which we read chapters, books, even utopian 
excursions, directed toward how to define and practice women’s studies, 
feminist methodology, and transnationalism. 

The reading in these two situations entails different sorts of books, 
different purposes, different ways of exchanging reactions, indeed, dif- 
ferent pleasures. But both instances speak to the power of reading and 
the power of reading for women. This is the central theme of Book Clubs: 
Women and the Uses of Reading in Everyday Life. In this book Elizabeth 
Long traces the results of several years of observing and participating in 
a number of different book clubs in Houston, Texas. Although men, and 
even women, have read for centuries (despite the best attempts to trivialize 
women’s reading, as Long’s historical introduction makes abundantly 
clear), book clubs have only existed for approximately the past century. 
Book clubs could not flourish until book publishing made inexpensive 
books widely available. (There are some wonderful gems in this history; 
for example, that early women’s book clubs were critical to the estab- 
lishment of public libraries, establishing about three-quarters of the public 
libraries in the nation.) Most recently, book clubs have been put on the 
map of most U.S. readers and television viewers alike through the efforts 
of Oprah Winfrey. Celebrity aside, book groups have become a major 
cultural phenomenon. As Long observes, in an era in which it seems every 
adult feels overscheduled, the fact that reading group activity flourishes 
is remarkable. 

What is a book club—is it just a group that gets together once a month 
or so to read and talk about a book? At one level, that is a book group. 
But book groups accomplish a good deal more than discussion of a text, 
and it is those accomplishments that are the heart of Long’s analysis. 
Long traces the motivation for this project in her preface: her male col- 
leagues’ reaction to the topic: “You want to study what? Why on earth 
would you want to do that?” Their infuriating reaction mobilized Long 
to conduct this fascinating study, the scope of which surprised even her. 
Anticipating perhaps a dozen reading groups in the greater Houston area, 
she and her team identified over 120 such groups. It was in part these 
sheer numbers that led Long to decisions that do circumscribe the con- 
tributions of this research. Given that she did not have the resources to 
study all of these groups, she elected to study only white women’s groups. 
Her choice of women’s groups is partly pragmatic: many more existing 
groups are formed by women than by men. Explaining her choice to focus 
only on groups of white women, Long states “I did not want to make an 
inadequate or tokenist comparison between black and white women’s 
groups, or appropriate the experiences of African American women within 
categories of knowledge that worked for white women” (p. xv). At the 
same time, she observes that her racial difference from members of black 
women’s groups encouraged the posing of different research questions 
than those were posed in her work with white women’s groups. This 
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speaks to the importance of conducting precisely this analysis in her future 
research. Long is clearly sensitive to these limitations: “Literacy and the 
practices of reading it produces in our society can never be divorced from 
` questions of power, privilege, exclusion, and social distinction" (р. 16). 

After a historical discussion of the beginnings of women's reading 
groups in the Houston area, Long analyzes the social characteristics of 
the contemporary groups, including how each began and why people join. 
She addresses the organizational details, including varied membership, 
discussion rules, book selection practices, questions of group identity, and, 
in an especially intriguing chapter, the content of group discussions. А 
remarkable number of groups spend very little time actually discussing 
the assigned books. Rather, they use the discussion of books as a jumping 
off point to talk about themselves, their lives, and social and political 
phenomena. Long argues that the best book groups can lead members 
toward creative appraisals of social others as well as of their own historical 
situations and life choices. Long thus turns a finding that in the hands 
of some researchers could be used to further trivialize women's book 
groups (that discussions often have little to do with the books) into an 
insightful commentary about the significant identity work and social crit- 
icism these groups enable. Evidence of such social criticism is Long's 
observation that in many of these groups members often disregard the 
cultural authority that labels some books classics and other books "light 
reading." As she puts it, “Reading is a variable practice, [and] reveals the 
give and take between literature and life experience by which audiences 
dismantle and reinscribe the seemingly stable hegemony of the evaluative 
hierarchy? (p. 128). 

If you have ever been a member of a book group, whether formal or 
informal, you should read this book. If you study or teach sociology of 
culture, you should read this book. If you think of book groups as beneath 
the terrain of cultural studies, you especially should read this book. And 
perhaps you can get а group together to discuss it. 


Blue Chicago: The Search for Authenticity in Urban Blues Clubs. By 
David Grazian. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. xix-- 303. 
$32.50. | 


Вгепда Каугаг 
San Diego State University 


Grazian’s ethnographic study of blues clubs in Chicago is an insightful 
addition to the sociological literature, but as I highlight in this review it 
also supplements the urban literature that examines commodified land- 
scapes. Grazian’s self-stated goal was to “provide an understanding of 
the synergistic relationship between culture and commerce by revealing 
how the desire to experience authenticity in a postmodern world increases 
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the popularity of the blues” (p. 9). Today, Chicago actively promotes its 
image as the “Blues Capital of the World” and the city’s guidebooks focus 
extensively on their claim to the blues legacy. 

Likewise, the urban literature is replete with examples of the recent 
phenomenon where civic boosters draw selectively from their city’s cul- 
tural history to promote a unique cultural advantage in the competitive 
global marketplace (Judith T. Kenny, “Making Milwaukee Famous: Cul- 
tural Capital, Urban Image, and the Politics of Place," Urban Geography, 
16(5): 440-58; J. В. Short, Г. M. Benton, W. B. Luce, and J. Walton, 
“Reconstructing the Image of an Industrial City,” Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers, 83(2): 207-24; S. Watson, “Gilding the Smoke- 
stacks: The New Symbolic Representations of Deindustrialized Regions," 
Environment and. Planning D: Society and Space, 9(1):59-70). Grazian 
links the rise in interest in Chicago's blues tradition to the influence of 
globalization and the efforts of city leaders to (re)create the city's global 
image. He notes that this has heightened the discussion about the blues 
genre's ability to remain authentic. 

Grazian proposes that the popularity of the blues ultimately results in 
efforts by producers to meet consumer expectations. The outcome is a 
standardized blues package that includes а prerequisite musician type, 
song list, and club interior. He notes, however, that this commodified 
blues experience drives many consumers to search even “more vigilantly 
for signs of authenticity" (p. 9). But Grazian is not interested in defining 
an authentic blues experience; instead he is more interested in the search, 
arguing that “all of social life is performed" (p. 11). Therefore, authenticity 
is not concrete; it is a construct. The focus of his study is on the producers 
(club owners, club employees, musicians) and the consumers (locals, tour- 
ists) and their perception of what is authentic. Grazian highlights the 
tension created by the desire to conform to a perceived ideal of the au- 
thentic when this ideal takes on different forms based on the varied in- 
terests and expectations of individual producers and consumers. 

Grazian combines historic musical and city data with ethnographic 
accounts and excerpts from interviews. Chronicled for the reader is the 
history of blues performance and neighborhood change, and the role these 
histories play in the formation of current consumer expectations. Spatial 
and racial aspects of neighborhoods are referenced to explain club pop- 
ularity, performance style, pay scales, and producer and consumer be- 
havior, all influenced by the implicit rules of segregation that are mimicked 
on the stage and in the audience. Grazian introduces us to neighborhood 
regulars, club employees, and amateur musicians. The concept of com- 
munity is brought forth in the discussion of regulars who seek to belong 
and relationships that form between employees and musicians. 

Grazian's interrogation of the blue genre suggests that the authentic 
takes on many guises. The most stringent of these interpretations are held 
by the club owners and nonlocal consumers. They present and expect an 
experience based on collective social images. The locals, employees, and 
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amateur musicians possess more elastic expectations, while the perception 
of the musicians appears to be conflicted between their reverence for 
aspects of the music and their own opportunities to gain recognition and 
earn a living. 

Grazian’s efforts in this research project are impressive. The breadth 
of his observations and interviews indicate a wealth of participation in 
the clubs. Ultimately, his conclusions suggest that the search for authen- 
ticity is subjective, representative of the tension between idealized rep- 
resentations commercially crafted to (re)create an experience for the con- 
sumer, the consumer’s expectation of what that experience should be, and 
the experience of those whose careers necessitate their participation in the 
commodification process. Because Grazian moves among and talks to all 
manner of these individuals, the reader is presented with a wide spectrum 
of perceptions. This lends support to his argument that an objective and 
clearly defined authentic is not possible. 

Academic interest in consumption has increased with regard to the 
relationship between consumption patterns and the maintenance of social 
life (S. Miles and R. Paddison, “Urban Consumption: An Historical Note,” 
Urban Studies, 35(5-6): 815-23). In his conclusion, Grazian suggests that 
there is a need for more research that comparatively analyzes the per- 
ception and expectations of producers and consumers in both urban and 
musical cultural contexts. As demonstrated in this study, researchers will 
benefit from an approach that does not demand an explanation of au- 
thenticity, but one that is cognizant of the heterogeneity of the search. 


Blue Collar Bayou: Louisiana Cajuns in the New Economy of Ethnicity. 
By Jacques M. Henry and Carl L. Bankston III. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 
2002. Pp. xi+245. $67.95. 


Ewa Morawska 
University of Pennsylvania 


Blue Collar Bayou is a historical-sociological study of the emergence and 
transformation of Cajun ethnicity in southwestern Louisiana from the 
18th century to the present. The goal of the authors was twofold: First, 
to reconstruct a neglected dimension of this group’s history; second, to 
contribute to a theoretical understanding of ethnicity. The empirical base 
of the study consists of a combination of statistical data (gathered from 
the U.S. censuses, Public Use Microdata Samples, and social surveys 
sponsored by the Council for the Development of French in Louisiana), 
information collected through content analysis of historical documents 
and local media production, and from 30-odd interviews with persons 
involved in the French/Cajun ethnic movement in southwestern Louisiana 
as educators, activists, artists, and organizers. 

Ethnicity is defined in the study as a collective group “identity,” and 
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occasionally also as “identity and culture,” without elaboration of the 
relationship between the two. The premise informing the reconstruction 
of the thus-conceptualized Cajun ethnicity is that it is shaped by the . 
socioeconomic reality in which the actors conduct their everyday lives. A 
broader theoretical model framing this assumption is that of structuration 
as conceptualized by Pierre Bourdieu (Outline of a Theory of Practice 
[Cambridge University Press, 1972]) that causally empowers structures 
over individual/group action. | 

The main contribution of Blue Collar Bayou is Из careful social his- 
torical reconstruction of changing bases and expressions of Cajun eth- 
nicity. The authors divide this process into three phases: from the arrival 
of Acadian exiles to the emergence of Cajuns as a discrete group (1756— 
1860s), the period of negative ascription of Cajun ethnicity by the outside 
society (1860s-1960s), and the ethnic resurgence (1970s to the present). 
These phases are illustrated in seven well-researched and engagingly nar- 
rated chapters devoted to (1) the historical emergence of the Cajun label 
and identity; (2) the portrayal of Cajuns in outside stereotypes and group 
self-images; (3) the transformation of Louisiana Cajuns’ socioeconomic 
position from agricultural to working class, and resulting changes in Cajun 
ethnic identity; (4) the role of Cajun family in maintaining group identity; 
(5) the bases of contemporary Cajun ethnicity; (6) circumstances respon- 
sible for a gradual disappearance of Cajun French; and (7) the commo- 
dified Cajun ethnicity in a consumer economy. 

It is in its second, theoretical ambition that the book falls short of its 
promise. Its unusually long gestation-more than 20 years—may be re- 
sponsible for some of its shortcomings. The study's research agenda and 
bibliographic references read as if they came from a book written a decade 
ago. The authors’ preference for older themes and propositions would not 
be objectionable, of course, if they stated the reasons for their disregard 
for the current state of the art in the study of ethnicity and assimilation. 

А more serious weakness of the book, however, is the inconsistent ap- 
plication of a theoretical model chosen for the study in empirical analysis. 
Thus, while the examination of Cajun stereotypes and self-images is a 
two-way structure-action causal explanation as postulated in recent re- 
formulations of the structuration model, the discussion of the impact of 
the local economic conditions on Cajun ethnicity takes a one-way, strongly 
structuralist explanatory approach. In their investigation of disappearing 
French linguistic abilities among Cajun people, the authors use symbolic- 
sphere evidence (negative stereotypes of Cajuns and Cajun French in the 
local society) to support the argument favoring causal primacy of the 
socioeconomic factors (low-class position of Cajun parents makes their 
children reject the parental language). 

Probably the most confusing are the contradictory messages of the 
chapters on the bases of contemporary Cajun ethnicity and on Cajun 
ethnicity in a consumer economy. In the former, the authors argue that, 
especially for young Cajuns, their working-class status and a proud mem- 
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ory of shared heritage form the basis of their ethnic identity. In the other 
chapter, contemporary Cajun ethnicity is presented as a product of a 
postindustrial consumer economy whereby the group's past becomes а 
commodity constructed by Cajun cultural activists, tourist agencies, and 
businessmen. Are there, then, not one, but two different types of present- 
day Cajun ethnicity: working-class and middle-class? Or is one for the 
“inside” (group) and another for the “outside” (larger society) use? Is this 
the “paradox” of Cajun ethnicity announced in the introduction to the 
book? Or does the paradox lie in the contradiction between the socio- 
economic or class (but which?) basis of Cajun ethnicity and the “content” 
of group members' (which?) collective identity representing the idealized 
past, as implied in the conclusion? The reader is left with no answers. 

Overall, Blue Collar Bayou is a solid piece of social history of a little- 
known American ethnic group and it should be a useful addition to the 
collections of ethnic studies specialists. As a contribution to a theoretical 
understanding of ethnicity, however, the study brings more confusion than 
it clarifies. 


Working-Class Heroes: Protecting Home, Community, and Nation in a 
Chicago Neighborhood. By Maria Kefalas. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 2003. Pp. хіу +203. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 ` 
(paper). 


Kevin Fox Gotham 
Tulane University 


The white working class has been the subject of more assumptions than 
genuine sociological investigation. Maria Kefalas helps remedy this prob- 
lem by producing an intriguing ethnography that provides insight into 
the interlocking nature of race and class in a defended neighborhood. Her 
book, Working-Class Heroes, provides an original contribution to our 
understanding of how urban ethnic whites construct their identities, chal- 
lenge threats to their neighborhoods, and maintain their class status. Ke- 
falas lived in a Chicago neighborhood that she calls “Beltway” for ap- 
proximately five years. In practical terms, the residents are “not quite 
middle-class” (p. 43). There is a high rate of home ownership, a solid blue- 
and pink-collar workforce, and residents have a modest level of education 
(most hold high school diplomas). What makes Beltway significant is that 
it is a predominantly white neighborhood that is adjacent to a poor black 
ghetto. As Kefalas points out, the white working class of Beltway is 
struggling to maintain a fragile existence in the face of impersonal political 
and economic forces that are reshaping the lives of all Americans. Many 
of the homes in Beltway have been inherited by second- and third- 
generation residents who are experiencing downward mobility due to 
declining wages and deindustrialization. The book is important for un- 
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derstanding how whites living in urban areas express hostility and re- 
sentment toward the social institutions that they feel have failed them as 
citizens and workers. 

The main contribution of the book is its rich ethnographic insight into 
how race relations have shifted in the post-Civil Rights era. In essence, 
class has become more important than race in shaping the lives of work- 
ing-class people. The racial battles and social changes of the 1960s in 
Chicago have left an indelible mark on the minds of the white residents 
and continue to shape their meanings of home, community, and nation. 
Consumption patterns, including homeownership and the display of ma- 
terial possessions, are the main indicators of residents’ claims to social 
status and security. Respect for authority, patriotic defense of traditional 
morality, and mistrust of big government define working-class meanings 
of nation and serve as bulwarks of stability. To quote Karl Marx, the 
residents of Beltway lead lives of “everlasting uncertainty and agitation” 
where ritualistic displays of well-groomed yards and defense of law and 
order serve as “talismans to keep socioeconomic insecurities at bay” (p. 
56). The social and economic changes that foster insecurity are fertile 
ground for the development of racial prejudices. Indeed, Beltway’s near- 
ness to a black ghetto creates a situation of permanent racial fear because 
it reminds residents that their lives are not too far removed from the lives 
of their less fortunate neighbors in the ghetto. Kefalas suggests that work- 
ing-class racism is a byproduct of community efforts to construct and 
maintain cultural and moral boundaries between whites and the disad- 
vantaged. Yet the construction of class ideologies and identities make it 
difficult for residents to acknowledge and address the social problems in 
their own neighborhood: for example, white teenage mothers, white gang 
violence, white homeless people, poor whites, and so on. 

One of the dangers of studying the white working class is the tendency 
to portray people as bearers of racial prejudices and animosities and to 
summarily dismiss their accounts as myopic. Working-Class Heroes avoids 
this danger by helping readers see the world through the eyes of those 
who live in Beltway. Kefalas is an excellent observer and recorder of 
ethnographic detail. She manages to reproduce the voices of her subjects, 
situating their fears and concerns in a broader framework of economic 
and social change affecting Chicago. In almost all the chapters, Kefalas 
offers long quotes from the community members, enabling the reader to 
see the wide range of personalities and diverse perspectives within this 
small population. It is clear that the residents are a very insular and 
interconnected group who lack the ability to connect their “private trou- 
bles” with larger “public issues.” 

In the conclusion to the book, Kefalas tells us that class and inequality 
are at the center of the complex social problems that we often subsume 
under race. She suggests that we think beyond “old categories of ‘neigh- 
borhood' and 'race"" (р. 161) and investigate how “place” inspires people 
to construct their social identities as homemakers, homeowners, and tax- 
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payers. Yet the book does not show an impressive grasp of theoretical 
issues linking race, class, and place. Nor does it seriously engage with or 
challenge scholarly accounts that document the central importance race 
has played in structuring social relations and inequalities in U.S. met- 
ropolitan areas. In the end, Working-Class Heroes provides an-interesting 
perspective on the links between race and class, but it does not offer a 
completely satisfying answer. Nevertheless, it is an outstanding piece of 
ethnographic research that is probably one of the best books yet written 
on the white working class. It combines a clear style with a thick de- 
scription that is truly impressive. General readers, undergraduate stu- 
dents, and academic specialists in culture and urban studies will benefit 
from reading this book. 


Race in the Schoolyard: Negotiating the Color Line in Classrooms and 
Communities. By Amanda E. Lewis. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Рр. xiiit+243. $60.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Maria Kefalas 
Saint Joseph's University 


My neighbors, parents of a new kindergartner, recently told me that their 
daughter, who is white, had taken to describing herself as “brown- 
skinned." The girl, with her dark curly hair and olive complexion, seem- 
ingly felt more of a racial affinity with her African-American classmates, 
whom she also referred to as *brown-skinned," than with the "lighter" 
children, she termed *blonde-skinned." The parents—thoughtful, serious 
people—whispered this story as our children played in the other room. 
It seems that they did not want their daughter hearing them talk about 
race. From their perspective, acknowledging racial categories, at best, 
appears unseemly, and at the very worst, might expose their young daugh- 
ter to the destructive way race operates in the real world. 

It is the sticky subject of how young children learn about race that 
Amanda Lewis takes up in her rich ethnographic study. In spite of all 
the advances made on the issues of equality, the sad truth is that the 
failure of *grown-ups" to deal with race in meaningful ways handicaps 
our young people. Lewis spent a year observing classes at three elementary 
schools; a predominantly white, suburban one and two racially mixed, 
urban ones. The first thing that impresses someone reading Race in the 
Schoolyard is Amanda Lewis’s gifts аз a fieldworker. Anyone who has 
ever attempted a study of school-age kids understands that talking to 
fourth and fifth graders requires time, patience, and a unique talent. 
Lewis's sensitivity for a child's perspective and her sharp ear for those 
crystallized moments of insight transport the reader into the not-so-mun- 
dane experiences of our children's daily lives. 

One of the best parts of the book is Lewis's examination of a white, 
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suburban school named Foresthills, where well-meaning, white teachers 
and parents work so hard “not to have race matter” that they turn a blind 
eye to the not-so-hidden injuries of race that occur everyday on the play- 
ground, and most disturbingly, in classrooms. According to Lewis, this 
school’s race-neutral perspective leads officials to ignore or downplay 
racially charged incidents that wound the school’s minority students (p. 
21). At West City, a racially diverse school located in a white section of 
the city and staffed with white teachers, racial notions about African- 
Americans generally, and black males in particular, make black youngsters 
the frequent targets for disciplinary action and special education programs 
designed for underperforming youngsters. But Lewis notes that at least 
the African-American kids got some kind of attention from the teachers. 
Apparently, Latino children’s limited skills and less problematic behaviors 
result in their virtual invisibility at the school. Finally, at Metro2, aracially 
diverse bilingual magnet program, Lewis finds the most sophisticated and 
articulated notions of race. The school’s mission encourages teachers and 
students alike to discuss race and its effect on society within and beyond 
the school grounds. But even with a racially progressive agenda, Lewis 
observes that the school’s resources and priorities still swing toward the 
interests of the white, middle-class students. 

One quibble I have with the book is Lewis’s take on the relationship 
between race and class. At one moment Lewis criticizes (white) teachers 
and parents for explaining the gaps between white and minority children 
as “class-based” rather than racial; at other times, she faults her subjects 
for talking about race in crude, unsophisticated terms. For instance, she 
accuses parents and teachers of “racism” when they describe the disad- 
vantages resulting from minority students’ segregated home communities, 
at-risk family situations, and lower-class backgrounds. Yet, is it not true 
that we social scientists documented that poor kids, of all racial or ethnic 
backgrounds, find themselves worse off than their more privileged coun- 
terparts? Who would deny that bad neighborhoods breed problems for 
the people who live there? Has social science not demonstrated, beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that poor, minority children are more likely to reside 
in vulnerable single parent households? Maybe these armchair sociologists 
lack the social scientists finesse in expressing their insights, but why 
Should we criticize parents and teachers (much less kids) for conflating 
race and class when we "experts" on inequality do the same thing. In 
these moments, it seems as if Lewis only wants people to talk about race 
and class within parameters she wants to define. Yet, real progress on 
race (and class) can only come when children and adults get the chance 
to say what they mean even if things get messy. 

That said, Race in the Schoolyard is a wonderful book for social sci- 
entists studying race, education, and childhood studies. The book show- 
cases the talents of a gifted fieldworker whose theoretically rich work sits 
on the cutting edge of a growing body of scholarship examining the social 
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worlds of children. School officials, parents, and, most especially, a new 
generation of teachers will benefit from these lessons on race. 


Racism on Trial: The Chicano Fight for Justice. By Ian Е Haney López. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2003. Pp. 
. х+324. $27.95. 


Phillip B. Gonzales 
University of New Mexico 


In а previous book, law professor Ian Е. Напеу López made a canonical 
contribution to the field of "critical white studies," showing decisions of 
U.S. courts enshrining the distinction of white and nonwhite people. In 
Racism on Trial, he turns to examine how a citizen minority group that 
had been seeing itself as white suddenly rejected that identity and polit- 
ically turned against the *white legal establishment." 

The group was composed of Mexican Americans in Los Angeles who 
fomented the Chicano movement in the sixties. While many elements 
stayed true to the classic goal of equal civil rights, the movement was 
driven by an oppositional identity, much of it nationalistic, as well as by 
contentious protest. Loosely interspersed throughout the chapters are sev- 
eral themes: a partial history of the Chicano movement, the evolution of 
a particular antiwhite racial identity, the claim that established "legal 
violence" contributes to the racialization of American society, and a gen- 
eral theory of race as “common sense." 

A gripping story is told of integration-minded *Mexican Americans" in 
youth civic programs transforming themselves into *Chicano? rebels, cre- 
ating radical organizations like the Brown Berets and barrio newspapers. 
Key to their change was awareness of "legal violence" in the form of Los 
Angeles police brutalizing Mexican residents of East Los Angeles. Out of 
many events, the centerpieces are two related court cases in which de- 
fendants were Chicano activists. In one, young adults were charged with 
various felony offenses stemming from their organizing high school stu- 
dents to “blow out” of their classes and accuse the schools of failing to 
educate them. The other resulted from an attempt by Chicano activists, 
three of them already under indictment in the first case, to violently disrupt 
а speech being given by then-governor Ronald Reagan at an educational 
conference on Mexican American educational issues at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Featured is Oscar Acosta, a flamboyant people's lawyer known for 
irreverent court antics. His principal strategy was to charge district judges 
of racism for excluding Mexican Americans from serving on grand juries. 
How this defense related to the charges against the defendants is not 
made clear. To establish discrimination, counsel had to prove that, in fact, 
Mexican Americans existed as a distinct racial population subject to racist 
bias when a legal precedent held they were not a constitutionally protected 
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group. The census defined Spanish surnamed people as white, and many 
Mexican Americans themselves insisted on being classified caucasian. This 
situation provides material for the author to delve into the history of 
changing race classifications for Mexicans in the United States. 

Acosta had district judges brought to the stand. Detailed are the con- 
fused definitions of race as descent, appearance, and culture that Acosta 
reached for in a frustrating attempt to establish that Chicanos were a 
distinct population. Agreeing with Acosta, and affording a history of how 
grand juries are selected, Haney Lépez calls the exclusion of racial mi- 
norities another aspect of legal violence. In his previous book, Haney 
López found that the courts had relied heavily on, among other criteria, 
the “common knowledge” of the “average white American” to decide who 
was white and who was not. Taking this at face value, he here elevates 
the notion of common sense to the level of a general theory of how whites 
maintain racial hierarchy in the absence of overt public racial prejudice. 
In calling this a “new” theory, he neglects the work of sociologists like 
Bob Blauner, David Wellman, Lawrence Bobo, Joe Feagin, Eduardo 
Bonilla-Silva, and others who have dealt with whites’ subtle everyday 
racial ideas after the Jim Crow era. | 

On the stand, the district judges did not claim it was common sense 
that led them to appoint only friends, acquaintances, and members of 
their social clubs to the grand jury. Haney López interprets their testimony 
as an indication of unconscious racism, for example, the rationale that 
they knew they were appointing competent people and were loathe to 
appoint anyone simply because of race. There is some plausibility in this 
since the judges did not personally know any Mexicans. The author poses 
his perspective against rational choice theory, which relies on conscious 
intent to discriminate. But questions arise nonetheless. Thus, it is obvious, 
but unaddressed, that by appointing from their social circles, judges also 
excluded working class and poor whites. Might class analysis provide a 
more comprehensive explanation? Or, in context of what Haney López 
notes, that the judges violated the directives from federal statute, state 
constitutional law, and the U.S. Supreme Court that grand juries reflect 
cross sections of the community, how do we know that judges did not 
have a subconscious aversion to liberal intervention in their business? 

Problems further arise as common sense is applied to the Chicano 
movement. Activists developed a vision of white society holding Mexicans 
down. This is commonsensical, Haney López says, given the objective 
reality of white supremacy. It is indeed commonplace that activists would 
call their perspective “common sense,” but insufficient care is taken to 
distinguish this explicit, and quite importantly emergent, view from the 
implicit system of Anglo common sense that has been in place for gen- 
erations and that was built on the historical formation of racial stratifi- 
cation. The analysis might have profited from the sociology of social 
movements, the work of David Snow or James Jaspers for example, on 
collective struggles to reconstitute social reality. If a widespread taken- 
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for-grantedness (“transparency,” in the author’s term) is characteristic of 
the common sense of legal violence, to what extent did the Chicanos 
succeed or fail in attempting to generalize their own common sense? Under 
what conditions do challenging commonsense complexes do either? In not 
addressing these questions, Haney Lépez loses the opportunity to deepen 
his concept. 

Haney López is one to strongly emphasize race as a socially constructed 
phenomenon. Excellent as an illustration is his account of Chicanos cre- 
ating a racialized mestizo (historical race-mixing) identity. Chicanos es- 
sentialized a racial heritage, he emphasizes, by the very logic underlying 
classic Western racism, holding that blood determined their culture, their 
character, and their family structure. Ironically, however, in summing up 
his study, he states that “at this point in history” he supports the emphasis 
on race “by those constructed as non-white, for it is the only way to directly 
challenge and remake racial knowledge” (p. 250). But according to his 
own analysis, ringing as critique (see, e.g., p. 228), Chicano essentialism 
appears to be a poor basis for adopting the position. Tacked onto the last 
page, the stand emblemizes critical race studies. 


Freedom North: Black Freedom Struggles Outside the South, 1940-1980. 
Edited by Jeanne F. Theoharis and Komozi Woodard. New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2003. Pp. xiv--326. $69.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Belinda Robnett 
University of California, Irvine 


Freedom North: Black Freedom Struggles Outside the South, 1940—1980 
is a highly impressive collection of generally unknown African-American 
political history. The volume serves as a corrective to previous historical 
understandings of the trajectory of black activism between 1940 and 1980. 
Arguing that the Northern black power struggle ran parallel to the South- 
ern Civil Rights movement and produced positive political outcomes runs 
counter to most scholarly renditions of this tumultuous period. Rather, 
the black power movement is largely thought to have followed the South- 
ern Civil Rights movement struggle and to have derailed political soli- 
darity. Its adherence to violence, lack of organization, and cultural em- 
phasis are believed to be inimical to black progress. Worse, many believe 
black nationalism (which is often erroneously viewed as synonymous with 
the black power movement) undercut the momentum of the Civil Rights 
movement, rendering Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., ineffective in the North. 
The two movements are viewed as opposites with the leadership of King 
juxtaposed to that of Malcolm X—nonviolence versus violence, integra- 
tion versus separatism. Eleven articles documenting African-American 
activism from the west coast to the eastern seaboard provide rich data 
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that convincingly lend support to the authors’ provocative claims that 
such views are inaccurate and simplistic. 

The introduction by Jeanne Theoharis provides a clear but somewhat 
overstated summary of the contribution of the text to the field. For ex- 
ample, her suggestion that previous Civil Rights movement scholarship 
has led to a conceptualization of racism as an “individualized,” working- 
class phenomenon of the past is misleading. Much scholarship, including 
the work of Aldon Morris, David Garrow, Charles Payne, Belinda Rob- 
nett, and Doug McAdam, points to the structural nature of racism beyond 
the confines of the white, working-class individual. This and other over- 
statements do not, however, detract from her most important claims that 
modern black nationalism preceded the late 1960s, the Northern move- 
ment ran parallel to that of the Southern movement, and black nation- 
alism is historically misrepresented. 

Beth Т. Bates’s article on worker’s rights mobilization in 1940s Detroit, 
Adina Back’s discussion of women’s school desegregation efforts in Har- 
lem, Robert O. Self’s account of organizing in Oakland for labor and 
political rights during the 1940s to 1960s, Angela Dillard’s piece on black 
Christian nationalism in Detroit prior to the late 1960s, and Jeanne Theo- 
haris’s examination of school desegregation in Boston all shed light on 
the ways in which black nationalism and its historical continuity are 
misunderstood. These articles provide richly detailed discussions of the 
early efforts of African-Americans to forge equality in the face of system- 
atic discrimination in housing, education, and employment. Particularly 
enlightening are the discussions of ties between early black nationalists 
and key actors in the Southern Civil Rights movement, including longtime 
activists and consultants to Dr. King, A. Philip Randolph, and Ella Baker. 
Bates’s article points out that A. Philip Randolph supported exclusively 
black-led organizations but also supported the larger goal of integration. 
This sets the stage for understanding the ways in which the Southern 
and Northern movements overlapped ideologically and the complexity of 
black nationalism. 

As is discussed in Scot Brown’s article on the Organization US, and 
Komozi Woodard’s account of Amiri Baraka and black power in Newark, 
attempts to find a balance between pragmatic separatism and strategic 
integration often results in conflict both within and between black na- 
tionalist organizations. Self’s article and that of Jon Rice, “The World of 
the Illinois Panthers,” emphasize the duality of black nationalist goals. 
As Robert O. Self states of one prominent Oakland leader, “[He] consis- 
tently held black power in one hand and integration in the other” (pp. 
106). Jon Rice opens his article arguing that the Chicago Panthers “pro- 
moted interethnic coalitions” and that it was “integrationist in its ultimate 
goals” (pp. 41). Johanna Fernandez’s piece about the Young Lords further 
supports Rice’s contention by detailing the coalition forged between the 
Chicago Panthers, Puerto Ricans, and other disenfranchised groups. 

Another important contribution of the book is its attention to gender 
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relations. Felicia Kornbluh’s account of the Northern struggle for welfare 
rights and the aforementioned articles by Jeanne Theoharis and Adina 
Back illustrate the extent to which women provided central leadership. 
Ula Taylor’s and Komozi Woodard’s pieces candidly discuss the stifling 
role of women in many black nationalist organizations. 

Although I sing high praises for this book, there are several problems. 
First, it is poorly organized. There is little attempt to weave together the 
rich tapestry of events and, aside from the main points outlined in the 
introduction, the reader is left to draw together the related topics and 
issues. Second, the volume misses its opportunity to theorize about social 
change and the importance of culture and ideology. Still, I remain en- 
thusiastic about this book. By providing a variety of key historical mo- 
ments, both national and local, scholars come to appreciate the multi- 
faceted and prolific nature of black nationalism. It is not often that a 
book comes along and completely shakes conventional understandings of 
an historical period. This is one such volume. 


E. Franklin Frazier and Black Bourgeoisie. Edited by James E. Teele. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 2002. Pp. х+170. $29.95. 


Dean E. Robinson 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


E. Franklin Frazier's significance to the discipline of sociology and to 
U.S. letters more generally is well established. Frazier was the first 
African-American to serve as president of the American Sociological As- 
sociation. He wrote 10 books and numerous articles over the course of 
an academic career that included faculty positions at Morehouse College/ 
Atlanta University, Fisk University, and Howard University. Frazier's 
work engaged with and pushed debate on central questions of black 
American status and identity, questions about the existence of “African 
retentions" in terms of group culture, the characteristics of black families, 
and the class heterogeneity of the black population. The focus of this 
anthology is Frazier’s most widely read and most controversial book, 
Black Bourgeoisie, first published in French in 1955 and then in English 
in 1957. In it, Frazier offered a “sociological analysis of the behavior, the 
attitudes, and values of the black bourgeoisie." Frazier's analysis leads 
to conclusions that do not flatter. “Because of its struggle to gain accep- 
tance by whites,” Frazier wrote, “the black bourgeoisie has failed to play 
the role of a responsible elite in the Negro community" (p. 193). It has 
*exploited the Negro masses" when the opportunities arose, and it has 
been obsessed with the "struggle for status" (p. 194). 

Edited by James E. Teele, the anthology has three parts. Part 1 offers 
essays by John Hope Franklin, Hylan A. Lewis, and Adelaide M. Crom- 
well that give personal accounts of E. Franklin Frazier the individual, 
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as well as comment on the sociohistorical context at Howard University, 
where Frazier worked until the end of his life. Robert L. Hall’s essay in 
part 2 discusses Frazier’s graduate studies at the University of Chicago 
under Robert Park and other members of the sociology department. Hall 
reviews the innovations of the Chicago school in the study of sociological 
phenomena: the “ecological framework,” relevant to an understanding of 
residential segregation and the “race relations cycle” that sought to explain 
ethnic acculturation and mobility. Hall also highlights the extent to which 
the Chicago school de-emphasized, or even ignored, the ways politics 
affected the social phenomenon they tried to understand—sociologists like 
Robert Park deprecated any type of activism or advocacy on the part of 
serious scholars. 

The chapter by Hall, and the subsequent chapter by Anthony Platt, 
which begins part 3, however, reveals that while Frazier took much of 
his scholarly approach from his mentors at the University of Chicago, he 
saw his scholarship as inescapably tied to the elevation of the status of 
blacks in the United States. Indeed, Frazier’s worldview leaned sharply 
to the left, and this insight is essential to making sense of his Black 
Bourgeoisie. In the first essay in part 3 of the anthology, Anthony Platt 
demonstrates convincingly that the analysis and criticism that Frazier 
advances in Black Bourgeoisie were in fact ideas that he had begun to 
explore in writings in the 1920s, especially “La Bourgeoisie Noire,” pub- 
lished in the Modern Quarterly in 1928. In that essay Frazier discusses 
the extent to which black elite interests and ideology overwhelm others, 
and thus retard the goal of advancing the position of the most disadvan- 
taged. This is the ideological undercurrent of Black Bourgeoisie. 

For the most part, the essays in this anthology offer generally positive 
assessments of Frazier’s work, although John Bracey, Martin Kilson, and 
Wornie Reed are a bit more critical. Bracey argues that Frazier was wrong 
to expect the black middle class to advance black working-class interests. 
Such an expectation stemmed from assumptions around “racial uplift” 
evident in DuBois’s famous “Talented Tenth” formulation. Reed also ar- 
gues that Frazier expected too much of the black middle class that was 
small relative to today’s. Kilson faults Frazier for focusing too much of 
his analysis on the “social-operation” dimension of the black petit bour- 
geoisie and too little attention to an analysis of power. In Kilson’s view, 
Frazier exaggerated the extent to which black middle-class behavior was 
pathological. It is true that Frazier devoted most of Black Bourgeoisie to 
an examination of how racial exclusion led to various forms of dysfunc- 
tional behavior. Still, a full chapter in Frazier’s Black Bourgeoisie, “Power 
and Political Orientation,” concerns politics, and it is unfortunate that 
none of the essays in this anthology properly engage Frazier’s argument 
here. “Negro political leaders” followed an “opportunistic policy,” insofar 
as they attempted to accommodate “the demands of Negroes for better 
economic and social conditions to their personal interests which are tied 
. . . to the interests of white propertied classes” (р. 86). The accuracy of 
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this charge, and its relevance to our understanding of black politics today, 
deserves a fuller exploration than this anthology provides. 

E. Franklin Frazier and Black Bourgeoisie is certainly worth reading 
because the essays do provide great insights about the life and work of 
easily the most influential black sociologist in U.S. history. Indeed, the 
essays also make clear that scholars who think of Frazier’s legacy only 
with respect to the infamous Moynihan Report misunderstand the motives 
that drove Frazier’s scholarship and the values that underlay his political 
commitments. | 


2001 Race Odyssey: African Americans and Sociology. Edited by 
Bruce R. Hare. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xxiii+409. $39.95 (paper). 


Alford A. Young, Jr. 
University of Michigan 


In 2001 Race Odyssey: African Americans and Sociology Bruce R. Hare 
has assembled a collection of essays from many of America’s most well- 
recognized African-American sociologists. As Hare says, this collection 
“offers an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the traditional 
sociological ‘race relations’ approach in search of twenty-first-century 
solutions to the problem of American and ‘Third World’ racism” (pp. xvi- 
xvii). The terrain of race studies in sociology is a broad and deep one, 
and any effective attempt to take stock of its current state of affairs—or 
to chart new directions for it—must be carefully crafted. Hare’s attempt 
to do so is reflected by his division of the 17 essays that constitute this 
volume into four parts: overview, area studies (which actually refers to 
major topical areas in the sociological studies of African-Americans and 
not to the term’s more recent connotation of specific geographic spaces), 
immigration and international perspectives, and future directions. The 17 
essays stand as brief extractions from their authors’ long-standing pursuit 
of the research questions or issues upon which they are based. Hence, the 
volume reads as a widespread selection of contemporary arguments within 
each of the four categories of race studies in sociology. 

2001 Race Odyssey serves more as a statement about contemporary 
sociological studies of black Americans than as a manifesto for future 
research. Although contributors such as the editor, Paget Henry, and 
Charles Vert Willie do offer explicit statements about how the future of 
race research should or could unfold given their readings of prior devel- 
opments, many of the other essays are significantly more invested in doc- 
umenting prior developments in race research and their role in affecting 
contemporary research (e.g, Donald Cunnigen’s contribution on African- 
American sociologists in the middle of the 20th century, and Roy Simon 
Bryce-Laporte’s chapter on black immigration). Although this makes for 
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a volume that falls somewhat short of the goal articulated by the editor, 
it does not detract from this work’s standing as an assembly of interesting 
contributions. 

It remains, however, that the volume would be strengthened if each 
section concluded with a final essay that connected the pieces. As is the 
case with some edited collections, the essays are not written as if they 
were in conversation with each other. In fact, six essays were previously 
published; hence, they are not contributions that were designed precisely 
for the stated objective of this volume. Consequently, even though the 
division of the material into four parts helps structure the overall pre- 
sentation of the book, the essays ultimately approach their topics inde- 
pendently of the arguments presented by the other essays that accompany 
them in their respective sections. Without any unifying commentary, then, 
it is hard to determine exactly what the volume’s claims are about specific 
future directions for sociological pursuits of the African-American expe- 
rience. The lack of a unifying commentary also prevents some working 
out of seemingly contradictory or inconsistent arguments across essays. 
For instance, in the first of his two contributions to the volume, “Toward 
Cultural Pluralism and Economic Justice,” Hare argues that “deraciali- 
zation"—or the consideration of people as individuals rather than as rep- 
resentatives of stereotyped groups—is a key part of the prescription for 
resolving the racial tensions in American society. However, the first foot- 
note of the next essay, “Performing Blackness: What African Americans 
Can Teach Sociology about Race," by Sarah Susannah Willie, elucidates 
an argument by philosopher Lucius Outlaw that states that ^well before 
the advent of racial categories human beings noted each other's difference 
answering the general need to account for the unfamiliar [and] to organize 
the life world." It would be helpful for a concluding comment to the essays 
in part 1, where both of these essays are located, to work out the apparent 
contrasting ontological grounds that each claim rests upon, or else to 
affirm more clearly how Hare's hope for the future de-emphasis on race 
can be met given the claim presented in the next essay. 

Despite this weakness, the volume does achieve the goal of providing 
some initial glimpse of the arguments and ideas of a wide range of prom- 
inent African-American sociologists. Some well-known figures such as 
William Julius Wilson, Larry Bobo, and Troy Duster are not present in 
2001 Race Odyssey, but the central ideas and argument promoted by 
Elijah Anderson (on black corporate executives) Walter R. Allen (on 
African-American family life), Howard Taylor (on intelligence testing), 
Patricia Hill-Collins (on black women), and Edgar G. Epps (on education), 
among others, are. By expanding the terrain to include more than the 
traditional celebrity figures, this volume is nicely suited to deliver an 
important message to undergraduates and early-stage graduate students 
who desire to acquire a broader introduction to some of the leading issues, 
arguments, and ideas concerning the African-American community. 
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Queer Man on Campus: A History of Non-heterosexual College Men, 1945— 
2000. By Patrick Dilley. New York: RoutledgeFalmer, 2002. Pp. у +246. 
$22.95 (paper). 


Kristin G. Esterberg 
University of Massachusetts, Lowell 


As lesbian and gay experience has flourished in recent decades, so too has 
academic writing about queer subjects. Patrick Dilley’s Queer Man on 
Campus: A History of Non-hetevosexual College Men, 1945—2000, is one 
more in this burgeoning field of texts. Queer Man on Campus examines 
the lives and experiences of 20th-century college-educated men who do 
not identify as heterosexual. Drawing on intensive interviews with 57 men 
who attended college during 1945—2000, Dilley presents a typology of 
what he refers to as “non-heterosexual” male identities and examines these 
in the context of college life. Dilley focuses on several questions: How did 
these men experience their college years? How did these experiences shape 
their understandings of ‘who they are? What facets of college life may 
have affected their identities as nonheterosexual men? 

The book is divided into three sections. The first section provides a 
standard primer on queer theory and theories of gay and college student 
identity development. Dilley places himself at the intersection of three 
bodies of research: traditional approaches to gay identity drawn from 
developmental psychology, including the work of Vivienne Cass; research 
in higher education; and transdisciplinary work in queer theory. Ulti- 
mately, Dilley rejects the static approach offered by stage models of iden- 
tity development, favoring instead the more fluid accounts proffered by 
queer theory. 

The second section uses narrative accounts to illustrate a typology of 
seven identity types. Arguing that nonheterosexual identities are multiple, 
gender-specific, and change over time, Dilley provides an alternative to 
dichotomous models of sexuality. He describes seven different identity 
types: homosexual, gay, queer, “normal,” closeted, parallel, and denying. 
These types, Dilley argues, are specific to men. The third section is more 
explicitly historical. Drawing on archival research at the University of 
Kansas, the author provides an account of the changing social and political 
contexts in which nonheterosexual men come to understand their 
experiences. 

This is, in many respects, a frustrating book. Or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, it is three books: a primer on theory, a series of narratives, and a 
history of gay and queer student organizing. The first section is the least 
satisfying. Although the attempt to combine theories of college student 
development with gay and queer theory is novel, this section reads more 
like the dissertation chapter that it almost surely was and does not, ul- 
timately, advance the state of identity theory. 

The typology of identities is intriguing, in that it distinguishes varieties 
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of identity and moves well beyond a simple gay/straight dichotomy. Al- 
though one could quibble about the categories—the distinction, for ex- 
ample, between homosexual and closeted categories seems obscure—these 
are relatively minor issues. Dilley’s language is striking. By referring to 
nonheterosexual men, Dilley locates the identities in relation to hetero- 
sexuality, thereby affirming its central position. Yet by privileging het- 
erosexuality, Dilley also leaves space for multiple nonheterosexual iden- 
tities, not just “gay” ones. 

The second section—the narrative accounts of men’s lives—is richer 
and more smoothly written. In this section, the reader meets men like 
Walter, who was dismissed from the University of Illinois in the early 
1950s for “conduct unbecoming a student.” We also meet Chris who, some 
20 years later, engaged in an active sexual life with other fraternity mem- 
bers at the same university. Although not talking about his experiences 
or calling himself gay at the time, he prided himself on having sex with 
good-looking, popular fraternity men. Accounts like these richly dem- 
onstrate the variety of ways in which men experience same-sex desire. 

The third section, a history of student activism, illustrates the changing 
contexts of student life. This section focuses on the rise of gay student 
organizing in the 1960s and 1970s and its transformation in the 1980s 
and 1990s. Using documents and photographs from the University of 
Kansas, the section provides rich visual images of the changes. Here, the 
focus on a midwestern university is particularly interesting, making clear 
that queer student activism was not confined to the coasts. 

Although this book has merit, it could have used at least one more 
draft in its transformation from dissertation to book. Throughout, the 
book is littered with proofreading errors and awkward language. The 
discussions of theory are, generally, much weaker than the narratives. 
And the author himself is elusive, at times clearly present in the text and 
at others hiding behind stilted theoretical discussions. Yet the author’s 
own identity as a nonheterosexual college man is not unimportant. It is 
not until well into the book, for example, that the reader discovers that 
he had attended the University of Kansas and played a key role in student 
organizing there. 

For these reasons, the book would probably not be useful in a classroom 
setting. This book would, however, be of interest to scholars interested 
in sexual identity development and student organizing. It may also be of 
interest to college administrators, especially those are interested in the 
relationships between and among campus life, sexuality, and student 
activism. 
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Self-Made Men: Identity and Embodiment among Transsexual Men. By 
Henry Rubin. Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 2003. Pp. 
хі+217. $49.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Aaron H. Devor 
University of Victoria 


Self-Made Men: Identity and Embodiment among Transsexual Men is a 
reworked version of Henry Rubin's 1996 dissertation. As he explained in 
his dissertation, the original creation of this work was an intensely per- 
sonal journey for him as he explored questions that resonated deeply 
within his own life. That intensity shines through. Rubin brings passion 
and personal insights to this work that carry with them the potential to 
add strength to his theoretical endeavors. 

Rubin positions himself in this work as a sociologist and he tips his 
theoretical hat to a few sociologists along the way. However, more pre- 
cisely, the central theoretical focus of his work is postmodernist feminist 
theory. In particular, he takes aim at countering theoretical tendencies to 
discount the feminism of those who make the transition from female to 
male. Ultimately his goals appear to be three-fold. Rubin wants to make 
the case that feminists should support the sex/gender transitions of female- 
to-male transsexuals (FTMs). He asks for empathy and compassion for 
those FTMs whose behavior might seem hypermasculine or even misog- 
ynous. Finally, Rubin attempts to convince his readers that his inter- 
viewees were “Always Already Men” (the title of chap. 5) despite the fact 
that they lived for decades as girls and women with unremarkably female 
physiognomies. | 

In his research for this book Rubin used participant observation field- 
work and in-depth interviews with 22 female-to-male transsexual—iden- 
tified persons in San Francisco, Boston, and New York City. All partic- 
ipants were recruited through activist/support groups or were personal 
acquaintances of the author. Most were in their 20s or 30s. Not all had 
yet begun bodily transitions. As such, they represented a young, urban, 
politicized sample of the wider population of FTMs. Rubin structures his 
analysis of the meanings of FTM identities using phenomenological and 
Foucauldian genealogical approaches. 

The discussion begins with a highly idiosyncratic account of the history 
of the idea of transsexualism. Rubin notes some salient points concerning 
the development of medical expertise and its role in the creation of an 
identity category called transsexual. I can understand why timing might 
have precluded him including the excellent scholarship in Joanne Mey- 
erowitz’s 2002 book How Sex Changed: A History of Transsexuality in 
the United States (Harvard University). However, I am mystified at 
Rubin’s failure to make more of the work of Bernice Hausman (Changing 
Sex: Transsexualism, Technology, and the Idea of Gender [Duke Univer- 
sity, 1995]) or to give due credit to the glandular research of Eugene 
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Steinach or the pioneering work of Magnus Hirschfeld and his Institute 
of Sexual Science. 

Rubin details his version of how an FTM identity category became 
crystallized in parallel with the growing strength of feminist redefinitions 
of lesbians as women-identified women. Although he overstates this case, 
as he does in a number of other places throughout the book, his point 
nonetheless has validity. Remarkably, however, here too he seems unaware 
or unwilling to credit the work of his predecessors, some of my own work 
being among the most relevant (“More Than Manly Women: How Female- 
to-Male Transsexuals Reject Lesbian Identities,” in Gender Blending, 
Bonnie Bullough, Vern Bullough, and James Elias, eds. [Prometheus, 
1997]). Some of this oversight may be due to the general paucity of ci- 
tations beyond the 1996 completion of Rubin’s dissertation. 

By chapter 3, Rubin begins to work a bit more with his interview data 
to tell and, to a lesser degree, show how it is that FTMs work with cultural 
understandings of gender to make sense of their fractured life histories. 
He looks at how FTMs can interpret and react to puberty as confirmation 
of their maleness and later on enlists the concept of agnosia, a reverse of 
the phantom limb phenomenon. Surprisingly, Rubin also seems to be 
ignorant of the work of Bryan Tully, who, more than a decade earlier, 
developed the idea of transsexualism as a way of mencling seemingly rent 
gendered life careers (Accounting for Transsexualism and Transhomosex- 
uality: The Gender Identity Careers of Over 200 Men and Women Who 
Have Petitioned for Surgical Reassignment of Their Sexual Identity 
[Whiting & Birch, 19921). Nor is credit given to the excellent understand- 
ing of agnosia among FTMs in Jay Prosser's 1998 book Second Skins: 
The Body Narratives of Transsexuality (Columbia University Press). 

The author then gives an account of the ЕТМ identity-development 
stages that he distilled from his data. Here, too, Rubin treads on an already 
beaten path. My own work, which Rubin elsewhere indicates that he has 
read, explicates and substantiates a more nuanced rendition of these stages 
but remains uncredited (FTM: Female-to-Male Transsexuals in Society 
[Indiana University Press, 1997]). Rubin finishes by laying out the logic 
of his case for feminist acceptance and validation of FTMs, which appears 
to be the core motivation for this work. 

Henry Rubin has written a book grounded in feminist debates about 
the meanings of transgendered lives. To his credit, he has attempted to 
*go to the people" for the basis of his rebuttal to feminist theory. Not- 
withstanding how well versed he may be in feminism, he seems unwilling 
or unable to engage with the wider corpus of work on transgender ex- 
perience and identity. While my own research and knowledge base allows 
me to agree with much of his analysis, the scholarly weight of his claims 
cannot be supported, unfortunately, by the thinness of his sample and the 
limited data and prior research evidence he provides. While I applaud 
and support his goals, I remain disappointed with Rubin's scholarship. 
Lacking sufficient substantiation in the text, the less informed reader will 
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too often be left with little more persuasive to go on than the force of 
Rubin’s passionate and often polemical assertions. 


Race, Ethnicity, and Sexuality: Intimate Intersections, Forbidden Fron- 
tiers. By Joane Nagel. New York: Oxford University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xii-- 308. $49.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Héctor Carrillo 
University of California, San Francisco 


In the preface to Race, Ethnicity, and Sexuality, Joane Nagel describes 
herself аз a “comparative historical political sociologist” whose “work has 
centered on race, ethnicity, and nationalism in several national contexts" 
(p. ix). Here she embarks on an ambitious effort to analyze comprehen- 
sively the connections between those topics and sexuality. Central to her 
argument is the notion that large movements of people—motivated by 
politics, migration, military campaigns, civil wars, tourism, and so forth— 
generate the potential for widespread cross-cultural sexual encounters. 
Such encounters occur within what she calls *ethnosexual frontiers," 
which she defines as *the borderlands on either side of ethnic divides; 
they skirt the edges of ethnic communities; they constitute symbolic and 
physical sensual spaces where sexual imaginings and sexual contact occur 
between members of different racial, ethnic, and national groups" (p. 14). 
Itis in such liminal spaces, Nagel argues, that sexuality (which in different 
parts of the book means alternatively gender, sex, sexual orientation, sex- 
ual identities, romantic and sexual partner selection, or reproduction and 
.population growth) frequently is used as a tool of domination and op- 
pression, a powerful descriptor of ethnic and racial difference, a justifi- 
cation for racial/ethnic panics and collective acts of violence and abuse, 
and an indicator of the moral deficits of racial, ethnic, and national others. 
This argument constitutes the book’s theoretical backbone, and Nagel 
aptly weaves it throughout individual chapters that focus on conquest, 
slavery and racial conflict, nationalism, war, tourism, and globalization. 

Nagel’s analysis is informed by a social contructionist approach, which 
she uses not only to explicate how interpretations about racial, ethnic, 
and sexual identities vary according to location and historical moment, 
but also to account for the historical creation of ethnic and sexual bound- 
aries. Drawing on this approach, she analyzes examples that span six 
centuries and many countries, and that touch on many forms of oppres- 
sion. Two of the book’s historical chapters are based almost exclusively 
on examples that relate to U.S. history: in a chapter entitled “Sex and 
Conquest,” Nagel focuses on Europeans’ imaginings about the sexuality 
of Native Americans, and their use of such imaginings to justify the 
brutality of their actions in the territory that was to become the United 
States. (This chapter might have been richer if Nagel had contrasted the 
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sexual attitudes of British colonizers in the United States with those pre- 
vailing in other parts of the American continent, where sexual attitudes 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese led to widespread interracial mixing 
or mestizaje.) Similarly, a chapter called “Sex and Race” addresses Amer- 
ican slave owners’ reliance on their imaginings about the sexual excesses 
of Africans to support slavery, injustice, control, and abuse. In this same 
chapter, Nagel provides an interesting analysis of the selective use of 
antimiscegenation legislation to police black men’s sexuality and shore 
up the white/black sexual divide. The rest of the books’ chapters have a 
more international flavor. Her discussions of sex and colonialism, mas- 
culinity and nationalism, female “romance tourism,” and cultural hybrid- 
ity within the context of globalization are particularly worth mentioning. 
Also, although much of the book is about heterosexuality, Nagel makes 
an explicit effort to discuss some cases that relate to sexual diversity and 
to homosexuality, which further broadens the book’s scope and analysis. 

In crafting this ambitious volume, Nagel draws on some archival work 
but mostly does not utilize primary data. However, she integrates a very 
large number of secondary sources. The result is a useful and well-written 
compilation of analyses, examples, and cases that should provide readers 
a good general sense of the many ways in which sexuality intersects with 
race and ethnicity. However, as would likely be the case of any book that 
attempts to elucidate the relationship among three such broad topics, 
beyond the useful concept of “ethnosexual frontiers,” Nagel fails to make 
a substantial theoretical contribution, and in this sense the book is slightly 
disappointing. Nonetheless this book should be excellent reading material 
for university courses dealing with the topics of sexuality, gender, race, 
or ethnicity. 

Finally, one caveat is that Nagel appears to operate with the assumption 
that cross-cultural sexual encounters inevitably happen, directly or in- 
directly, as a result of domination and oppression of one national/racial/ 
ethnic group by another. Nagel recognizes that “another reason for both 
short-term and sustained ethnosexual contact is the ethnic character of 
sexual desire and desirability. Individuals gazing across racial, ethnic, and 
national boundaries are often attracted by what they see” (p. 17). However, 
she does not elaborate on this idea in terms of how cross-cultural sexual 
desire in voluntary encounters may indeed contribute to the sexual pleas- 
ure of both partners, or how cultural differences in the context of sexual 
and romantic relationships may contribute to processes of mutual- and 
self-recognition. After all, power differentials or racial or ethnic injustice 
may not be the defining features of many cross-cultural sexual encounters. 
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The Changing of the Guard: Lesbian and Gay Elders, Identity, and Social 
Change. By Dana Rosenfeld. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2003. 
Pp. хі+250. $59.50 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Bertram J. Cohler 
University of Chicago 


Study of the interplay of history and the construction of a personal life 
narrative across the course of life has become a focus of much late modern 
social inquiry. Karl Mannheim’s earlier discussion of the significance of 
studying generations in social life has become the basis for an emerging 
life course social science. However, theorists such as Norman Ryder have 
questioned Mannheim's emphasis upon attainment of a particular self- 
consciousness within these generations. Glen Elder has used the concept 
of generation-cohorts in studying the influence of such events as the Great 
Depression upon the manner in which persons understand and negotiate 
their adult lives. Founded on this work on the study of generation, aging, 
and the course of life, Dana Rosenfeld has studied the effect of history 
and social change upon the manner in which two cohorts of gay and 
lesbian elders understand their own life story and negotiate a gay identity. 

For LGBT study, an important cohort defining event was the emergence 
of the gay rights movement in the summer of 1969. Taking advantage of 
the model of the Civil Rights movement of the preceding decade, following 
an attempted police shakedown on a gay bar in New York's East Village, 
patrons of the Stonewall Inn resisted arrest and created a riot that even- 
tually included several thousand participants. The result of this tumult 
was an agreement with the New Vork police to cease harassment of gay 
and lesbian adults participating in social gatherings. As word of the out- 
come of this event spread across the country, it became the rallying point 
for a nationwide social movement already nascent across the preceding 
decade with the goal of ending overt discrimination based on sexual 
orientation. 

Relying upon detailed interviews with a group of elders acknowledging 
same-gender sexual desire, and using Goffman's concepts of identity work 
and stigma, Rosenfeld takes advantage of the Stonewall Inn riots and the 
gay rights movement emerging in the wake of this social upheaval as a 
cohort-defining event in the study of the manner in which older lesbians 
and gay men negotiated their same gender desire and accompanying sex- 
ual identity. One cohort of elders, born across the first two decades of the 
20th century, and entering later life at about the time of the gay rights 
movement, had been influenced by the social circumstances of the time 
to view their identity as discredited, while another, smaller, cohort in this 
study, born in the time just before the Great Depression, was in midlife 
at the time of the gay rights movement and was able to take advantage 
of the gay rights movement to achieve a more legitimate or accredited 
identity marked by a reduced sense of stigma based on sexual orientation 
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and increasing willingness to disclose sexual identity in appropriate 
settings. 

There has been relatively little study of the lives of older lesbians and 
gay men. Rosenfeld’s report, which focuses on the meaning of same-gender 
desire for these men and women, supports the view that the changes 
brought about by the gay rights movement led to remaking sexual identity 
from one that had been discredited to one that was acknowledged by the 
larger society as legitimate or accredited. Rosenfeld reports that her goal 
was “to capture subjects’ engagements with various discursive represen- 
tations of homosexuality. . . . Put bluntly, subjects aligned themselves 
with different discourses of homosexuality that prevailed in different his- 
torical eras, situating themselves in these era and offering distinctive sets 
of standards for the appropriate responses the historical circumstances 
they faced” (p. 188). Rosenfeld cautions that the concept of generation- 
cohort does not allow for sufficient recognition of intracohort variation: 
social and historical change affect members of a generation differently 
depending upon such factors as social status, ethnicity, gender, and sexual 
orientation. Rosenfeld shares Ryder’s concern that Mannheim presumed 
greater self-consciousness of generational identity than may be the case 
in the study of social life (although Rosenfeld’s own findings suggest 
definite generational self-consciousness among the participants in her 
study). 

‘Rosenfeld doesn't discuss factors that might lead an older generation 
to be less affected by the gay rights movement than a younger generation. 
Further, Rosenfeld does not consider the manner in which social and 
historical change leads to changing understandings of self and sexuality. 
Clearly, one such factor is reverse socialization, or the backward influence 
exerted by younger upon older generations. It is possible that the gen- 
eration of elders with an accredited identity had greater contact with the 
generation of younger adults leading the gay rights movement and was 
influenced by this younger generation to remake their own sexual identity. 
The means that are used to revise personal identity or identity work 
requires further discussion than in Rosenfeld's descriptive account of the 
impact of social and historical change on aspects of one's own identity. 
Finally, it is not clear how a second postwar cohort defining event, the 
emergence of the AIDS pandemic from the summer of 1981, might have 
further influenced the management of sexual identity across these two 
cohorts of elders. While their age might have limited their familiarity with 
the pandemic, Rosenfeld does not discuss this issue in a readable account 
of the effect of social and historical change on the remaking of identities 
across a lifetime. However, Rosenfeld's book is an important contribution 
to life course social science and adds to our understanding of aging among 
lesbians and gay men. 
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The Politics of Gender after Socialism: A Comparative-Historical Essay. 
By Susan Gal and Gail Kligman. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 2000. Pp. 169. $39.95 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Mabel Berezin 
Cornell University 


The Politics of Gender after Socialism is, as the subtitle proclaims, a 
“comparative-historical essay” on the transformations that have occurred 
in Eastern Europe since 1989. The book is an essay because Gal and 
Kligman rely on a dazzling array of secondary sources to discuss the salient 
features of Eastern European transformation in a mere 117 pages of text. 
The book is comparative because the authors disaggregate their analyses 
within the region as well as contrasting the East with the West and 
beyond. The chapters move deftly between the Cold War period and the 
current period—making it a historical exegesis of past as well as current 
social and political processes. 

This book began as an introductory essay to an anthology consisting 
of case studies on women in Eastern Europe that resulted from a research 
project that Gal and Kligman designed and supervised (Reproducing Gen- 
der: Politics, Publics and Everyday Life after Socialism [Princeton, 2000)). 
In The Politics of Gender after Socialism, Gal and Kligman propose to 
analyze social transformation through the lens of gender. They argue that 
the language of gender relations provides a clue as to how citizens en- 
counter and define broader social and political phenomena. The authors 
seek to challenge narrow conceptualizations of Eastern Europe as an 
opportunity space for free markets and institutional development that 
underlies much of the vast literature on “transition.” 

As a linguistic anthropologist (Gal) and a political sociological ethnog- 
rapher (Kligman), the authors focus on discourse and culture. They argue 
that a full understanding of “transition” requires an exploration of the 
discourses around political membership and participation that entered the 
Eastern European public sphere at various historical conjunctures. Rather 
than speaking of Eastern Europe as a single entity, they argue that context 
is critical: Eastern Europe, even as to where it begins and ends, must be 
viewed in its spatial and temporal particularities. The language of gender 
relations is a particularly apt entry point to the study of transition. Gender, 
in how it is conceived and articulated, crosses the boundaries of public 
and private; it allows the analyst to examine how different forms of nation- 
states create different kinds of citizens and gender relations. Gal and 
Kligman do not limit themselves to the East, but view gender relations 
in the West as reflected in the mirror of the East and vice versa. 

In addition to its historical sweep, the book is a theoretical essay that 
challenges the overused, but sometimes underspecified, terms “public” and 
“private,” “civil society,” and “gender” itself. Gal and Kligman are not 
abstract theorists. They bring almost 30 years of field experience in East- 
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ern Europe to bear on the concepts they challenge and redefine. Kligman 
is an expert on Romania—particularly the rituals surrounding demo- 
graphic milestones such as death, birth, and marriage. Gal is an expert 
on political language in Hungary. Their personal longue durée of scholarly 
engagement with Eastern Europe enables them to develop a theoretically 
nuanced yet grounded account of transition. 

The book is divided into six interconnected essays. The first chapter 
lays out the boundaries of the problems addressed and challenges the idea 
of transition. The second chapter raises the issue that whether one looks 
to the East or West, “reproduction,” both physical and material, is a form 
of politics. This is my favorite chapter because it demonstrates that the 
modern nation-state—socialist, fascist, or liberal democratic—always has 
an interest in reproduction. The authors use the example of rape in the 
former Yugoslavia as a strategy of ethnic cleansing that stops short of 
murder. The political culture of Yugoslavia views rape as a form of pol- 
lution that makes its women citizens untouchable. Desacralizing women 
through rape makes them taboo and unworthy to become mothers and 
contributes to the death of the nation-state by denying the nation-state 
its future citizens. Chapter 3 addresses the issue of what is public and 
what is private and demonstrates how the boundaries between the two 
shift not only across East and West but also within East and West in 
different historical time periods. Chapter 4, *Forms of States, Forms of 
Family," addresses the issue of welfare states in East and West. Chapter 
5 challenges the concept of civil society. The book concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the salience of gender as an analytic prism for discussing social 
and political change—in the West as well as the East. 

The book abounds with examples drawn from empirical research to 
support its commitment to the historicity of conceptualization in view of 
the contingency of events. Two examples that struck this reviewer con- 
cerned marriage and family. In the “new” Eastern Europe, women as well 
as men view a wife out of the labor market as a sign of achievement and 
not as a sign of gender inequality. This is in sharp contrast to Western 
feminist thought on this subject as well as to the Communist period, where 
workingwomen were glorified—even if they performed low-wage labor. 
In the section on forms of political organization, the authors address how 
the popular Western feminist slogan “the personal is political” was ге- 
ceived in the newly emancipated East. Women in Eastern Europe viewed 
“political” as everything that was against their interests and well-being— 
the invasion of the state into the most private realm of the household. 
When the walls fell, the “personal is political” was the last slogan that 
women wanted to embrace, as they were finally extricating their private 
lives from the political. Domestic privacy was the favored social good. 

Gal and Kligman have produced a tour de force of political exegesis 
and scholarship. The Politics of Gender after Socialism is destined to 
become a classic in studies of gender and political sociology as well as 
“transition.” Scholars of political culture and institutions, whether they 
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focus upon gender or not, East or West, will find this book important 
and stimulating. Its brevity—only 117 pages of text (buttressed by 43 
pages of notes and references)—means that we can assign it in graduate 
seminars and upper-level undergraduate courses. What more could one 
want in an important contribution to the literature? 


The Weakness of Civil Society in Post-Communist Europe. By 
Marc Morjé Howard. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xiii-- 206. $60.00 (cloth); $24.00 (paper). 


Philip Oxhorn 
McGill University 


In a methodological tour de force, Marc Howard delves into the com- 
plexities of civil society by examining what he claims are the unique 
sources of its weakness in post-Communist Europe. Defining civil society 
as a complex of voluntary organizations autonomous from the state, How- 
ard sees the book’s principal contribution as an effort to “develop a com- 
mon standard for meaningful and cumulative comparative research across 
countries and regions” (p. 32). The starting point for this is what he calls 
“an experiential approach,” which seeks to understand how people’s po- 
litical behavior reflects their prior experiences and how they interpret 
them. For changes in political behavior to have a long lasting impact on 
society, three factors must coincide: (1) new institutions must be author- 
itative and binding, (2) these institutions should reflect existing tendencies 
or culture in society, and (3) they need time to take hold. Because post- 
Communist democracies come up short on all three counts, Howard hy- 
pothesizes that there will be a high degree of continuity within society 
from the Communist period. Moreover, the unique nature of Communist 
rule suggests that preexisting societal patterns will constrain the growth 
of civil society much more than in other cases. 

Howard uses the 1995—97 World Values Survey to establish a “baseline” 
for identifying levels of civic engagement in three groups of countries: 
established, post-Communist, and “post-authoritarian” democracies. He 
found that participation is highest in the established democracies and by 
far the lowest in post-Communist countries in his 32-country data set. 
This is supplemented with Howard’s original survey data and in-depth 
interviews from the former East Germany and from Russia. As he ex- 
plains, the contrast between the two is particularly useful because they 
differ so greatly in terms of factors unrelated to their Communist histories 
that theoretically might explain low levels of civic engagement (per capita 
income, the strength of political and state institutions, and the relative 
influence of “Western” or “Eastern” cultural norms), allowing him to con- 
trol for their influence. For Howard, low levels of civic engagement in 
post-Communist democracies are the result of factors unique to this group: 
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prior mistrust of Communist organizations, the persistence of Communist- 
era friendship networks outside of civil society, and respondents’ disap- 
pointment with the post-Communist regime. Howard concludes by 
suggesting that while this is likely to persist, it does not imply that de- 
mocracy in post-Communist states is doomed or that the situation cannot 
be altered through generational change and deliberate state actions to 
promote civil society’s growth. 

The main strength of the book reflects how Howard developed his 
“common standard” for empirical research. Not only does he successfully 
combine various research methodologies, but he clearly explains the meth- 
odological issues this eclectic approach raises and tries to minimize any 
resulting problems. For example, Howard provides a useful account of 
the complementarity between “large n” survey samples and “small n” in- 
depth interview data, including an interesting effort to ascertain the re- 
presentativity of the interview findings. The book will therefore be par- 
ticularly useful for graduate methods seminars. 

At the same time, the robustness of the empirical findings belies the 
appropriateness of dividing the world into three discontinuous blocs. In 
Latin America, for example, transitions to democracy were invariably 
accompanied by declines in civic engagement. While distrust of Com- 
munist party organizations was not a factor, state-sponsored organizations 
often were, and distrust in them is an important reason for low civic 
engagement today. Widespread levels of societal distrust and frustration 
with the limited changes under democratic rule have been evident for 
some time in public opinion surveys and in-depth case studies, which in 
turn has led to increasing concern about the quality of Latin American 
democracy (Felipe Agiiero and Jeff Stark, Fault Lines of Democracy in 
Post-Transition Latin America [North-South Center Press, 1998]). This 
clearly implies that, contrary to Howard’s claim, the differences between 
the two groups may be more a matter of degree than a qualitative dif- 
ference. It also suggests that civic engagement per se is less useful a gauge 
for measuring the quality of democratic governance than, for example, 
looking at which specific groups are or are not organized (e.g., women, 
ethnic minorities, etc.) and the precise nature of their demands and ex- 
pectations (Philip Oxhorn, “Social Inequality, Civil Society and the Limits 
of Citizenship in Latin America,” in What Justice? Whose Justice? Fight- 
ing for Fairness in Latin America, edited by Susan Eckstein and Timothy 
Wickham-Crowley [University of California Press, 2003]. 

That said, the book will be of great interest to researchers and students 
working on issues of civil society and democracy. The complexity of its 
methodological design and the questions it raises will undoubtedly en- 
courage others to delve more deeply and comparatively into the intricacies 
of civil society. In this way, the book will undoubtedly help contribute to 
*meaningful and cumulative comparative research" for years to come. 
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Ideology, Social Theory, and the Environment. By William D. Sunderlin. 
Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003. Pp. ix+261. $27.95 (paper). 


Peter Dickens 
University of Cambridge, University of Essex 


The application of social theory to environmental and social issues is now 
well established. It is clear that many of the classical theorists clearly 
have much to offer to contemporary understandings: Karl Marx on class 
struggle and alienation from nature and Max Weber on science, ration- 
alization, and bureaucratization all have contemporary resonance. Mean- 
while, social science was of course highly influenced by the scientific 
enterprise. Emile Durkheim and others (including Marx) adopted a bio- 
logical and Darwinian metaphor to trace social evolution from its simplest 
to its more complex, “advanced,” forms. 

The present book is, however, somewhat different from the rest, urging 
a fusion of theoretical frameworks often supposed to be in opposition— 
specifically, those of Marx, Weber, and Durkheim. Sunderlin believes that 
the paradigms represented by these writers “are deeply embedded in his- 
tory” and will remain highly influential in social, cultural, and political 
affairs. He also believes that none of these paradigms is sufficient in itself. 
Still less, can any one paradigm offer a solution to societal and environ- 
mental problems? This leads him to argue for a combination of 
perspectives. 

The book starts with the assertion that ideology is a central, though 
widely neglected, part of environmental discourse. “Ideology” refers here 
not to “false consciousness” but to the worldviews of dominant and sub- 
ordinate groups. Sunderlin explores the three paradigms (labeled “class,” 
“managerial,” and “individualist”) and insists on their continuing rele- 
vance. The world’s poor, for example, continue to be drawn to a theory 
highlighting class conflict, while managers continue to be drawn to tech- 
nocratic worldviews. Sunderlin develops the theme historically, demon- 
strating that environmental change is closely related to successive forms 
of class relations, the foundation of states, and institutions of civil society. 
The book also explores who adopts these perspectives now, and why. The 
class paradigm finds, for example, few friends in mainstream policy mak- 
ing circles. 

At the heart of the society-nature debate lies the spectre of Thomas 
Malthus and his hypothesis that population levels inevitably increase at 
a much faster rate than the resources they need. The only way out, he 
believed, is for the working classes to stop breeding at such fast rates. 
Sunderlin shows that Malthusianism continues to dominate the center of 
the political spectrum, albeit in repressed form. The relationship between 
perspectives on Malthus and the three types of theory are explored. Marx, 
Engels, and their successors, for example, reject Malthus’s position as 
ruling-class nonsense, while Esther Boserup, the contemporary Danish 
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agricultural economist, stands Malthus’s arguments on their head by ar- 
guing that population growth actually increases agricultural productivity. 
The extremely hostile position stemming from Marx remains, unsurpris- 
ingly, excluded from contemporary mainstream debate. A form of Mal- 
thusianism is adopted by managerialism, while individualist Malthusian- 
ism (one insisting that aid only aggravates population growth) persists 
today. 

As Sunderlin points out, there are considerable contemporary debates 
as to whether economic growth is a cause of environmental problems or 
whether it is the solution to them. He devotes a chapter to this issue, 
arguing that Marxism, at least in its post-Communist forms, is antigrowth. 
Meanwhile, managerial perspectives are ambivalent toward this issue, 
and right-wing thought (which Sunderlin seems to associate with a Dur- 
kheimian perspective) warmly embraces economic development. Sunder- 
lin concludes by discussing notions of environmentalism and the possi- 
bilities, and desirabilities, for ideological consensus. He distinguishes 
between three types of environmentalism; “personal” (of the not-in-my- 
backyard variety), “state” (environmental agenda being determined by 
politicians attempting to regain office), and “corporate.” In this last case, 
companies are mainly motivated by the avoidance of pollution fines and 
the promotion of green consumerism. These perspectives are all guided 
by distinctive ideologies and tend to be polarized and separated from each 
other. Sunderlin nevertheless believes that more fusion between these 
perspectives is needed in the light of increasing environmental 
degradation. 

Combining the insights of different theoretical insights clearly has value. 
No one perspective has a monopoly of wisdom, and it is high time that 
theoreticians of different persuasions stopped talking past each other. But 
the fusion may be a somewhat more difficult enterprise than Sunderlin 
suggests. The three perspectives have not only ideological differences but 
also opposing ontological and epistemological bases. It is therefore not all 
that easy to bang them together in the straightforward way implied here. 
Furthermore, some of the perspectives are a little oversimplified, while 
others are overcomplicated. (The perspective associated with Durkheim 
is uncomfortably characterized as individualist, cultural, and conserva- 
tive.) But bringing these perspectives together certainly has usefully 
alarming shock value. Sunderlin concludes, for example, that for the man- 
agerial and individualist perspective “the economic system is simply a 
given: it has no name, no permutations over time nor historical tendencies, 
and no essential characteristics worth discussing in relation to the envi- 
ronment. This omission is nothing short of mind-boggling.” Who could 
disagree with such a conclusion? 
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The Politics of Collective Violence. By Charles Tilly. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2003. Pp. xiit+276. $65.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Gilda Zwerman 
State University of New York, Old Westbury 


Noted early in his academic career for studies of upheaval in France and 
Britain since the 15th century, Charles Tilly was among the first to assign 
political significance to forms of resistance enacted by peasants and work- 
ers in their struggle against the ruling classes of Europe. In doing so, Tilly 
not only distributed the lion’s share of attention to relatively powerless 
social actors, but wrested the scholarship on social movements from the 
*irrationalists"— sociologists so blinded by functionalist assumptions of 
social order that they could not recognize militancy as anything other 
than explosions of collective rage or the plot of sinister fanatics who had 
succeeded in luring the masses into subversion. Through four decades of 
research and writing, Tilly has steadfastly refused to accept the patron- 
izing views of human nature and social change that were founded in the 
counter-Enlightenment and so dominated the scholarship on social move- 
ments through the 1960s.; Breaking new theoretical ground, Tilly’s work 
has highlighted the fundamental continuities between institutional politics 
and protest politics; demonstrated that radicals, rebels, and revolutionaries 
pursue their goals as rationally as any other type of politician; and detailed 
the ways in which common people who dare to oppose established au- 
thority strategize, mobilize, and in some cases, succeed in achieving great 
social transformation. 

This “political process" perspective was crucial toward advancing the 
scholarship on dissent, but it overinvested the discipline in the “goodness” 
of social movements. The damage inflicted by those engaged in a noble 
cause was trivialized, dismissed as a by-product of a political campaign 
that was not intrinsically violent or as minimal in comparison to the 
repression leveled against insurgents by state authorities. 

However, the new millennium appears to have inspired a second 
thought. After tallying up the wreckage visited on the world by state- 
sponsored armies, insurgent guerrillas, and death squads throughout the 
20th century, Tilly has concluded that despite intermittent lulls and var- 
iation in form, violent practices have become more—not less—central in 
the repertoire of contentious political action. And violence is, after all, 
real—a phenomenon sui generis, worthy of theoretical attention that is 
distinct from explanations of nonviolent action. 

The Politics of Collective Action is written as a self-correction: Tilly's 
effort to move the violence from the sidelines onto center stage. The 
players include members of aggrieved constituencies who use violence as 
a means of consolidating. identity and asserting political claims; political 
entrepreneurs, who act as brokers for the aggrieved, mobilizing, coordi- 
nating, and representing their collective expressions of violence; violence 
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specialists, who bring specific skills to the site of execution; and regimes, 
which wield more or less influence on the form, salience, and outcomes 
of violent conflict. The “performances” are classified into six types: rituals, 
coordinated destruction, opportunism, brawls, scattered attacks, and bro- 
ken negotiations. Each type is distinguished by a combination of recurrent 
causal mechanisms that may vary in sequence, intensity, and setting but 
nonetheless exhibit patterns that are intrinsic to each specific form. To 
concretize his central theses, Tilly treats the reader to a variety of polit- 
ically contentious scenes in which a specific type of violence is operative. 
These range from the political opportunism of Civil Warriors in Rwanda 
that resulted in the Tutsi massacre of 1994 to the breakout of a highway 
brawl in Cincinnati that resulted in the death of one driver’s unborn baby. 
Indeed, if the reader can maintain the discipline required to keep track 
of each player, each performance, and each mechanism as well as the 
ways in which processes and performances combine, sequence, and vary, 
The Politics of Collective Violence offers an arsenal of testable hypotheses 
that have the capacity to render intelligible the actions of statesmen, 
terrorists, and road-ragers who turn to violence as a means of staking 
claims, asserting identity, or exacting retribution. 

However, that Charles Tilly has had a second thought does not mean 
that he has fundamentally changed his mind. The Politics of Collective 
Violence is not likely to cause a grand epistemological shake-up. To be 
sure, most of the “old” Tillyian assumptions remain: collective violence is 
still understood to be a product of social forces, not reducible to the 
preexisting psychological state of either the individual or the crowd. An- 
alyzing patterns of social interaction is still understood to have greater 
heuristic value than either efforts to deconstruct ideas or dissect behavior. 
The characteristics of regimes still continue to be more determining of 
outcome than are the characteristics of nonstatist actors. And social actors 
still move through time, place, and space as intricate parts of a collective 
engine that sometimes drive history forward and sometimes crash into 
the pile of rubble left in its wake. 

Tilly has drawn the subject of violence into the same rational-strategic 
frame that defines political process theory. But the application of political 
calculus to the subject of violence leaves untouched questions about the 
experience, consciousness, and morality of the violent subject. It also does 
little to explain why rational social actors are growing less—not more— 
able to access their power of reason. 
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Social Movements and Networks: Relational Approaches to Collective 
Action. Edited by Mario Diani and Doug McAdam. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. Pp. xix+348. 


Bert Klandermans 
Vrije Universiteit 


What is peculiar to the contribution of social movement research of net- 
work approaches to social movements? Mario Diani phrases this question 
in his concluding chapter in Social Movements and Networks, a collection 
of papers edited by himself and Doug McAdam. The book provides a 
wide variety of answers to the question, some of which are very convincing 
and appealing. The authors try to get beyond the well-documented role 
of networks in recruitment and as links between movement organiza- 
tions—a role demonstrated over and again and almost taken for granted. 

The book is dedicated to Roger Gould and Alberto Melucci, friends 
and colleagues who died not long ago. Roger Gould attended the con- 
ference the book resulted from. His chapter is posthumous, and probably 
one of his last published pieces. It is another demonstration of his great 
intellect, a masterful theoretical exercise in understanding the role of “a 
tie called friendship” in recruitment. Gould’s deductions are challenging 
and surprising: not the fear to jeopardize a friendship, but the prospect 
to improve it or to find new friends reinforces activism. Gould’s answer 
to Diani’s question is not the only treasure. 

Various chapters offer challenging applications of network approaches 
to social movement research. I concentrate on those I found the most 
exciting. Two examples of solid empirical work are Florence Passy’s and 
Mary Jane Osa’s chapters. Passy expands the taken for granted role of 
networks in recruitment by demonstrating, based on her research on Swiss 
movements organizations, that networks fulfill two more functions: so- 
cialization and decision shaping. Depending on the type of organization 
one function or the other appears more prominent. Osa tries to answer 
the question of whether network analysis would also apply in nonde- 
mocratic states. The answer is affirmative. In fact, her analysis of the 
development of movement networks in Poland between 1960 and 1980 
throws new light on the formation of Solidarity. Her analysis reveals that 
the Catholic milieu was far more important for the formation of the 
opposition than thus far has been documented, and that the formation of 
Solidarity goes much further back in history than has been assumed. Prior 
to the founding of the union, a web of structural supports was shaped. 
More generally, Osa demonstrates that parallel to protest cycles, organi- 
zational networks change: protest peaks arise when the interorganiza- 
tional structures in the opposition domain reach their most complex form. 

In a fascinating study of “single members” of the German Nazi party, 
Helmut Anheier shows how the absence of ties is meaningful as well. 
Although it is difficult to provide conclusive evidence, Anheier makes it 
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very plausible that these single members were the founders of new chap- 
ters of the Nazi party and is thus able to show how the party spread in 
Bavaria in the years between 1925 and 1930. A quarter of these single 
members were already actively involved in extreme right organizations, 
which suggests that the Nazi party grew on an existing network of or- 
ganizations. Equally fascinating is Charles Tilly and Lesley Wood’s chap- 
ter. In an innovative manner these authors employ network analysis in 
a study of claims making. Applying network analysis on newspaper data, 
the authors are able to demonstrate how certain actors in two British 
counties became more central between 1828 and 1834 when changes re- 
flected the social and political transformation of Great Britain. Pamela 
Oliver and Daniel Myers employ mathematical modeling to analyze the 
working of diffusion networks. Entering various types of networks in 
their models produces significant variation in diffusions patterns. 

Ann Mische’s paper takes a very different approach to networks. In 
an attempt to bring networks and culture together, she conceives of net- 
works as composed of culturally constituted processes of communicative 
interaction. She theorizes about mechanisms of relation formation in con- 
versational settings to understand the patterns of relations within and 
across movements. Arguing that individuals have multiple relations and 
thus have multiple possibilities for identity formation, she distinguishes 
mechanisms that individuals employ to define their identity. Some of those 
mechanisms employ compartmentalization, a discursive strategy that seg- 
ments elements of someone’s multiple identity as a way of building ties 
with others. Other mechanisms use conflation, that is, fusion of diverse 
dimensions again as a way of constructing relations with others. Networks 
according to Mische are fluid structures resulting from discursive strat- 
egies. Actors use conversational mechanisms to build ties and to jockey 
for their own positions in an often conflicting and competitive multior- 
ganizational field. There are also papers by Diani on brokers, Christopher 
Ansell on embeddedness, and Broadbent on networks in Japan, while 
introductory and concluding chapters by Diani and McAdam frame the 
issues addressed. Overall, this is a useful and stimulating collection. 


States, Parties, and Social Movements. Edited by Jack A. Goldstone. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. xxiii--287. $70.00 (cloth); 
$25.00 (paper). 


Mario Diani 
University of Trento 


It is a sociological—obviously, not only sociological—platitude that the 
whole is more than the sum of its parts. For this book, the reverse seems 
to apply: the parts are in many senses more than the whole. From the 
point of view of individual chapters, the book is undoubtedly a success. 
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All the contributions are valuable and interesting in their own right. As 
a book, however, States, Parties, and Social Movements is more difficult 
to assess. At the very minimum, the relationship between the parts and 
the whole is somewhat ambiguous. This is by no means due to poor 
editorship, rather, to the book being in turn part of a larger whole. The 
book originates from the dynamics of contention (DOC) program, 
launched in the early 1990s by Doug McAdam, Sidney Tarrow, and 
Charles Tilly (Dynamics of Contention [Cambridge University Press, 
2001]) to modify drastically the research agenda on protest and collective 
action. The program also involved a number of younger, talented members 
of the profession at the early stages of their careers, whose contributions 
are reported here. They cover a broad range of instances of political 
contention in both the United States and elsewhere: civil rights conflicts 
in Southern states (Joseph Luders), the 1960s New Left (David Cun- 
ningham), church-based local activism in St. Louis and San Jose (Heidi 
Swarts), electoral democratization in Mexico (Jorge Cardena-Roa), party 
formation in the former Czechoslovakia (John Glenn), left-wing parties 
and policies in two Indian states (Manali Desai), conflicts around state 
voting on multiracialism (Kim Williams), and student protest and party 
politics from 1930—90 (Nella van Dyke). As stated by editor Jack Gold- 
stone in his introduction, and restated by Charles Tilly in his afterword, 
the collection challenges established boundaries between institutional and 
noninstitutional politics and routinized and nonroutinized forms of po- 
litical action. It also intends to illustrate the heuristic power of the new 
agenda, through dynamic, diacronic analyses of recent and not-so-recent 
instances of political contention. 

The first goal is surely achieved. Contributors have produced well 
crafted and richly documented essays, which all improve our understand- 
ing of important dimensions of political contention. They successfully 
remind us of the inadequacy of conventional distinctions between sup- 
posedly different forms of politics. The relationship between the book and 
the DOC program is, however, more opaque. While both the introduction 
and the afterword go very far—possibly a bit too far (see, e.g., Dieter 
Rucht, “Overcoming the Classical Model?” Mobilization 8:112-16)—in 
their effort to emphasize the elements of novelty of the new agenda, the 
substantive chapters do not engage openly with it. Their authors act 
consistently with the DOC program’s principles: they do not posit neat 
distinctions between social movements and other forms of political con- 
tention. They explore interactions between more and less established po- 
litical actors, and they do so by adopting a dynamic rather than static 
approach. But they stubbornly refrain from adopting the new language. 
This is remarkable because one of the distinctive traits of the DOC pro- 
gram so far has been its reluctance to engage with traditional political 
sociology and political science, and the creation—to the point of inflation 
for some critics (see Ruud Koopmans, “A Failed Revolution—but a Wor- 
thy Cause,” Mobilization 8:116—19)—0f new concepts. In the present book, 
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there is little sign of terminological creativity, as references to social mech- 
anisms—and to new concepts in general—are in remarkably short supply. 
To the contrary, contributors massively draw on classic traditions in both 
social movement analysis and political sociology (even though some 
omissions, like Rokkan’s, are striking) to apply them dynamically to the 
study of specific episodes of contention. In doing so, they demonstrate the 
persistent analytic power of the “old” concepts, and that the problem with 
previous traditions lay not so much in the concepts per se but in their 
static use (see also Mario Diani, “The Terrestrial Emporium of Conten- 
tious Knowledge,” Mobilization 8:109—12). 

It would have been good if there had been a more explicit dialogue 
between the contributors to this book and the proponents of the DOC 
program about achieving an appropriate balance between established 
traditions and new perspectives. Nevertheless, one of the merits of this 
book lies precisely in its difficult relationship to the DOC manifesto: it 
vindicates its basic claim for dynamic analyses of contentious politics that 
cut across too-rigid conceptual boundaries, but it also calls for a more 
explicit dialogue with political science and political sociology. This seems 
a necessary step if the good premises of the DOC program are to be 
translated into an effective reshaping of research agendas in the field of 
contentious politics. 


The Rule of Freedom: Liberalism and the Modern City. By Patrick Joyce. 
New York: Verso, 2003. Pp. xiit+276. $26.00. 


David Byrne 
University of Durham 


Joyce, according to the jacket, is “one of the chief exponents of postmod- 
ernist thought in history.” This is a postmodernist text, although Joyce is 
a Foucauldian after Rose, and that is not quite the full postmodernist 
shilling. The central organizing theme derives from Rose’s conception of 
“governmentality” as “a kind of intellectual machinery or apparatus for 
rendering reality thinkable in such a way that it is amenable to political 
programming” (p. 3). Joyce’s concern is with liberal governmentality, “the 
active and inventive deployment of freedom as a way of governing people” 
(p. 1). In typical postmodernist fashion the focus is on representation— 
on statistics, maps, buildings, on things—with an interesting cross- 
connection to actor network theory and the role that approach gives the 
inanimate in representation and the construction of knowledge. The ac- 
count is epistemological but with that characteristic twist whereby the 
constructed social is a delimiting, defining frame for the multiple selves 
of modernity. 

The introduction sets out the general approach. Chapter 1 deals with 
maps and numbers, with the counting and drawing of space and social 
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individuals. The illustrative examples are Manchester and London, but 
although Joyce does draw on these instances, he does not confine himself 
to them. Chapter 2 deals with water and blood, with sanitation and the 
regulation of slaughtering and meat marketing as an aspect of free cir- 
culation in urban space. Movement in space is an important part of Joyce’s 
conception of freedom throughout. Chapter 3 combines a review of the 
actual processes of urban governance themselves, although spending more 
time on the United Kingdom’s central civil service than on highly au- 
tonomous local governance, with an interesting consideration of the free 
public library in the liberal city. Chapter 4 moves from “the governance 
of space to the governance of time” (p. 15), illustrated, both in discussion 
and in some very nice plates, by a review of the representation of the 
liberal city in terms of civic buildings and civic spaces. Chapter 5 is entitled 
“The Republic of the Streets,” and here Joyce turns to a consideration of 
resistance, largely through an examination of the relationship between 
respectability and autonomy in mass popular culture and self-expression. 
Again movement—now the movement of people and'early mass transit— 
is a key thematic. The final chapter is subtitled “Comparisons and Con- 
clusion” but is rather more of the former than the latter, with a turn to 
the colonial city in contrast with the metropolis. 

This is a difficult book to represent in terms of expository summary. 
The chapters are collages with a range of almost always interesting ex- 
amples assembled, not at random because even when Joyce is at his most 
discursive there is a sense of his specific themes and his general argument, 
but rather as a conveyor of deep impression rather than of linear narrated 
argument. In the tradition through Rose after Foucault this is not an 
individual idiosyncratic interpretation. Instead there is a rather strong 
Cartesian grand narrative: Joyce is dealing with an explanation of how 
things are as they are, couched in terms of the centrality of governance 
as determining, in the exact and specific sense of that word, the character 
of the urban world of the 19th and early 20th century, primarily in Britain 
but by extension and comparison, elsewhere. 

That is one of the central faults of this book. As an account of the 
social and political world of the 19th-century city, it is an account without 
agency, with the narrative of government—anonymized and personified 
in abstraction—playing the role of the mode of production in the crudest 
kind of dialectical materialism. Capitalism as a mode of production, as 
the generating mechanism of the industrial city, scarcely figures here. 
Autonomous class action in response to the experience of social repro- 
duction—the anti-Poor Law league and the housing movements of the 
late 19th and early 20th century—figure not at all. Neither urban capi- 
talists nor urban workers are here as agents. The other fault is a sometimes 
offhanded dealing with facts and instances. For example, Joyce sees the 
1911 National Insurance Act in the United Kingdom as replacing the local 
knowledge of Friendly Societies with the national knowledge, in statistical 
form, of a centralized bureaucracy. No, the 1911 act left the great bulk 
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of the administration in the hands of “approved societies,” and a national 
scheme came not from liberal governance but from the socialist response 
to mass war in 1946. By Foucault’s standards, being out by 35 years and 
two world wars is quite close to hitting the mark, but it is not good history. 
This is an interesting, annoying, and, in the end limited, book, but it is 
worth a look. 


Transforming Brazil: A Reform Ета in Perspective. By Mauricio A. Font. 
Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003. Pp. xiv+271. $75.00 (cloth); 
$25.95 (paper). 


Edward E. Telles 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Development has long had a central role in sociology. The classical de- 
bates, formed in the context of Western European industrialization, were 
largely about the role of development in bringing about social change. In 
recent decades, the sociology of development has focused on why countries 
like Brazil have not been able to develop like Western Europe, the United 
States, and parts of East Asia. Even more recently, the relation between 
development and democratization has received particular attention. A 
prominent theorist among developmentalist scholars is Brazilian Fer- 
nando Henrique Cardoso, who wrote with Enzo Falleto the classic De- 
pendency and Development in Latin America (University of California 
Press) in 1979, when his country’s military regime began opening to de- 
mocratization. That transition provided intellectuals like Cardoso an op- 
portunity to contribute directly to democratic development through pol- 
itics, and Cardoso himself would eventually become president of Brazil, 
probably the only sociologist to ever lead a major country. 

Sociologist Mauricio Font, who has been working on a larger project 
about development strategies and political regimes in 20th-century Brazil, 
is thus motivated to write a book focusing on Cardoso’s two-term ad- 
ministration (1995—98, 1999—2002). Font believes that a Cardoso-led Bra- 
zil left decades-old dirigisme behind and steered the country toward a 
liberal development regime based on neoliberal policies and democratic 
pluralism. Specifically, he describes the historical context and political 
dynamics of the reforms, examines their success thus far, and predicts 
their likely endurance. Font’s analysis is admittedly a cautious one “more 
on assessing the extent of change than in providing complete explanations. 
Even then, the passage of time is essential for a more mature perspective” 
(p. xiii). 

Font argues that for a decade after democratization in 1985, efforts at 
reforms were generally incomplete and timid. Cardoso instead offered a 
“coherent package of reforms” and was “able to forge a broad coalition 
to implement [his] programs in a democratic framework” (p. 19). Most 
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notably, Cardoso was able to tame Brazil’s hyperinflation, which had 
become its greatest barrier to development in the previous decade. After 
that, he began a series of reforms including opening the economy to in- 
ternational investment, privatization of state industries, and a new role 
for the state as a market regulator. According to Font, the Cardoso ad- 
ministration prioritized such reforms over social reforms because of lim- 
ited resources. On page 110, he claims that “simultaneous emphasis on 
all of them [fiscal and social reforms] is a sure formula for failure, including 
the return of inflation and fiscal imbalances.” 

Font emphasizes that Cardoso’s economic reforms were combined with 
major concerns for consolidating Brazilian democracy. A prominent in- 
dicator of democratization was the large-scale expansion of civil society, 
in which NGOs and other social movement actors often became actively 
involved as important political agents in both opposing government in- 
itiatives and in shaping and implementing social reforms. The Cardoso 
government would begin to rely on partnerships with civil society, es- 
pecially at the local level, leading to a sharp decentralization of public 
authority. Perhaps the ultimate indicator of Brazilian democratic consol- 
idation occurred at the end of Cardoso’s term with the election of and 
orderly transition to a new president from the opposition, the left-leaning 
Worker’s Party. 

Font’s evaluation of Cardoso’s administration is generally quite posi- 
tive. Font believes that the Cardoso administration’s limited investment 
in health, education, and infrastructure, although difficult to judge in the 
short term, will bear out long-term success. Politically, Cardoso was able 
to return a sense of normalcy to politics and policy making and set the 
Brazilian government on a well-defined course of development. Regarding 
the economic reforms, government priorities on inflation stabilization and 
related policies restored economic growth and Brazilian international 
competitiveness, led to greater consumption, and shielded Brazil from the 
external shocks of globalization. 

However, Font seems to ignore some problematic aspects. For example, 
some economists have raised concerns that the long-term effects of Car- 
doso’s economic policies have also weakened Brazil’s industrial capacity 
and led to renewed trade deficits, thus impeding potential for long-term 
growth. Cardoso administration borrowing of short-term funds for infla- 
tion stabilization was a change from previous borrowing, which was 
mostly for economic growth and industrial development. Moreover, the 
manner and speed in which the neoliberal policies were implemented led 
to greater consumption by Brazilians but also to large deficits in the 
commercial balance of payments and a weakening of national industry. 
Finally, while Font suggests that the growth of foreign investment has 
been positive, most of it was in the service sector, which has so far led 
to massive outflows of capital without generating additional exports. Also, 
justice issues are noticeably absent. Growth in crime rates, persistent and 
widespread police abuse, and the failure of the justice system to provide 
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adequate responses suggest that Brazil’s democratization and social de- 
velopment made little or no progress on the ground. Finally, income and 
educational inequality in Brazil remains among the greatest in the world 
and is at the root of many of its social problems, including persistent and 
large racial disparities. 

Font’s main contribution in this book is that it summarizes Brazilian 
development during the Cardoso government in a single volume. Devel- 
opment scholars and Latin Americanists as well as sociologists should 
thus find it of special interest. The book is also accessible to undergrad- 
uates, who are likely to better understand the challenges and experiences 
of development and democratization by examining the Brazilian example. 
Readers interested in understanding the long durée of Brazilian devel- 
opment and democratization should await the release of Font’s companion 
volume. i 


When Formality Works: Authority and Abstraction in Law and Organi- 
zations. Ву Arthur L. Stinchcombe. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, . 
2001. Pp. ix-- 208. $47.00 (cloth); $16.00 (paper). 


Frank Dobbin 
Harvard University 


Functionalism is alive and well in When Formality Works. Stinchcombe’s 
avowed goal 15 to sketch the factors that make formalization—rules, blue- 
prints, and citation practices—effective. Rules have a bad rap among 
sociologists, who see legal systems, bureaucracies, and corporate hand- 
books as evil means of denying power to the downtrodden. As the pro- 
fession, along with law, most interested in formal rules, sociology has been 
remiss in neglecting what makes formalization effective. Stinchcombe 
identifies three characteristics. First, formalization must be based on ab- 
stractions that are useful representations of the problems and solutions 
in question—that achieve “cognitive adequacy.” If abstractions do not 
map well to real situations, they will not be useful guides to action. Second, 
formalization must be communicable. It helps if rules are transparent, 
and if they are written in the lingua franca of those subject to them 
(lawyerese for lawyers, physicsese for physicists). Finally, rules must have 
feedback systems (a “trajectory of improvement”) that allow them to be 
updated. Judicial interpretation serves this purpose, allowing for the re- 
definition of “restraint of trade” or “sexual harassment.” 

The book’s vivid empirical chapters explore formalization in architec- 
ture (the blueprint as formalization), commercial law and judicial inter- 
pretation, formalization and liquidity in bond markets (with Bruce Car- 
ruthers), the formal rights of aliens in immigration proceedings, and the 
formalization of scientific stratification in citations. These chapters illus- 
trate Stinchcombe’s points that formality works when it represents prob- 
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lems and solutions well, when it makes sense to the people who are 
responsible for it, and when it has channels for feedback. 

When I say that functionalism is alive and well in the book, I mean 
that Stinchcombe makes a classical functional argument, in the process 
of making this argument about the requisites of effective formalization. 
He contends that, by and large, formalization grows to fill functional 
demands. The imagery is reminiscent of his Information and Organiza- 
tions (University of California Press, 1990), in which organizations grow 
toward important environmental sources of information. He lists the var- 
ious pathologies that may interfere with functionalism, but in a nod to 
biological functionalism says that the book is not about the pathologies 
of the liver but about how the liver works when it works. The case studies 
are self-consciously selected on the dependent variable, hence the title 
When Formality Works. 

The case studies illustrate both that formalization must meet Stinch- 
combe’s criteria to be effective and that formalization fills functional 
needs. First, the blueprint is a study in functionality. Its specifications 
have evolved to be elaborate where they need be (load-bearing to keep 
the building up), and vague where they need not be, or where details are 
better left to subcontractors (how to organize the wiring). Second, Stinch- 
combe tackles Max Weber’s famous “problem with England”: the quan- 
dary England poses for Weber’s claim that capitalism requires commercial 
law that is certain. Judicial interpretation made commercial law a moving 
target in England, and yet capitalism flourished there. Weber was blind 
to the fact that capitalism being dynamic, commercial laws carved in 
stone will be antiquated before the stonemason is finished. Judicial in- 
terpretation allows for a “trajectory of improvement” in commercial law 
that may have been ingredient to capitalism’s early success in England 
and the United States. Third, the chapter on market liquidity demon- 
strates the need for “cognitive adequacy,” in this case formalization that 
by chance transformed early English financial assets, and by design trans- 
formed American home mortgages, into fungible commodities (English 
public bonds and Fannie Mae bonds) that could be bought and sold like 
cattle futures without further inspection. Formalization made these mar- 
kets liquid, which made them functional. In the chapter on the rights of 
aliens in immigration proceedings, Stinchcombe finds a functional out- 
come he is not unambivalent about. Whether immigration officials give 
an alien seeking entry a hearing depends on the categorical probability 
of her having a right to entry—if she is caught swimming across the Rio 
Grande, she is out of luck. Formality may not achieve due process, but 
it prevents officials from being swamped where the outcome is all but 
certain. Finally, Stinchcombe finds formal citation stratification in sci- 
ence—the hierarchy of core and peripheral citations—to be functional in 
that it directs intellectual attention toward paradigmatic rather than tan- 
gential ideas. 

И only because Stinchcombe, as he puts it on page 54, gets “a good 
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deal of joy out of abstracting,” this is probably not a book that should 
be required reading for undergraduates or MBA students. But there are 
some good lectures to be built on these case studies, and so it should 
certainly be read by teachers of management and bureaucracy. When 
Formality Works is fun to read, not only because Stinchcombe is witty 
and insightful, but because he is that rare modern quantity, the polymath. 
His ability to discuss each of five fields—from mortgage bonds to geol- 
ogy—like an insider is what breathes life into a topic that others would 
have rendered soporific. 


Beyond the Market: The Social Foundations of Economic Efficiency. By 
Jens Beckert. Translated by Barbara Hershav. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2002. Pp. 365. $39.95. 


Bruce G. Carruthers 
Northwestern University 


Spanning the boundary between economics and sociology, a young scholar 
tackles a key theoretical problem in social science through a careful in- 
terrogation of the writings of four major thinkers. Talcott Parsons set the 
precedent when he used Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim, and Weber to think 
through the problem of social order in The Structure of Social Action. 
Perhaps without realizing it, Jens Beckert follows Parsons’s model in 
reading Durkheim, Parsons, Luhmann, and Giddens to address the prob- 
lem of economic efficiency (mercifully, he does not emulate Parsons’s 
notoriously opaque and prolix writing style). 

This book, published in German in 1997 and now translated with only 
minor modifications, reflects impressive intellectual ambition, maturity, 
and erudition. Beckert aims to develop a sociological theory of action to 
replace that famous homunculus, homo economicus, who currently oc- 
cupies the core of modern neoclassical economics. In an internal critique 
of economics, he argues that its theory of action, the rational choice model, 
is unable to account for the emergence of efficient equilibria (р. 3). Beckert 
uses three problems to illustrate the shortcomings of rational actor models: 
cooperation, decisions under uncertainty, and innovation. Their resolu- 
tion, Beckert claims, will require economics to look to sociology for some 
answers, for the foundation of economic efficiency lies in the embedded- 
ness of economic action. Furthermore, economic sociology will itself ben- 
efit from the theories of action devised by the theorists Beckert discusses. 

The book opens with a chapter-length summary of current economics, 
arguing that from the assumptions of the rational actor model one cannot 
derive efficient equilibrium outcomes in situations involving substantial 
cooperation, uncertainty, or innovation. In making this claim, Beckert 
ably surveys game theory, general equilibrium models, welfare economics, 
and the economics of information (although these fields have progressed 
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somewhat since 1997). In the specific case of cooperation, for example, 
Beckert asserts that prisoner’s dilemma models can only generate coop- 
erative solutions in the case of iterated games (with appropriate discount 
rates, player reputations, nonfixed iterations), or when positive and neg- 
ative side-payments modify the payoffs to make cooperation the dominant 
strategy (supergames that use formal and informal norms, sanctions, etc.). 
He regards these solutions as inadequate because they are either empir- 
ically unrealistic, or they set off an infinite regress (e.g., informal norms 
as a solution to first-order free rider problems, but the enforcement of 
such norms itself involves a second-order free rider problem, which will 
require a third-order solution, the provision of which sets off a fourth- 
order problem, etc.). Beckert’s discussion of uncertainty builds from Frank 
Knight’s distinction between risk and uncertainty, goes through Herbert 
Simon’s notion of bounded rationality, and ends with information asym- 
metries in markets for lemons. Throughout, his point is that people make 
choices in uncertain situations where they cannot make rational choices, 
and therefore a rational choice model is inadequate. Innovation combines 
the other two situations since there is both high uncertainty and enough 
externalities to make cooperation problematic. He concludes that rational 
actor models simply cannot account for important, recurrent features of 
economic life. 

Sociological theories of action are Beckert’s solution. But these are not 
stated anywhere in canonical or condensed form, so Beckert undertakes 
detailed expositions of a sociological quartet in the next four chapters. 
The analyses of Durkheim and Parsons illuminate some interesting fea- 
tures (е.5., Parsons on labor markets) and underscore how much their 
arguments were part of an explicit debate with economics. However, the 
discussion sometimes struck me as too thorough (I learned rather more 
about the intricacies of the AGIL scheme than was absolutely necessary), 
and the reader is walked through a few tangential debates. The second 
pair, Luhmann and Giddens, do not explicitly contest economic theory 
although they both have much to say about the economy. Luhmann’s 
systems theory has already had an impact on German economic sociology 
but as his work is less well known in the United States; Beckert’s chapter 
will serve as a useful introduction. In the discussion of Giddens’s struc- 
turation theory, Beckert does a good job tracing out the phenomenological 
background, and he shows where Giddens would have benefited from a 
stronger engagement with American pragmatism. 

Beckert closes by claiming that economics needs sociology to help fix 
its theory of action, but also that none of the sociological quartet entirely 
solves the problem (although, he says, Giddens comes closest). Sociological 
ideas like norms, routines, networks, and power will give proper ground- 
ing to an adequate theory of action (pp. 291-92). Had Beckert included 
an equally careful and thorough discussion of theories of organizational 
decision making, I think he could have made even greater progress toward 
his goal. 
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Research in American economic sociology is currently dominated by, 
middle-range theories, and the field is sometimes criticized for being overly 
concerned with debating economics and “proving” it wrong. Here, Beckert 
reminds us of the continuing relevance of high social theory and shows 
how deep and long-standing is our disciplinary conversation with 
economics. 
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Resistance as а Social Drama: A Study of 
Change-Oriented Encounters’ 


Daniel A. McFarland 
Stanford University 


Resistance is a change-oriented process that follows certain stere- 
otyped sequences of behaviors. These sequences are promulgated 
by intentional actors who cue cultural forms (rituals) in order to 
guide interaction. This process can be understood as a social drama 
composed of four stages: breach, crisis, redress, and reintegration. 
Using interviews and ethnographic accounts of behaviors in 165 
classrooms at two high schools, this article describes the nature of 
each stage and the strategies used by both protagonists and antag- 
onists of change. Since social dramas are disruptive episodes of social 
action, special attention is paid to the potential they have for trans- 
forming the social order, thereby affecting micro- to macrolevel 
change. 


INTRODUCTION 


Much of the literature on student resistance describes it as a discrete event, 
and scholars orient their research toward identifying attitudes and social 
relations that spark its occurrence (Stinchcombe 1964; Gurr 1970; Cusick 
1973; Willis 1977; Swidler 1979; Apple 1979; Giroux 1983; McLaren 1986; 
Cummins 1986; Ogbu 1987; Alpert 1991; Jenkins 1995; Ainsworth-Darnell 
and Downey 1998; McFarland 2001). A great deal of fruitful research has 
identified various mechanisms that are associated with and cause indi- 
vidual and collective forms of resistance. However, the empirical methods 
utilized often require the researcher to abstract defiant acts from their 
social and temporal context and to predict their occurrence independent 
of one another. As a result, the process of interaction that follows incipient 
acts of resistance gets overlooked. 
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In this article, I analyze the process of interaction that follows incipient 
acts of resistance and, in particular, the dramatic episodes where actors 
make strategic attempts to change definitions of the situation. I find that 
dramatic episodes of resistance are not chaotic, but ordered, processes 
and that many are social dramas with a recognizable story or narrative 
structure (Turner 1969, 1974). While this narrative structure partly defines 
stage-appropriate behaviors, the drama’s progression is ultimately reliant 
on the definitional claims actors successfully impose on the evolving social 
situation (Turner 2002, p. 247). Hence, this article’s analyses find that 
resistance is a structured process that is variably enacted through the 
strategic framing efforts of actors (Giddens 1986; Sewell 1992). 

Prior sociological research on the structure of interaction rituals (Goff- 
man 1967; Turner 1969, 1974; Collins 1981; Turner 2002) and the process 
of collective action (Snow, Zurcher, and Peters 1981; Gamson, Fireman, 
and Rytina 1982; Snow et al. 1986; Gamson 1990; Benford and Hunt 
1992; Tarrow 1993; Gould 1995, 1999; Diani 1996; Benford and Snow 
2000) has been a useful guide in my analyses of resistance episodes. On 
the one hand, research on the structure of interaction rituals offers some 
explanation for the repeating patterns and sequence of behaviors seen in 
resistance episodes. Turner’s work on social dramas helps explain why 
resistance episodes are revolving situations that have a recognizable nar- 
rative of deconstruction and reconstruction (Turner 1969, 1974). Likewise, 
Goffman’s work on interaction rituals helps explain how various stages 
of these larger narratives are cued. Microrituals of aggressive 
facework commence dramas; character contests constitute the heart of 
them; and remedial interchanges and role-distance efforts become routes 
of closure (Goffman 19616, 1967, 1971). As such, the social drama is the 
larger game at play, while interaction rituals act as microlevel guideposts 
in this process. On the other hand, social movement research on inter- 
action processes helps explain the strategic framing efforts of actors who 
are embroiled in resistance episodes (Snow et al. 1981; Snow et al. 1986; 
Gamson 1990; Benford and Hunt 1992; Benford and Snow 2000). Even 
though dramas have larger constraining narratives and interaction rituals 
cue sequences of interaction, the social situation requires some consensus 
or the cued series of actions will never take hold. Strategic framing efforts 
aimed at undermining or building audience consensus (i.e., frame con- 
testation and frame alignment) are a key mechanism driving the pro- 
gression of the situational drama (Fligstein 2001). By weaving together 
these perspectives, structure and agency are interrelated, and together 
they help describe the process of how resistance arises such that some 
episodes end in social reproduction, while others result in more dramatic 
social change (Giddens 1986; Sewell 1992). 

Before resistance is described as a social drama, it helps to have a 
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working definition of “resistance.” In the sociological literature, the term 
“resistance” has been overused and is now applied to everyday acts with- 
out any description of how these everyday acts are related to serious forms 
of collective rebellion (Rubin 1996; Scott 1990; McFarland 2001). In order 
to overcome these problems, this article conceptualizes resistance as an 
interpersonal process arising in actual social settings. Both weak and 
strong forms of opposition are described and interrelated such that mo- 
bilization potential can even be seen in everyday acts of passive noncon- 
formity. This article views resistant acts as a type of nonconformist be- 
havior that questions the legitimacy of the current social order. Resistant 
acts challenge the definition of the situation and, in more dramatic in- 
stances, attempt to supplant it through appeals to a different normative 
or cognitive framework of interaction. 

Serious acts of resistance attempt to change the social order, and they 
commence a larger process that resembles a social drama (Turner 1969; 
1974, pp. 23-59; 1982, p. 9; McLaren 1986). Social dramas are volatile 
episodes of social action that erupt forth from the otherwise smooth sur- 
face of routine social life (Turner 1969, p. 9; Mische and White 1998). 
They are potential turning points in social situations where the social 
order gets deconstructed, debated, and reformed. Social dramas resemble 
narratives in that they have discernible plot structures or stages that 
resemble beginnings, middles, and ends (Turner 1969, p. 68). Actors rec- 
ognize this process and attempt to cue different stages and plot structures 
that define the larger social drama, thereby directing it down various 
sequential paths of their choosing. Each stage and plot structure has an 
affinity with particular interaction rituals that call forth stereotyped se- 
quences of behavior from participants (Goffman 1967; Collins 1981; 
Turner 2002). Careful study of social dramas and their compositional 
rituals of interaction reveal that the structure of the interaction process 
itself places moral imperatives on participant behaviors that potentially 
transcend the influence of causal variables prior research has identified. 
Regardless of the compositional actors’ attributes and attitudes, and re- 
gardless of the network resources and grievances that persist, acts of 
resistance and rebellion conform to certain stereotyped sequences of be- 
havior that promulgate social dramas to recognized conclusions. In short, 
this article describes how actors are propelled through stages of the social 
drama, such that the social order is deconstructed and then either repro- 
duced in its old form or transformed into a new one. 
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SOCIAL DRAMAS OF RESISTANCE 


The empirical dimension of this article is student resistance to learning. 
When students resist learning, they symbolically invert cultural forms in 
subtle and dramatic ways, such that the norms and pre-established codes 
of conduct in the school and classroom are distorted or undermined. As 
such, resistance is an oppositional form of nonconformity that can com- 
mence drawn-out episodes of conflict, which often span a succession of 
interactions. This conflict has the potential to change the normative pat- 
tern of interaction in a classroom and school. Such resistant behavior can 
be expressed in passive and active forms. Passive resistance is a tacit or 
indirect subversion of the normative codes of schooling (Goffman 19614; 
Scott 1990). In contrast, active resistance is an open attempt to subvert 
and undermine teacher instruction and the norms established by school 
authorities. Therefore, passive resistance is at most an expression of mal- 
content and critique (i.e., diagnostic framing), while active resistance en- 
tails an open effort to reject or alter the situation (i.e., prognostic framing; 
Benford and Snow 2000).? Serious forms of resistance, then, are change- 
oriented efforts that galvanize the social order and commence a dramatic 
series of events. 

When acts of resistance breach classroom affairs and demobilize par- 
ticipation, they commence an extended social drama that resembles a story 
with discernible phases and stages of development and resolution. Social 
dramas of resistance first entail a phase of ceremonial deconstruction, 
where “students are transformed into combatants and antagonists: hidden 
grudges and tensions are mobilized for the purpose of rupturing the cul- 
tural axiomatic rules of the school and subverting the grammars of main- 
stream classical discourse” (McLaren 1986, p. 83). Dramas of resistance 
also entail a phase of ceremonial reconstruction, where meanings are 
reconstructed such that a new agreement and definition of the situation 
is formed and actors know how to go on (Van Gennep 1960). As such, 
social dramas are change-oriented processes wherein an actor’s under- 
standing of what is going on is undermined, wrought over, and remade. 
The deconstruction phase of the social drama can be further reduced to 
stages of breaching and crisis, and the reconstruction phase can be reduced 
to stages of redress and reintegration (Turner 1974, 1982). The aim of the 
breach is to demobilize the current situation and to posit the resistance’s 
ideological position. Hence, resisters adopt aggressive maneuvers that un- 
dermine class tasks, question teacher roles, and attempt to instantiate a 


? Goffman makes a similar distinction between disruptive and contained adjustments 
(1961а, р. 199). Disruptive and contained adjustments correspond to active and passive 
forms of resistance. 
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new sociocultural order that is either an altered version of the prior ac- 
ademic framework or another framework altogether (Goffman 1967). 

In many regards, resistant acts are student efforts at frame contestation 
(Benford and Snow 2000, p. 625). In order to contest and breach academic 
affairs, students adopt a standpoint or interpretive mode (of, say, the 
academic framework or the social framework) and then attack current 
affairs from that perspective. Often, this critique, inversion, or profanation 
of the current social order is accompanied by an alternative interpretation 
of events that either reorients the academic framework or jettisons that 
interpretive model altogether for another (e.g., a social framework and a 
person framework). In this manner, students shift the flow of resources 
and mobilize participation in directions different from those the teacher 
desires. | 

After an initial breach, it is possible for the problem to implode on the 
resister or for it to expand as it strikes a chord in the audience. In the 
latter case, there is a mounting crisis. The breach escalates as one claim 
of unfairness snowballs into a series of collective remarks about compe- 
tence, cruelty, style, and so on. Bystanders begin to take sides so as to 
support the rule-breaker or the target of resistant actions (Turner 1982, 
p. 108), and the conflict expands as latent tensions manifest and old 
wounds are reopened. Matters can even escalate to the point of becoming 
“coextensive with some dominant cleavage in the widest set of relevant 
social relations to which the conflicting or antagonistic parties belong” 
(Turner 1974, p. 39). In a crisis, the hidden intrigues and motives of 
teachers and students are exposed, and the true state of affairs is re- 
vealed—there is something “rotten” in the situation. The public crisis now 
has liminal characteristics because actors no longer don masks of their 
academic roles and they no longer pretend “schooling” is actually hap- 
pening. Interaction fails, and the crisis cannot be wished away. 

In the crisis, the social drama has reached a turning point as repre- 
sentatives of order are pressed to grapple with the situation. To limit the 
spread of the crisis, key actors of either party perform redressive actions 
that direct how the classroom situation is to be reconstructed. Key actors 
have legitimate authority in some form; they are usually teachers, prin- 
cipals, or popular students representing peer concerns. Efforts to contain 
the breach and dispel the crisis are often instigated by the teacher, who 
uses official or personal authority to get students back on task (Waller 
1932; Metz 1978). At the redressive stage, protagonists and antagonists 
use rituals of aggressive facework and engage in character contests as 
they seek to win others to their cause (Goffman 1967). Teachers use rituals 
of frame contestation to demobilize student resistance, and they use rituals 
of frame alignment to draw students back into academic affairs (e.g., 
amplifying grades, costs of transgression, relevance of tasks, etc.). As the 
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crisis becomes more extensive and serious, teachers use increasingly rad- 
ical efforts at framing in an effort to co-opt students. In like fashion, 
students adopt a series of framing efforts to counter the teacher and to 
mobilize participants in the direction of their definitional claims. Given 
these competing efforts at redress, it is not uncommon for a crisis to 
escalate even further and eventually to make the annihilation or removal 
of some party a necessary condition for the conflict’s resolution (Turner 
1974, pp. 39-41). It is also possible that the drama may stall between 
crisis and redress as responses get debated and disparately received. 

Eventually, the drama reaches a final stage (see fig. 1) where participants 
either reintegrate the situation or recognize that an irreparable schism or 
a state of dissonance exists between the contesting parties (Turner 1974, 
pp. 41-42)? In reintegration, certain frame alignment and frame contes- 
tation strategies succeed in convincing class members how the social sit- 
uation should progress. In most cases of reintegration, the teacher wins 
and the prior social order is reproduced, thereby reinforcing the legitimacy 
of the prior social order. In such instances, the student opposition com- 
mences a remedial interchange by acknowledging its failure and comply- 
ing with teacher demands (Goffman 1967). However, this reintegration is 
often accomplished through displays of humor and complaint that enable 
the resistance to save face. In other instances, participants will negotiate 
a resolution such that combative parties become allies, asymmetric ties 
between teachers and student become reciprocal, and status differences 
are rendered more egalitarian. In such cases, the contesting parties will 
either engage in open negotiations by offering concessions and compro- 
mises aimed at mutual gain, or they will engage in closed negotiations 
where parties avoid offering concessions or apologies and only begrudg- 
ingly compromise (Woods 1978). It is also possible for the student resis- 
tance to win and to create a social revolution in the classroom social order 
by transforming the classroom situation as planned. In these cases, it is 
the teacher who begrudgingly acknowledges the failure of the prescribed 
academic affairs, and the teacher's action is subsumed by the mores stu- 
dents define. 

Most every social drama of student resistance is resolved within a single 
class period. However, once enacted each of these social dramas can be- 
come an agreed-upon pathway for conflict resolution. Participants recall 
how similar problems were collectively managed in the past, and they 
invoke the memory of those narratives to repeat or further their academic 
or resistant efforts. Hence, even though dramas have immediate resolu- 
tions, they may be repeatedly enacted and invoked as a means to more 


3 Fig. 1 is discussed further below. 
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substantial, long-term change in the social order. Ad hoc narratives be- 
come important resources for future resistance episodes. 

Having given a general introduction to resistance as a social drama, I 
now describe the study and offer some conceptualization of the different 
interpretive standpoints from which actors present various ritual maneu- 
vers. The remainder of the article describes each stage of resistance dramas 
using ethnographic evidence. First, I describe how breaches are made 
from certain standpoints and presented via passive and active expressions 
of resistance like joking, complaining, challenging, and rebelling. Second, 
I describe how some breaches quickly implode on the resister, while others 
become a mounting crisis that expands and escalates well beyond the 
initial resistant act. Third, I explain how actors redress various crises 
through frame contestation and frame alignment procedures geared at 
undermining one perspective and elevating another. And finally, I describe 
how accepted forms of redress reintegrate the classroom in a variety of 
ways to resolve the social drama. 


DATA AND METHODS 


My description of student resistance is drawn primarily from ethnographic 
work in classrooms at two high schools in 1996 and 1997. If the empirical 
focus is honed to a select number of schools and classroom settings, then 
a rich description of the resistance process is acquired. During my field- 
work, I observed many social conflicts between teachers and students and 
found them to utilize various strategies of action and behavioral tacks to 
manage classroom situations. Breaches of academic affairs were seldom 
an isolated event but were part of a larger process of reproduction, ne- 
gotiation, and change. Most of these social dramas were completed in a 
single class period, but some took only several turns at talk, while still 
others spanned several class days before the dramatic episode was re- 
solved. When each class came to a new agreement on how to proceed 
collectively, the social drama was ended. 


Settings 


Classroom behavior was observed in two high schools. One high school, 
Magnet High, is an elite magnet school located in an inner-city neigh- 
borhood of a large Midwestern metropolitan area. Magnet High is an 
integrated high school composed of approximately 900 high-ability stu- 
dents (grades 8-12) from predominantly lower-income households. The 


^In order to protect confidentiality, all names have been changed to pseudonyms. 
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school is composed of 35% African-American students, 6% Hispanic, 2% 
Asian, and 57% white. Approximately 25% of the students are eligible 
for financial assistance with lunch. While heterogeneous in ethnic back- 
ground, Magnet is rather homogeneous in terms of student ability. Magnet 
is an elite school that students enter only when they apply and achieve 
exceptional scores on the entrance exam. 

The second high school, Rural High, is over 500 miles away in a rural 
town of 17,000 residents. Rural High is a traditional rural school that is 
racially homogeneous and is composed of around 1,600 students (grades 
9-12) from predominantly lower- to middle-income households (employed 
primarily in agricultural and blue-collar jobs). Around 10% of the school’s 
population is eligible for financial assistance with lunch. In contrast to 
Magnet, Rural is ethnically homogeneous (97% Caucasian) but hetero- 
geneous in terms of student abilities. A substantial number of students 
enter Rural High with mathematics test scores two or three grade levels 
below the ninth grade. Magnet and Rural represent very distinct learning 
environments, but they nonetheless have surprising similarities in terms 
of student and teacher behaviors. The social drama of resistance is not 
specific to impoverished inner-city schools but is a process arising in most 
every school and every classroom. 


Classroom Observations 


At each school, classroom observations focused on tenth and twelfth grade 
core subjects (e.g., English, math, history, and science), with a secondary 
focus on performing arts and foreign-language classes. An effort was made 
to span course ability levels when offered. The tenth and twelfth grades 
were observed because they had been the focus of prior studies (Bidwell 
et al. 1992), and it was also apparent that a single researcher could not 
observe the entire population of students at both high schools. Eventually, 
observation was focused’ on 25 classrooms over the course of the year, 
spanning an average 14 class periods. However, the larger observation 
sample consisted of 165 Separate classrooms observed an average of 4.2 
class periods each, and spanning over 2,000 different students. Table 1 
displays how these classes are distributed across subjects. 

In the observations, I acted as a nonparticipatory observer. Such an 
approach was necessary to get at resistant behaviors that usually arose 


5 Throughout the body of this article, I use a labeling convention for classrooms, such 
as “re633.” The first letter pertains to the school—Rural (r) or Magnet (m). The second 
letter pertains to the course subject—e = English, m = math, $ = science, В = social 
science or history, and f = foreign language. The first two digits pertain to the teacher, 
and the last digit pertains to the class period. Thus, re663 indicates Rural High, English, 
teacher 63, class period 3. Other codes refer to specific individuals. 
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TABLE 1 
SAMPLE OF OBSERVED CLASSES 


Subject Magnet High . Rural High Total 


English .............. 16 27 43 
Mathematics ........ 14 21 35 
SCIENCE 1... 10 25 35 
History .............. 14 15 29 
Foreign language ... 9 9 18 
Performing arts ..... 2 2 4 
Visual arts ........... 0 1 1 

Total. со а 65 100 165 


as soon аз classroom participants became used to my ргеѕепсе. My ob- 
servation notes used a shorthand format to record interaction patterns 
(McFarland 1999), segments of different activity routines (lecture, reci- 
tation, discussion, group work, etc.; see Stodolsky 1988), seating locations, 
and streaming accounts of dialogue during conflict episodes. Upon arriv- 
ing home each day, I used these observation notes to develop more ex- 
tensive field notes on classroom affairs. 


Surveys 


Each semester I also administered surveys to teachers and students with 
classroom-specific questions. The surveys were administered to the 25 
focal classes and drew a 95% response rate from both students and teach- 
ers. Among other questions, these surveys asked teachers to report how 
task or socially engaged each student was and to identify pupils who were 
withdrawn, class clowns, or disruptive. Similarly, students were asked to 
report their opinions about the teacher, the subject, its instruction, and 
what kinds of behavior they and their peers engaged in during class. 
These surveys enabled me to see the range of subjective perspectives that 
students and teachers had on classroom affairs and on the behavioral 
patterns within them. 


Interviews 


In April and May of 1997, I interviewed 27 teachers and over 140 students 
from the focal settings I observed all school year. Teacher and student 


5 In theory, video data would enable me to develop reliable codes and formal tests of 
my observations on social dramas. However, current video equipment fails to capture 
the entire classroom situation and can only be focused on small sets of individuals. In 
addition, video equipment would be intrusive and lessen the occurrence of resistance. 
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interviews were conducted to acquire participants’ descriptions of the 
classroom situation and explanations for the behavior of various actors 
within them. In particular, I used interviews to check participants’ survey 
responses and my own observations of classroom resistance episodes. In 
each interview, I used seating charts of the classroom and students’ com- 
pleted surveys as props to guide the conversation. As such, data sources 
were triangulated so as to focus on problematic individuals and conflict 
episodes that arose within classrooms. 


Methods 


It is important to reiterate that the empirical question of this article is 
not why students resist, but how they resist. How students resist, or how 
dramas of resistance proceed, is primarily described through qualitative 
data drawn from teacher and student interviews, as well as from in-depth 
classroom observations. From such material, I describe how actors move 
through stages of a social drama such that a deconstruction of academic 
affairs occurs either to be reproduced in its old form or to be transformed 
into a new one. Through ethnographic examples, I describe how defini- 
tions of the situation are fought over, negotiated, and won. While no single 
example fully characterizes a classroom situation or the essence of social 
dramas, they are emblematic of social actions consistently observed across 
settings, making for reasonable classifications applicable to future hy- 
pothesis testing (Weber 1949). 


STANDPOINTS OF RESISTANCE 


In order to understand the process of resistance, it is important to rec- 
ognize the standpoints, or frameworks of interaction, that participants 
adopt in classroom settings. Frameworks of interaction are interpretive 
modes of (and for) action whose definition is anchored in particular ac- 
tivities, roles, relationships, forms and contents of communication, and 
status conceptions (Goffman 1974; McFarland 2003). As Turner argues, 
“When a person starts thinking about ‘what can we talk about,’ ‘do I 
dare broach this,’ ‘how should I relate to these people,’ and so on, they 
are consciously pondering frames” (2002, pp. 157-58). Framing is a process 
by which actors make definitional claims and seek agreement as to what 
meanings to include and exclude in a social encounter. 


7 Clearly this work is not a random sample of resistance dramas or classrooms more 
generally. Hence, making generalizations is difficult. The aim of this article is to develop 
a theory of the resistance process with empirical evidence and to present ideas on how 
such a theory can be systematically tested in the future. 
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Most streams of classroom activity are interpreted from an academic 
framework of interaction. Actors use the academic framework to make 
sense of the ongoing stream of events as “doing schoolwork.” Interpre- 
tations from the academic frame are anchored in certain organizational 
characteristics, such as educational goals of social control and learning 
(Waller 1932); teacher-student roles (Bidwell 1965); classroom tasks of 
lecture, recitation, seatwork, student presentations, and so on (Stodolsky 
1988); forms of talk, such as turn taking and teacher monopolies on di- 
rective and informative speech (Mehan 1979); subject-matter contents of 
math, science, and so on (Haroutunian-Gordon 1991); and status struc- 
tures like zero-sum achievement rankings (Coleman 1959; Michaels 1977). 

Resistant students target and oppose the current academic framework 
from at least two interpretive standpoints. First, actors can adopt the 
academic framework and challenge it from within. This type of opposition 
is best understood as a form of mutiny, where the actors adopt the same 
framework but delegitimate the author and task that guides academic 
endeavors. Hence, this first standpoint uses the interpretive frame against 
itself, so that students challenge teachers as inept, unfair, or incorrect and 
tasks as ill-specified or unrelated to learning objectives. Roles and activ- 
ities are characterized as failing to live up to the expectations of those 
participating in the academic framework, and as a result, the resister 
contends matters should be redirected, reconstructed, or jettisoned 
altogether. 

Second, actors can rebel against teachers and tasks from a standpoint 
outside the academic framework. This form of resistance is more an act 
of piracy than mutiny since external meanings and interpretive frames 
are brought to bear as standpoints from which to undermine academic 
efforts and redirect collective action. At least two external frameworks of 
interaction are adopted as standpoints from which to breach streams of 
academic activity in the high school classroom: social frames and person 
frames. The social framework has a distinct logic and set of organizational 
anchors that differentiate it from academic modes of interaction (akin to 
“street state” in McLaren [1986]) the social framework entails friendship 
roles and peer relations (Giordano 1995); talk activities of collaborative 
storytelling, gossip, and ritual teasing (Eder 1988; Eder and Enke 1991; 
Eder 1991, 1995); rapid, egalitarian, overlapping turns of talk (Goodwin 
1980); references to adolescent styles and nonschool topics like movies, 
television, music, dating, gossip, parties, shopping, and sports (Sieber 
1979, рр. 227-31, Doyle 1986, р. 397); and a status system that rewards 
young people for following group norms (Homans [1951] 1992; Sherif et 
al. 1988). When adopting the social frame as an oppositional standpoint, 
young people generally claim that a teacher lacks style (e.g., as fat, not 
socially “cool”), that friendship loyalty and clique endeavors eclipse that 
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of schooling, that topics of the adolescent social world are more important 
than academic work, and that immediate social goals (e.g., gaming, getting 
dates, attending dances and parties, etc.) are more highly valued than 
those of the classroom. Adoption of the social frame alters the way in 
which actors perceive and react to ongoing events and can lead persons 
who are still in the academic frame to become uncertain as to what is 
going on in the classroom setting.® 

A slightly distinct standpoint is that of the person framework. Here, the 
actor does not adopt the role of student or friend but takes the standpoint 
of a person independent of the roles and institutionalized activities being 
performed (Turner 2002, p. 156; Goffman 19615)? The person framework 
is anchored in rituals of facework that establish the self as something 
ceremonially protected, presented, and revered (Goffman 1967, 1974, 
1983). Oppositional stands from this framework emphasize the rights of 
persons, character issues, and personal attributes that distinguish the in- 
dividual from that person’s roles and social identities (Gordon 1976). From 
this framework, students will take offense on personal grounds indepen- 
dent of their obligations to friendship and student roles (e.g., it offends 
their character when a teacher thinks they are lying). Other frames exist 
as well, such as cultural frames affixed to categorical or corporate units 
of analysis and activity frames at microlevels of talk (Tannen and Wallat 
1987; Turner 2002, p. 157). But most of classroom life can be characterized 
by the standpoints of academic, social, and person frames, and therefore 
these standpoints can be realistically applied. From each of these frame- 
works there arise developed scripts or codes that become the standpoint 


8 It is possible for frames to overlap as multiple simultaneous streams of activity persist 
in a setting (see McFarland 1999). 


°T believe the person frame is a more foundational framework to which interactants 
often “parachute” when role frames and activity frames fall apart or become problem- 
atic. At the very least, person frames are ubiquitous so that actors key this interpretive 
standpoint from a wide array of other primary frameworks. More foundational than 
the person frame is the natural frame of physical reality to which all actors ultimately 
parachute when all other frames fail them (see Goffman [1974, chap. 1] and Collins's 
*parachute" [1994, chap. 4]. 

10 Tn some interaction episodes, it is difficult to distinguish whether an actor adopts 
the interpretive frame of the adolescent social world or that of a person concerned 
with issues of character, or both. Moreover, it is difficult to assess whether these vantage 
points are adopted in sincerity or purely on strategic grounds to maneuver the situation. 
Future work will investigate this, but the general point of this section remains—actors 
make oppositional stands from different frameworks of interaction in order to under- 
mine academic affairs and redirect collective action. 
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from which arguments are presented, events interpreted, and claims 
staked." 


RESISTANCE TO LEARNING AS A BREACH 


Not all breaches or tears in the classroom situation are instances of student 
resistance. Different from acts of resistance are unintended deviations and 
intentional acts of deviance. Unintended deviations are accidental de- 
partures from the rules of tasks or talk (e.g., mistakes, misunderstandings, 
gaffs)—the more routine and microlevel components of the academic 
tasks. For example, a student may answer out of turn or the teacher may 
make a mistake on the board. Such unintended deviations are common 
occurrences in routine social life and the learning process itself. Slightly 
different are intentional acts of deviance, or subversive misbehaviors 
(Merton 1968, pp. 411-22). Deviant students usually hide their actions 
and thereby acknowledge the legitimacy of the cognitive and normative 
rules of the academic framework. The deviant typically seeks to escape 
the force of the current normative frame in order to serve his or her own 
interests. Hence, deviant actions like private socializing and cheating 
break with the normative rules of academic tasks, but they do so without 
opposing them. The action is aimed more at “getting by” in the system 
rather than aimed at changing it (Burawoy 1979). 

Student resistance may seem similar to deviance when it is hidden, but 
the actions more closely resemble sabotage and guerilla warfare. The main 
distinction between deviance and resistance is that the deviant acts out 
of self-interest and does not try to present himself or herself as an agent 
of social change. In contrast, the saboteur claims to be an agent of an 
interpretive stand that is oppositional to the current academic framework, 
and this individual hides his or her actions so as to develop the opposition. 
Thus, student resistance is distinct from unintended deviation and inten- 
tional deviance because it is always a form of nonconformity that ques- 
tions the legitimacy of the broader academic framework (i.e., class tasks, 


" A parallel discussion will arise with teachers’ redressive actions. They can be de- 
scribed as adopting the same interpretive standpoints. Teachers can use sarcasm and 
insults to perform mutinous breaches of adolescent social affairs during the opening 
segments of class time when everyone socializes. In this manner, teachers demobilize 
participation in a social frame and redirect student participation back onto academic 
routines. Teachers can also address a crisis by transforming the task into a person 
frame. Here, teachers jettison their roles and address the resistant students (often 
outside the classroom) in “heart-to-heart” conversations about the problem. Rather 
than confronting the adolescent on the basis of the student role, the conflict is framed 
in terms of persons. 
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formal talk, lesson contents, achievement rankings, and teacher 
authority)" 

Resistance can arise in at least two forms: passive and active (McLaren 
1986). Passive resistance is a tacit, indirect subversion of the normative 
codes of schooling and is at most an expression of malcontent and critique 
(i.e., diagnostic framing). Active resistance is more serious since it openly 
undermines the normative codes of schooling and attempts to posit a new 
framework of interaction on the situation (i.e., prognostic framing; Ben- 
ford and Snow 2000). Hence, resistance becomes increasingly serious as 
it moves beyond critique to challenges and attempts to supplant the cur- 
rent "illegitimate ideals" with appeals to a *higher morality." In what 
follows, I will give examples of these types of resistance and how they 
commence social dramas in classrooms. 


Passive Resistance 


Many acts of passive resistance manifest in classrooms as jokes and com- 
plaints.’ Jokes about teachers and tasks allude to the hidden transcript 
that the class is boring, the teacher inept, and academic affairs of no 
interest (Hansot 1986; Douglas 1991; McLaren 1986). Such jokes are ide- 
ological in that they invert meanings of the academic frame at the expense 
of the teacher and to the benefit of students. Jokes about task relevance 
and teacher competence make the task less serious and suggest that a 
better way of organizing the learning experience is possible. Jokes about 
a teacher's person and style also diminish the task and teacher's impor- 
tance but from a perspective that privileges concerns of the adolescent 
social world. These jokes key the content of the academic frame and 
invert the meanings to illustrate the adolescent's control of the situation 
(e.g., а social joke keys the task frame, as when “doing disrespect” and 
"being cool"; see Wieder 1974). In addition, jokes build solidarity among 


“Tt may be that it is the attribution of intentional nonconformity that is a necessary 
condition for social dramas and not the intention of the resister as I have described. 
As such, it leaves open the possibility for unintended rebellions since others attribute 
the label to such actions, further fueling its occurrence. Future work will need to 
explore the implications of this point further. I thank the reviewers for this insight. 
P There are certainly many other forms, such as withdrawal (refusals or nonaction) 
and symbolic inversions in texts (such as graffiti or hidden notes). For the sake of 
parsimony, I overlook them here and leave it to other work to elaborate on their 
importance. 

^ The status of academic or social roles is contingent on the character of persons 
occupying them. If the character of a person is undermined, then the status of their 
roles in either academic work (as student) or social affairs (as friend) is diminished. 
Hence, the person frame is somewhat more foundational to the academic and social 
role frames. 
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those “in the know.” They empower the interaction order of students by 
providing an outlet for their frustrations (Goffman 1983). Over time, jokes 
about a teacher may embolden active forms of resistance. In general, jokes 
about the teacher and tasks either (1) focus on academic competence 
(mutiny from within frame) or (2) unfavorably interpret behavior from a 
different framework altogether (piracy from outside the frame). 

In an accelerated trigonometry class at Rural High (rm666), students 
found it easy to joke about their teacher’s competence, and they made 
jokes that eventually challenged the teacher’s legitimacy. In interviews, 
six different students in this class described how the teacher did problems 
straight out of the book and that whenever she strayed from the text she 
began to make mistakes. One eleventh grade student, Daren, described 
how he kept a tally of teacher mistakes for the entire school year (#15667) 


Every time she [Mrs. G] messes up on the board or says something and 
corrects herself and we correct her, we give her a little counting mark. . . . 
J started it one day I guess early first semester. We were wonderin' how 
many times she’s messed up on it, so I thought well ‘ГП start keeping а 
tally.’ So we got her average per week and everything. Just something to 
pass the time. . . . We just really don't like the teacher. Pretty much sums 
it up. 


Remarks in interviews are mild compared to the notes that students 
sent Daren regarding the tally. These mistakes were so common that the 
tally entailed over 263 teacher mistakes (averaging about four mistakes 
a class) and 14 teacher absences in just the first semester (see fig. 2). The 
entire class was “in the know” about the tally. With each mistake, stu- 
dents from across the room would send a smiling glare so that Daren 
would be sure to make a fresh mark. In this class, students did not posit 
another frame of interpretation but applied the same evaluative process 
the teacher used for them. Their jokes about the teacher acted to distance 
them from the task and teacher and became a precursor to open academic 
complaint and challenges as the year progressed. 

In many classes, students adopt the social or person framework to joke 
about their teacher's appearance, mannerisms, dress, weight, and speech 
patterns (mm182, rm666, rs726, mm173). These jokes are stated in an 
effort to reveal how socially incompetent the teacher is from the looking 
glass of the adolescents social world. In some settings, the prevalence of 
joking and sociability between teachers and students can entail ritual 
teasing that seems to transgress formal roles and express greater discontent 


15 Тре teacher confessed that Daren had a bad attitude, and she suspected he was а 
locus of problems in the class, but she did not mention any knowledge of the “tally.” 
I suspect she knew that most of the class wrote notes making fun of her. 
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Fic. 2.—Student's record of teacher “mistakes.” This figure is a typewritten representation 
of the student's handwritten record. Stylistic attempts have been made to preserve the look 
of the original. 


with academic affairs (Goodwin 1980; Eder 1991). In an algebra 2 class 
at Magnet students began the year by making private jokes about a 
teacher's weight and mumbled speech, but as they became more sociable 
with each other and with the teacher there were episodes of open teasing. 
One such open joke was played on the teacher by several girls and their 
clique. The girls would approach the teacher one at a time at his desk 
so as to ask him about the homework. The girls would feign interest in 
the task so as to lure Ellis, the teacher, into a private conversation and 
then touch him on the arm or shoulder in a privately flirtatious manner 
(mm182, 2/5/97). The action was followed intently by members of the 
clique and often accompanied by giggling and knowing looks. Moreover, 
it was done by several girls in a row when the teacher finally caught on 
and shouted, “Stop touching me!" at which point the girls’ giggles turned 
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into an uproar of laughter. The teacher tried to return the teasing with 
personal jokes about students, but he quickly found himself outwitted 
and outmaneuvered. His acknowledgment and use of social teasing made 
him a target for the entire class by associating his person more with the 
identity molded by the relentless tirade of student jokes and less with his 
official role as teacher. For this class, the social jokes set the stage for 
future rebellions when tasks were eventually supplanted by social affairs 
(see example 9, below). 

Frequent jokes about the teacher and tasks will diminish the seriousness 
of academic affairs and open the way for students to make more bald 
statements of discontent. One form of such expression is to voice direct 
complaints or criticisms of tasks and teachers. Since complaints lack the 
humor of jokes, they make oppositional expressions less ambiguous and 
harder to ignore. They also leave little room for the author of the statement 
to avoid a face-threatening response. In spite of being direct, complaints 
are passive forms of resistance that merely inform the teacher of the 
students’ different perceptions of the situation; they do not suggest ways 
of altering it. 

Here are some brief statements of student complaint: 


1. “How can 1 do this by tomorrow? I have a paper due!” (mm173, 
trigonometry) 

2. “How are we to memorize all this?!” (rs641, advanced biology 2) 

3. “I don’t understand what we’re doing?!” (rs641, advanced biology 
2) 

4. “You’re pretty confusing Mr. Grace!” (re349, basic English 10) 

5. “What are you talking about!? Man I hate this class.” (mm182, 
algebra 2) 

6. “This is stupid!” (re633, English 10, speech) 

7. Ata point in the lesson, the teacher scratches his fingernails on the 
board as an example of friction and a student exclaims, “That’s 
pathetic, man!” (i.e., that’s bad teaching) (rs699, accelerated physics) 


In all these statements, the students voice discontent but almost invariably 
comply and complete their work. As such, many complaints and critiques 
are contained adjustments that do not actively breach the academic order 
(Goffman 1961а). However, when teachers are sensitive to complaints, 
they may adopt preventative measures and momentarily stop the learning 
process and redress complaints and establish greater frame alignment 
between teacher and students. 

Complaining, then, is a form of passive resistance because it draws 
attention to the illegitimacy of academic affairs but does not call for their 
transformation. Even though complaints seldom breach academic affairs, 
they can create an environment wherein active forms of resistance easily 
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take hold and lead participants into an extended social drama. Should 
teachers push too hard and students complain too much, a new ideology 
can be openly posited as a replacement for the old order and the situational 
alignments of participants can be readily swayed. 


Active Resistance 


In comparison with passive forms of resistance, active resistance is more 
obscene and shocking because the actors breach academic norms and 
propose situational transformations. Active forms of resistance manifest 
as overt challenges and rebellions. Challenges are actions that incite dis- 
putes within the academic framework (mutiny) and often concern whether 
tasks or teacher-student roles are being enacted in a way that maximizes 
task commitment and education payoff (i.e., frame resonance disputes; 
Benford and Snow 2000, p. 626). Challenges are issued from within the 
academic framework but invert or reorder norms so as to undermine the 
teacher’s authority and the effectiveness of the task as a medium for 
learning. Challenges usually characterize teachers as corrupt or inept and 
the classroom activities as ineffective. Moreover, challenges entail sug- 
gestions for how the teacher role and class tasks could be performed better. 
Hence, they go beyond complaints by breaching academic norms and 
calling for some type of transformation in the academic frame. Below is 
а set of stated challenges:' 


1. A male student is tired of following homework problems from the 
overhead and challenges the teacher in the middle of a lesson—"*We 
don't learn a lot from this. It's boring. Why don't we do more labs?" 
(rs699, accelerated physics) 

2. А female student challenges Ellis's teaching style, *Why don't you 
teach us and then let us do the homework? Not the reverse! Your 
way we ain't learnin’ anything and don't know what we're doing!" 
(mm182, honors algebra 2) 

3. “We can't sing it! We need to see the music not just the words to 
know how to sing it!” (rf£253, French 3—4) 

4. As the teacher lectures about paper structures a student shouts “This 
class is so boring! You need to make it more interesting!” (re633, 
English 10) | 

5. As the teacher discusses а problem at the board, a female at the 
front rudely interrupts him to say “We know that already—let’s go 


16 Longer, serious challenge efforts entail repeated statements from multiple partici- 
pants. When such a situation arises, it often pushes the classroom situation into the 
crisis stage of a social drama. In the next section, we will elaborate more on how such 
crises emerge. 
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on!” (mm173, trigonometry) 

6. After the teacher gives students directions on writing in their jour- 
nals, a female in the middle of the room exclaims, “Why do you 
give us all this work, make us write all this stuff, and we do it and 
it then sits in a folder useless. What’s the point? There isn’t one is 
therer” (re674, English 10) 

7. A teacher criticizes a student, who replies with indignation that he 
illegitimately used his role, “That’s not right! You’re here to teach, 
not criticize!!” (mm182, honors algebra 2) 


The statements are selectively brief, but they illustrate how challenges 
do more than critique. They suggest ways the role or task could be per- 
formed so that certain goals of the academic framework can be better 
accomplished. In this fashion, challenges diagnose problems of the current 
academic frame—as illogical, unreasonable, incompetent, unfair, and so 
on—and offer a prognosis on how it can be improved or performed dif- 
ferently. Such challenges imply that the students know better, and they 
call upon the teacher to come through on their obligations. Whereas chal- 
lenges entail frame disputes and mutinous behavior, rebellions entail coun- 
terframing and piracy (Benford and Snow 2000, pp. 625~27). Rebellions 
breach academic affairs by interpreting formal roles and activities to be 
illegitimate from an external frame. As such, rebellious stands are an- 
chored in primary frameworks outside that of academic affairs, such as 
that of the social world of adolescents, or person frames. Below is a list 
of brief actions that help illustrate the difference between rebellions and 
challenges: 


1. In reaction to a teacher reprimand, a student issues a personal attack, 
“No need to shout, jeez! You need to see a psychiatrist!” (re633, 
English 10) 

2. Unprovoked, a student personally attacks her teacher in order to 
get a laugh out of her peers, “Do you live with your Mom?” (re674, 
English 10) 

3. In the same class, a couple of students state the following insult 
loud enough for anyone to overhear, “Yeah she’s а dumb sub... . 
I hear she lives in a van down by the river [implying she's a hick/ 
loser]? (re633, English 10) 

4. In a losing argument with a teacher, a student makes an obscene 
remark loud enough for the teacher to hear. He says, “Fuck you,” 
and then walks away (mm182, honors algebra 2) 


17 At the time of my observation, the popular television show “Saturday Night Live” 
had а skit on it where they play fun that а *loser"—an obese, poorly skilled, moti- 
vational speaker—"lives in a van down by the river.” 
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5. When ritual teasing between students and teacher goes too far, an 
offended female student openly insults her teacher, “You were once 
a washed up drunk, weren’t you!? And now you eat donuts and 
smoke to cope!” (mm182, honors algebra 2) 

6. А student refuses to do his work and says, “Why should I do it [the 
assignment]? I don’t need this for my future! I’m not going to college! 
I can just work at my brother’s [night] club.” (re633, English 10) 

7. A student responds to the teacher’s request for his attention with 
rage, “You stop talking!!—No one wants to listen to you!!” (mm182, 
honors algebra 2) 


Notably, in the first three statements, rebellious acts are presented as 
jokes, but they go beyond passive critique in that they are made with 
complete disregard for the teacher’s authority and role as leader. In fact, 
the remarks are issued from a standpoint outside the academic framework, 
as they are clearly inappropriate within it. Open suggestions that teachers 
get a mental examination and questions of whether a teacher lives with 
his or her mother are presented as humorous insults that illustrate the 
speaker’s concern with style, poise, and being cool (social and person 
frame values). The insults become less humorous and more obscene as 
we move to comments 4 and 5. These overt insults are issued in an effort 
to shock and undermine the current state of affairs, and they successfully 
do so. 

Initial acts of rebellion are often ill-defined and lack a developed plat- 
form for resistance even though they imply the existence of another stand- 
point of legitimacy. More serious acts of rebellion refer to an alternative 
ideology or interpretive framework that is considered more legitimate. As 
such, serious forms of active resistance both deconstruct and supplant. 
Typically, the rebellious student will posit the ideology of another frame- 
work as a replacement for the academic mode of interpretation. The last 
two comments are perhaps the most developed in that the students reveal 
a rationale for rebellion—that there is no point or use-value to the task 
(comment 6) and that everyone in the class wants the teacher not to talk 
so peers can socialize (comment 7).' All of these acts of rebellion are made 
with complete disregard for the teacher’s authority and role as leader. 
The academic framework is jettisoned, and a different interpretive mode 
is adopted in an effort to shock or deconstruct the current state of affairs. 


18 In this latter comment, the class is very sociable and the teacher reprimands the 
student before he angrily shouts back at the teacher the listed remark. In that context, 
the boy meant the teacher's lesson and authority were null and that the class had a 
different, inverse desire in mind from the teacher's stated one. This argument even 
flares up further as the teacher attempts to send the student to the office and he refuses 
to go (see example 9, below). 
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In field observations, the most serious forms of collective rebellion pos- 
ited the social frame as the dominant interpretive mode, in spite of the 
teacher’s efforts otherwise. This seemed to be the result of students priv- 
ileging peer norms and adolescent social values over and above academic 
concerns. In my observations of a particular twelfth grade English class 
at Magnet High (me433), I saw the students feed off each other in their 
social antics and constantly undermine the tasks and teacher (Mrs. J). A 
large group of senior boys were the loci of such behavior in this class (10 
of them), and they were highly coordinated in their efforts. Class discus- 
sions were translated into jokes (Gutierrez and Larson 1995) so that a 
discussion about the literary term “irony” became a collaborative joke 
where students incessantly quoted a song by Alanis Morissette— "Isn't it 
ironic—don’t ya think?"? Mrs. J did not understand why her students 
laughed at this in the discussion and wrote on her attendance sheet, “Why 
do they keep saying, ‘Isn’t it ironic?" The boys even had a game of 
stealing the teacher's personal possessions from her desk, such as her 
room keys, ornaments, and pictures. The teacher responded to this by 
reprimanding everyone and administering detentions so students would 
confess, but no one ever “ratted” on the boys. Mrs. J eventually had to 
change the locks to her room and get new keys. In another episode, the 
boys brought Mrs. J to tears—they argued that she made a scheduling 
error on assignments (she did not), criticized her teaching methods (as 
poorly organized), and attacked both her style (weight, dress) and char- 
acter (as “clueless”)—all the while cracking jokes and undermining her 
rebuttals. In short, the boys coordinated their efforts and drew upon the 
social framework and peer loyalty to make their resistant stands, to much 
of their classmates! enjoyment. A fellow teacher described Mrs. J's sit- 
uation (#25): 


I think she [Mrs. J] has been getting the shaft here [at Magnet] a lot. They 
stuck her with these difficult [kids] — ће thing is they are sticking me with 
them next year, so maybe I'll find out what my mettle is worth next year. 
But they have stuck her with that year after year. . . . Talk about giving 
her the worst kids in the school! These maniacs, I mean some of them are 
maniacs that have no business being kept here, I'm sorry. . . . The thing 
with Mrs. J, you know with the boys—the white males just harassed and 
tormented her, you know. . . . And they were awful. I'm sorry, I've had 
some of those guys in the past, they just came to their fruition their senior 
year. 


? Students actually took the song forward several stanzas in their discussions, weaving 
it in as if it was meant in earnest discussion. АП the students did peer-evaluations 
during this class period and noted that the senior boys were "screwing around" far 
more than other students in the class. 
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In sum, both challenges and rebellions are forms of active resistance 
because they are oppositions to the status quo and are aimed at trans- 
formation. Both forms of active resistance breach the instructional process, 
but rebellion makes an oppositional stand from a framework external to 
the academic state (piracy), while challenges make an oppositional stand 
from within the academic framework itself (mutiny). Hence, breaches 
differ in how seriously they oppose class tasks, teachers, and the inter- 
pretive framework from which they are issued. The more direct and 
developed the statement of resistance becomes (i.e., shocking prior col- 
lective endeavors and presenting a viable alternative route for action), 
the greater its effect on class tasks and likelihood of inducing a breach. 


MOUNTING CRISIS 


After a breach occurs, a crisis stage ensues where bystanders get drawn 
into the conflict and are cast as antagonists and protagonists with relation 
to the jeopardized situation. These moments of crisis can be short, such 
as when a student challenges the teacher, bringing the class to a brief 
hush before being redressed by the teacher with a verbal sanction. Mo- 
ments of crisis also can be prolonged, such as when peers reinforce the 
breach and extend it to other issues. One act of resistance can snowball 
as latent tensions manifest and old wounds get reopened throughout the 
classroom population. As the crisis mounts, the initial breach is reinforced 
and expands, such that the gulf between protagonists and antagonists 
(e.g., teachers and students) becomes difficult to span with minor redres- 
sive actions and concessions. This section focuses on how disruptive acts 
of resistance get recognized and reinforced so as to create a mounting 
crisis that has the potential to transform relations in the classroom setting. 

The type of resistance, its degree of support (or reinforcement), and the 
context in which it is expressed, all define when a breach creates a sit- 
uational crisis. When a breach is an open act of defiance that is adopted 
by much of the class, it almost invariably undermines the current state 
of affairs and makes it difficult to interpret what is going on in the class- 
room (McFarland 2001). A degree of liminality emerges when the situation 
is undermined, such that roles are questioned and all interpretive frames 
are rendered ineffective. Hierarchical distinctions are washed away and 
repair work must be performed before collaborative interaction can begin 
again (Turner 1982). 

As a larger proportion of students resist tasks and the teacher the ac- 
ademic frame is more likely to lose participants and be undermined. If 
one or two students withdraw or complain, then the defiance can be 
shrugged off and participation in academic affairs will generally continue 
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onward such that task goals are met (of producing various work products 
like papers). However, there is a tipping point at which passive forms of 
resistance can make the accomplishment of activity goals impossible. 
Hence, as acts of defiance diffuse participation ceases to flow into the 
academic framework and the classroom situation is in crisis. 


Crises Unfolding 


In what follows, I describe a few extended examples where breaches are 
either undermined or reinforced so as to illustrate the process by which 
crises mount. In the examples, there are stages of breach, crisis, redress, 
and resolution, so my descriptions jump ahead somewhat beyond the 
article’s current stage of explanation. In the next section, on redress, I 
will come back to these examples and describe how responses can escalate 
or diminish the crisis. 

The first example shows that not all breaches of the social order escalate 
and draw in the wider populace so as to become a serious social drama. 
The episode comes from my field notes on a tenth grade English class at 
Rural High. It describes a student breach that implodes on itself when a 
relatively unpopular female student, Heather, challenges the teacher but 
is undermined by her peers (re677, 10/31/97). 


Example 1 


Failed crisis — Тодау I observed a loud, uncomfortable episode of inter- 
action: a student named Heather openly challenges the teacher and finds 
herself undermined by peers. Without being provoked the student shouts 
at the teacher in a confrontational manner as they write in their daily 
journals, “Why do you give us all this work, make us write all this stuff, 
and we do it, and it then sits in a folder useless! What’s the point?! There 
isn’t one is there?!” This comment leads to a brief hush but is quickly 
followed by side comments from two boys sitting near her, “Shut up, 
Heather.” “Yeah, shut up.” Heather looks visibly upset and then shouts 
at them, “You shut up assholes!! I’m tired of your guys shit!” She even 
strikes one on the shoulder really hard, but their reaction is just to laugh 
and scoot their chairs away from her. At this point, the teacher asks her 
what she meant, but she is so angry at the two boys that she drops her 
attack on the teacher and says, “Forget it!” The teacher then moves on 
in the lesson, but Heather sits fuming at the boys for the remainder of 
the class period. 


This was an uncomfortable episode to observe because Heather makes 
a big scene when she confronts the teacher and then an even bigger one 
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when she shouts and hits her classmates. Her challenge was active and 
loud, but it was not reinforced by peers. She did not represent the class’s 
views and lacked the social support required to mount an extensive crisis 
that would undermine and redirect academic affairs. 

The next example also involves a student challenge, and it again fails 
to diffuse throughout the class. However, this episode shows how a student 
can work the audience to extend the breach, while the teacher can work 
the audience to redress and contain any resistance effort. The episode 
takes place in an accelerated trigonometry class at Magnet High (mm173, 
2/4/97). A popular African-American female, Jocelyn, jumps to the defense 
of her peers in disputes with her teacher, Mr. M, who is a rigid taskmaster. 


Example 2 


Challenge followed by crisis management.—In lesson today, Jocelyn in- 
terrupts the teacher, who is explaining math problems from the board 
(recitation and demonstration). She asks him about more difficult math 
problems that he says he will answer later as the lesson progresses. But | 
she grows angry at being put on hold and challenges the teacher from 
her seat, saying, “We know that already! Let’s go on!” There is a brief 
hush in the class this time, but again, the teacher asks Jocelyn to hold 
off just a little longer. Jocelyn repeats her challenge and interrupts the 
lesson yet again. This time, the teacher demands she desist or take a 
detention. 

At this point, Jocelyn withdraws from the lesson and starts griping 
quietly to her neighbors. Mr. M sees this and seems to adopt certain 
strategies of action to legitimate the lesson and his instructional style. He 
offsets his sanctioning of. Jocelyn by complimenting other students who 
participate correctly. “Todd, what do we do here?” “Right, very good!” 
Moreover, he acts as if nothing is wrong and attempts to draw others 
implicitly to his side in the dispute. “I want this to be crystal clear, you 
see? . . . It will be on the test and probably on the PSAT too, you see?” 
In certain regards, Mr. M tries to convince the class (and Jocelyn) that 
he is right by showing them that students are successfully learning the 
material his way. I interpret this as an intentional countermove to Jo- 
celyn’s recruitment effort because he continually monitors her reactions. 
Meanwhile, Jocelyn covertly turns to her friends and neighbors to generate 
support for her cause. She complains about the teacher to her neighbor 
and privately mocks his mannerisms with distorted facial expressions. She 
even frames others’ experiences as similar to her own in an effort to align 
perspectives and build consensus. A neighboring student, Jennifer, asks 
Mr. M a question, and he answers it by discussing another problem like 
it rather than explaining the same one again. After the exchange, Jocelyn 
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turns to Jennifer and says, “Did he answer your question?” Jennifer replies, 
“No!” Jocelyn agrees, “I didn’t think so. He gets me soo mad!” Jennifer 
agrees, “Yup, me too!” Thus, Jocelyn and Jennifer share interpretations 
and align their opinions. This reinforces Jocelyn’s initial breach and en- 
courages her to try again. 

At another point in the lesson, Jocelyn openly reinforces another stu- 
dent’s dispute so as to give voice to her own anger and discontent. A 
couple of seats away from her, a student asks if it is fair to use a state 
exam as part of their grade in the class. The teacher does not understand 
the question and simply restates that the exam is part of their grade. 
Jocelyn then comes to that student’s defense, shouting, “No! You didn’t 
answer her question!” Mr. M glares at Jocelyn and warns her, “One more 
time Jocelyn, one more time! [and detention].” The conflict becomes covert 
as teacher and student play the audience to their sides once again.” 

Jocelyn makes explicit attempts to diffuse her anger and acquire the 
support of peers for the challenges she directs at the teacher. The teacher 
redresses the breach by containing it and mobilizing support in his di- 
rection as well. As a result, Jocelyn’s challenges are kept under control 
but fester for another day. 


A mounting crisis will not just happen. In this class, many of the 
students are alienated from the tasks and the teacher, but they have 
infrequent opportunity to mount a crisis and negotiate changes in the 
academic frame because the teacher tightly controls participation via rec- 
itation routines. That means he carefully monitors student behavior and 
catches transgressions whenever they arise in mild forms. In this context, 
Jocelyn breaches the tasks and then works to build reinforcement to her 
view, while the teacher suppresses her breaches and works to acquire 
reinforcement for academic affairs. Relative to other classes, this class- 
room is very “stable” and “controlled,” but this stability and control is 
less an “equilibrium state” than a negotiation process where protagonists 
and antagonists work to mobilize audience members to become constit- 
uents and adherents of their cause. 

A third episode describes a crisis that successfully mounts and even- 
tually undermines a lesson because the students reinforce the claims of a 


20 The steps in this episode can be identified as follows: (1) breach task—Jocelyn chal- 
lenges; (2) crisis—repeated challenges but no reinforcement (low extent); (3) teacher 
redress—detach Jocelyn from floor and narrow relevance to academic frame; (4) re- 
integrate—reproduction with some schism; (5) teacher redresses others to build sup- 
port—bridge and amplify academic frame; (6) Jocelyn redresses neighbors—bridge, 
amplify other elements of academic frame; (7) breach task—Jocelyn challenge; (8) 
crisis—problem with unspoken reinforcement (low extent); (9) teacher redress—detach 
and amplify academic frame (threatens); then basically a repeat of (4) > (5)/(6). 
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resistant student. In this class, the social drama opens when a student 
refuses to comply with the prescribed task for personal reasons (rh349, 
9/5/96). 


Example 3 


Rebellion grows into crisis —The teacher for a basic-level tenth grade 
English class asks students to speak in front of their peers. Students are 
asked to either read a paragraph they wrote or talk about a topic that 
interests them. The teacher calls upon one student who refuses: 


Teacher: Okay Chris, it’s your turn [to talk]. 

Chris: I don't feel like it! 

Teacher: C’mon Chris, there must be something you can say. [The teacher 
offers Chris encouragement and extends the scope of relevance so he can 
speak on whatever he likes.] 

Chris: There’s lots I don’t want to talk about. . . . I don’t like talking 
in front of people. 

Peers: Не shouldn’t have to talk if he doesn’t want to! [Chris’s friends 
and neighbors reinforce his rationale for not speaking.] 


An argument ensues, and the lesson fails from students’ supporting the 
refusal to speak on personal grounds (i.e., “personal rights”). Some even 
elaborate, explaining that they see the school psychologist to talk about 
themselves if they want to (several are troubled individuals who do use 
the on-site counseling program). The student who refused also happens 
to be physically handicapped, and this was the second week that the 
teacher had been in a classroom alone with his students. It appeared as 
if the students “worked” whatever angle they could to disassemble tasks 
and avoid work. At the same time, this new teacher was trying to “get 
by.” He confessed to me after this class that he made up the lesson as he 
went—they were to give speeches and then remark on what was said— 
and that he lacked a lesson plan since things seldom went as planned 
anyway.” 


Chris’s refusal is reinforced by his peers, and the teacher finds it difficult 
to argue with this stand presented from the person frame. The point here 
is that the crisis mounts by peers’ elaborating and reinforcing the ideo- 
logical standpoint that justifies the student’s rebellion. The teacher’s in- 
ability to contain their resistance eventually leads to the task’s demise. 


21 A breakdown of the drama’s steps are as follows: (1) breach—refusal-rebel (personal 
grounds); (2) crisis—task stops; (3) teacher redress—extension/encouragement to redo; 
(4) student redress—elaborates personal grounds for refusal; (5) crisis mounts—peers 
reinforce. 
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In each of these examples, the extent of the crisis differed. In the first, 
the crisis was brief and the breach imploded in on itself from lack of 
support. In the second, the crisis was again brief due to teacher contain- 
ment efforts, but, nonetheless, we saw how students attempted to broaden 
the sense of discontent and shore up reinforcement for future episodes of 
resistance. In the third example, the breach quickly diffused and got 
reinforced while the teacher was unable to mount a redress that would 
save the task from being demobilized on personal grounds. АП three 
episodes entail active resistance that develops into crises, but only the 
third diffuses enough to pit all the students against the teacher. 

More extensive, dramatic crises than these tend to arise from repeated 
cycles of crisis and redress that ratchet up the stakes and pit all the 
students against the teacher. In a full-blown crisis, the legitimacy of the 
academic role frame is undermined (not just a task), and its repair requires 
some form of structural change so that the class can be reintegrated. Such 
dramas will be the focus of the final section of this article, which discusses 
end states and reintegration. There, I elaborate fully on the ritual ma- 
neuvers taken in every stage of the social drama. In the next section, I 
turn to rituals of redress that are adopted by teachers, so as to contain a 
crisis, thwart resistance efforts, and redirect the classroom audience back 
on task. 


REDRESSING THE CRISIS 


When a crisis arises in a classroom, agents of each standpoint—that of 
the resistance and that of the academic frame—are pressed to grapple 
with the classroom situation. Agents of the academic frame perform re- 
dressive actions aimed at limiting the crisis and defining how the class- 
room situation should proceed. Most often, redressive actions come from 
the teacher who adopts a range of framing strategies so as to preserve 
his or her control (Snow et al. 1986).?? Teachers employ framing strategies 
in response to resistance because it enables them to revitalize tasks or at 
least to preserve their control over the ensuing situation even if it has 
little to do with schooling. Student resisters also employ framing strategies 
in response to the teacher and in an effort to reinforce and expand their 
breach. The example of Mr. M and Jocelyn in the prior section (example 
2) illustrates this nicely. There, Mr. M responded to Jocelyn’s challenge 
by trying to persuade her and the classroom audience of the academic 
frame’s legitimacy. In response, Jocelyn tried to counter Mr. M’s claims 


? These alignment activities are also used by adolescents to draw teachers into the 
social or person framework. 
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and to convince her peers that her challenges were legitimate. In this 
section, I elaborate these types of redressive maneuvers and explain how 
they are utilized to manage crisis situations. 

In the redress stage, each party presents their solution to the crisis, tries 
to attract support, and takes aggressive definitional measures against 
(Fligstein 2001). Hence, whereas the breach emphasizes deconstruction 
and usually offers only vague prognoses, the redress stage is characterized 
by debate. When a teacher is faced with student resistance, the first re- 
sponse is to counterattack the resistance so as to contain the breach, and 
the second response is to draw participants back into the prescribed ac- 
ademic affairs (i.e., the academic frame). Conversely, the resisters coun- 
terattack the teacher’s claims and academic affairs, trying to convince 
additional persons to be defiant. As such, the stage of redress is charac- 
terized by contestation and alignment maneuvers. In field observations 
and interviews, it is apparent that every type of frame-alignment strategy 
had an opposite form of frame contestation. Drawing on Snow and col- 
leagues’ initial description of framing, I relate four types of frame align- 
ment/contestation (see table 2): amplify/dampen, bridge/detach, extend/ 
limit, and transform/reverse (Snow et al. 1986). The analytic distinction 
of these opposing maneuvers is useful because it highlights the fact that, 
in a crisis, actors take sides so that, on the one hand, they act as protag- 
onists of their own frame and, on the other, they act as antagonists of 
other interpretive frames. Thus, frame alignment strategies are adopted 
by protagonists to attract others to one’s own frame, and contestation 
strategies are adopted by antagonists to malign a competing frame 
(whether it be a resistant stand or other collective action frame). 


Amplify/Dampen 


When students resist learning, the meaning of events is ambiguous and 
participation becomes contingent on the clarification and reinvigoration 
of the interpretive frame being used (Snow et al. 1986, p. 469). Frame 
amplification efforts are made to clarify, reinforce, and elevate the aca- 
demic frame with regard to particular issues, problems, or sets of events. 
These actions are issued in an effort to remind classroom participants of 
the academic frame’s relevance. The opposite effort, frame dampening, is 
focused on the resistant efforts of students and the collective action frames 
they proffer as a viable alternative. This occurs when actors debilitate 
another framework on particular issues through the use of regulative 
powers stemming from the academic world. 

One way teachers amplify commitment in the face of resistance is to 
remind students of the values and beliefs that undergird academic affairs. 
Teachers do this when they refer to the goals and end states of schooling, 
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such as grades, credentials, and post-high school attainment. One teacher 
in a Magnet English class made it a habit to respond to student complaints 
and challenges by describing what “smart students do,” “what it takes to 
get an A-grade,” and “what it takes to get into colleges like Bowdoin or 
Duke” (me155, me116). Another teacher would respond to student resis- 
tance by reminding students of the course’s elevated status and that “hon- 
ors students” are held to higher standards (rs648). 

In contrast with amplification, frame dampening contests the competing 
frameworks posited by resisters. Hence, frame-dampening efforts use of- 
ficial powers and roles to dampen the rewards gained from adopting 
alternative standpoints (or highlight the costs). Teachers adopt frame- 
dampening strategies to contain and undermine a breach. Teachers note 
the violation and then address it through a variety of gestures, verbal 
cues, and informal sanctions like citing prohibitions and rule violations, 
or they threaten to use their formal coercive powers (e.g., detentions, calls 
home, suspensions, etc). Below is a series of teachers’ verbal responses to 
student resistance: 


1. Students interrupt a student presenter with laughter, bringing the 
task to a halt, and the teacher shouts, “I will not tolerate disre- 
spectful behavior, period!” (me155, English 10) 

2. Students complain and the teacher shouts, “No whiners in this class!” 
(rs763, chemistry) 

3. Students fail to start their work and the teacher shouts, “C’mon!! 
Quit screwing around!!” (re677, composition 10) 

4. Students refuse to do work and play—“I can’t do this all year! We 
can’t have it! . . . My name is not ‘Hey’!” (rm148, basic algebra 
B) 

5. When students refuse to sing again, the teacher specifies costs, “If 
you don’t want to sing, we can always write essays!” (specific threat, 
rf253, French 3—4) 

6. A student challenges a task, “Why do we need to do this work?!" 
The teacher responds with the threat of failure, “Because you'll 
flunk if you don't." (re633, English 10) 

7. After Jocelyn challenges the teacher several times, he threatens ad- 
ministering а formal sanction, “Опе more time Jocelyn, one more 
time! [and detention]." (specific threat, mm173, trigonometry) 


In actions 1-4, the teacher issues prohibitions and cites rule violations. 
In each case, the concern is placed on behavioral norms, effort, task focus, 
and respect for formal authority. In actions 5—7, the teachers threaten 
punitive measures. In this fashion, they increase the costs of resistance 
by threatening harder tasks, failing grades, and detentions. 
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Bridge/Detach 


Whereas frame amplification/dampening refers to the integrity of the ac- 
ademic framework, frame bridging/detachment refers to the relations that 
are to be included or excluded from academic affairs. Frame bridging is 
the linkage of two or more ideologically congruent but structurally un- 
connected frames regarding a particular problem or issue (Snow et al. 
1986, pp. 467-68). This tack is adopted in the face of resistance to shore 
up support and illustrate to the audience that the academic frame is active 
and legitimate. The opposite tack, frame detachment, refers to the exclu- 
sion of ideologically incongruent persons who are vocal participants in 
the class. ` 

Teachers make direct or indirect efforts to bridge the academic frame- 
work to students who are ideologically congruent, and thereby they re- 
invigorate commitment to academic affairs.” Indirect bridging is a broad- 
cast statement, whereas direct bridges are dyad specific. Following 
resistant actions, teachers often target students who seem to be starting 
to drift or deviate from the class tasks: “Anybody out there?!” (rm148, 
basic algebra B). “Anybody but Ann out there?!” (rm141, algebra B) “Scott, 
Russ, you two are supposed to be listening to this [goes on to explain 
example, then turns to boys]. . . . Now you guys try the second one” 
(rm148, basic algebra). 

Each of these responses entails students who withdraw or refuse to 
perform the task and then are redressed by the teacher in an effort to 
draw them out and back into tasks. These are not ideologically incon- 
gruent students, just ones who have given up on the task for the time 
being. In response to active forms of resistance, bridging efforts are aimed 
at forming a coalition or unified front against the resistance. The example 
of Jocelyn and Mr. M in the last section of this article is relevant here 
(see example 2). As the reader recalls, Jocelyn challenged the teacher’s 
instruction and was verbally threatened to drop her challenge and comply. 
Jocelyn then began underground efforts at resisting the teacher. The 
teacher saw this and he tried to adopt certain bridging strategies to le- 
gitimate the lesson and his instructional style. He offset his sanctioning 
of Jocelyn by complimenting other students who participated correctly. 
“Todd, what do we do here?” “Right, very good!” Moreover, he acted as 
if nothing was wrong and attempted to draw others implicitly to his side 
in the dispute. “I want this to be crystal clear, you see? . . . It will be on 
the test and probably on the PSAT too, you see?” Mr. M tried to convince 
the class and Jocelyn that he was right by showing them that students 


2 То some extent, specificity is defined by the form of speech used to elicit student 
responses. Some are indirect broadcasts, where the entire class is asked a question, 
and others are direct requests from particular students. 
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were successfully learning the material his way. Hence, the teacher bridged 
outward to ideologically congruent students as a means of illustrating to 
his doubters that his organization of the academic frame had integrity. 

The opposite of frame bridging is frame detachment. Frame detachment 
is typically focused on rebels and more malicious jokers. These individuals 
are simply silenced or extracted from the setting. In order to recapture 
the floor, teachers commonly detach students by shouting angrily and 
calling for quiet. These loud calls sound out other discourse, clearing the 
floor for the teacher to redirect focused interaction. Frame detachment 
efforts can be indirect broadcasts aimed at the entire class or direct state- 
ments issued at particularly problematic individuals. For example, teach- 
ers will reply to student resistance by shouting, “Quiet please!!” (indirect, 
re633); “If you're not listening—Shut your mouth!!” (indirect, mm182); 
or “Would you (Duncan) shut up?! I can't hear myself think!” (direct, 
mm182).”* 

Another detachment strategy is when teachers move resistant students 
apart or extract them from the classroom. Teachers make both indirect 
and direct detachment statements: 


1. Students socialize openly and the teacher threatens, “You guys are 
going to talk yourself into a new seating chart!” (indirect detach, 
rs726, chemistry) 

2. After students disrupt class from their group, “Alright, move one 
of you! . . . I said move away from him!” (direct detach, mm182, 
honors algebra 2) 

3. After a student disrupts class from front of the room, “Don’t you 
go back to your seat. . . . You come sit up here Duncan!” (direct 
detach, mm182, honors algebra 2) 


The threat of detachment is technically a dampening effort, but it keys 
the ability or power by which the teacher can relocate students. Teachers 
frequently remark on how they will not only move a student's seat, but 
how they will remove a resistant student from the class altogether for a 
day. One teacher explained why he did this to particularly resistant stu- 
dents in his chemistry and physics classes: "Sometimes I, you know, 
boot'em out for the day. Just take that kid and tell them you gotta go sit 
out in the hall. There they don't have anybody to talk to, they'll probably 
get to their work, and everybody else will be able to as well" (#69). I 
observed one teacher do just this in one of her French 2 classes at Rural 
High (rf259, 11/22/96). 


24  Parenthetical words note the strategies being utilized in each example. 
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Example 4 


Frame detachment by physical vemoval.—A tenth grade male named 
Shawn is causing the French teacher a lot of stress today because he 
ignores her directives by socializing and horsing around with neighbors. 
She directly asks him twice to be quiet, and angrily the second time 
(dampen). Shawn ignores her and continues to socialize, so she warns him, 
“The only way you’ll stay in this class is if you get busy!” (threat). A 
moment later he is laughing aloud with a peer and the teacher sends him 
out into the hall (detach). The teacher then goes on in her lesson with her 
back to the door. As she does, the boy looks through the glass to smile 
and make faces as his friends giggle (bridging for support). The teacher 
catches on to the laughter and its source, so she goes into the hall to 
discipline Shawn. I overhear her threaten to call his parents if he continues 
(threat), and Shawn acquiesces, “Okay, okay, fine. Sorry!” (apology, re- 
integration). They enter the class a moment later, and Shawn quietly takes 
his seat. 


Alone in the hall, the student is detached and his body language reveals 
an effort to draw on the “support” of his peers in the class so as to maintain 
his rebellious efforts. Detached and redressed in isolation, the student has 
little defense and calms down when the teacher makes threats that he 
cannot ignore. When the student comes back into the class, he is quiet 
and contained. 


Extend/Limit 


Thus far, I have described how teachers redress student resistance by 
managing the salience of meanings and the boundary of participants in 
both the academic framework (by alignment) and the resistant stand stu- 
dents present (by contestation). Teachers can also redress resistance by 
extending the content of tasks beyond the boundaries of the academic 
frame to encompass interests or points of view incidental to academic 
objectives but of considerable importance to potential adherents (Snow 
et al. 1986, p. 472). Such frame extension occurs when teachers graft and 
incorporate the social and personal interests of students into class activ- 
ities.” Extending the academic frame so that it has relevance to the in- 


2 This can occur at a superficial level or at a more meaningful level (see Diani 1996; 
similar to “inclusion”). On a superficial level, frame extension can occur when teachers 
refer to movies, school events, and use all sorts of tricks to draw resistant students 
into the tasks. A couple of teachers at Rural High would use various tricks to get 
students to pay attention and settle down. One amicable math teacher told stories of 
his youth that students loved hearing. After he got their attention, he would shift to 
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terpretive standpoints of resistant students is a way of co-opting rebellion 
and quelling complaints. Hence, extension strategies are a first step toward 
integrating resistant students back into the academic program and its 
norms. 

At Rural High, I was surprised to observe even the most unmotivated 
students embracing their work in several English classes. What I found 
was that these classes asked students to express themselves about topics 
meaningful to their own lives. In speech classes, students spoke about 
their hobbies, pet peeves, favorite foods, and more (re901). In creative 
writing classes, students were allowed to select their own topics and to 
write their own stories and poetry (re741). In both courses, students were 
allowed to integrate their social interests into the activities without jeop- 
ardizing the basic academic purpose and instructional format (e.g., how 
to write and present speeches, and how to write good poetry and short 
stories).”° 

In interviews, teachers argued that they could only reach the most 
resistant students by first trying to relate to them on a personal basis. 
When I asked teachers in interviews how they would approach and re- 
integrate students that “did not care and did not care if it showed,” almost 
all said they would make a special effort to “get to know the pupil better.” 
When I probed further as to what that meant, many said they would try 
speaking to the student on a more personal level (frame extend), akin to 
what I have labeled the person frame. One teacher had this to say about 
the approach many used to reach resistant students: 


I think a lot of times when you let the students know that you care about 
them, that you want them to be successful, then that makes a difference. 
It just, it’s a more personable relationship. I try to establish that with uh, 
a lot of my students. I mean if I ask a student, “Hey what’s going on, 
what’s happening here?” I’ve indicated to them that I cave about them as 
а person, as opposed to a student (#24). 


Another said this: 


doing math. If they became rowdy again, he would use examples that the students 
could relate to, such as going to the local hangout and paying for a burger and the 
tip (rm541, rm544, rm548, rm549). An English teacher in the same school also used 
tricks to draw his resistant students into the lesson. However, his trick was to use 
magic. One magic trick he used' required students to think of a number between one 
and ten, and then he would guess what they wrote down (really a matter of probability). 
The trick had nothing to do with the course subject, but it did calm the students down 
and help them focus (re792, re797, re799). 

26 In contrast with Rural English classes, Magnet English classes were less engaging 
because they focused on grammar and vocabulary, and they seldom related the ma- 
terials to students! personal lives. 
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Find one thing you can click with the kid. Whatever—if they’re in any 
activities whatsoever, inside, outside of school. Uh, doesn’t even have to 
be an activity. If you can relate to them in some way, uh, like housewives— 
*"Oh yeah my mom was like that"—something. They might, they might 
connect with a teacher better knowing that there’s a connection there some- 
how. And then they try to push them along so that they’re, maybe make 
them feel like they . . . you know, we have something, we got this going, 
don’t let me down, uh . . . I would try to find a connection" (#69). 


Hence, in the cases of student refusal and withdrawal, teachers extend 
the academic frame so as to appeal to students as persons. Rather than 
transforming the situation, they include personal matters in the activity 
as a means to develop a rapport that can be used to reinforce the pre- 
scribed tasks. 

A more complex version of frame extension was used in a highly ac- 
claimed advanced composition class at Rural High. The teacher, Mr. 
Roosevelt, built his course around an ideological construct advanced as 
a means of empowering students through critical thought (re508). In es- 
sence, his course ideology encouraged students to resist authority: “Ques- 
tion what you are told to believe by teachers, parents, religion, science. 
. . . Know the basis upon which you rest your beliefs!” He continually 
stressed how student interests and empowerment could be had not by 
listening and incorporating the knowledge he conveyed, but through re- 
flecting on the underlying assumptions of various arguments, both their 
own and others’. Mr. Roosevelt presented this ideology to students as an 
interpretive framework that he and his students could draw upon to settle 
disputes. This ideology struck a chord among the seniors, most of whom 
were tired of high school and sought to leave their rural community and 
families far behind. Thus, there was a shared ideology, which stood above 
the teacher’s authority and which was presented as a means through 
which students could resist authority and empower themselves. 

The opposite tack of frame extension is frame limiting (or contraction). 
Whereas frame extension is used to attract students to academic affairs, 
frame limiting is used to exclude irrelevant topics and demobilize student 
resistance efforts. Frame limiting entails efforts to narrow the boundaries 
of the academic frame, making only a few points of view relevant. Ex- 
cluding inappropriate contents and materials is a concern for teachers 
who use the opposite tack of extension. By opening academic affairs to 
other topics and issues, the teacher risks allowing students to import 
meanings that contradict academic norms. A good example of this oc- 
curred for a creative writing instructor (Mr. O’Leary) who ran an open 
class where students could choose the topics they wrote about and read 
aloud to their peers. This created an engaging, expressive environment, 
but some students took advantage of the situation. The teacher describes 
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his effort to limit and contain the academic frame (#74): 


Mr. О: I try to run an open classroom. . . and this ninth hour, or eighth 
hour this semester, I had a kid who, um . . . I said “If it’s going to be 
anything in dialogue other than ‘hell’ or ‘damn’, it’s because of the story 
and the characters that you’re creating. You know, they’re really rough, 
and some rough language has to be worked in. Check with me ahead of 
time, because we read this in class.” And this kid was just being an idiot. 
Time after time he was reading up shit, and the rest of the class was 
tired of it. And finally he got up to read a paper, and I said, and he 
started, I said, “Time out.” And I said, “You know, I’m getting tired of 
this.” I said, “I think it’s an insult to all your classmates, for you to just 
keep slapping us in the face with this trash. You’re just trying to be 
sensational and draw attention and be very humorous.” And I said, “That 
insults . . . I—I don’t want to hear that. I don't think your classmates 
really want to hear although a few idiots might be laughing, and you 
think you're really cool. I don’t think it’s cool.” I said, “I think you're 
out of line.” So, I’m not, I said, “I try to run an open classroom. You 

` people know that we try to let people express themselves even if your 
views are different from mine. Vou have the right to express yourself, 
but I think you're just being an idiot." I said, “This is just crap." And I 
said, “It’s an insult.” And I said, “I think it's my responsibility as the 
teacher in here to make a call." I said, *Vou're not going to read that." 

Interviewer: What kind of stuff would he write about? 

Mx O: Um, well he did a dialogue on a, you know, his dialogue paper 
was supposed to be a conversation, (and) was a phone sex thing... . 
And his last paper that he read was ah, he said, “Well there's a little but 
of, ah, it's just a slight drug thing" you know, but it was. . . it was the 
whole thing you know. . . . Апа he, you know, he just hasn't used some 
good judgment. But now, I mean he was really ticked the day that I shut 
him off in front of them, but I think it helped the class. 


The teacher extended the relevance of the academic frame to include 
students’ personal lives and social world. This served to increase their 
participation, but it also encouraged some resistant behaviors. To counter 
these behaviors, the teacher excludes certain topics, forms of dialogue, 
and so on— basically narrowing and delimiting what is appropriate for 
the academic framework. 


Bracketed Transformation/Reversal 


The most drastic measures a teacher can take to maintain control of the 
situation is to transform the classroom. Frame transformation occurs when 
different values have to be planted and nurtured, old meanings and un- 
derstandings inverted or jettisoned, and erroneous beliefs or *misframings" 
reframed in order to garner support and secure participation (Goffman 
1974, p. 308; Snow et al. 1986, pp. 473-75). When teachers lose control 
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of the class, they often have to revamp or jettison the current framework 
to regain control. The idea here is, “when you can’t beat them, join them,” 
but with the corollary that you still lead. In the social movement literature, 
frame transformations are characterized as permanent shifts leading to 
negotiated or revolutionary outcomes. However, in classrooms, frame 
transformations vary from brief, bracketed transformations of task seg- 
ments, to the jettisoning of entire lessons, to long-term transformations 
of the academic role frame itself (see next section on reintegration). Hence, 
depending on their extent and seriousness, transformations can serve to 
reproduce, alter, or invert the social order of a classroom. 

Two types of these bracketed transformations stood out in my obser- 
vations: (1) social transformation and (2) person transformation. In each 
of these bracketed transformations, the teacher attempts to stop academic 
affairs and shift to another framework of interaction so as to redress the 
resistant students. Bracketed social transformations occurred when teach- 
ers cued their class to momentarily turn off the academic framework and 
shift into social activities. This bracketed switch was often performed in 
the hopes that commitment to tasks would be revitalized. Perhaps the 
most benign form of this. would occur when teachers had students move 
between social and academic phases of class time in a sequential manner. 
Thus, several teachers would give the first and last 10 minutes of class 
time for social activity if, in exchange, the students calmed down and 
complied with task demands (rm823, ms123, ms121, re674). In an inter- 
view, one tenth grade English teacher at Rural explains how he bargains 
with students by offering them time to socialize (#67): 


I have them blow-off steam right at the beginning of class. Say, “Ok now 
that you got it out of your system. . . . Hang on, you know, I know you 
have other things to think about and do. You've got to give me this amount 
time." And then. . . I mean there's some you can see they're just, they've 
got to do it. You're not going to get them to shut up or stop whatever 
they're doing, pretty much with whatever you do. . . [so he says], “Alright, 
you got, you got that. We got this to get through today right now. We need 
this time, the whole class needs it, you gotta stop.”—I try to do that. 


During these social segments, the teachers chat, tease, and interact with 
students on a more egalitarian, peer-like basis than their teacher role 
(rm823). In a sense, they switch “hats” and transform interaction in the 
class from work to play, as when doing sequential role performances. The 
result is a negotiated order, where sequential role frames are had as a 
compromise for the easy maintenance of academic tasks (see next section 
on negotiation). 

More extensive social transformations that completely jettisoned 
teacher and student roles seldom occurred in the classes at Rural or Mag- 
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net. However, I did interview one biology instructor who described how 
he occasionally jettisoned schoolwork for basketball as a way of com- 
bating student resistance (#21): “A few days a year, the kids will be all 
squirrel-y and causing trouble, and I can gauge it when I walk in too, so 
I just say ‘Screw this class! Let's go play basketball!’ ” I actually witnessed 
him playing with his anatomy class in the school gym on one such occasion 
as I walked down the halls. He explained that former students often came 
back from college and told him they remember “that day back in ninth 
grade” when they blew off class to play basketball. According to the 
teacher, occasional acts like that go a long way in building camaraderie 
and a personal relationship with the teacher that overcomes problems of 
resistance (he emphasized occasional). Hence, bracketed social transfor- 
mations can work well to reinvigorate student commitment to the aca- 
demic framework (reproduction outcome). 

Another transformation response to student resistance is a bracketed 
transformation to the person framework. Here, the teacher detaches the 
student from the classroom setting, exits the teacher role, and alters the 
register of voice to have a “heart-to-heart” conversation as equal persons.”’ 
Frame extension is different from transformation because it is aimed at 
understanding the student as a person so as to better relate lesson contents. 
In transformations, there is a qualitative shift in both the form and content 
of the situation. The teacher and student exit their roles in an effort to 
address the crisis as individuals distinct from their roles, and they adopt 
the person framework to negotiate the matter (see example 7, below, to 
see how this approach can create a negotiated outcome as the long-term 
resolution)? 


27 This ritual is akin to the stereotypical case where the military officer and subordinate 
officer exit their roles (and uniforms) to have a physical contest (fight). This role exit 
and contest is performed to settle the dispute as persons. In most movies, the officer 
wins and infuses person status into his or her formal role. 


28 In my observations, several classes made long-term changes in their academic frame- 
work by jettisoning the old way of doing "algebra" for a new one (rm628, rm629, 
rm668, ms082, me251). This reorganization was not a reaction to resistance, but typ- 
ically occurred at the start of second semester because the population changed and 
the teacher saw it as an opportune moment to change instructional methods. In these 
reorganized classes, the most rebellious students dropped the course and new students 
entered, creating a different social context. In each case, the class diminished in size 
and the teacher adopted more student-centered tasks, looser grading methods (from 
homework problems to journals"), and a more personal tone. This shift was most 
pronounced in a precalculus class (rm628), where almost half the students transferred 
to another teacher or dropped the course altogether. A first semester class of 18 pupils 
had only 10 remaining in second semester. These students had good grades, but they 
formed a tight group that frequently socialized and challenged the teacher. The teacher 
caved in to these students’ complaints and challenges, whereas the prior semester she 
would sanction and contain them. In addition, during second semester, she sought to 
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Teachers frequently use this type of frame transformation to confront 
their most resistant students. Most contend that they try to get the student 
alone and then speak to the individual as a person (#69, #15, #74). One 
teacher describes this approach in an interview: “I boot them out of the 
class for a day, maybe a day or two. And ГП say, and then ГП talk it 
over with them one on one about it, you know, in a private conference, 
to try to, you know, ‘Are we going to be able to handle this? I mean, can, 
can you come back into the class without hating my guts or without, you 
know, spewing, you know, profanity in the classroom or just being a real 
jerk?" (#74). 

This teacher transforms the situation into a private character contest 
(Goffman 1967). He detaches the student and pits his own character 
against that of the adolescent in an effort to acquire submission. Other 
examples of this behavior are less aggressive and entail negotiation or 
revelations of hidden personal sentiments and efforts at bargaining. In 
every case, there is a clearly bracketed episode where actors remove them- 
selves from ongoing academic affairs and adopt the person frame to confer 
with one another. 

As in prior sections on framing, the redressive action of frame trans- 
formation has a counter action. In the case of bracketed frame transfor- 
mations, the opposite tack is frame reversal. Three classes of frame reversal 
were observed: vedoings, staging failed transformations, and person chal- 
lenges. Frame redoings occur when a failed task or role frame is *rebooted" 
or restarted again, but this time it is serious (an interaction “mulligan”). 
Attempts at redoing the task are common, but they can have disastrous 
effects if they repeatedly fail (see example 8 in next section). That said, 
some teachers successfully confront student resistance by performing an 
exaggerated redoing of the task. Such “redoing” is often accompanied by 
the teacher losing composure and adopting extreme forms of anger, such 
as yelling and physical aggression (#12, #5, #76). In an interview, one 
teacher explained how he enacted frame redoing: 


Dx Н: If students act up, and you laid the law down, ahh, I get as pissed 
as I can and get right in their face. I don’t worry about taking people 
to the hallway. I don’t worry about counseling. I just get really mad, and 
ahh... . You’ve gotta have a mind-set too. Ahh you're here to give the 
taxpayers their money’s worth. And to get them their money’s worth, 
you've gotta get the kids attention. . . . I get right in their faces. In fact 


make the class more enjoyable for. students with games and student-centered tasks 
like group work, discussions, and individualized instruction. In addition, she made 
grades less reliant on test scores. In contrast, during first semester, she used lecture, 
recitation, and occasional flash-card drills and based grades totally on test scores. In 
sum, the teacher reorganized her precalculus class so as to create a different academic 
situation. 
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that second hour class I had in for—gave the whole class an eighth hour 
(a detention) about three weeks into the year—and they all came! 

Interviewer: What did they do? 

Dr. Н: They came in the class totally unprepared for like a game, like a 
Jeopardy-type game. Nobody knew anything. I said “Hey—This was 
when you were supposed to do it! We'll just come in tomorrow night 
and do it!” And they all showed. . . . I was pissed big time. I threw some 
shit around. I mean I got really mad. 


Dr. H goes on to explain that he used class time that day and the next 
day to prepare for the exam that the entire class took in the evening 
during an eighth hour. I asked him how he acted through these periods, 
and he said, “I didn't say a word.” In short, Dr. Н reacted to student 
refusals to do work by yelling, issuing severe sanctions, and redoing the 
same task with higher stakes. Students were essentially shocked by the 
teacher's fury and submitted to his demands since challenging him further 
would surely have meant an even worse fate than a collective eighth hour. 

А second frame reversal arises when teachers facetiously accept student 
efforts to reorganize the task, only to stage that transformation's failure.^? 
When students challenge, they call for a transformation of the academic 
framework from within. In a reversal, the teacher will accept the suggested 
transformation but ensure its failure so that the prior organization of 
academic affairs is reaffirmed. One accelerated chemistry teacher ex- 
plained to me how he did this (#76): 


There have been times where, you know, if they constantly whine about 
the work I'll go, “Alright, we'll try a chapter without any homework. You 
guys want to do this without any homework, let's do a chapter and a chapter 
test. And ГИ just lecture and at the end of six days we'll have a test." And 
ahh, after a few days of that they start going, ^Well okay maybe there is 
a purpose for this homework and stuff." I'm like, "Hey, you know, the test 
is going to be on this chapter next Wednesday if you want to be ready for 
it or not. . . It’s ир {о you.” 


The teacher essentially accepts student challenges. He states his jus- 
tification for going over homework—to prepare for test—and if students 
negate that justification, fine. However, he knows that they will eventually 
perform poorly on the test and will not want to continue the academic 
frame as negotiated. Once students fail a quiz, they realize that doing 
their homework is a good idea. Hence, the teacher does a bracketed 


29 The common example of this 15 for a teacher to say, “Okay, you teach it then!” Most 
students refuse this offer and the class goes on. Students who take up this offer even- 
tually fail and are usually asked to step aside by the same peers who sponsored and 
reinforced their initial challenge of the teacher. 
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transformation and stages its failure so as to reproduce the academic 
situation he prescribes. 

A final form of frame reversal arises when the teacher adopts another 
framework (person or social) and attacks student resistance and social 
affairs from that standpoint. In this fashion, the teacher attempts a mutiny 
so as to undermine the framework from which students mobilize their 
resistant efforts. Below are a few quotes from my field notes illustrating 
this behavior: 


1. А couple of students disrupt the teacher at the board. He turns to 
them and says, “How old are you now?” (rm172, trigonometry) 

2. The teacher gets so flustered with a student’s challenges that he 
just stops talking, paces a few steps, and says, “I’m not going to 
say much ‘cause I don’t want to ruin your self-esteem.” (mm182, 
honors algebra 2) 

3. A male student is putting a bow in a girl’s hair and ignoring the 
teacher’s lecture. When the teacher sees this, he says, “There was 
always a boy in the neighborhood who preferred to play with girls” 
(implying the student is gay). The girls giggle, and the boy responds, 
“Who?! Your!” The class bursts into laughter (mm182, honors al- 
gebra 2) 

4. When the teacher moves a student across the room as a disciplinary 
measure, his friend shouts, “You got the shaft!” The teacher turns 
on the friend to say, “Don’t ask me for a job or a recommendation!” 
The student replies with like anger, “I don’t want a job—especially 
not with you!” (mm182, honors algebra 2) 


In these instances of frame reversal, the teacher attacks students as 
members of the adolescent world (i.e., their cheerleading identity) or as 
persons (1.е., their character) and thereby attempts to undermine the stu- 
dents’ social support. Notably, actions 3—4 entail student rebuttals. I in- 
clude them because all too often the teacher's use of ridicule and sarcasm 
backfires since students are more familiar with that form of ritual arguing 
and almost invariably get reinforcement from peers (Goodwin 1980). 

Some teachers see ridicule as a legitimate control maneuver. A physics 
teacher explains in an interview that he finds the limited use of social 
and personal ridicule to successfully redress resistance: “It’s not а good 
thing to do—in all the education stuff they say you're not supposed to— 
but finally, if they get worse just get sarcastic, and if they are joking 
around and say something to you, just get ‘em back-—nothing real per- 
sonal or mean. But I find that lately, that settles them down for a little 
while if you get something back at them" (#69). 

The teacher claims to avoid “personal” insults, but the sarcasm and 
ridicule I observed him (and other teachers) use in class were just that. 
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Sarcasm and personal insults are reversal efforts in that the teacher adopts 
another framework from which to undermine student resistance. Hence, 
this teacher ridicules students as persons so as to undermine their cred- 
ibility as an agent of competing collective action frames. 

In sum, then, there is a wide array of framing strategies that teachers 
(and students) invoke in the redressive stage of social dramas and from 
multiple interpretive standpoints. The redressive stage is different from 
the breach stage in that the microrituals emphasize debate more than 
deconstruction. In fact, redressive actions take two forms: frame contes- 
tation and frame alignment. Contestation is usually the first response to 
student resistance and is aimed at demobilizing those efforts. This action 
is then followed by teacher efforts to align students with academic affairs. 
Hence, one set of maneuvers is deconstructive and defensive, while the 
latter is constructive and aimed at recruitment. 


REINTEGRATION AND LONG-TERM TRANSFORMATIONS 


Social dramas of resistance come full circle when students and teacher 
reach some resolution or working agreement to their conflict or when they 
acknowledge an irreparable schism. At this point, the students have con- 
sistently staged challenges and rebellions, and the teacher has come to 
recognize that the lesson can no longer proceed “as usual.” This crisis 
impels the teacher to align and adjust the academic framework such that, 
on the one hand, participants are drawn in that reinforce the instructional 
efforts and, on the other, participants that disrupt or thwart such efforts 
are kept out. At the same time, the resistance adopts mirror moves, draw- 
ing in recruits to their defiance and disrupting the teacher’s tasks. Both 
the teacher’s effort at controlling resistance and the students’ effort to 
foster it may not take hold and overcome the crisis. Hence, a series of 
such conflicts may arise before teacher and student perspectives realign. 
It is this final stage of reintegration that the article turns to next. 

Reintegration of the classroom situation takes place when students and 
teacher agree on “what is going on” and “how to proceed.” When students 
and teacher interpret events from the same framework (whether old, al- 
tered, or new) and gesture their acceptance of the situation, the class begins 
to move on in a collaborative manner. As such, resolutions to social dramas 
are accomplished via microrituals of acceptance and outward displays of 
agreement that bring the debate to a close. Various forms of reintegration 
are essentially defined by who accepts which redress, and how. 

Social dramas have at least four states of resolution: reproduction, ne- 
gotiation, revolution, and schism. Each outcome is the cumulative result 
of certain types of breach, degrees of crisis, forms of redress, and rituals 
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of acceptance that bring the conflict to a close. Reproduction outcomes 
occur when students lose in their effort at resistance and get reintegrated 
into class tasks. Typically, students lose because the breach is weak, the 
crisis does not spread, and teacher redress goes unchallenged. Resisters 
lose and fall back into the fold by signaling their acceptance of the ac- 
ademic frame that the teacher prescribes. Almost invariably, this process 
is accompanied by expressions of reluctance and humor that enable the 
resister to save face and distance him- or herself from the failure (Goffman 
19616). Negotiated outcomes occur when a party offers concessions. In 
these instances, challenges and mild rebellions breach tasks, crises are 
more extensive, and teacher redress usually entails frame extension and 
bracketed frame transformations. Here, acceptance is acquired via bar- 
gaining, contracts, and signals of acceptance and compliance. Social rev- 
olutions arise when the teacher is unable to contain student rebellions 
and finds he must concede victory to the students’ social order in some 
form. Long-term revolutions arise when a collective rebellion creates a 
crisis that pits students against teacher, and all the teacher's redressive 
efforts are used up and fail. Here, the teacher is overwhelmed and even- 
tually performs rituals of avoidance and reluctant compliance, and he is 
forced to approach students through the social frame they have established 
in the setting. (See fig. 3 as a summary diagram of these forms of 
reintegration.) 

The last outcome of social dramas is not a form of reintegration but 
of schism. Schisms are unstable outcomes where all parties agree to live 
in a state of dissonance because the costs of compromise seem too high. 
Schisms follow challenges and rebellions and arise when crises are ex- 
tensive and the redress is overly harsh. All too often, a schism results 
when participants on each side reveal their hidden grudges without re- 
solving them. As such, both parties move on but with great malice for 
one another. The situation remains sour as actors voice animosity and 
repressed aggression. I elaborate further on each end state below and 
illustrate the entire progression of social dramas through a variety of 
examples. 


Reproduction 


The most common resolution of the academic frame to a social drama of 
resistance is reproduction. When teachers fully succeed in their efforts at 
redress, they reproduce the prior state of academic affairs. Such an end 
requires the teacher's definitional claims to take hold and for resistant 
students to accept defeat, show compliance, and reintegrate themselves 
into the class. This process of repair is accomplished by antithetical signals 
of acceptance and vole distance (Goffman 1961a, 19615). Resisters adopt 
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such antithetical signals because they seek reintegration without losing 
face. Instead of fully apologizing (Goffman 1971, p. 113), the student will 
signal some recognition that the behavior was inappropriate (an abashed 
face, bowed head) and then acknowledge that the teacher’s prescribed 
endeavors hold sway over the situation. In an effort to save face and 
avoid any negative attributions, students often accompany these acts of 
compliance with humor and griping. 

All too often, student resistance fails and the transgressors accept their 
fate. Humor and jokes facilitate a smooth reentry into academic affairs. 
Humor characterizes the transgression as misguided and harmless and 
thus diminishes attributions of responsibility. In addition, humor distances 
the student’s self from the failed resistance and enables her or him to 
save face. Both adjustments reproduce the prior state of affairs by di- 
minishing the seriousness of the problem and distancing the actor from 
such profane actions. 

During second semester in a tenth grade English class at Magnet, I 
observed a reproduction episode that was facilitated by humor (me155). 
Tanisha, a high-status female, disrupted a discussion that her peers were 
conducting and tried to posit the social frame as the primary interpretive 
standpoint. 


Example 5 


Reproduction via comedy.—The teacher is not in the room, and the class 
is in a circle discussing the Joy Luck Club by Amy Tan. Many take the 
activity quite seriously and have an animated discussion. Tanisha has 
been gone for a week and tries to enter the discussion with a monologue 
on how “dumb” the characters are for their actions and how she can 
handle their situations better. Her solutions to the characters’ problems 
are all farcical and refer to violent acts against the men in the characters’ 
lives. It quickly becomes apparent from her comments and others’ re- 
actions that Tanisha had not read the book and that her remarks are 
unwelcome. It is not long before the other students ignore her and make 
it known that her interpretative standpoint is unwelcome. A semester 
earlier, Tanisha would have been successful at disassembling the task this 
way because she had the social support of her three cronies, all of whom 
had by now transferred to other schools. Her response to the class’s re- 
jection is at first a shocked silence, but she then acknowledges defeat with 
а joke that brings her back into the fold: *Oooo-kay . . . I guess I been 
gone a while. . . . I gotta read the book!” (Tanisha’s “Ooo-kay” implies 
the class is short-fused, but she says it in a jovial tone and with a broad 
smile.) Tanisha then scoots her chair out of the circle and starts reading 
the book. Later, the teacher returns to find the discussion going well and 
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Tanisha catching up on her reading. Mrs. K asks Tanisha how she is 
coming along and Tanisha complains to her in a pout, “They told me to 
shut up!” The teacher merely smiles. 


Tanisha breaches classroom affairs and is redressed by agents of the 
seminar in a negative fashion (here the agents of the academic frame are 
students instead of the teacher). Tanisha’s standpoint is devalued, and 
she is detached from the task. In response, Tanisha reframes her action 
as a joke, thereby rendering the event less serious, distancing herself from 
it, and saving face. At the same time, she complies with the academic 
frame and is allowed a degree of inclusion, so long as she does not 
interrupt. 

Compliance accompanied by private griping or complaining reveals the 
actor’s distance from the action and some effort at preserving an identity 
as a resister. Nevertheless, the passive expression of resistance merely 
expresses the actor’s displeasure at accepting the academic affairs that 
the teacher prescribes. The actor will still comply and accept the fact that 
the effort at resistance has failed. In the following episode, two students 
rebel because they believe an English text they are asked to read is racist. 
The politica] rebellion commences a social drama where the students argue 
with the teacher but are berated back into compliance with the assigned 
task (me116, 3/26/97). 


Example 6 


Political rebellion to begrudging compliance. —About halfway through the 
class period, an African-American student, Tanya, is reading her assign- 
ment and stares at her book in disgust. She complains about the assign- 
ment and refuses to do it. Classmates stop their work and turn to listen 
to her. Tanya's friend, Clarissa, asks her why, and Tanya remarks (loud 
enough so everyone can hear) how “Puerto Rican" is capitalized but 
*black" is not. She then elaborates for all to hear that this means the 
author does not recognize “black” as an identity or legitimate culture and 
is therefore racist for not recognizing it as such (the author is Puerto 
Rican). Clarissa agrees and adds to Tanya's claims, *Figures we'd have 
to read this at Magnet!" Tanya loudly slaps the book down on her desk 
and refuses to cater to the “racist” task. Clarissa follows with a loud 
complaint. Other students stop their work and stare at the teacher waiting 
for the response. 

The teacher (a middle-age African-American female), Ms. Washington, 
recognizes this public refusal and tells Tanya and Clarissa that they are 
using race as an excuse not to do the work. Tanya denies this and accuses 
Ms. Washington of not sticking up for her race. At this, the class and 
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teacher get very quiet, and the teacher asks Tanya and Clarissa to come 
out into the hall with her. They follow and are overheard arguing by 
everyone in the class. Both question the other’s representation of ethnic 
identity and take the issue very seriously (racial identity is claimed as a 
central facet of the student selves [in survey responses]). I overhear Ms. 
Washington say, “As an African-American female, a black woman, I can 
tell you. . . !” Within 10 minutes, all three march back in, but Tanya 
and Clarissa sit quietly, still fuming. Clarissa picks up her work, but Tanya 
quietly refuses. The rebellion is contained, but the teacher does not accept 
Tanya’s refusal to do the assignment and says she will eventually have 
to do it. 

The next day, Tanya does the work but openly criticizes and challenges 
the teacher, saying she's moody and misinterpreted her refusal (personal 
frame). The teacher warns Tanya to let it go or else. Tanya then turns to 
Clarissa and tries to get further support—"She took it out on us. I have 
a right to an opinion. She doesn't make anything we learn relevant to 
the real world." Clarissa does not reinforce her claims and instead tries 
to normalize the situation by saying the teacher's not all bad, even if she's 
misguided on this issue. Ms. Washington goes on to help other students 
but frequently checks over her shoulder to make sure Tanya’s complaints 
do not spread. The drama ends with both students doing the work but 
occasionally bad-mouthing the teacher to one another in private (me116, 
English 12, 3/26/97).*° 


In sum, this is a case where a rebellion is contained and the task is 
repaired. The resistance of Tanya is reinforced by Clarissa, but when the 
teacher isolates Tanya and Clarissa in the hall, they debate about which 
framework is applicable—the academic frame or the one concerning racial 
equality. When the students and teacher return to the class, the academic 
frame subordinates their concerns about racial inequity. Tanya is still upset 
about this, but she fails to persuade Clarissa to reinforce further efforts 
at resistance. The end result is the girls’ begrudging compliance with the 
teacher’s demands. 

The example illustrates how warring parties frame themselves as agents 
of particular ideological standpoints and how they debate the legitimacy 
of those stands. The immediate concern is to deconstruct the claims of 


3 The drama can be broken down as follow: (1) complaint; (2) elaborates resistant 
stand; (3) friend reinforces; (4) rebellion—public refusal to do “racist” task; (5) crisis— 
friend openly reinforces; (6) teacher redress—counterclaims using racist claim to avoid 
work (really the individual’s interest, not race); (7) student redress—insults teacher as 
disloyal to race; (8) teacher redress—detach and argue; (9) student redress—argue; (10) 
teacher redress—stops debate, gives choice; (11) reintegrate—students comply/schism 
is latent. 
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the other party and shore up those of their own. The end resolution of 
begrudging compliance also illustrates a common outcome of many 
.teacher-student arguments. Eventually, most students comply with their 
teachers, but they do not fully embrace the outcome of the conflict as 
part of their virtual selves (Goffman 1961а). This means students sub- 
ordinate themselves but carry latent discontent that can manifest as anger 
in future situations. 


Negotiated Orders 


After reproduction, negotiated orders are the most common form of re- 
integration because they offer an amenable resolution to both parties 
(Strauss 1975). Reintegration via a negotiated outcome arises when some 
concession is acquired from the teacher and tasks. Usually, the negotiation 
entails some form of reciprocal exchange—such as a task concession for 
student compliance. Two forms of negotiated outcome are common in 
classrooms: open and closed negotiations (Woods 1978). Open negotiations 
occur when the teacher offers concessions that the students accept in order 
for the academic affairs to continue. So in prior sections, this was seen 
to arise when teachers planned to offer social activities in exchange for 
heightened compliance to academic tasks (assuming students accepted it) 
or when they extended the topic relevance of tasks to include viewpoints 
and meanings of the adolescent world. (See frame extension and frame 
transformation in the prior section.) In contrast, closed negotiations are 
begrudging concessions given against the will of the teacher (see fig. 3). 
Examples of such negotiations occur when teachers begrudgingly concede 
that their task has failed and they move on in their lesson instead of 
attempting a serious effort at redoing or frame reversal. The reason crises 
resolve into negotiated outcomes is that either certain forms of teacher 
redress prevail over students (e.g., extension and bracketed transforma- 
tions) or students reject the teacher’s containment efforts and demand 
some moderate concessions (e.g., of moving on). In what follows, I will 
describe examples of negotiated outcomes and highlight the interaction 
rituals that bring them about (e.g., teacher concessions and teacher apol- 
ogies, but retention of academic authority). 

A clear example of open negotiation arises when teachers and students 
conduct a bracketed transformation where they confer and create a be- 
havioral contract?! When teachers encounter a group of resistant students, 
it becomes difficult to sanction them effectively in class because they “stick 
up” for one another and incite prolonged arguments or frame disputes. 


31 Most open negotiations need not be so formal and are often conducted via verbal 
bargaining (Alpert 1991). 
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In the example below of a tenth grade English class at Magnet High, the 
teacher came to a negotiated resolution with a clique of resistant girls 
during first semester by sitting down with them and writing up a behav- 
ioral contract (me155). At the time of the episode, Tanisha was the leader 
of a clique of popular girls who were disinterested in school. These soph- 
omore girls would frequently disrupt lessons by openly socializing across 
the room or challenging the teacher. In an effort to manage the problem, 
the teacher redressed the students by having a conference with them 
during the lunch period and by adopting a person frame through which 
to negotiate a resolution (detach and transform). The teacher later de- 
scribed this incident to me as her “heart-to-heart” conversation. 


Example 7 


Open negotiation and the development of a behavior contract.—&An Eng- 
lish teacher, Mrs. K, has struggled to keep a clique of students under 
control for several days now. She has sanctioned them on repeated oc- 
casions and has even given a couple of them detentions (amplification). 
Today, they are so bad that she asks them to stay after class during lunch 
to work out a “behavioral contract” with her (temporary transformation). 
I stay after as well and watch the incident from a distance. All four sit 
down at a table together with the teacher facing the students. Mrs. K 
looks all three in the eye and in a quiet conversational tone begins to say 
that she can no longer put up with their behavior and that something 
has to change (crisis). They then begin a discussion about why the students 
act out and why the teacher treats them like she does. I hear Mrs. K ask 
them why they act out, whether they want to do well in school, and even 
hear her contend that she is only trying to help them learn and do well. 
The girls complain that the work is too hard, that they do not get to sit 
by each other (they sit across the room from each other), and that they 
feel unfairly treated since she singles them out all the time. They speak 
frankly and civilly like this for about 10 minutes during which the teacher 
takes notes. At the end of the conversation, the teacher summarizes their 
issues and writes up a “contract.” The contract is a signed agreement 
between all the parties that the teacher argues will enable them to get 
through the class together. She lists the students’ requests (to let them 
work together, and so on) and she lists certain minimal behavioral stan- 
dards that she feels must be met for them to remain in the class and for 
these concessions to be given. At the end of the discussion, all four of 
them sign the contract that explains what concessions are made to prevent 
further conflict, and it explicitly states that failure to live up to the contract 
will lead to the students’ expulsion from the class (field notes). 


32 Interestingly, the administration at both schools had behavioral contracts. Several 
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Notably, the students and teacher adopt a different register of talk 
(nonauthoritative) and a more egalitarian form of communication. They 
put aside their teacher-student roles and discuss the dispute as persons 
confronting a problem. This transformation of the academic framework 
to a more personal, egalitarian relationship was an effective response to 
Tanisha and her friends. By working out a behavioral contract, both 
parties communicated their disparate views and negotiated an under- 
standing by which they could carry on in the class. As a result, both 
students and teacher altered their behaviors. On the one hand, the girls 
lessened their resistance and behaved slightly more appropriately. On the 
other hand, the teacher allowed them to work together and was less active 
in her monitoring efforts of them. When further conflicts did arise, the 
teacher would remind the clique of their agreement, and the conflict would 
subside. In sum, then, the teacher offered and demanded concessions of 
the students, which they accepted. 

When student resistance is reinforced and coordinated, teachers will 
find themselves making concessions they would not otherwise make so 
the academic framework is maintained. As such, it is a form of closed 
negotiation, where the concessions are pressed upon the teacher against 
his or her will (Woods 1978). The concessions are negotiated in that the 
teacher retains control over the academic frame in exchange for admitting 
defeat now and then. The following excerpt from my field notes describes 
a challenge episode that took place in a French 3—4 class at Rural High 
that resulted in a negotiated outcome (rf253, 12/12/96). 


Example 8 


Closed negotiation, when challenges lead to task failure.-—The teacher is 
trying to get students to learn a new song they have never heard before, 
and few sing along. The teacher cheers them on, “Attention si vous plait! 
Nous allons chantons!” (rough translation: Attention please! Let’s all sing!) 
One of the more popular students taking choir (Kelly) complains, “We 
can’t sing it! We need to see the music to sing it, not just the words!” 
Four other students also from choir repeat Kelly’s complaint, saying all 
they can do is read it. The teacher ignores these remarks (they are not 
stated in French) and presses ahead with the task. She makes several 
attempts in French to get the class to enthusiastically sing the song. She 
starts by singing loudly but stops when she only hears mumbling. She 


teachers remarked that they used them (rm666, rm668, re237, re689, re683), but in the 
case of Mrs. K, she used her own more informal version. Unfortunately, I never 
acquired her copy of the contract and can only afford a verbal report from field notes. 
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pressures students with directives and even breaks from using French 
(code switch)—"Everyone has to sing! . . . Come on guys, you better sing 
it!” The teacher starts again in French with the same result and stops to 
issue a threat of harder work. “If you don’t want to sing, we can always 
write essays!" At this, half the class begins to sing along with her, but 
with each measure, more of them complain and withdraw. The song goes 
from uniform singing (first measure), to reading the words like prose (fifth 
measure), to the teacher singing solo (tenth measure on), to silence. The 
teacher gets flustered, drops her efforts at getting them to sing, and moves 
on in the lesson. She says, *Fine, let's move оп.” Speaking French once 
more, she asks students to get out their books and to open them to a 
particular chapter. Students comply, and the next task segment begins.? 


'The point of this example is to illustrate that reinforcement of active 
resistance and elaborations of the breach serve to demobilize participation 
in tasks to the point where they can fail. Even though the teacher redresses 
the crisis by increasing the costs of noncompliance, the students collec- 
tively express their challenge and refuse to participate. This undermines 
the teacher's efforts to restart the task and eventually forces her to either 
escalate the crisis further (to the role frame more generally) or to continue 
on with another task. By making concessions, the teacher does not escalate 
matters but re-establishes her authority so the lesson can move onward. 
However, she also creates a pathway to resolution that participants re- 
member and can invoke in future interactions. Over time, this may result 
in many failed tasks and a social order wherein the teacher's authority 
is substantially diminished in the long term. 


Revolutions 


Thus far, I have described social dramas whose crises have long-term 
resolutions that either reproduce the prior social order (via acceptance 
and distancing maneuvers) or negotiate a slightly different one (via ex- 
changes or some concession drawn from teachers). A third resolution arises 
when the student resistance wins, or when social revolutions occur. Here, 
students supplant academic affairs with a different interpretive frame- 


33 Here is how this episode can be broken down into dramatic stages that cycle and 
conclude: (1) student breach/crisis—students deviate and withdraw such that task fails; 
(2) teacher redress—teacher amplifies (sees as focus problem); (3) student breach— 
Kelly issues complaint/challenge (poor task); (4) crisis—peers reinforce Kelly's breach; 
(5) teacher redress—amplifies/issues threats two times (like #2); (6) reproduction—most 
fall in line and sing; (7) student breach—withdrawal and refusal to sing grows; (8) 
crisis—task fails; (9) teacher redress—give up/avoidance; (10) reintegrate—transfor- 
mation (new task). 
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work, such as that of the adolescent social world, and with relatively 
permanent effect (mm182, re674, re683, re689). In these contexts, it is the 
teacher who must constantly breach the student world that has usurped 
his or her control. Revolutions come about through a combination of 
resistant behaviors, but active forms of collective rebellion are necessary 
for these transformations. As such, revolutions are different from nego- 
tiated outcomes, which are often instigated through collective challenges 
or acts of mutiny from within the academic frame. 

By definition, all social revolutions are characterized by social activities 
and standpoints that persist against the teacher’s will. In these classrooms, 
teachers cannot help but realize that behaviors are being interpreted from 
a social standpoint of friendship loyalties, gaming, keying, and constant 
social activities like teasing, gossip, and storytelling. Academic work is 
seldom completed and then only in disembodied form (e.g., by cheating 
or by writing a three-sentence speech instead of a five-page one). Hence, 
these classes appear socially chaotic, and the teacher either tries to acquire 
control by aggressive (but failing) maneuvers or begrudgingly accepts the 
situation and withdraws. These situations are not schisms since teacher 
and students do not agree to disagree. They are revolutions because, in 
spite of the teacher’s efforts, another situation and its interpretive frame 
characterizes collective endeavors. The dramatic sequences of interaction 
that characterize social revolutions are perhaps the most damaging trans- 
formations of teacher authority and instruction. Hence, I want to spend 
some time explaining how collective rebellions like these emerge and get 
repeatedly affirmed. 

Social revolutions of the classroom situation are some of the most un- 
common long-term resolutions I observed. Only in a few classrooms had 
the students installed the social framework as the primary frame of action 
and interpretation (mm182, re674, re683). In others, the social frame may 
have been strong and pervasive, but students still submitted to the pri- 
macy of tasks (те116, ms051). One classroom stands out as a prime 
example of repeated conflicts, and especially of collective social rebellions 
where the students win. The class is an algebra 2 class at Magnet that 
is taught by a progressive, well-qualified, African-American male named 
Ellis who struggles to manage his disinterested students. I will describe 
only one episode of collective rebellion that arose on one class day, even 
though similar episodes were observed on most other occasions. In ad- 
dition, even though many collective sociable activities arose on this class 
day, I will limit the field accounts to the episode where the participants 
enter and move through an extended social drama of resistance. 
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Example 9 


Collective social rebellion—Up to this point in the class period, the 
teacher has been lecturing from the overhead on homework problems and 
has gotten minimal compliance from students. Most of the students sit in 
their groups (self-selected) and socialize with their friends at a level quiet 
enough that the teacher can lecture over them. I count only three of the 
15 students paying much attention. About 20 minutes into class, the 
teacher is still lecturing and a student named Martin audibly farts, smiles, 
and then slaps his fist to his head and holds it there. His friends and 
neighbors recognize the game signal and start scooting their seats away. 
Martin gave the signal that he had farted and put his fist to his head as 
a “safety” from his peer’s punches (a reference to a juvenile game). The 
students openly laugh at this, but then someone claims to smell a foul 
odor. At this, the entire back of the class jumps from their chairs and 
moves to the front of the room. The teacher looks bewildered at this point. 
One student, Duncan, is in the lead making social exclamations and wild 
gestures as he runs to the front of the room. The teacher asks, “What’s 
going on?” and everyone points at Martin with a roar of laughter. Martin 
simply sits in his seat acting smug. Meanwhile, the teacher starts chuck- 
ling, shaking his head, and directing students to sit back down. Only after 
a couple of minutes of joking and laughing at Martin (e.g., “Go to the 
bathroom, would you!” and “Can’t you control it, man!”) do students 
finally take their seats. However, rather than listen to the lecture, they 
now horse around with one another even more. The teacher begins lec- 
turing again, but he eventually gets frustrated with the heightened level 
of social activity, which he can no longer talk over. Mr. Ellis gets angry 
at Duncan, who is talking loudly with his neighbors. He shouts, “Would 
you shut up?! I can’t hear myself think!” The class gets quiet for a moment 
and then Duncan shouts back angrily, “You shut up, no one wants to 
listen to you!!” The class laughs at this, but the teacher appears taken 
back. He says to Duncan, “Why don’t you come up here for an autograph? 
(1.е., pink slip to office).” To which Duncan immediately replies, “I’m not 
comin’ up there!” The teacher and he then have several verbal exchanges 
where the teacher tells him to go to the office, and Duncan refuses, saying 
it is the teacher’s fault (he is never clear why, though). After several heated, 
shouted exchanges, Duncan walks up to grab the pink slip, but then he 
heads back toward his seat, once again refusing to go to the office. Rather 
than escalate matters further, the teacher gives Duncan a way out. He 
says, “Don’t you go back to your seat! . . . You come sit up here, Duncan!” 
The teacher moves a chair up to the pencil sharpener near the door. 
Duncan then turns around to go sit up at the front of the room. By 
complying with this demand, Duncan avoids going to the office. 
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Mr. Ellis then tries to restart his lecture, but as soon as he starts, the 
boys at the back begin mimicking “fart” noises and putting fists to their 
head as “safeties” (Martin initiates, but Jerry, Doug, and David join in). 
A roar of laughter follows, and the teacher is forced to quiet the boys 
down. As he begins to do this, the clique of African-American girls at the 
front of the room (Veranda and Rachel in particular) bursts out laughing 
and screaming. This completely derails the lesson for the few students 
who still wait for the teacher to recommence the lecture. Now the 
teacher—still fuming over Duncan's defiance—has to reprimand multiple 
sets of disruptive pupils. He shouts at the girls, “Are you having fun?!” 
And they choke back a giggled reply, “Yes.” The teacher then threatens, 
“РП have to separate you!" to which they complain in chorus, *Nooo!!" 
All this time, Duncan maintains a low profile at the front, facing the 
teacher’s back, and smiles at all that has been happening. The arguing 
has now taken up 10 minutes of class time. After Ellis reprimands each 
group, things calm down enough that he can once again lecture over 
students’ socializing. As he picks up in the lesson, Anice (a coconspirator 
with Duncan) says angrily, “I don’t understand!” The teacher ignores her 
and continues to lecture, trying to make up lost ground. Anice repeats 
the statement and gets the same response. At this point, she turns to her 
neighbor, Shelly, and says angrily, “He won’t listen to me!” and pushes 
away her books, giving up. Meanwhile, the teacher continues lecturing 
over the students who openly socialize with their neighbors. About 32 
minutes into the class period, Kendra stands up and walks to the pencil 
sharpener near Duncan’s new seat and sharpens her pencil. She stares at 
Duncan with a smile and puts her fist to her head cuing the fart joke 
again (the teacher’s back is to her and Duncan). Duncan starts laughing, 
and as other students see, they fall into laughter as well. The teacher yells 
at Kendra to sit down and to not mess with Duncan. “He doesn’t need 
your encouragement, Kendra!” The students now socialize openly, and 
the teacher spends another six minutes lecturing over problems at the 
board without anyone really listening. 

Toward the end of the lecture, Anice (who has been socializing with 
Martin and Shelly) tries again to ask Mr. Ellis a question but is again 
ignored. She turns to Shelly to say, “Why do I ask questions?” Shelly 
agrees, and Anice turns to the teacher to shout, “That’s alright, Mr. Ellis— 
I don’t care!” Ellis stops lecturing and replies to her, “I wish you cared.” 
Two of her friends come to her defense (Martin and Shelly) and ask the 
teacher, “Do you care, Mr. Ellis?! Do you?!” To which Ellis admits, “When 
I took this job I did” (a veiled insult directed at his pupils). Ellis admits 
that he is burnt out fighting them, and a few students ask him why he 
keeps teaching then (Martin, Anice). The teacher tries to get away from 
the discussion. He gives up on the lesson, turns his back on the students, 
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and shouts out the homework assignment as he sits at his desk. At this 
point, the students socialize with renewed vigor. 

Meanwhile, Anice walks up to the teacher and asks him how she is 
supposed to do the homework when he has not explained how to do it. 
(He only went over yesterday’s homework problems and did not explain 
how to do the new ones in class.) They argue some, and then she overtly 
challenges his teaching methods, “Why don’t you teach us and then let 
us do the homework? Not the reverse! Your way we ain’t learnin’ nothin’ 
and we don’t know what we're doin’!” Anice makes very negative remarks 
about the school and the teacher not being any good. Ellis replies saying 
she does not listen or do her work. The teacher and she go round and 
round, bickering like this until the bell rings a couple of minutes later. 

As the students file out, Mr. Ellis sits at the front of the room rubbing 
his eyes. Duncan had left without ever being sent to the office, and the 
lesson had never reached the students. In the 40-minute class period, Ellis 
verbally sanctioned students on at least 22 separate occasions, and stu- 
dents had challenged or rebelled from his lesson on at least 24 separate 
occasions. Moreover, sociable discourse occurred at nearly three times the 
rate of academic discourse. 


The example here is illustrative because it shows the social frame sweep 
away the presence of the academic frame. The dominance of the social 
frame is most clear when the boys cue and coordinate their “fart game.” 
The incident diffuses rapidly as actors push aside all tasks for the social 
affairs of their peers. The students who are involved are highly animated 
and laugh the entire time, drawing participation away from the teacher’s 
uninspiring review of math problems at the overhead. This abrupt trans- 
formation and its intensity of positive emotional expression leave a strong 
residue on the classroom participants and the situations that follow 
(Turner 2002). This makes it hard for the teacher to reestablish even a 
mild semblance of his lecture routine. 

Hence, the teacher is in an odd predicament where he must breach and 
demobilize adolescent social affairs so as to direct energies back into his 
“lecture” again. It is clear that he is not looking for total compliance but 
some minimal recognition of his lesson so that he can at least lecture over 
the students. His efforts to quiet students never gets a tolerable level of 
compliance, so he loses his temper and tells a popular, vocal student named 
Duncan to “shut up.” The teacher’s bald statement is a near insult and 
shocks the accepted social situation. The exclamation clearly angers Dun- 
can, who redresses the breach by reciprocating the insult (e.g., “You shut 
up!”) and claiming that the collective agrees with him that the teacher’s 
authority does not apply (e.g., “No one wants to listen to you!”). Duncan 
is an agent of the student collective and the social framework. At this 
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point, the teacher administers his harshest formal sanction (pink slip to 
principal’s office), but he is refused. This refusal and denial of the official 
sanction is very disturbing since it is unclear where the teacher can go 
from there. Both parties restate their stands and deny the claims of the 
other: Ellis presses his formal authority, and Duncan denies it. 

The social transformation holds and Ellis’s efforts to breach and re- 
direct it repeatedly fail as new waves of social activity flood out the floor 
upon which he tries to enact various interaction rituals of discipline and 
repair. Ellis only succeeds.at detaching and controlling a few students at 
a time, while the rest remain steadfast in the social framework. As the 
year progresses, the arguments grow more rancorous and the teacher 
withdraws more and more. In fact, the next day this class has an extended 
snowball fight in the room (snow was on the windowsills). Desks and 
chairs were pushed aside as snow flew, and the boys tried to stuff snow 
down each other’s shirts and pants. The class was sheer pandemonium 
for at least 15 minutes. This time the teacher tried to send three students 
to the office but they again refused. In effect, the students do what they 
want and rebel from academic affairs whenever the teacher tries to start 
a lesson. The teacher repeatedly seeks to reinstate the academic frame, 
but he grows more and more ineffective at doing so as the year wears 
on. 


Schism 


Not all social dramas end in reintegrated classrooms. Irreparable schisms 
can arise where participants get so entrenched in their opposing views 
that compromise seems impossible. In these instances, the social drama 
of resistance escalates to the point where it is hard to imagine the academic 
situation being reintegrated without one of the parties losing their mem- 
bership in the setting. In fact, the schism is often reinforced by the forced 
role-exit of a resistant student, which, in turn, confirms and expands the 
chasm between teacher and students (Turner 1974, p. 41). Schisms are 
therefore dissonant outcomes because the long-term resolution is an agree- 
ment to continue in a state of animosity and it is often sparked by some 
tragic outcome like role-exit (Ebaugh 1988). 

I observed one such tragic outcome in a tenth grade English classroom 
at Rural High (re683, 12/9/96). The social drama of resistance ends in a 
long-term schism because the students and teacher become increasingly 
divided, and both sides see costs at full compliance with the other side’s 
demands. Hence, there is little negotiation. In order to thwart a full re- 
bellion, the teacher expels a student, but in so doing, she establishes a 
dissonant state between herself and the students. There is an insur- 
mountable divide between the warring parties, as both parties agree to 
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disagree and move on in an imbalanced state of mutual antipathy. In the 
example below, I present the extended field notes so as to illustrate the 
cumulative features of dramas that have been discussed so far. 


Example 10 


Chaos and schism.—The first seven minutes of class concern maintenance 
and are characterized by students loudly socializing and teasing the 
teacher. At the end of the segment, the teacher hands back homework 
and criticizes the fact that only 8 of the 19 turned in anything. The students 
openly guffaw at this. 

With maintenance out of the way, the teacher starts the day’s assign- 
ment and distributes a handout that describes how sources are cited in 
research papers (10:17 a.m.). She explains to students that they are to 
complete note cards and cite works in their papers. She then reads from 
the handout, “First, as you take notes for your research paper, you will 
be gathering different kinds of information . . . (she continues).” After a 
couple of minutes, Jefe, one of the more popular, disinterested students 
at the back of the class starts complaining. He exclaims, “This class is so 
boring!” and the teacher responds with a sanction, “Quiet, Jefe.” Jefe 
challenges her further, “You need to make it more interesting!!” (10:18 
a.m.), but the teacher ignores Jefe and moves on with the lesson. “Number 
two. If you wish to paraphrase . . . (and on she goes).” Meanwhile, stu- 
dents are carrying on social conversations in private, and several do so 
openly. A female student named Erin asks the teacher a clarification 
question to which the teacher responds. Erin feels the teacher’s response 
makes little sense. They snap exchanges that end with the teacher quieting 
Erin and Erin dismissing the teacher. Erin sarcastically retorts, ^What- 
ever!” Meanwhile, another student (Angelo) asks, “Why do we need to 
do this work?" (10:23 a.m.). Mrs. M quickly replies, “Because you'll flunk 
if you don’t.” Angelo and Erin then ask odd procedural questions that 
throw Mrs. M off. She tries to end this barrage of distracting questions 
with an honest answer, “I don’t know.” She then moves on to describe 
the assignment and her expectations. A couple of minutes later, another 
student (Jon) loudly remarks, “This is stupid!” (10:25 a.m.). Mrs. M does 
not reply to him directly but to the entire class, and she attempts to 
mobilize them into a more focused state. She shouts, “Come on! You guys 
can handle it!” Mrs. M coaxes them along and explains the assignment 
yet again but in more simplistic terms than before. She then attempts to 
get the class to actually begin writing their research papers. 

As the seatwork segment begins, a student at the front of the class 
(Hanah) challenges the teacher’s instructional methods, “You are really 
making too much work for yourself (grading all the speeches and papers).” 
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The student is actually trying to persuade the teacher to make the as- 
signment easier in an effort to lessen the workload (10:27 a.m.). But Mrs. 
M is on to this and tells Hanah to be quiet and do the work. Moreover, 
when publicly addressing Hanah (so that the rest will hear), she tries to 
justify the task she has assigned so the class will begin doing it. She argues 
that if she made the assignment even easier, sure they could do it, but 
they would not learn anything. 

At the back of the class, Jefe has qualms with this justification. He 
interrupts the teacher and refers to the teaching style of his favorite teacher 
(who, in student surveys, also happens to be the least demanding): “Mr. 
B makes it easier and more interesting and we do it (work) in there!!” 
(10:29 a.m.). A couple of male classmates agree with Jefe’s claim, thus 
reinforcing the challenge (to 10:30 a.m.). At this point, the teacher looks 
overwhelmed by her students. They continually complain, goof around, 
interrupt her, and challenge her efforts to instruct them. The students 
fight her at every turn. 

Mrs. М gets visibly upset and almost shouts at the disgruntled students, 
stating that she does not care what other teachers do and that the students 
need to quit whining and just do the work. She tries to shift from arguing 
about the assignment to the students’ actually doing it quietly in their 
seats. 

Jefe says, “Why should I do it? I don’t need this for my future! I’m 
not going to college! I can just work at my brother’s club.” (His brother 
manages a nightclub in a suburb over an hour away; 10:32 A.M.). A male 
student across the room (Jon) counterclaims Jefe to say, “Yeah you do!” 
Mrs. M then tries to build on this student’s counterclaim by explaining 
to Jefe that Jon is right and that writing is important even if he does not 
go to college. She even tries to give examples of when he will need to 
write, such as job applications, business proposals, and so on. However, 
Jefe is not persuaded by this explanation and continues to complain to 
the teacher and those sitting around him (Ryan). He also jokes with a 
friend across the room (Mike). Jefe’s neighbors laugh at what he says and 
reinforce his claims, but the teacher puts her foot down and says, “Just 
do it!” After about 30 seconds of quiet, Jefe stands up, loudly crumples 
his paper into a wad (it consisted of two sentences he wrote), and tosses 
it halfway across the room into the waste bin. His classmates laugh and 
compliment him on his shot (10:35 A.M.). 


Mrs. M: Jefe! Ask me to get out of your seat! 

Jefe: | [Defiantly, Jefe stands up again and crumples another piece of paper] 
І can get up or out whenever I want. Can I get up? [Throws paper across 
the room into the wastebasket; few of his peers giggle.] 

Mrs. M: You keep it up and you'll be gone for good. 

Zach: Jefe, remember your contract, you've used one. 
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Jefe: Good, do it 

Mrs. М: Okay—you’re gone. [She goes to her desk drawer, pulls out a 
pink slip and writes him up—the class is now finally completely quiet. 
She stands at the front of the room, holding the pink slip for Jefe.] 

Jefe: [Grabbing the slip at the front of the room] I’m happy to not be in 
here! [Smiles and walks out the door with the pink slip in hand; 10:37] 


The students are somewhat quiet after Jefe leaves, but within a minute, 
they begin to openly complain. The students now complain how harsh 
Mrs. M was on Jefe, and they take up his cause, albeit in a less rebellious 
form. Mrs. M tries to ignore their complaints. Two friends of Jefe joke 
openly about the teacher, “Yeah she’s a dumb sub.. . . I hear she lives 
down by the river!” (implying she’s a hick/loser). The teacher contains 
student expressions of discontent by asking them to be quiet and do the 
work. This maintains some modicum of order, but the class teeters close 
to chaos. At one point, two female students shout loudly across the room 
to each other and the teacher shouts at them to stop. Both characterize 
Mrs. M’s shouting at them as overly harsh and say, “No need to shout, 
jeez! You need to see a psychiatrist!” This causes an uproar of laughter, 
as many students openly joke about the remark with their neighbors. At 
this, the teacher turns on Eva, who tries to avoid responsibility, “I just 
wanted to talk to Sarah (to tell her something)” (10:45 a.m.). Mrs. M 
makes short directives and sanctions until everyone is more focused again 
(*Work, don’t talk!” “Turn around!” “Shhh!”). After a minute or two, she 
withdraws to her desk, only intermittently sanctioning students who are 
very loud. More students begin to do their work (10 of 18 work on their 
papers, 8 still openly socialize), but even in this slightly more sedated 
state, she must deal with complaints, socializing, and students trying to 
get out of doing the homework. 

As for Jefe, he was put on out-of-school suspension and never attended 
Mrs. M’s class again. Students openly taunted the teacher as overly harsh. 
Toward the end of the class period, the teacher sanctions a student for 
talking, and her friend uses it as an opportunity to bring up the Jefe 
incident, “Watch out, she might expel you too!” When the teacher tells 
Sarah to be quiet, Sarah asks, “Why are you always so mean to Jefe!” 
The teacher counters this claim and explains, “I’m not. He was rude and 
went too far.” Sarah then gives a counterinterpretation, “He’s nice. He 
just doesn’t want to look bad, that’s all.” Just then the bell rings and all 
interaction comes to a close. 

Jefe became somewhat of a martyr, signifying the teacher’s illegitimacy 
as a leader and leading students to further distance themselves from tasks 
(Turner 1974, chap. 3). Students used the Jefe incident to remind the 
teacher of how “unfairly” harsh she was. The next day, several students 
brought the incident up (re683, 12/10/96): Eva—"Why do you talk about 
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Jefe with other classes? You hate Jefe, don’t you?” (suggesting she was 
mean and badmouthing him); Sarah (says to Eva)—"She probably talks 
about you with her other classes as well.” Hence, even the severest sanction 
Mrs. M could apply was eventually used to mock and challenge her, 
furthering the tension in the class. Her expulsion of Jefe did have a tem- 
porary effect—students made fewer public outbursts in the next day of 
class (approximately 15 instead of 32), but the teacher became even more 
concerned with control (about 51 teacher reprimands instead of 41). 


The example of Jefe and Mrs. M illustrates several things about social 
dramas and irreparable schisms (example 10 is schematized in table 3). 
First, initial acts of defiance define the warring parties, and then peer 
reinforcement and redressive actions serve to widen the breach and build 
a mounting crisis. Jefe and the teacher attempt to build coalitions and 
get reinforcement for their viewpoints. Jefe seeks his classmates’ approval, 
and they egg him on. Similarly, the teacher seeks her pupils’ approval, 
and she tries to justify her actions and interpretation so as to garner 
student support for her side of the dispute. She even builds on a student’s 
(Jon’s) challenge of Jefe, since this frames Jefe’s rebellion as an illegitimate 
effort lacking support and reason. Hence, the social drama’s progression 
is mutually constructed and negotiated by teacher and students, as each 
seeks to establish authority within the crowd. Second, acts of defiance 
and redress are repeated and increasingly serious. There arises a mounting 
crisis that everyone observes. The teacher’s inability to cope with prob- 
lems creates a sense of liminality where anything goes. When the teacher 
redresses Jefe’s resistant efforts, a crisis arises where the teacher and Jefe 
become foes enmeshed in a character contest (Goffman 1967). Third, this 
episode of rebellion ends in tragedy when Jefe is expelled. Even though 
the teacher re-establishes a tenuous academic situation in the class, the 
social structure has changed. Students use the episode to goad the teacher 
into looser sanctions, while the teacher uses it to threaten students into 
compliance. As a result, this tragic outcome becomes a key event in the 
class’s shared experience, and it is referenced in future conflicts so as to 
drive a deeper wedge between teacher and students over time.?* 


Each of the examples in this article illustrates the general structure of 
social drama episodes and how they reach more immediate resolutions. 
Underemphasized is the fact that many of these episodes reoccur or get 


33 Jefe gets expelled for a few days and gets placed in another class. However, the 
schism of this class actually expands over time until eventually Mrs. M mysteriously 
resigns in the middle of the second semester. The school’s official line was “family 
obligations,” but it is possible that the job became too much to bear. 
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Resistance аз a Social Drama 


objectified in a way that effects future remedial interchanges. Social drama 
episodes often establish pathways of resolution that become easier to in- 
voke with each enactment. Actors become familiarized with “how things 
were done in the past,” and they try to steer actions down these paths if 
it will serve their ends. For instance, the illustration of a social revolution 
in example 9 is not an isolated episode for that class. I observed similar 
dramas for that class on multiple school days and with increasing fre- 
quency. In fact, the very next day, I recorded a snowball fight in the 
classroom where students again refused to go to the office and the class 
never stopped socializing to focus on their tasks. The same cliques led 
the rebellion, the teacher adopted similar reprimands, and the students 
refused and counterframed events (i.e., humor) in a similar fashion. 

If continually repeated, even a seemingly minor drama like a negotiated 
outcome can lead to substantial changes over time. For instance, example 
8 is an episode that reoccurs. Over the course of the school year, this 
teacher found her students challenged and undermined more tasks. Even- 
tually, students began to invoke these instances as a larger narrative jus- 
tifying their repeated insurrections. The students saw the teacher as in- 
competent and could readily cite past instances where this shortcoming 
was mutually acknowledged and managed. This served to reinforce their 
challenge efforts. Hence, the seemingly minor social dramas of negotiated 
outcomes not only established a familiar pattern of mutual coordination, 
but past episodes became stories actors could invoke to legitimate a cause 
in the present. 

In the case of the schism (example 10), the ad hoc telling of the drama 
became a tool of the resistance. Jefe’s dramatic departure from the class 
was characterized as “overly harsh,” and students would remind the 
teacher of this overstep at every turn—"Watch out, she might expel you 
too!" Over time, this reinforced a situation of mutual animosity and further 
divided teacher from students. In sum, then, social drama episodes not 
only reveal patterns of immediate social change, but they also become 
pathways to more substantial, long-term change when repeatedly invoked 
or used as a guiding narrative. 


CONCLUSION 


Social change is often commenced by episodes of resistance. But resistance 
is not just a discrete act that loses social relevance after it has been uttered. 
А series of interactions follow these incipient events and characterize a 
larger social process of deconstruction and reconstruction that I have 
called a social drama of resistance. Every social drama of resistance is 
promulgated by intentional actors who cue cultural forms (rituals) in order 
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to guide interaction in certain desired directions. By viewing resistance 
as a larger change-oriented process, the importance of processual units is 
elevated and sociological research gains a better understanding of how 
situations are reproduced, altered, and revolutionized. 

This article has illustrated how dramas of resistance can follow certain 
trajectories of events (see fig. 3). Each trajectory is defined by actors who 
invoke ritual interactions or framing strategies at each stage of the drama, 
attempting to turn the sequence of events in directions most favorable to 
their preferred definition of the classroom situation. Most resistant be- 
havior remains passive critique and fails to demobilize academic affairs 
and incite a social crisis in the classroom. Jokes and complaints diagnose 
problems and deconstruct the seriousness of academic endeavors, but they 
do not posit an alternative way of doing things. Instead, it is active, 
collective forms of resistance like challenges and rebellions that demobilize 
tasks and posit alternative frameworks of interaction. These overt forms 
of nonconformity must find resonance in the classroom audience and must 
call actors to take sides or else the breach implodes on itself. However, 
even when the crisis successfully mounts, it can be redressed effectively 
by teachers so as to minimize support for the resistance, undermine the 
voiced cause, and reinforce the prior academic routine. Initially, teachers 
use minor forms of framing and contestation, but students may reject 
these efforts and their initial breach may be so severe that the teacher 
must resort to more drastic forms of redress, such as extension, limitation, 
transformation, and reversal. In this iterative cycle of debate and redress, 
the platforms of teacher and students get developed and elaborated. The 
crisis ratchets up until the collective situation explodes and adopts some 
form of resolution. Should the resistance retain its support, collective 
challenges can result in various negotiated outcomes, while collective re- 
bellion can result in schism and social revolution. The resolution is there- 
fore contingent on the initial breach and the dynamic retention of social 
support as mutually defined in the teacher’s and the students’ persuasive 
efforts at redress. What results is a resistance drama that has certain 
primary channels or patterns of flow across stage-specific rituals of 
interaction. 

Remiss in this work is some discussion of how larger cultural frames 
of race, gender, and class affect the process of resistance dramas (Hoyle 
and Adger 1998; Antaki and Widdicombe 1998; Turner 2002). There is 
research that suggests certain minorities (Goodwin 1980), working-class 
groups (Willis 1977), and genders (Tannen 1993) will use different forms 
of resistance to breach situations. Hence, boys, minorities, and working- 
class adolescents may adopt more active rebellious stands, whereas girls, 
whites, and wealthy adolescents may adopt more passive forms of non- 
compliance or challenges (Phelan, Davidson, and Cao 1991). In addition, 
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some work even suggests that teacher and student strategies of redress 
may vary due to biased expectations and attributions of motives (Cum- 
mins 1986). This work found only mild evidence for this at the breach 
stage (McFarland 2001) and saw most students adopt the remaining ma- 
neuvers in equivalent fashion as responses. However, more systematic 
research may find that wider categorical frames affect the processual 
structure of resistance at every stage, leading actors to perceive a narrower 
range of appropriate interaction rituals for them to adopt. 

Even though this was a limited study, focused on two schools, it did 
span over 165 classroom settings that entailed a wide assortment of class- 
room compositions, student social networks, subject matter, and teaching 
formats. Class composition, race, and gender may influence the array of 
framing strategies that actors are comfortable using (and expected to use), 
and structural features of classrooms such as friendship networks and 
work routines (tasks) define whether actors even have the opportunity to 
speak (McFarland 2001). While a variety of these traits may exist in any 
one school or classroom, they are finite, and I think the range of examples 
I show in this article span many of the possible combinations. Hence, I 
believe the findings here extend to a wide array of other high school 
classroom settings. 

That said, the processes I describe may be less common in elementary 
and university settings. I believe there are fewer active, collective breaches 
in elementary classrooms because students are exposed to the same teacher 
all day, which creates a more personal environment. College students are 
also less resistant because they voluntarily select which courses to take, 
thereby giving teachers greater leverage over student motives than high 
school teachers have with their involuntary recruits (Bidwell 1965). Hence, 
it is likely that these types of social dramas are infrequent in elementary 
school and college classrooms. Whether these findings extend to other 
work settings is less clear and depends on how similar the organizational 
arrangements are to schools. Like Scott (1990), I think it reasonable that 
with greater domination there will be developed hidden transcripts and 
resistance dramas will arise more often. In most cases, resistance dramas 
will resemble those I have described in the body of this article, but es- 


35 In prisons, there will always be the possibility of what I called “rebellion” since 
persons are involuntary members whose actions are highly constrained. Adopting an- 
other interpretive framework altogether makes sense in those circumstances since it 
potentially offers the individual a positive identity. In most other organizational set- 
tings, the members are there on their own volition. Should these individuals become 
displeased, they will either quit or enact what I termed “challenges” of authority. My 
suspicion is that passive resistance and mutinous behaviors are the most common in 
typical organizational settings and that, when repeatedly enacted, they change the 
social order over time. 
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tablishing such a claim more fully will require further research in contexts 
outside schools (Tucker 1993). 

The strength of this qualitative work has been its ability to show how 
interpretive frames and strategic workings of them are relevant to the 
process of situational change. Further qualitative studies of micro-to- 
macro change will be fruitful if they reveal how localized dramas can 
reverberate and change larger social structures like schools. Theory sug- 
gests that changes in microencounters will lead to broader social change 
when key players are involved (central to system) and when the dramas 
occur at key moments, or at least in settings that are central to the school 
system’s maintenance. Micro-to-macro change is also increased when the 
social drama has great emotional intensity, is visible, and reoccurs with 
many participants involved (Turner 2002, рр. 247-48). It may be impos- 
sible for classroom dramas to hold these attributes, and therefore they are 
incapable of invoking larger system-level changes in education. However, 
classrooms offer a relatively closed natural setting wherein we can observe 
and learn how localized transformations come about. As such, they are 
petri dishes or test cases for what could be studied in other settings so as 
to get at societal change, writ large. 

This study presents certain challenges for future work. If the reader 
agrees there are multiple frameworks or standpoints from which defini- 
tional claims are presented and staked, it means that multiple, antithetical 
perspectives of the same behavior can arise and do so often. This suggests 
that a great deal of social behavior works within the ambiguities and 
regions between frameworks and social situations. This is the topic of 
current studies being developed with regard to multivocal actions and 
how strategic actors work the ambiguity and contradictions in both social 
encounters and social structure (Merton 1976; Steinberg 1999; McFarland 
1999). This developing body of scholarship finds that, in the world of 
interaction, actors frequently use humor and fabrications as a means to 
manage contradictions of frame without attracting negative attributions 
of character. 

Last, this work calls upon scholars to further develop the role of emotion 
in change-oriented processes (Hochschild 1983; Benford and Hunt 1992, 
p. 50; Turner 2002). Emotion is central to resistance, but it is given short 
shrift in this article due to data limitations. Future analyses can improve 
on this work by taking into account the emotion-work and the emotional 
reactions that teachers and students (or any contesting parties) express. 
Because student resistance is a dramatic form of ritual action, it tends to 
charge normative differences with emotional significance and achieve a 
cathartic effect for the social order, regardless of whether the result is 
reproduction, negotiated compromise, or social transformation (Turner 
1974, pp. 55-56; Turner 2002). There is a degree of exchange between 
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polar positions in the liminal periods, such that even in cases of repro- 
duction, the two parties come to see some element of the other’s per- 
spective. Future work needs to further describe how emotion affects and 
is affected by change-oriented processes like resistance. 
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The article examines whether, through supporting workers’ search 
for adequate reemployment, the decommodification achieved by 
welfare state transfers reduces the longer-run scar effects of un- 
employment. Drawing on employment history data from the Survey 
of Income and Program Participation and the German Socio- 
Economic Panel, the analysis establishes positive effects of unem- 
ployment benefits on workers’ post-unemployment jobs: workers’ 
risks of incurring severe earnings losses, of experiencing occupa- 
tional mobility, and of entering unstable job arrangements are con- 
siderably reduced in both the United States and West Germany. As 
workers face constrained choices in labor markets, however, this 
institutional protection of workers’ economic status comes at the 
economic cost of prolonged unemployment. Simulation analyses sug- 
gest that higher benefit coverage alone might account for up to 20% 
of the smaller cumulative disadvantages associated with unemploy- 
ment for German workers. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Stratification research has long since recognized the welfare state as a key 
institution for fostering economic security and reducing economic ine- 


! Earlier versions of this article have been presented at the 2002 annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Association, Chicago; the 2002 Congress of the German 
Sociological Association, Leipzig; the 5th International GSOEP User Conference, Ber- 
lin; the 2002 Spring Meeting of the ISA RC28 on Social Stratification and Mobility, 
Oxford; as well as at seminars at the Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin and the Institute 
of Sociology at Humboldt-University, Berlin. I thank all participants, in particular 
Tom DiPrete, Duncan Gallie, Bob Althauser, David Bills, Jennifer Hunt, Günther 
Schmid, and Bernd Wegener, for many insightful comments and suggestions. Also, I 
am grateful to the AJS reviewers, whose comments significantly improved the article. 
The SIPP data I used has kindly been provided by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C., and the Interuniversity Consortium of Political and Social Research 
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qualities in modern societies. At the individual and household level, wel- 
fare state transfers reduce the volatility of incomes by smoothing income 
streams across periods of unemployment, illness, or nonactivity (Falk- 
ingham and Hills 1995; DiPrete and McManus 1996, 2000; McManus and 
DiPrete 2000; Nolan, Hauser, and Zoyem 2000). At the societal level, 
welfare state intervention tends to reduce economic inequality by not only 
redistributing income between working and nonworking citizens but also 
by redistributing income across different stages of the economic cycle 
(Rainwater, Rein, and Schwartz 1986; Mitchell 1991; McFate 1995; Gus- 
tafsson and Johansson 1999). Also, in view of recent analyses by Alderson 
and Nielsen (2002), there can be little doubt that these welfare state effects 
persist despite globalization and other structural and socioeconomic 
changes: welfare states continue to keep down inequality levels in post- 
industrial economies. 

While there is thus little evidence to dispute the egalitarian effects of 
welfare state institutions in general, it seems that the actual mechanisms 
underlying welfare states’ success in promoting economic security are 
surprisingly ill understood and, consequently, insufficiently specified in 
much sociological research. In fact, scholars discussing the welfare state’s 
egalitarian appeal still typically refer to traditional redistribution argu- 
ments—tacitly assuming that the key egalitarian achievement of organ- 
izing the decommodification of individuals and households (Esping- 
Andersen 1990) lies in eliciting financial contributions from those currently 
in employment to support individuals and households in unemployment, 
poor health, or old age. While probably generally true, that perspective 
unfortunately is often associated with the view that welfare states are 
largely disconnected from the world of work—disconnected in the sense 
that welfare state institutions are seen as intervening once, only if and 
only as long as households fail to generate sufficient income in the labor 
market. The corollary to this thinking is the view that the welfare state 
leaves the operation of labor markets by and large unaffected. 

However, specifically whenever welfare state institutions such as in- 
come support, general assistance schemes, or unemployment insurance 
provide transfers to prime-age, able-bodied workers, the assumption that 
such welfare state support does not generate any behavioral response from 
its beneficiaries has elicited heated social science and public debate. Much 
of this controversy revolves around the presumed trade-off between equal- 
ity gains through the substitution of income, on the one hand, and the 


at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, the GSOEP data by the Deutsche Institut 
fiir Wirtschaftsforschung (DIW), Berlin. Of course, these institutions bear no respon- 
sibility for the uses made of the data or the inferences drawn by the author. Direct 
correspondence to Markus Gangl, Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin, Reichpietschufer 50, 
10785 Berlin, Germany. E-mail: gangl@wz—berlin.de 
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potential loss of economic efficiency that may come through reduced work 
incentives on the other (Blank 1994; Sen 1997). Against this background, 
the current article will present an empirical analysis of the behavioral 
effects of unemployment insurance as possibly the key welfare state pro- 
gram to support the economic status of individuals and households during 
their prime working ages. 

In doing so, the article will, to some extent, side with and indeed draw 
on mainstream economic approaches that argue that unemployment in- 
surance interferes with the dynamics of labor markets. However, in con- 
trast to the standard economic literature, which tends to stress negative 
incentive effects and the economic costs potentially associated with wel- 
fare state decommodification, the article will present empirical evidence 
that, beyond compensating for lost earnings in the short run, unemploy- 
ment insurance also generates positive effects on income security and 
career continuity in the longer run. In a nutshell, the very existence of 
welfare state decommodification permits workers to sustain costly job 
searches for adequate reemployment in terms of earnings, occupations, 
and job stability. If substantiated empirically, the effects of unemployment 
insurance on inequality and stratification are in fact twofold: in the short 
run, transfer payments reduce income loss during unemployment spells, 
whereas in the longer run, the very same relative financial security gen- 
erates smaller scar effects of unemployment by permitting workers to 
search for adequate reemployment. 

With this orientation, the article is deeply rooted in recent stratification 
research that has focused on the effects of institutional mobility regimes 
on individual life courses, work histories, income, and career trajectories 
(e.g., Fritzell 1990; Kerckhoff 1995; Gallie and Paugam 2000; Stier, Lewin- 
Epstein, and Braun 2001; DiPrete and McManus 1996, 2000; DiPrete 
2002; DiPrete et al. 1997, 2001; McManus and DiPrete 2000). In this 
research tradition, unemployment is seen as one of the key life course 
risks faced by individuals and households, an interruption of careers that 
may act as a trigger event (DiPrete and McManus 2000) and catalyze 
subsequent deteriorations in the economic status of the affected workers 
and their families. In discussing the institutional regulation of such trigger 
events in Sweden, Germany, and the United States, DiPrete (2002, p. 278) 
has emphasized three mechanisms that determine their impact on ine- 
quality and stratification: the rate at which trigger events occur among 
individuals and households, the level of social protection against their 
immediate adverse implications, and, finally, the rate at which individuals 
and households are able to recover from these episodes. 

In their own analyses, DiPrete and McManus (2000; McManus and 
DiPrete 2000) have obtained clear evidence that welfare state transfers 
are effective in buffering workers’ income losses during unemployment 
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and that more extensive welfare state commitments are one element in 
explaining lower levels of income volatility among German households 
compared to U.S. households. From a similar U.S.-German comparison, 
I emphasize, however, that the welfare state’s total stratification effect 
results from both compensation and recovery mechanisms. Consequently, 
the subsequent analysis complements earlier studies by focusing on the 
reduction in the longer-run scar effects of unemployment achieved by the 
fact that benefit receipt during unemployment spells contributes to, in 
DiPrete’s (2002) terminology, speeding up workers’ economic recovery 
from unemployment. 

To synthesize thinking from stratification research, welfare state anal- 
ysis, and modern labor economics, the following section elaborates on the 
underlying theoretical argument and also briefly reviews the available 
empirical evidence. The article then presents its own empirical analysis 
of the impact of unemployment insurance on both unemployment duration 
and quality of reemployment. In order to increase its analytical leverage, 
I conduct this analysis within a cross-national comparison of unemploy- 
ment dynamics in the United States and West Germany: as both countries 
differ markedly in their labor market institutions, it will be interesting to 
see to what extent the more encompassing welfare state commitments to 
relieve unemployment contribute to different patterns of unemployment 
experiences in both countries. Also, the analysis will yield first explorative 
evidence whether and to which extent workers’ behavioral responses to 
the welfare state actually differ between the U.S. and the German labor 
markets; that is, whether the longer-run decommodification effects of the 
welfare state may actually be contingent upon other institutional and 
structural features of modern economies. The empirical data as well as 
the statistical models underlying these analyses are discussed in Section 
Ш below. Section IV presents some key descriptive data on unemployment 
duration and scar effects of unemployment in both countries, while Section 
V discusses the empirical evidence from the multivariate event history 
analyses conducted in this article. The final section summarizes the find- 
ings and draws some key conclusions for sociological research on welfare 
states, inequality, and labor market careers. 


П. WELFARE STATES, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND CAREER DYNAMICS 


Outside of research on income inequality and income dynamics, the struc- 
ture of welfare states has found little appreciation in recent stratification 
studies interested in institutional influences on work histories, careers, and 
life courses more generally. Rather, in conducting cross-national research, 
analysts have continued to point to the structure of education and training 
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systems (see, e.g., Kerckhoff 1995; Miiller and Shavit 1998) or the structure 
of labor markets along occupational and industrial boundaries (e.g., 
DiPrete et al. 1997) in explaining attainment and mobility patterns. Ex- 
tending the range of institutional factors considered in sociological re- 
search, DiPrete et al. (1997, 2001) more recently related cross-national 
differences in labor market regulation to job mobility, whereas Stier et 
al. (2001) have pointed out positive effects of mother-friendly policies on 
women’s employment patterns following childbirth. 

Building on these, but also drawing from demographic and economic 
research, DiPrete (2002) has urged stratification research to integrate the 
study of class and status outcomes as well as income trajectories with 
concerns for the impact of life course events. Standard measures of class 
or occupational status, according to his argument, are increasingly in- 
sufficient to describe patterns of social stratification because they tend to 
underestimate the contingencies that underlie apparently stable class po- 
sitions and thus potentially imply misspecifications of the actual mech- 
anisms underlying the economic (in)security of individuals and house- 
holds. As he forcefully argues, the institutional regulation of critical life 
course events like unemployment, childbirth, or union dissolution is likely 
to have a serious impact on the extent to which individuals and households 
are able to maintain class positions, earnings capacity, or permanent 
income. 

In terms of the regulation of job loss, the institutional features of modern 
economies that limit the incidence of unemployment, reduce its immediate 
material consequences, and increase the likelihood that individuals and 
households are able to recover quickly should contribute to reducing cu- 
mulative disadvantages associated with job loss. For the remainder of 
this study, it will be argued that associating welfare state transfers entirely 
and exclusively with income compensation represents too narrow an un- 
derstanding of the interrelationships between welfare states, labor mar- 
kets, and stratification. Rather, the theoretical and empirical argument 
will be that precisely because welfare state income guarantees tend to 
partially decommodify workers from market forces (Esping-Andersen 
1990), these selfsame income guarantees affect workers’ labor market 
behavior and, in particular, contribute to enhance the capacity of workers 
to maintain their economic status across spells of unemployment (Gallie 
and Paugam 2000, p. 4). If substantiated, this effect goes significantly 
beyond preserving economic status through earnings-related benefits dur- 
ing unemployment spells, but rather presumes that the welfare state has 
a positive effect on workers’ capacity to recover from unemployment— 
and thus on preventing career scars and negatively cumulating career 
dynamics in the longer run. 

Tronically enough, as will be demonstrated below, this extended view 
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of the welfare state’s role for inequality and stratification is entirely con- 
sistent with standard microeconomic job search theory that describes 
worker behavior as a rational response to the structural and institutional 
environment. The extended perspective on the welfare state does, how- 
ever, also resonate recent thinking in the welfare state and political econ- 
omy literature, which has increasingly come to perceive the welfare state 
as an essential component in national production systems (e.g., Soskice 
1999; Rieger and Leibfried 2001; Huber and Stephens 2001; Estevez-Abe, 
Iversen, and Soskice 2001). Estevez-Abe et al. (2001) in particular have 
argued that both institutional employment protection and institutional 
income guarantees are essential elements of high-skill equilibrium eco- 
nomic systems, which require a reliable and constant supply of a highly 
skilled and specialized workforce. Similar views are also apparent in re- 
cent economic studies that have emphasized the importance of unem- 
ployment insurance in the maintenance of high-skill job structures (cf. 
Acemoglu 2001; Acemoglu and Shimer 1999). 


Scars, Decommodification, and Search: A Formal Model of Some 
Underlying Mechanisms 


Much of the foundation for expecting the welfare state to affect worker 
productivity and stability of careers positively can already be found in 
standard microeconomic job search theory (cf. Mortensen 1986; Lippman 
and McCall 1976a, 1976b; Burdett 1979). Consistent with the general 
economic approach, job search models assign а much more prominent 
role to worker action in explaining observable labor market flows than 
is done by alternative sociological or institutional economic accounts (how- 
ever, see Halaby [1988] and Montgomery [1992] for sociological appli- 
cations of the theory, and Logan [1996] for a two-sided account of labor 
market processes) However, as a partial theory to explain worker re- 
sponses to the welfare state's institutional income guarantee, the search 
model's focus on worker action seems well founded, and it should provide 
a reasonable basis for the subsequent analysis: after all, the income guar- 
antees of unemployment insurance apply to the individual worker, and 
the worker's benefit status might not be at all transparent to the employer 
at the time of interviewing or, indeed, hiring. If true, the effect of un- 
employment insurance on employer action is likely to be indirect at best, 
whereas the dominant influence would probably come from changes in 
worker behavior as compared to a situation lacking welfare state income 
Sources. 

By focusing on changes in worker action, search theory and the sub- 
sequent analysis thus emphasize a view of unemployment insurance as 
an institutional resource that enhances workers’ bargaining status on the 
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labor market. Though cast in different language, this perspective would 
indeed seem perfectly consistent with Esping-Andersen’s (1990) notion of 
welfare state decommodification. By compensating for lost earnings, wel- 
fare states relieve workers of financial pressures, and the theoretical and 
empirical question then becomes whether and how workers will respond 
to such institutional income guarantees. From this starting point, job 
search theory provides a stringent mathematical model to describe the 
rational response of unemployed workers to the institutional and struc- 
tural conditions of the labor market environment within which they are 
looking for work. Briefly reviewing the basic search model here will permit 
the derivation of some well-specified hypotheses that will be put to em- 
pirical tests below. 

The cornerstone of the search model is the assumption that workers 
face a specific structural and institutional environment to which they 
respond in an economically rational fashion. The structural environment 
of a worker’s job search consists of both the financial resources she can 
line up to sustain a costly job search (during which the standard of living 
has to be maintained in the absence of labor earnings) as well as the range 
and frequency of available job offers. From dynamic programming mod- 
eling it can be shown that given these constraints, a worker’s optimal 
search strategy is to form a reservation wage, that is, a threshold value 
of acceptable job quality that takes into account the structural conditions 
of the worker’s job search—and to accept the first incoming job offer 
above that particular value. From standard rational choice assumptions, 
it can then be shown that workers are expected to respond to structural 
features of their environment, so that a worker’s reservation wage is 
expected to increase with a higher job offer arrival rate, but also under 
- conditions of high wage dispersion in the market and if she has command 
over sufficient income sources from either earnings or asset income. 
Against this background, the search model then views the observable 
reemployment rate among unemployed workers as the product of job 
offer arrival rates and the probability of workers finding incoming jobs 
acceptable (ie., that these jobs exhibit features above the reservation 
level). 

Under these assumptions, job search theory generates some strong test- 
able predictions about the effect of institutional income guarantees, in 
general, and unemployment benefits in particular. Essentially, search mod- 
els treat unemployment benefits similar to any other nonearned income 
of workers. The behavioral effects expected from additional worker in- 
come are twofold (cf. Mortensen 1986; Atkinson and Micklewright 199 1): 
any additional income will raise workers’ reservation wages because the 
search for adequate reemployment is now more affordable. Consequently, 
additional income should raise the quality of jobs secured by workers, 
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even if it is the result of a prolonged search necessary to locate these jobs. 
Against this background, Burdett (1979) described unemployment insur- 
ance as a search subsidy to workers, institutionally permitting workers 
to avoid severe career breaks caused by unemployment and thus con- 
tributing to the stability of work histories even across spells of unem- 
ployment. In contrast to the standard focus on welfare state effects on 
cross-sectional patterns of inequality and stratification, job search theory 
thus emphasizes the dynamic effects of welfare state transfers that permit 
Workers to maintain accumulated human capital and skills that should— 
beyond the direct compensation of lost earnings during unemployment— 
generate more favorable post-unemployment income and career trajec- 
tories. These predictions can best be illustrated by figure 1; appendix А 
presents these derivations in more formal terms. 

To reduce the decision situation to the bare essentials, let us assume 
the worker is facing a given opportunity structure that can be described 
by a job offer distribution, like the one depicted in figure 1, from which 
job offers are being generated at a certain rate A. This distribution is 
assumed to be specific to the individual and may vary for workers de- 
pending on skill background, gender, race, or previous work history. Ba- 
sically, however, the effects assumed for unemployment insurance are 
partial ones and should, therefore, hold true despite, or indeed beyond, 
heterogeneity in labor market conditions across different worker groups. 
Faced with this given job offer distribution f(w), the worker takes into 
account her own (and her household's) financial resources to arrive at a 
reservation wage: w* = wj. This reservation wage 20: gives the lowest 
level of job quality the worker would find acceptable in an incoming offer. 
Taking into account her financial resources and the current labor market 
conditions, the worker is reasonably safe in ignoring offers below w (the 
area to the left of w* = 15). This is due to the fact that she expects to 
bein command of sufficient financial resources necessary to sustain further 
job search for the time needed to obtain a reasonably adequate job offer 
in terms of earnings, job security, career prospects, or any other work 
conditions she values. 

Viewing unemployment benefits as additional nonearned income to in- 
dividuals and households, search models generate four specific predictions 
on the impact of unemployment insurance on unemployment processes: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Increase in the quality of post-unemployment jobs: 
Institutionally providing additional income sources to workers will shift 
workers’ reservation wages upward (from w; tow; in fig. 1) because workers 
will rationally use this relatively more decommodified situation they find 
themselves in to concentrate on finding relatively more adequate reem- 
ployment. This translates into actual improvements in average post- 
unemployment job quality because the expected wage (or more generally, 
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ки) | E(w|w*=w*) 


F*(W) | w*=wo" 





Wo“ | b=0 м“ | b=b w 


Fic. 1.—Unemployment insurance, reservation wages, and post-unemployment job qual- 
ity. Note partial effect of additional, nonearned income b on the reservation wage 29", the 
area of acceptable job offers F*(w), and the expected post-unemployment job quality 
E(w). 


job quality) E(w|w* = 101) of job offers exceeding w* = w; is higher than 
the expected wage E(w|w* = 105) of job offers exceeding the original ves- 
ervation wage w* = wy. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 2.—Zruncation of the job offer distribution: Built into this 
first hypothesis is the assumption that welfare state transfers will primarily 
achieve a reduction in the risk of career breaks faced by unemployed 
workers: in raising reservation wages, unemployment benefits permit work- 
ers to ignore the lower part of the job offer distribution, that is, those jobs 
that would presumably imply significant earnings losses, downward status 
mobility, or low job security levels. Providing sufficient material resources 
to sustain the job search truncates the job offer distribution from below 
and, therefore, protects workers from the risk of accepting jobs below their 
level of qualifications and skills. There is no implication that transfers 
would (or indeed could) increase job quality by opening up attractive 
occupations and sectors, that is, by bringing workers up to a more favorable 
distribution Ки). 

HvPOTHESIS 3.—Increase in unemployment duration: Given that work- 
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ers are permitted to ignore less attractive job offers between wi and w;— 
that is, the area F(W|W > WW < W,*)—the institutional protection of 
workers will generate longer unemployment spells than pure market forces 
alone. Since they are enabled to sustain adequate career trajectories in 
the longer run, workers will rationally forgo available job offers in the 
low-skill, low-stability, and low-earnings sectors.’ 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Trade-off between duration and job quality: Since job 
offer distributions are assumed to be fixed, there is a necessary trade-off 
between unemployment duration and post-unemployment job quality, At 
the individual level, and net of changes in macroeconomic environments 
that may affect f(w), workers can reduce unemployment duration only by 
increasingly accepting lower-level reemployment, and they can maintain 
adequate job levels only by forgoing available low-level job offevs.? Workers 
are thus seen as fundamentally restricted by current labor market con- 
ditions embodied in job offer distributions Кш). 


Institutional Frameworks of Labor Markets in the United States and 
Germany 


Given the diversity of labor market institutions in the United States and 
Germany, a cross-national comparison of the role of the welfare state 
promises to shed some new light on the lower volatility of careers among 
German workers. In conducting this particular cross-national comparison, 
this article endeavors to complement the conclusions of earlier stratifi- 
cation research that has focused on U.S.~German differences in training 
systems (e.g., Allmendinger 1989; Miiller and Shavit 1998), labor market 
structures, and labor market regulation (e.g., DiPrete et al. 1997; Gari- 
baldi, Konings, and Pissarides 1997) by emphasizing positive welfare state 
effects on career dynamics beyond the direct compensation of income loss. 

Comparing the structure of welfare state support to the unemployed, 


? Search theory (and the subsequent analysis) is indifferent as to the observational 
implications of this hypothesis. It may be the case that workers covered by benefits 
actually decline offers more often, but it is equally plausible that, because of higher 
reservation wages, workers would simply pursue more selective job search strategies 
and, therefore, hardly generate offers they would actually prefer to decline. Finally, 
there may also be the equilibrium observation that effective demand is reduced in the 
low-skill, low-income sectors because employers already attempt to take into account 
worker preferences in making job offers. 

* Given feedback effects on equilibrium labor market structure, there is no implication 
that the same trade-off between security and economic efficiency would hold at the 
macroeconomic level, however. Rather, it could be expected that stronger welfare state 
commitments are conducive to a high-skill equilibrium different from, and not nec- 
essarily economically inferior to, a low-skill equilibrium in the absence of welfare state 
income guarantees (see Estevez-Abe et al. 2001; Acemoglu 2001). 
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the German system of unemployment insurance is arguably considerably 
more encompassing than the U.S. one so that beyond the safety nets of 
income support schemes, unemployed Germans can draw on significantly 
more elaborate income guarantees (see Schómann et al. 2000; OECD 1994, 
1997; Reissert and Schmid 1994; Vroman 1990; Esping-Andersen 1990 
for descriptions of the systems). Interestingly, the U.S German difference 
is actually not so much in terms of income replacement levels: both re- 
placement rates of unemployment insurance averaged across USS. states 
and replacement rates of Arbeitslosengeld (unemployment insurance) in 
Germany amount to about 5096 of a worker's gross pre-unemployment 
earnings. If anything, however, taxation of U.S. benefits might generate 
slightly higher levels of nontaxable unemployment benefits in Germany 
(see respective estimates in OECD 1997). 

In terms of any stratification impact of unemployment insurance, it is 
nonetheless the coverage and extension of the system that should be of 
primary importance. Compared to the usual six months benefit duration 
in the United States, income guarantees in the two-tiered German system 
of Arbeitslosengeld and Arbeitslosenhilfe (unemployment assistance) are 
much more extensive and, given adherence to job search requirements, 
indeed essentially unlimited for the majority of workers with sufficient 
work records to initially qualify for Arbeitslosengeld benefits, the upper 
tier of the German system. Workers who have paid social security con- 
tributions for at least one of the last three years before unemployment 
qualify for six to 32 months of Arbeitslosengeld, depending on age. When 
the Arbeitslosengeld runs out, a majority of workers qualify for the 
income-tested Arbeitslosenhilfe, which indefinitely pays slightly lower 
benefits. And indeed, those workers who do not initially qualify for Ar- 
beitslosengeld are eligible for 12 months of Arbeitslosenhilfe upon dem- 
onstration of some minimal work record of at least five months of covered 
employment. As a result, compared to the U.S. situation, this two-tiered 
system generates a much higher proportion of German workers who re- 
ceive earnings-related benefits over—again compared to U.S. standards— 
a significantly longer period of time. 

These structural differences in coverage are further exacerbated by the 
fact that the U.S. unemployment insurance system implements consid- 
erably stiffer eligibility criteria not only for benefit receipt but also in 
terms of job search requirements among the unemployed. The German 
system only temporarily disqualifies workers who quit their jobs, and, 
other than registering with employment offices and responding to job 
offers generated by public employment services, unemployed workers face 
few job search requirements. In comparison, the U.S. system more com- 
monly disqualifies workers from benefits due not only to workers quitting 
their last jobs but also to workers failing to comply with job search 
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requirements (see Grubb 2000). Consequently, actual benefit coverage 
rates in the stock of unemployed workers are only about 40% in the United 
States but up to 70-80% in Germany (Schmid and Reissert 1996, рр. 44— 
45; Schómann et al. 2000, app. 1). As will become evident below, these 
country differences are even more pronounced if coverage rates are cal- 
culated for an inflow sample of workers highly attached to the labor 
market. 

"Therefore, if the German welfare state is much more encompassing in 
terms of coverage, search theory reasoning suggests the following key 
hypothesis for the cross-national comparison: 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—Smaller scar effects but longer spell duration in Ger- 
many: Given more encompassing income guarantees to unemployed work- 
ers in the German welfare state, compositional effects should generate 
smaller average (aggregate) scar effects of unemployment in terms of earn- 
ings losses, downward occupational mobility, or entry into low-stability 
jobs among German workers. For the same compositional reason, average 
unemployment duration should be longer than among U.S. workers. 

Clearly, however, hypothesis 5 is a partial prediction related to U.S.— 
German differences in welfare state structure only. The above statement 
has no implication whatsoever that differences in welfare state structure 
would be the only or indeed even the major source of observable cross- 
national differences in unemployment processes. Given huge differences 
in the structure of training systems, labor market regulation, and work- 
forces, it would be fallacious, indeed, to claim or even assume that the 
welfare state plays a dominant role in explaining stratification patterns. 
On the contrary, the current analysis sees the welfare state as one element 
within the larger institutional framework of national production systems 
and will attempt to provide no more than empirical estimates of its partial 
contribution to higher levels of economic security for German workers. 
Section III below will provide more details on how the current study seeks 
to achieve this goal empirically. 

Comparing such institutionally and structurally diverse labor markets 
as those in the United States and Germany does, however, offer the ор- 
portunity to test whether the role of the welfare state differs across dif- 
ferently regulated and differently structured national labor markets. In- 
terestingly, job search theory also offers some guidance for this 
cross-national comparison of benefit effects at the microlevel. More spe- 
cifically, the model generates 

HYPOTHESIS 6.— Stronger welfare state effects in more volatile markets: 
The effects of welfare state income guarantees will be more pronounced 
in more volatile labor markets exhibiting higher job offer arrival vates № 
Given a high probability of actually attaining favorable reemployment, 
workers will rationally set higher reservation wages than under conditions 
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of more depressed labor markets. As workers’ orientation toward finding 
adequate reemployment is reinforced by benefit income, covered workers 
in a highly dynamic market will be particularly hesitant to accept lower- 
level jobs as an exit route out of unemployment (cf. Rao Sahib 1998). 

Given comparatively higher dynamics of job destruction and creation 
in the United States (DiPrete et al. 1997; Schettkat 1992), at least partly 
due to more liberal labor market regulation (Grubb and Wells 1993; Abra- 
ham and Houseman 1993; OECD 1999), the job search model thus implies 
the expectation of smaller welfare state effects in Germany, whereas, in 
the absence of other forms of institutional protection, it is U.S. workers 
who should particularly benefit from strong welfare state income guar- 
antees. Testing this prediction derived from the search model through the 
cross-national comparison is particularly interesting insofar as competing 
institutional perspectives might be seen as implying exactly the reverse 
prediction. More specifically, as German workers tend to have more 
strongly occupationally specific skills, one might expect that transfer in- 
come has a more significant role to play in protecting German workers’ 
occupational status. Also, one might alternatively argue that (extensive) 
transfers should be particularly important in а low-dynamic market like 
the German one, in which workers will probably have to bridge more 
extensive nonemployment periods before being able to locate adequate 
reemployment. 


Empirical Evidence 


For much of the past decades, mainstream economic research has tended 
to emphasize potential costs and efficiency losses related to unemployment 
insurance. Unsurprisingly, empirical research in labor economics has 
tended to almost exclusively focus on the effects of unemployment in- 
surance on unemployment duration. And consistent with the search ac- 
count, there seems to be reasonably robust evidence from both micro- and 
macroeconomic studies that higher levels of welfare state commitment 
indeed tend to generate longer spells of unemployment (see the reviews 
in Devine and Kiefer 1991; Layard, Nickell, and Jackman 1991; Pedersen 
and Westergard-Nielsen 1993; Meyer 1995, 2002; Holmlund 1998; Machin 
and Manning 1999; cf. Atkinson and Micklewright 1991 for a more critical 
review). 

What is almost entirely missing in the economic literature, however, is 
the empirical study of complementary effects of unemployment insurance 
on workers’ job outcomes.* Cox and Oaxaca (1990) and Burtless (1990) 


* This is interesting also insofar as empirical evidence of any positive impact of un- 
employment insurance on post-unemployment wages is considered a definitive test to 
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review only a handful of studies up to the late 1980s, among them Eh- 
renberg and Oaxaca’s (1976) classic study that found evidence of un- 
employment insurance having some small positive effects on wages, but 
also some studies with much more mixed results. More recently, the study 
by Addison and Blackburn (2000, pp. 39-47) reported wage gains of some 
2—5 percentage points for U.S. workers covered by unemployment insur- 
ance relative to noncovered workers. However, recent experimen- 
tal evidence reviewed by Meyer (1995) hardly supports the search 
theory prediction of positive effects of unemployment benefits on post- 
unemployment earnings for U.S. workers. Also, Belzil (2001) had not been 
able to obtain positive evidence of unemployment insurance on the sta- 
bility of post-unemployment jobs. Comparing wage losses among dis- 
placed workers across countries, however, Burda and Mertens (2001) 
found significantly smaller wage losses among unemployed workers in 
Germany than those commonly established with U.S. data. 

Direct evidence on the relationship between welfare states and un- 
employment processes is also rare in sociological studies of unemployment 
processes. So far, these have mostly focused on the stratification of un- 
employment dynamics in terms of life-cycle factors, gender, race, class, 
or labor market segmentation (e.g., DiPrete 1981; Schervish 1981, 1983; 
Sgrensen 1987; Gallie, Marsh, and Vogler 1994; Russell and Barbieri 2000; 
Layte et al. 2000) and on the relation between unemployment and mac- 
roeconomic cycles or longer-run structural changes (Schervish 1983; 
DiPrete 1993; DiPrete and Nonnemaker 1997; DiPrete et al. 1997). Among 
the relatively few studies that have addressed institutional effects on un- 
employment processes, DiPrete et al. (1997) have been focusing on the 
mobility flows generated by structural changes under different labor mar- 
ket structures and labor market regulation and have found unemployment 
incidence to respond particularly strongly to structural changes in Ger- 
many’s strong occupational labor markets (1997, pp. 342-43). Similarly, 
DiPrete et al. (2001, рр. 245-47) have related the strictness of employment 
protection legislation to unemployment incidence rates in a comparison 
of job mobility in Sweden and France (cf. Layte et al. 2000; Bernardi et 
al. 2000 for related results). None of these studies addressed potential 
effects from differences in welfare state structures, however. 

Some articles in Gallie and Paugam’s (2000) recent comparison of un- 
employment dynamics in Europe contain some more direct observations 
informed by welfare state theory. In particular, Gallie and Alm (2000) 
report tentative evidence from attitude data that unemployed workers in 
more generous Scandinavian welfare states apparently show no difference 


adjudicate between the search model and the static labor-leisure model of unemploy- 
ment (Addison and Blackburn 2000, p. 23; Meyer 1995, p. 122). 
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from workers in other welfare regimes in terms of labor force attachment, 
nor did they seem to be less inclined to compromise on job features in 
order to secure reemployment. However, results from Layte et al. (2000) 
have stressed potential positive welfare state effects in terms of reducing 
cumulative disadvantages related to unemployment. In a four-country 
comparison, Swedish workers were found to exhibit the lowest propensity 
to enter low-skill occupations after an unemployment spell. More directly 
relevant to the U.S.-German comparison of interest to this article, DiPrete 
and McManus (2000, pp. 362-63 and fig. 3) report evidence that unem- 
ployment spells generate few, if any, negative effects on post-unemploy- 
ment earnings in Germany, particularly for German men. But in the 
United States, unemployment spells were associated with a 1076 fall in 
postgovernment household income even three years after the unemploy- 
ment incident. Indeed, DiPrete and McManus's estimates suggest that 
U.S. households needed about seven years to make up for the income loss 
associated with the male earner's unemployment, whereas German house- 
holds faced no income loss at all just three years after unemployment— 
despite the fact that the immediate financial consequences of the male 
earner's unemployment were found to be more severe in Germany. To 
conclude: the empirical evidence for welfare state benefits reducing cu- 
mulative disadvantages associated with unemployment is more than 
sparse and far from uncontroversial at present. Against this background, 
the following analysis attempts to provide a rigorous empirical test of the 
above predictions through a comparative analysis of unemployment pro- 
cesses in the United States and Germany. 


ш. DATA AND STATISTICAL MODELING 
Data Sources 


In order to confront the search theory hypotheses with empirical data, 
the following analysis draws on employment history data from the Survey 
of Income and Program Participation (SIPP; U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1984, 1991) and the German Socio-Economic Panel (GSOEP; see DIW 
1999; SOEP Group 2001). Both studies are household panel surveys rep- 
resentative of each country's residential population, and both surveys 
provide rich data on labor markets, employment, and job dynamics but 
also include a wealth of social and institutional background information 
(see Witte 1989). For the purpose of this article, harmonized data from 
the combined SIPP Panels 1984, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1992, and 1993 and 
the West German data from GSOEP waves А-М (samples A+B) have 
been used to generate monthly employment history information for the 
12-year observation window between January 1984 and December 1995. 
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To address the structure of unemployment dynamics, the subsequent anal- 
yses use two national samples of the total inflow from employment into 
unemployment that occurred during this observation period. Thus, the 
spell data tends to focus on unemployment spells among more midcareer 
workers who were in employment immediately preceding the unemploy- 
ment spell, for whom unemployment is strongly associated with job loss, 
and for whom unemployment is thus likely to come as an interruption of 
сагеегз.? The spell sample deliberately excludes both unemployment spells 
of entrants to the labor force as well as job search periods of (predomi- 
nantly) women returning to the labor market after career interruptions 
related to, for example, child or elderly care. In doing so, it is intended 
to focus on the role of the welfare state in mitigating the consequences 
of job loss among the core male and female workforce highly attached 
to the labor market. 

Under this restriction, the combined SIPP data yield a sample of 24,100 
unemployment spells of 21,551 workers who are observed for a total of 
98,749 months in unemployment. The smaller GSOEP database still gives 
a total of 3,251 unemployment spells of 2,264 workers who are observed 
for a total of 32,498 months of unemployment.5 Rates of right-censoring 
are 17.7% (4,254 spells) in the SIPP and 11.9% (387 spells) in the GSOEP 
data. Because of the conditional sampling from the total inflow into un- 
employment, any left-censored spells have been excluded by definition. 
In addition to the core spell information, the databases include gender, 
age, ethnicity, workers’ education (including completion of vocational 
training in the German sample), labor force experience, tenure, occupa- 


* More technically, unemployment spells have been included in the sample if individuals 
reported that they had worked at least up to three months before the start of an 
unemployment spell. This maximum inactivity gap of two months has been allowed 
for in order to minimize the impact of late benefit take-up or workers’ recall expec- 
tations that may result in workers reporting some time of inactivity rather than active 
job search behavior. 


* Unemployment is defined according to standard U.S./ILO definitions as implemented 
in the SIPP data (see ILO 1990). Self-reported unemployment data from the GSOEP 
have been recoded in order to approximate ILO definitions. Using an employment 
status hierarchy consistent with ILO definitions, multiple employment status data from 
the GSOEP have been recoded to monthly single status data, most importantly elim- 
inating legally perfectly admissible combinations of marginal or part-time employment 
and unemployment in the German data. As in the SIPP, recoded unemployment data 
for Germany record unemployment only for those months without any paid employ- 
ment. There is no way to obtain monthly data on workers’ availability for jobs from 
the GSOEP, yet the self-reported unemployment data would implicitly seem already 
largely consistent with that requirement. The recoded GSOEP spell data, in any event, 
accurately reproduce standard OECD or ILO cross-sectional unemployment rates for 
West Germany, which the original spell data (as German official data more generally) 
tend to overestimate by a significant margin of one or two percentage points. Stan- 
dardized unemployment rates are also accurately reproduced from the SIPP spell data. 
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tion, industry, and earnings with the previous employer as main worker- 
level characteristics; they also include quarterly vacancy ratio as a mea- 
sure of aggregate labor market dynamics.’ Summary statistics for the two 
samples are given in table B1 of Appendix B. Where applicable, these 
covariates enter the later event history models on a time-varying basis. 

For this spell data, we observe whether completed unemployment spells 
have ended by workers finding new employment, workers starting up 
their own businesses, workers enrolling in education and training courses, 
or workers withdrawing from the labor force into care activities or re- 
tirement. In the current analysis, the focus will be on workers’ chances 
of finding new employment as well as on the quality of these jobs. To 
measure the latter and to acknowledge the multidimensional nature of 
utility that workers might derive from jobs, different outcome measures 
related to earnings, occupations, and job stability have been used. More 
precisely, for those workers securing new jobs, we observe whether work- 
ers experience real earnings losses as compared to their pre-unemployment 
jobs, whether workers have been occupationally mobile, and the duration 
of workers’ post-unemployment jobs.” 

'To test the prediction that unemployment insurance enables workers 
to avoid more severe career breaks, each outcome dimension has been 
measured by two measures, differing in the severity of the career breaks 
involved, hence resulting in six job quality measures in total: (1) the 
incidence of a real earnings loss compared to the worker's pre-unem- 
ployment job, (2) the incidence of an earnings loss of at least 20% of the 
worker’s pre-unemployment real earnings, (3) the incidence of occupa- 
tional mobility across two-digit SOC80, respectively two-digit ISCO-68 
occupations, (4) the incidence of downward status mobility as measured 
by the Ganzeboom, De Graaf, and Treiman (1992) ISEI occupational 
status scale, (5) entry into a new job that lasts less than 12 months, and 


7 All earnings data refer to real earnings in 1990 U.S. prices, with German earnings 
data being adjusted by respective 1990 purchasing power parities after being deflated. 
Occupation and industry classifications have been standardized at the level of 12 
occupations and six broad industries. The vacancy ratio measure has been calculated 
as the quarterly number of hires over the average number of unemployed in any given 
quarter from the full SIPP and GSOEP data. In separate analyses not reported here, 
specifications using the Ganzeboom et al. (1992) ISEI occupational status measure and 
specifications using more detailed measures of structural conditions in labor markets 
(such as local unemployment rates or rates of job growth in detailed industries and 
occupations) have given qualitatively identical results for the role of unemployment 
insurance. Full estimation results are available from the author on request. 

8 These dimensions are, of course, not necessarily independent. In particular, one might 
assume a close linkage between workers’ risks of downward occupational mobility 
and their risks of earnings losses (e.g., LeGrand and Táhlin 2002) and expect consistent 
results across the different outcome measures in consequence. 
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(6) entry into a job that lasts less than six months. If search theory is 
correct about unemployment insurance enabling workers to truncate job 
offer distributions from below (ie., avoid more severe losses), positive 
effects of unemployment insurance should be more pronounced for the 
more severe measures (2), (4), and (6). Given that search theory focuses 
on welfare states reducing workers’ career risks, the analyses will not 
consider the likelihood of upward mobility, significant earnings gains, or 
similar positive returns to unemployment.’ 


Statistical Models 


As is common for sociological analyses of career data, the statistical anal- 
ysis relies on event history methods (see Petersen 1995; Tuma and Hannan 
1984; Lancaster 1990; Blossfeld and Rohwer 1995). There are two key 
dependent variables in this study: the rate at which unemployed workers 
take up new jobs and the quality of those jobs taken. To address these, 
the following analyses utilize a variant and extension of the continuous 
state space model originally proposed by Petersen (1988, 1995) as an event 
history formulation of status attainment processes. Given naturally or- 
dered or even continuous destination state measures that render standard 
competing-risk models implausible, Petersen (1988, 1995, pp. 500~501) 
had decomposed the status attainment process into the two key compo- 
nents of hazard rates at which job shifts occur and status mobility con- 
ditional on job shifts. Similarly, the subsequent analysis is based on a 
two-equation model that describes unemployment processes from the rate 
r(t) at which workers exit into employment and the job quality Y(t|D) 
workers attain upon exiting. 

In contrast to Petersen's continuous-time continuous-state space spec- 
ification, however, the current analysis rests on a discrete-time discrete- 
state space analogue of Petersen's original model. Here, the model consists 
of one equation describing monthly job exit rates among the unemployed 
and a second equation describing reemployment quality according to one 
of the six outcome measures. In total, the system of equations describing 
the unemployment process is 


rt) = Pr(D|T 2 t) = x, B, + ди, + e, (1) 


Үр) = „а ду T 0,1; + Cyits (2) 


? Also, benefit effects in models of earnings gains (of a particular level) subsequent to 
unemployment are in general very similar to model estimates for the risk of earnings 
losses to be presented below. 
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corr(e,e,) = Py, (3) 


The above varies and extends Petersen’s original model in three ways. 
First, equations (1) and (2) represent discrete analogues to Petersen’s con- 
tinuous-time specification and include not only the covariates described 
earlier but also a second-order polynomial to account for duration de- 
pendence in their covariate vectors x. ° The equations will be estimated 
using a probit specification for both the monthly probability r(t) of exiting 
unemployment into work (equation [1]) and the probability of accepting 
a job offer that exhibits the above outcomes Y(¢|D) in terms of earnings, 
occupational mobility, and job stability (equation [2]). 

The advantage of using the bivariate probit specification is apparent 
from equation (3), which allows for a correlation p,, between both equa- 
tions, whereas Petersen’s original model had assumed mutual independ- 
ence of hazard rates and status outcomes. Substantively, though, this is 
unwarranted, and there are arguments to expect either positive or negative 
correlations between both components. In fact, positive correlations be- 
tween ratesand outcomes should arise from pure self-selection if primarily 
those workers exit quickly who are lucky enough to have been offered 
favorable job matches. In contrast, both economic search theory and 
sociological research on segmented labor markets would suggest that neg- 
ative correlations arise from market constraints on worker choices (e.g., 
Sgrensen and Kalleberg 1981; Lang and Dickens 1988): if workers are 
faced with a fixed individual job offer distribution, they will be able to 
speed up exit from unemployment only by accepting increasingly lower- 
quality offers. Hence, allowing for the correlation between rates and job 
quality is crucial in order to empirically test for the severity of market 
constraints on the unemployed in the two countries. 

'The final way in which this model differs from Petersen's original model 
is that the specification used in this paper incorporates unobserved het- 
erogeneity terms v; and v; in both equations. Both heterogeneity terms 
use the fact that there are multiple observations per worker to identify 
the variance of unobserved worker differences in the estimation, which 
should reduce biases related to observation specificity in the causal effect 


10 To aid identification of the model, occupation and industry effects are included only 
in the rate equations. The rate equations will additionally include a “seam” month 
variable for the final month of calendar information gained within any single interview. 
Methodological research on both the SIPP and the GSOEP reports artificially increased 
transition rates in these months because individuals having experienced a certain event 
during the recall period of the subsequent interview are more likely to date the event 
back to the start of that period. The seam variable should reduce biases related to 
this recall error. 
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estimates of interest (see Baltagi 1996). It is assumed that heterogeneity 
terms follow standard normal N(0,0?) distributions that are both mutually 
independent and independent of the other components of the models. 
Using standard likelihood theory for discrete-time models (see Allison 
1982), the above system of equations is estimated from the log-likelihood 


Ind = > In [®, (х,,6, T и хи В, + РА Т. 
N 


+ In[$,(x,,8, + o,u,, — (xy 4B, + 0,0;), — р]! =1 


+ > In[&C-(z,,8, + д,м,)2=°, (4) 


where Ф refers to the standard, and Ф, to the bivariate standard normal 
distribution. Because of the presence of multiple integrals in case of spec- 
ifications including heterogeneity terms, equation (4) has been estimated 
via simulated maximum likelihood (SML) using a frequency simulator 
for N = 100 simulation repetitions (see Gouriéroux and Montfort 1996). 
Section V presents separate estimates of this model for each of the six job 
outcome variables for both countries. 


Institutional and Cross-national Inferences 


In contrast to other recent stratification studies that have generated their 
institutional inferences from cross-national comparisons, the current anal- 
yses rely on an individual-level identification of the effect of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Exploiting the fact that neither the U.S. nor the German 
unemployment insurance system achieves universal benefit coverage rates 
among the unemployed, the effects of unemployment insurance can be 
evaluated by comparing exit rates and subsequent job outcomes of those 
workers covered by unemployment benefits and those workers who were 
not found to be eligible for benefits. Compared to macrocomparative 
institutional inferences, this microlevel inference gives one the advantage 
of being able to control for confounding factors at both the macrolevel 
and the level of the individual worker so that the causal design is rendered 
much less indeterminate than mere cross-national comparisons alone. 
With microdata at hand, this obviously includes controls for key worker- 
level characteristics that might induce biases related to differences in the 
structure of workforces in purely macrocomparative analysis. Also, iden- 
tifying the behavioral effects of unemployment insurance at the microlevel 
actually permits one to compare these effects between the United States 
and West Germany. Therefore, the later analysis gives exploratory evi- 
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dence on the extent to which the role of unemployment insurance may 
vary between labor markets that exhibit very different structural and 
institutional features. 

Assuming that the available individual, biographical, and structural 
covariates are indeed sufficiently detailed control variables, the key var- 
iable of interest to this study is the dummy for individual benefit status. 
This dummy variable is included in both equations of the above bivariate 
probit hazard model and should thus identify the treatment effect of 
unemployment insurance on the treated workers (see Winship and Morgan 
1999). Also, individual unemployment benefit status is measured time- 
constant in the analysis, with benefit receipt being recorded if workers 
reported receiving unemployment insurance (UI) transfers in any month 
of the unemployment spell. Compared to properly accounting for the 
effects of late benefit take-up, temporary benefit disqualification, or simple 
measurement errors, this appeared as the much more robust measure, but 
it should also have the effect of providing a rather conservative empirical 
test of any positive benefit effects on post-unemployment job outcomes. 

Despite the identification' of the behavioral effects of unemployment 
insurance at the worker level within countries, any evidence for insti- 
tutional effects on unemployment processes has obvious implications for 
the explanation of cross-national differences in unemployment dynamics 
between the United States and West Germany, two countries that differ 
considerably in welfare state support to the unemployed. To gauge the 
extent to which cross-national differences in welfare state coverage may 
account for observed U.S.-German differences in unemployment pro- 
cesses, simulation analyses will be conducted that generate counterfactual 
unemployment processes as predicted from the microlevel estimates. In 
contrast to typological approaches in comparative research, these analyses 
will attempt to provide quantitative estimates of the extent to which U.S.- 


и As is widely discussed in the recent causal analysis literature, the causal inference 
in this specification could still be questioned if there was evidence of endogenous self- 
selection into unemployment benefits (see Heckman, LaLonde, and Smith 1999; Win- 
ship and Morgan 1999). In contrast to the evaluation of active labor market policies, 
however, there are several reasons to assume that positive self-selection will be much 
less of an issue in the current analysis. Empirically, neither the heterogeneity terms 
included in equation (4) above nor an additional Heckman-type selectivity correction 
has appreciable effects on the parameter estimates for benefit status. Theoretically, one 
might indeed expect positive self-selection out of unemployment benefits, since suc- 
cessful workers who quickly secure new jobs may not even have registered for or 
received any benefits before exiting—which, if anything, should introduce a negative 
bias in the parameter estimates. In more practical terms, the results reported below 
are qualitatively robust across different specifications, both including and excluding 
the corrections for unobserved heterogeneity, but also in specifications including a 
Heckman-type selectivity correction and in specifications including further demand- 
side control variables. 
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German differences in welfare state structure provide a partial expla- 
nation—net of other institutional and structural differences—of U.S.- 
German differences in unemployment processes. The methodology used 
in these simulations is explained in more detail in Appendix C and in the 
course of the presentation of respective results. 


IV. UNEMPLOYMENT DYNAMICS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
` WEST GERMANY 


Before turning to the multivariate results, table 1 provides key descriptive 
data on unemployment processes in the United States and West Germany. 
Indeed, despite fairly comparable aggregate unemployment levels, work- 
ers’ unemployment experiences have differed considerably between the 
two countries. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, unemployment duration 
among German workers was well above comparable U.S. figures. Irre- 
spective of economic cycles, the median spell duration for German workers 
was typically about twice the length common for U.S. workers: on average, 
median unemployment spell duration was 2.3 months in the United States 
but a full 4.8 months in West Germany. Also, while unemployment du- 
ration figures behaved generally procyclically in both countries, German 
duration figures rose particularly strongly during the long postunification 
recession of the mid-1990s. 

Unsurprisingly, differences in reemployment rates are the key compo- 
nent behind these cross-national differences in unemployment duration. 
In both the United States and West Germany, some 70% of all exits from 
unemployment are into dependent employment. Relatively few unem- 
ployed workers start up their own businesses, a certain proportion of 
workers facing difficulties in securing reemployment enter training courses 
or educational programs, and a sizable minority of workers—at least 
intermittently—withdraws from the workforce. In fact, while the relative 
proportions of these exit routes remained stable among U.S. workers, the 
proportion of German workers exiting unemployment for work fell con- 
siderably in the 1990s, so that respective figures closely paralleled U.S. 
figures by the mid-1990s. 

But against these more standard findings of many econometric studies 
(see Pedersen and Westergárd-Nielsen 1993), table 1 also provides 
evidence on remarkable U.S.-German differences in terms of post- 
unemployment job quality. Consistent with this article's core comparative 
hypothesis 5, German workers in fact experience more positive job out- 
comes than their U.S. counterparts on each of the six different job quality 
measures. This differential is relatively slight in terms of the probability 
that a worker faces any loss in real earnings at reemployment, yet it is 
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TABLE 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT DYNAMICS IN THE UNITED STATES AND WEST GERMANY, 1984—95 








1984-86 1987-89 1990-92 1993-95 1984—95 





United States: 


Standardized unemployment rate .... 7.13 5.58 6.46 6.13 6.32 
Median spell duration (months) ...... 2.18 1.93 2.59 2.73 2.31 
Proportion of work exits .............. 70.5 69.8 68.4 69.3 69.5 
Post-unemployment job quality (76 
exits): 
with earnings losses ................. 46.4 50.7 52.1 49.9 49.6 
with earnings loss > 20% .......... 34.3 35.1 36.9 36.1 35.6 
where occupationally mobile ....... 65.5 65.3 60.3 64.1 63.9 
with ISEI status loss ............... 33.6 32.5 32.8 33.2 33.1 
with job duration « 12 months .... 83.9 88.8 78.0 78.4 81.5 
with job duration « 6 months ..... 61.4 60.7 58.5 54.6 58.4 
West Germany: А 
Standardized unemployment rate .... 6.87 5.98 4.55 6.36 5.94 
Median spell duration ................. 5.07 3.61 4.52 5.76 4.80 
Proportion of work exits .............. 74.8 76.4 62.4 67.3 70.8 
Post-unemployment job quality (% 
exits): 
with earnings losses ................. 36.7 44.7 47.5 61.2 45.9 
with earnings loss > 20% .......... 11.5 15.5 15.4 24.6 16.0 
where occupationally mobile ....... 29.3 37.7 39.1 30.5 33.3 
with ISEI status loss ............... 17.9 21.6 15.5 19.9 18.8 
with job duration < 12 months .... 51.4 54.8 52.8 55.2 53.5 
with job duration « 6 months ..... 22.3 27.8 26.1 27.1 25.7 


NOTE.— Occupational mobility is measured across two-digit SOC80, respectively ISCO-68 occupations. 
Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, Panels 1984, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1992 and 1993; 
German Socio-Economic Panel, 1984—95 data (Waves А-М), weighted data; standardized unemployment 
rates from OECD (1997). 


certainly pronounced with respect to each of the five other indicators. For 
example, while about one-third of U.S. workers experience real earnings 
losses of 20% or more, respective figures for German workers turn out to 
be as low as 1696 (cf. Burda and Mertens 2001 for related results). Also, 
occupational mobility rates are substantially higher among U.S. workers: 
at the two-digit level, almost two-thirds of U.S. workers find reemploy- 
ment in an occupation other than the one they have been previously 
working in, and still one-third of workers experience downward status 
mobility on the Ganzeboom et al. (1992) ISEI status scale. In both cases, 
figures for German workers are close to just half the U.S. ones. 

The very same country difference is also evident from data on post- 
unemployment job duration. Unemployed workers typically do not enter 
stable lifetime employment in West Germany or the United States. Vet 
while only one quarter of German workers are found to have left the first 
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job after the unemployment spell within six months and about half of 
the German unemployed remain in that first job for at least one year, the 
respective U.S. rates amount to almost 60% of unemployed workers leav- 
ing their post-unemployment job within six months and a full 80% of 
U.S. workers leaving by the end of the first year out of unemployment. 
In addition, although West German workers’ economic status has cer- 
tainly deteriorated since the mid-1980s, most of these marked differences 
still held true up to the mid-1990s. 


V. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, SPELL DURATION, AND SCAR 
EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The descriptive finding of both longer unemployment duration and higher 
job quality at reemployment among German workers is certainly consis- 
tent with the earlier comparative hypotheses and thus with a potentially 
significant impact of welfare state transfers on workers’ careers. This 
should apply in particular for the subsample of workers highly attached 
to the labor market, for whom cross-national differences in welfare state 
coverage are also particularly salient: in the microdata used here, merely 
39% of U.S. workers but a full 89% of German unemployed received 
unemployment benefits at some point during their spells (see Appendix 
B). As a result, unemployment is likely to have less severe implications 
for income levels, poverty rates, or standards of living among German 
workers (see DiPrete and McManus 2000; McManus and DiPrete 2000; 
Nolan et al. 2000; Ludwig-Mayerhofer 1992). 

To address whether and to which extent this higher level of decom- 
modification has an impact on workers’ actual labor market behavior, 
tables 2 and 3 contain the estimation results from a series of bivariate 
probit hazard models in discrete time that simultaneously address reem- 
ployment rates and post-unemployment job quality in the United States 
and West Germany, respectively. For each national data set, six different 
models have been estimated, one for each of the six different job quality 
measures defined in this study. The specifications control for a wide range 
of covariates, including worker characteristics like gender, ethnicity, ed- 
ucation, and labor force experience and also workers’ previous occupa- 
tions and industries or quarterly vacancy ratios in aggregate labor mar- 
kets. As these covariates primarily serve as control variables in the current 
context, the respective estimation results will be summarized only briefly 
here. Also, the results obtained for these variables are, for the most part, 
standard in the empirical literature on unemployment dynamics (Pedersen 
and Westergard-Nielsen 1993; Devine and Kiefer 1991; Machin and Man- 
ning 1999; Gallie and Paugam 2000; DiPrete et al. 2001). In general, 
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reemployment rates are found to exhibit negative duration dependence, 
that is, reemployment chances tend to fall over the course of unemploy- 
ment spells. In terms of macroeconomic effects, reemployment rates are 
also positively related to aggregate labor market dynamics as captured 
by quarterly vacancy ratios, and relatively more so among German work- 
ers. At the individual level, education, labor force experience, previous 
earnings levels, and vocational training among German workers all con- 
tribute to higher reemployment rates, while long tenure with workers’ 
previous employer tends to lower workers’ chances of finding a new job. 
Also, women, nonwhite workers in the United States, and non-German 
workers in Germany face lower reemployment rates in both countries 
(results not shown in tables 2 and 3). 

In addition, the estimates yield evidence of systematic covariate effects 
on post-unemployment job quality although that evidence is far less con- 
sistent in the cross-national comparison. Still, among both U.S. and 
German workers, a higher level of pre-unemployment earnings implies a 
higher risk of experiencing post-unemployment earnings losses, whereas 
workers with higher levels of education tend to be better able to avoid 
earnings losses or unstable jobs in both countries. Also, there are some 
indications that experienced workers are less likely to accept reemploy- 
ment involving earnings losses or only temporary employment prospects. 
On the other hand, experienced workers in Germany are found partic- 
ularly likely to change occupations. There is more consistent evidence in 
terms of duration dependence, though: here, most specifications for both 
the U.S. and the German data indicate positive duration dependence. 
That is, workers still searching for jobs apparently become increasingly 
ready to compromise on post-unemployment job quality over the course 
of unemployment spells. Indeed, in more theoretical terms, this result 
might be taken to support the standard job search model prediction of 
falling reservation wages as workers revise their expectations about reem- 
ployment prospects. Alternatively, of course, one might see the results as 
evidence of increasing (perceived) skill depreciation that might also lead 
to a deterioration of job prospects over the unemployment spell. 

In addition to these controls, the specifications also provide near un- 
equivocal empirical support for the key issue raised here, namely the 
impact of unemployment benefits on unemployment processes. In partic- 
ular for the U.S. data, there is consistent empirical evidence for positive 
effects of unemployment benefits on workers’ post-unemployment job qual- 
ity. Controlling for a range of worker-level and structural covariates, 
financial security during unemployment apparently translates into a lower 
risk of incurring earnings losses, lower rates of occupational mobility, and 
lower rates of accepting insecure jobs. Expressed in terms of marginal 
effects, welfare state effects on workers’ subsequent careers turn out to 
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be far from trivial, too (see table 4). Calculated after 12 months of un- 
employment, that is, the time by which most workers would have left 
unemployment, the estimates imply a significant reduction in workers’ 
risk of career breaks associated with unemployment. In terms of earnings, 
receiving unemployment benefits is estimated to reduce the risk of in- 
curring earnings losses by about 7—8 percentage points, implying a sig- 
nificant 13% (any earnings loss) to 21% (severe earnings loss) reduction. 
Benefit effects on both occupational mobility and job stability are smaller, 
yet still close to a 10% reduction in workers’ risks along those dimensions. 

As expected in hypothesis 2, transfer effects indeed tend to be stronger 
on the more severe indicators, in particular in terms of severe earnings 
losses and the probability of workers accepting very short-term jobs.” 
Hence, unemployment benefits indeed primarily truncate the job outcome 
distribution from below: consistent with the search model, institutional 
income security relieve workers of financial pressures and thus permit 
them to sustain job searches for relatively more adequate reemployment. 
Thus, beyond their direct effect of providing income security during un- 
employment, unemployment benefits also indirectly contribute to im- 
proved economic prospects after an unemployment spell: apparently, wel- 
fare state income sources are one particular institutional mechanism of 
protecting workers' skills, economic status, and earnings capacity across 
unemployment spells—and are, hence, conducive to higher levels of eco- 
nomic stability in modern labor markets exhibiting continuous employ- 
ment friction, worker turnover, and structural change. 

However, the model estimates are also entirely clear about the fact that 
such welfare state support entails economic costs, at least in the short 
run. There is a clearly negative effect estimate of benefit status in the 
model’s rate equation, indicating that workers supported by transfers tend 
to be slower in accepting reemployment than noncovered workers. In 
terms of marginal effects, the estimates imply a significant 3096 reduction 
in monthly reemployment rates, which translates into a full 1396 reduction 
in job exit rates over the first 12 months of unemployment. Аз the pa- 
rameter estimates for the correlation term p,, indicate significant positive 


12 It seems worthwhile to address the reasons behind the less consistent evidence for 
downward status mobility in further analysis. The results might be consistent with 
unemployed workers primarily valuing earnings prospects and job stability in consid- 
ering incoming offers. On the other hand, the results may also raise some more fun- 
damental questions about the measurement of occupational status. Given the consistent 
results in terms of earnings, processes of downward competition might occur where 
workers increasingly have to enter low-skill occupations, and they could, therefore, 
raise measured levels of education in particular occupational fields. If so, it would be 
worthwhile to invest in status measures that are able to distinguish true skill require- 
ments in occupations from processes of credential inflation. 
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TABLE 4 
ESTIMATED MARGINAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
DYNAMICS 
United States West Germany 
А Reemployment rate, r(t = 1) ........... —.067 (—30.2) —.022 (—18.3) 
A X prob(job exit | Т<12), F(t = 12)... —.117 (-12.9) —.082 (—112) 
А E prob(earnings loss | job exit, 
Тода —.069 (—13.1) +.012 (+2.8) 
A E prob(earnings loss > 20% | job exit, 
ТЕ) —.082 (—20.6) —.080 (—36.4) 
A E prob(occupational mobility | job 
exit. T€12) ioci uice es —.065  (—9.3) —.127 (—26.4) 
A prob(downward status mobility | 
job exit, T€ 12): деда —.034  (—9.4) —.025 (—12.4) 
AZ prob(job duration < 12 months | job 
exit, T «12) иен —.029  (—3.5) —.0003 (—.0) 
А prob(job duration < 6 months | job 
exit, «€ 12)... ее —.058  (—9.1) —.064 (—31.7) 


NOTE.— Average discrete-change effects of unemployment insurance benefit status on unemployment 
dynamics in the estimation samples; proportional (%) levels of change in parentheses; weighted data. 


correlations between reemployment rates and job quality, this is yet an- 
other piece of evidence supporting the job search model: apparently, work- 
ers do face constrained choices in labor markets so that any support of 
more selective search strategies necessarily generates longer search du- 
rations, since workers rationally forgo available job offers. As the positive 
correlation terms indicate, any policy intervention or microstructural con- 
dition that raises reemployment rates is structurally associated with higher 
rates of earnings losses, higher occupational mobility rates, and higher 
rates of workers accepting unstable jobs. 

Despite all structural and institutional differences between the German 
and U.S. labor markets, the basic conclusions about the role of unem- 
ployment insurance then seem remarkably robust in this cross-national 
comparison. This is also significant in light of the fact that the German 
specifications have to rely on a substantially smaller database, where, 
given high benefit coverage rates among German workers, identifying the 
institutional effect of interest is also more difficult statistically. Despite 
these limitations, and despite fairly high standard errors for some model 
coefficients, the estimates provided in table 3 are entirely consistent with 
the U.S. data in showing that benefits imply reduced rates of severe 
earnings losses, reduced rates of occupational mobility, and also reduced 
rates of accepting unstable jobs. For German workers unemployment 
insurance tends to generate,even stronger effects on all of these three 
outcomes: marginal benefit effects among German workers amount to an 
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eight percentage point reduction in risks of severe earnings losses, which, 
given the smaller baseline rate in Germany, equals a full 36% reduction 
in workers’ risk levels (see table 4). Similarly, rates of occupational mo- 
bility are reduced by 26% and rates of accepting very short-term jobs by 
some 32%." 

Thus, while there is also sound evidence of strong benefit effects on 
avoiding severe career breaks among German workers, there is interest- 
ingly little evidence of any positive transfer effect in terms of the milder 
indicators of career risks. In fact, the German data show no appreciable 
benefit effects on either rates of mild earnings losses or on rates of ac- 
cepting jobs lasting up to one year. This result is again consistent with 
the search model that stipulates stronger benefit effects in more dynamic 
markets (see hypothesis 6), where workers would find it relatively more 
beneficial (and promising) to pursue job searches for more adequate reem- 
ployment. Slightly extending the basic search model, one might also want 
to add that the more limited role of welfare state transfers in Germany 
is consistent with the fact that other institutional characteristics sup- 
porting continuity in worker careers are present—whereas the flexible, 
relatively weakly stratified and weakly unionized U.S. labor market lacks 
such institutional underpinning so that unemployment benefit provision 
may generate particularly positive partial effects in this context. 


Unemployment Insurance and Cross-national Differences in 
Unemployment Dynamics 


To better illustrate the comparative implications of these results, figure 2 
reports the results of a small-scale simulation that uses the estimates of 
table 2 and table 3 to simulate the implications of a regime change in the 
unemployment insurance systems for aggregate unemployment dynamics 
in both labor markets. To that end, a counterfactual benefit status was 
generated to predict individual benefit status for U.S. workers if German 
eligibility regulations were to apply, and vice versa. Empirically, these 
predictions rest on two auxiliary probit models that explain individual 
benefit status largely based on those covariates also included in the main 
models above.'^ As expected, applying these estimates to generate coun- 


13 The strong effects of transfers on reducing levels of occupational mobility (rather 
than downward status mobility) in Germany might, in fact, be explained by an insti- 
tutional peculiarity in the unemployment insurance system that again stresses the 
strongly occupational character of the German labor market. Up to 1997, acceptable 
jobs had legally been defined along a hierarchy of occupational levels and skills so 
that selective job search in pre-unemployment occupations had explicitly been insti- 
tutionally supported. I thank one of the AJS reviewers for pointing this out. 


^^ Full estimation results are available from the author on request. 
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Fic. 2.—Simulated effects of cross-national differences in unemployment benefit cover- 
age. Note simulations based on the bivariate probit hazard models in discrete time (tables 
2 and 3): simulations compare the structure of unemployment dynamics under (baseline) 
empirical unemployment insurance (UJ) eligibility rules and (counterfactual) conditions of 
UI eligibility rules in the respective’ other country. Empirical UI eligibility rules have been 
approximated using probit models predicting benefit status in both countries. 


terfactual eligibility predictions significantly boosts U.S. coverage rates 
from an empirical 3996 to a counterfactual rate of 8296. In contrast, stiff- 
ening the more liberal German rules according to the empirical U.S. reg- 
ulation is estimated to imply a drop in UI coverage rates from the em- 
pirical 8996 to 54% only. Hence, even though cross-national differences 
in the structure of unemployed workers are reflected in actual benefit 
status, institutional differences in eligibility regulations are the main rea- 
son behind the huge U.S.- German differentials in terms of coverage rates. 

Figure 2 illustrates the predicted consequences of such a regime change 
for four outcome measures. Graph A of figure 2 has the estimated pseu- 
dosurvivor function G*(f), the key unemployment duration measure, or, 
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more precisely, the speed at which workers are able to secure reemploy- 
ment. Graphs B to D then provide estimates for the three outcome di- 
mensions of earnings losses, occupational mobility, and job stability. De- 
liberately, the simulations presented are for those (more severe) outcomes 
for which the German data showed evidence of benefit effects. As a result, 
the simulations provide something like upper-bound estimates of cross- 
national differences in the scar effects of unemployment that can be related 
to U.S.-German differences in the generosity of unemployment insurance. 

The cross-national differences of interest—that is, the observable dif- 
ferences between unemployment dynamics in the United States and West 
Germany—are given as the difference between the empirical baseline 
predictions in each panel. In terms of unemployment duration, for ex- 
ample, the estimates imply that about 50% of U.S. unemployed, but merely 
a quarter of West German workers, will have found reemployment within 
just three months. Similarly, by 12 months of unemployment, close to 
4096 of U.S. workers entering new jobs will have done so incurring a 
severe earnings loss, compared to only 1596 of West German workers. Аз 
the counterfactual estimates indicate, cross-national differences in welfare 
state structure contribute to explaining these cross-national differences in 
unemployment processes although they are not eliminated in any of the 
simulations. Hence, while welfare state structure is an important element 
in generating higher levels of status continuity for German unemployed, 
there are certainly other institutional and structural features that are con- 
ducive to higher career stability of workers affected by unemployment in 
Germany. 

Still, the estimated magnitude of the partial explanation offered by 
differences in welfare state structures seems considerable given the little 
attention the latter have so far received in stratification studies outside 
the analysis of income dynamics. Аз evident from figure 2, an expansion 
of unemployment insurance coverage would have significant implications 
for unemployment dynamics and would likely push U.S. patterns con- 
siderably toward European-style patterns. In terms of unemployment du- 
ration, the simulation implies that the survivor function will shift signif- 
icantly upward, indicating a prolongation of unemployment duration 
related to more selective job search. Effectively, the estimates imply that 
more generous welfare state support alone can account for up to 40% of 
the U.S.-German differences in unemployment duration. On the other 
hand, the simulations also suggest significant reductions in the scar effects 
of unemployment among U.S. workers: in terms of severe earnings losses, 
cross-national differences in welfare state structure still account for about 
20% of the observable U.S-German differences, whereas the “explained” 
variation is between 796 and 1096 in the case of occupational mobility 
and job stability. Given a less important role for welfare state transfers 
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in Germany, simulation estimates of course indicate weaker effects if cal- 
culated from the German estimates: still, on that basis, welfare state cov- 
erage alone is estimated to account for 13% of longer spell durations in 
Germany, 13% of German workers’ lower risks of earnings losses, 11% 
of German workers’ lower occupational mobility rates, and 6% of higher 
post-unemployment job stability among German workers. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Having considerably expanded the range of institutions considered in 
recent years, cross-nationally comparative research on job histories and 
careers seems on the verge of cherishing a fuller understanding of how 
institutional mobility regimes—defined by not only education and training 
systems and labor market institutions but also welfare state structure in 
terms of income support programs and policies to support families and 
working mothers——affect career dynamics and life courses in modern so- 
cieties. In an attempt to synthesize much of the recent thinking in strat- 
ification research, DiPrete (2002) has pointed out that explaining cross- 
national differences in life-course mobility in Sweden, Germany, and the 
United States essentially amounts to accounting not only for differences 
in the rates at which adverse trigger events like unemployment or union 
dissolution occur to individuals and households but also for differences 
in the short-term and longer-term consequences these events entail. As 
DiPrete stresses, it is the varied nature of these risks itself as well as the 
multitude of mechanisms through which institutional conditions may af- 
fect life course outcomes that make it highly implausible to expect that 
one-dimensional regime typologies will ever be able to adequately capture 
existing cross-national differences. Indeed, it seems that one of the key 
issues for comparative stratification research is to learn more about how 
institutional structures in training systems, labor markets, families, or the 
welfare state interact and potentially reinforce each other in bringing 
about observable patterns of stratification and mobility. 

As one particular aspect, this analysis has emphasized that a view that 
reduces the welfare state's role in keeping down inequality levels to in- 
come compensation alone is likely to leave out important parts of the 
story. For individuals and households in their prime working ages, it is 
argued here, the very income guarantee built into transfer systems—and 
unemployment insurance in particular—generates significant changes in 
labor market behavior as a second-order effect. Consistent with straight- 
forward microeconomic job search theory, welfare state decommodifica- 
tion is seen as conducive to workers’ search for relatively adequate reem- 
ployment, which should enable workers to avoid severe career breaks due 
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to unemployment—even at the short-run cost of some prolongation of 
unemployment spells that is borne (or, as economists would see it, induced) 
by social insurance. 

The empirical data are indeed surprisingly consistent with the job 
search account. For both U.S. and German workers, the analysis provides 
evidence that unemployment insurance improves the quality of post- 
unemployment jobs. When covered by benefits, workers were found to 
be better able to avoid earnings losses, occupational mobility, and job 
instability than they were without transfer income. Consistent with the 
basic job search model, unemployment insurance primarily permits work- 
ers to prevent cumulative disadvantages that may otherwise have fol- 
lowed from the financial pressure on workers to find reemployment 
quickly. The empirical analysis is clear about the fact that unemployed 
workers face constrained choices, so that reemployment rates and quality 
of reemployment are negatively related: if workers want to escape un- 
employment quickly, they will typically have to compromise on job fea- 
tures by accepting lower earnings, lower levels of job stability, and jobs 
in occupations other than the one in which they have previously been 
working. 

Since they relieve unemployed workers and their families of some of 
the financial pressures, transfers then allow workers to sustain their search 
for adequate jobs—and thus contribute to reduce the scar effects of un- 
employment on subsequent careers. Next to the direct compensation of 
lost income during unemployment, this second-order effect on worker 
search behavior actually seems to veritably reinforce the inequality- 
reducing effects of unemployment insurance among individuals and 
households of working age. Effective unemployment insurance has, there- 
fore, both short-term and longer-run stabilizing effects on incomes and 
careers: in the short run, unemployment insurance reduces income vol- 
atility by replacing labor earnings during unemployment; in the longer 
run, this relative financial security permits workers to secure adequate 
reemployment and thus maintain their earnings capacity, class positions, 
and economic status across spells of unemployment. Welfare state support 
appears particularly conducive to generating stability of earnings capacity 
across spells of unemployment. 

Certainly, however, this analysis leaves important issues to be tackled 
in future studies. First, these positive transfer effects have been established 
for samples of, essentially, displaced workers highly attached to the labor 
market. There are good reasons to assume that the role of unemployment 
insurance would be strongest for this group, whereas benefits might indeed 
generate fewer positive effects for other groups or at other career stages. 
Also, one might want to test whether the effects established here hold 
true for other outcomes—for example, subjective indicators of job quality 
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and matching—and whether the effects depend on economic cycles or on 
job prospects in particular occupations or industries that workers have 
been trained for or are working in. However, maybe the most important 
issue to be substantiated in future research is the claim that improved 
matching in workers’ first post-unemployment jobs generates more fa- 
vorable career patterns in the medium and longer run. If noncovered 
workers were able to catch up on some of the early advantages of covered 
workers through subsequent job mobility, it might also be the case that 
unemployment insurance generates merely transient improvements in 
matching. On the other hand, if improved matching implies a genuine 
preservation of accumulated human capital, experience, and skills, one 
might expect more durable effects, and there is thus dire need to conduct 
further empirical studies along these lines. 

These open questions notwithstanding, this article suggests a more 
prominent role for the structure of welfare states in (comparative) research 
on employment histories and labor markets than was evident from earlier 
stratification studies. In particular, the simulation analyses have suggested 
that cross-national differences in welfare state coverage may account for 
a significant part of the smaller scar effects of unemployment among 
German workers. As the simulations have also made very explicit, though, 
а welfare-state based explanation of U.S.-German differences in scar ef- 
fects is partial at best, so that this study complements rather than competes 
with other studies that have emphasized the structure of training systems, 
the structure of labor markets, or the degree of labor market regulation 
and unionization as important differences between U.S. and German labor 
markets. There can be no doubt about the fact that any complete expla- 
nation for the less turbulent income and career dynamics of German 
workers will have to draw on the interplay of these various institutional 
elements. | 

In terms of potential interactions between different institutional ele- 
ments, the current analysis generated the interesting result that, by and 
large, benefit effects were stronger in the less encompassing and less gen- 
erous U.S. welfare state. On the one hand, this finding may be consistent 
with a more effective concentration of transfers to displaced workers (in 
the narrow sense of the term) that is achieved by the strictly administered 
U.S. insurance system and which might provide benefits specifically to 
those workers that make the most efficient use of them. First evidence 
would seem to suggest more across-the-board differences in the effects of 
the welfare state, implying that—again as the job search model suggests— 
transfers have a particularly positive role to play in more dynamic markets 
that offer workers reasonable chances to secure adequate reemployment. 
If true, this suggests a particularly strong nexus between welfare states 
and careers in Scandinavian countries that have traditionally combined 
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low degrees of employment protection, highly dynamic labor markets, 
and universal and generous income support to the unemployed. Also, one 
might expect the importance of the welfare state to increase in postin- 
dustrial labor markets that structurally rely more heavily on more dy- 
namic service sector employment. 

The key issue this article has raised, however, seems to be the relation 
between human capital, individual earnings capacity, and welfare state 
structures. Recent theoretical analyses in economics have argued for a 
significant role of institutional, particularly core welfare state factors in 
maintaining high-skill job structures: Acemoglu (2001; Acemoglu and Shi- 
mer 1999) has developed macroeconomic models of the labor market that 
emphasize positive productivity effects of the welfare state due to reduced 
churning of human capital investment. For the very same reason, Estevez- 
Abe et al. (2001) have argued that generous unemployment insurance is 
one specific institutional mechanism to protect and thus support invest- 
ment in specific skills. The empirical results of this article are certainly 
basically supportive of some linkage between welfare states and individual 
human capital, yet, naturally, one would like to see these conjectures tested 
much more stringently in future research. 


APPENDIX A 


Derivation of Search Theory Predictions on the Effects of Unemployment 
Benefits 


Assume the simplest environment of a job search model that has a sta- 
tionary wage distribution F(-), an infinite time horizon, and an inexhaust- 
ible worker income stream b (which may include unemployment benefits). 
Finding the optimal worker search behavior requires solving the dynamic 
programming problem where workers face a sequential choice among job 
offers that arrive at a given rate А. For this scenario, search theory dem- 
onstrates the existence of a constant reservation wage w* that describes 
workers’ optimal search behavior (see Mortensen 1986; Lippman and 
McCall 1976a, 19766; Burdett 1979 for details). In particular, it can be 
shown that this basic model yields a constant reservation wage w” that 
satisfies the condition 


w*—(b+ v) = М — F(w*)LE(w|w > 10" — т0" Ја], (A1) 
where р represents workers’ value of inactivity and d the rate at which 
workers discount future utility streams. The reservation wage gives the 


threshold value of job quality at which, given current structural and 
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institutional conditions, accepting jobs becomes preferable to continued 
search. Differentiation with respect to b yields the result 


ðw*lðb = айа + 1— F(w')] > 0, (A2) 


that is, the prediction that workers’ reservation wages will increase with 
available income while they are unemployed. As it is assumed that un- 
employment benefits raise income streams b for the average worker, un- 
employment insurance coverage will raise reservation wages w*, which, 
by truncating the distribution of acceptable job offers from below, will 
translate into higher post-unemployment wage levels and thus smaller 
scar effects of unemployment. 

Because of the truncation of the offer distribution, however, higher 
reservation wages will lower the arrival rate of acceptable offers and, 
hence, unemployment duration. Deriving hazard rates r from equation 
(А1) and differentiating with respect to b implies 


97/96 = —а^ f(w"*y(d + 7) « 0, (A3) 


that is, the well-known prediction of a negative relation between hazard 
rates and nonearned worker income b. Further differentiating equation 
(А2) and equation (АЗ) with respect to A yields no sign changes in second 
derivatives, so that more pronounced benefit effects are predicted to occur 
in more dynamic markets (e.g., Rao Sahib 1998). 


APPENDIX B 


Summary Statistics for the Estimation Samples 


TABLE Bl 
SUMMARY STATISTICS BY COUNTRY, SPELL DATA 





UNITED STATES WEST GERMANY 
With UI Without With UI Without 
All Spells Benefits UI Benefits All Spells Benefits UI Benefits 
Women ................ .400 357 422 .385 .382 412 
(.490) (.479) (.494) (.487) (.486) (.493) 
Nonwhite/non- 
German ............. .184 .152 .189 .118 .116 135 
(.387) (359) (.391) (.322) (.320) (342) 
Абе 5e aces ваљак ан 33.05 36.96 30.35 34.99 35.62 29.75 
(11.68) (11.23) (11.11) (12.21) (12.32) (9.84) 
Years of education .... 12.52 12.60 12.45 10.85 10.82 11.11 
(1.89) (1.88) (1.90) (2.12) (2.07) (2.56) 
Vocational training .... .607 .628 A35 
(489) (484) (496) 
Labor force experience 
(years) .............. 12.76 16.60 10.32 16.02 16.82 9.43 
(11.31) (11.38) (10.56) (12.38) (12.48) (9.26) 
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TABLE B1 (Continued) 








UNITED STATES WEST GERMANY 


With UI Without With UI Without 
АП Spells Benefits UI Benefits All Spells Benefits UI Benefits 





Tenure in previous job 
(months) ............ 20.56 32.79 12.78 51.38 54.25 27.67 
(52.51) (65.93) (39.86) (93.25) (95.87) (63.06) 
Earnings in previous 
job (1990 U.S. $, 
PPP-adjusted) ....... 1141.05 1510.13 906.54 1554.83 1585.90 1279.54 
(1131.41) (1280.90) (953.69) (758.69) (731.61) (922.96) 


Occupational status 
[С reris 39.49 40.42 38.90 39.69 39.99 36.02 
(13.94) (14.20) (13.74) (12.79) (12.75) (12.75) 
Vacancy ratio (quar- 
terly) ес нуу 3.072 2.966 3.140 794 .796 760 
(1.924) (1.874) (1.953) (.247) (246) (.204) 
Unemployment 
benefits ............. 389 892 
(.487) (.317) 
N spells 
(unweighted) ........ 24,100 8,941 15,159 3,251 2,856 395 


NOTE.—UI = unemployment insurance; РРР = purchasing power parity. Standard deviations in 
parentheses. Data are from the Survey of Income and Program Participation, Panels 1984, 1986, 1988, 
1990, 1992 and 1993; German Socio-Economic Panel, 1984-95 data (Waves А-М); weighted data. 


APPENDIX C 


Simulation of Cross-nationally Counterfactual Unemployment Processes 


The analyses simulating the counterfactual unemployment dynamics for 
the condition that U.S. unemployment insurance eligibility rules resemble 
the empirical German rules, and vice versa, capitalize on some core iden- 
tities of event history analyses. In the competing-risks setting in discrete 
time with incomplete destination space as applied in the analysis, let the 
destination-specific job exit rates 7, (2) be given by 


7, (8) = Pr(T = tD = k|X,B,T 2 t) = Ф,(Х,,Х,,о„), k = 12. (C1) 


Then, by virtue of basic survival analysis theory (see Tuma and Hannan 
1984; Lancaster 1990; Petersen 1995), the aggregate cumulated pseudo- 
survivor function G*(t) relating to the pseudoduration distribution of work 
exits from unemployment in the sample is given by 


в = 11-20), (C2) 

with 
F'(t) = 1-G*® (C3) 
as the cumulated pseudodistribution function. Repeating the calculation 
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separately by job quality type k gives the relative proportion of job exits 
into employment of type Ё from 


Pr(D = ВТ < t) = БЕ). (C4) 


To arrive at the counterfactual prediction, actual individual benefit status 
B has been replaced with a counterfactual individual benefit status B* 
as predicted from auxiliary probit regressions of benefit status for the 
respective other country. For both countries, these auxiliary regressions 
indicate labor force experience, tenure, and earnings as the key factors in 
explaining eligibility for benefits, though respective relations tend to be 
more pronounced among German workers. Full estimation results for 
these auxiliary models are available from the author on request. 
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The Demise of an Organizational Form: 
Emancipation and Plantation Agriculture in 
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Stanford University 


This article addresses factors affecting the disappearance of organ- 
izational forms, particularly in regard to arguments derived from 
organizational ecology and the literature on social movements. These 
perspectives are used to explain the disappearance of the Southern 
plantation in the decades following the American Civil War. Find- 
ings suggest that there is limited support for exogenous explanations 
of plantation demise, emphasizing damage from the Civil War and 
population pressures. Ecological dynamics, especially challenges 
from alternative forms of labor organization and interdependencies 
with mid-size farms, play a greater role. Another crucial influence 
involves the decisions made by laborers in the plantation system 
with respect to incentive structures and the reconstruction of their 
social networks. These findings lead to a perspective on organiza- 
tional forms that brings lower-level members back in as agents of 
grass-roots change and contestation. 


INTRODUCTION 


A comparison of American organizational censuses from the early 19th 
and early 21st centuries reveals marked differences in the types of or- 
ganizations represented. While the 19th century “Census of Arts and Man- 
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ufactures” includes counterparts to such contemporary organizational 
forms as textile mills and distilleries, it also features historically defunct 
forms such as wire card factories, cooper shops, and “manufactories of 
hair powder” (U.S. Census Office 1814, p. 23). Organizations devoted to 
the processing of hides and skins, the second-largest industry in the United 
States in 1810 (U.S. Census Office 1814, p. 37), had practically disappeared 
two centuries later. And plantations, once the cornerstone of large-scale 
agricultural production in the United States, had ceased to exist, even in 
the vestigial form they had maintained into the 20th century. 

What social processes have contributed to the disappearance of these 
organizational forms? Although organizational sociologists have under- 
taken extensive analyses of disbanding on the part of individual organ- 
izations (e.g., Carroll and Hannan 2000; Aldrich 1999, chap. 10), as well 
as analyses of industry emergence (Ruef 2000; see also Stinchcombe 1965, 
pp. 153-69), studies of the extinction of entire forms of organizational 
activity—and the industries or populations associated with them—have 
been far more limited. To clarify the mechanisms contributing to form 
extinction, this article addresses the demise of a central 19th-century 
American institution, the Southern plantation, between 1860 and 1880. 
The plantation is of sociological interest, not just as an organizational 
form, but as the embodiment of a mode of domination clearly differen- 
tiated from legal-rational authority (Weber [ 1924] 1978, chap. 12). Using 
a broad organizational definition, the term plantation refers to any large 
agricultural unit (500 acres or more) that is owner-operated (rather than 
rented or tenant farmed) and heavily reliant on hired or enslaved labor? 
In the American South, the plantation form had emerged by the early 
18th century as “the basic unit of capitalist agriculture” (Elkins 1959, p. 
47). It achieved its peak in 1860, when roughly one-third of all Southern 
cropland was concentrated in large agricultural estates (U.S. Census Office 
1883). Nevertheless, just one decade later, informed observers predicted 
that “a time may come. . . when the cotton plant, instead of being grown 
in great continuous fields, a hundred or more acres together, will be cul- 
tivated as in a garden” (Loring and Atkinson 1869, p. 129). By 1880, the 
plantation system had practically ceased to exist, with less than 1% of 
farms and only 8% of cropland in the cotton-area South being operated 
under this model (Ransom and Sutch 2001, chap. 4). Although census 


2 The Oxford Dictionary did not adopt a contemporary meaning of “plantation” until 
1706. Previous usage had simply emphasized organizations involved in the “act of 
planting” or any agricultural holding in a new or conquered territory (Thompson 1935, 
р. 318; Vlach 1993). It is worth emphasizing that our usage here does not identify 
slavery as an integral attribute of the plantation, although some coercive element is 
often required to sustain the labor intensiveness of the form (see, e.g., Paige [1997] on 
the political economy of coffee plantations). 
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enumerators and social scientists would continue using the term “plan- 
tation” well into the 20th century (U.S. Census Office 1916; Rubin 1951), 
this nomenclature came to denote decentralized, sharecropped, and ten- 
ant-farmed arrangements that were fundamentally different from the cen- 
tralized plantation form of the 19th century? 

On initial inspection, the disappearance of the plantation form in South- 
ern agriculture appears to have straightforward explanations, namely that 
it was a natural consequence of exogenous factors such as the U.S. Civil 
War and the emancipation of four million slaves. Closer scrutiny reveals, 
however, that the plantation system initially staved off these threats and 
was successfully undermined only by mobilization among former slaves— 
who sought to reunite families or find alternative job opportunities (Lit- 
wack 1979)—as well as by competition from alternative forms of agri- 
cultural tenure (Wright 1978, 1986). An analysis of internal and organi- 
zational demography is thus crucial to understanding the disruption of 
the plantation system and provides a window on social processes that 
may threaten organizational forms more generally (see fig. 1). 

In this study, I address the disappearance of the Southern plantation 
at multiple levels of analysis, considering exogenous factors, organiza- 
tional demography, and the internal demography of the plantation, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the incentive structures and networks among 
former slaves. To tease out specific implications of these factors for the 
demise of the plantation system in the postbellum South, I conduct an 
analysis that evaluates both declines in the preponderance of plantation 
agriculture at the county level and exits of former slaves from large-scale 
agriculture at the individual level. The first analysis relies on ecological 
data from U.S. Census reports on agriculture (U.S. Census Office 1864, 
1872, 1883), as well as on a sample of 11,000 farms from manuscript 
censuses (Ransom and Sutch 1999). The individual-level analysis draws 
on 1,508 interviews conducted by the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) with former slaves, in which respondents reported on the timing 
and reasons why they left the plantation system. These self-reports are 
corroborated using a behavioral analysis of labor exit rates from Southern 
plantations following emancipation. By connecting the actions of indi- 
vidual ex-slaves with the regional destabilization of plantation agriculture, 


? Historical claims regarding the disappearance of the plantation system are sensitive 
to whether one views it in terms of organizational features or social stratification. Thus, 
John Hope Franklin advances the claim that "there was no significant breakup of the 
plantation system during and after reconstruction" (1961, p. 219). His view of persis- 
tence emphasizes the postbellum status structure, in which "the most highly respected 
member of society in 1880, and indeed the most powerful in many ways, was still the 
planter" (1961, p. 221). Status structures among former slaves exhibited a mixture of 
continuity and disruption during the same period (Ruef and Fletcher 2003). 
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Fic. 1.—Generic explanations for the demise of an organizational form 


the study develops new links between the literature on social movements, 
human demography, and organizational theory. 
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EXOGENOUS EXPLANATIONS FOR THE DEMISE OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 


Institutional Change 


One basic explanation for the demise of organizational forms is that ex- 
ogenous institutional conditions (such as regulatory reforms or normative 
changes imposed by outside agents) drive the disappearance of certain 
templates for organizing human activity. As noted above, understandings 
of the disappearance of American plantation agriculture tend to invoke 
this kind of explanation, with the Thirteenth Amendment to the US. 
Constitution—and consequent emancipation of four million slaves—serv- 
ing as the crucial catalyst for the elimination of this “peculiar institution” 
(Stampp 1956). Since the late 18th century, Southern plantations had come 
to rely heavily on forced labor and, consequently, emancipation appeared 
to pose severe threats to the system of large-scale agriculture. Regional 
statistics for U.S. agriculture suggest broad consistency with this argu- 
ment: in 1860, the average, owner-operated farm in the U.S. South and 
border states comprised well over 300 acres, an outlier compared to both 
the densely populated Northeast and sparsely populated West (see fig. 2). 
By 1880, the scale of Southern farms had fallen in line with the rest of 
the country, with most of the remaining variation accounted for by pop- 
ulation density (Wright 1986).* The emancipation of Southern blacks and 
the demise of the plantation appear to play a crucial part in this general 
pattern of institutional isomorphism, to invoke DiMaggio and Powell’s 
(1983) cogent phrase. 

More detailed examination, however, questions the direct connection 
between slave emancipation and the disappearance of plantation agri- 
culture. The plantation form had become so firmly institutionalized by 
the mid-19th century that most planters sought to reestablish the system 
on the basis of fixed wage payments between 1865 and 1866 (Wright 1986; 
Ransom and Sutch 2001). Lacking familiarity with alternative forms of 
agricultural tenure, planters believed that they could “go right on like we 
always did,” including the use of ex-slave work gangs (Florida planter 
Ethelred Philips, quoted in Litwack 1979, p. 337). Prima facie, the re- 
sulting wage plantation system could be readily adapted to free black 
labor. Out of economic necessity, many black laborers continued initially 
to work on plantations under wage agreements (Franklin 1961, p. 6). 


“The figure does not address trends in another defining feature of the plantation, 
namely its labor intensity. By the early 20th century, Southern farms departed con- 
siderably from the labor intensity presumed by the plantation form, with only 1.6% 
of all Southern farms reporting expenditures of over $1,000 for wage labor, compared 
to 3.3% for farms in all other regions of the United States (U.S. Census Office 1916, 
tab. 23). 
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Fic. 2.—Change in average farm acreage by U.S. region, 1860-80. “South and border” 
region includes Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. “West” includes California, Dakota, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. “Northeast” in- 
cludes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


Descriptions of antebellum and postbellum plantations emphasized sim- 
ilarities in their organizational structures (e.g., Barrow 1881), pointing to 
such postbellum practices as housing workers in old slave quarters, pro- 
viding them with rations comparable to those received under slavery, and 
allocating quota rewards for crop production (Reid [1866] 1965; cf. Stampp 
1956). Parallels in reward structures between the two organizational forms 
were encouraged by outside authorities, especially the contractual tem- 
plates provided by the Freedmen's Bureau (U.S. Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands 1867). Given the initial persistence of 
plantation agriculture in the years following the Civil War (and the mo- 
bilizing effort required of former slaves to challenge it), a direct causal 
link between formal emancipation and the demise of the plantation seems 
historically untenable.‘ 


* As this discussion underscores, by using the term wage plantation, I do not mean to 
assert that compensation on the postbellum plantation was always monetary in char- 
acter. Often, the “wages” took the form of crops, food rations, or housing, as revealed 
in labor contracts from the period. I am thankful to an AJS reviewer for emphasizing 
this point. 
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Material Resource Conditions 


An alternative exogenous explanation for the disappearance of the plan- 
tation system addresses the impact of material resource conditions that 
supported the organizational form. During the aftermath of the American 
Civil War, the devastation imposed on human life, livestock, cropland, 
and farm implements seemed to pose a fundamental threat to traditional 
Southern agriculture (Coulter 1947; Gates 1965). Sherman’s infamous 
“March to the Sea” and other Union incursions had left many Southern 
plantations in shambles. Between 1860 and 1870, (former) slaveholding 
states suffered an aggregate decline of $61 million in livestock and farm 
machinery values (U.S. Census Office 1864, 1872), a sum that would total 
more than one billion dollars today. During the same period, working 
animals—horses, asses, mules—declined by nearly one-third in the cotton 
states (Ransom and Sutch 2001, p. 48). These immediate consequences 
from the war called the viability of large-scale agriculture into question, 
given the reliance of plantations on extensive tracts of arable land and, 
by historical standards, complex agricultural technology. 

Examining geographic heterogeneity in plantation prevalence following 
the Civil War supports the intuition that local resource conditions im- 
pacted the persistence of the organizational form. Figure 3 plots the change 
in the number of plantations relative to all agricultural units between 
1860 and 1870 at the county level. Medium-gray areas on the map denote 
relatively stable plantation counties—that is, those in which the density 
of plantations in 1870 (as a percentage of all farms) did not differ from 
the density of plantations in 1860 by more than +0.5%. Black and light- 
gray areas denote decreased and increased prevalence, respectively. 

Some of the patterns of decline appear to follow those of major Union 
incursions in the South—such as the patterns observed in the lower Mis- 
sissippi river valley and in northern and central Virginia. In other cases, 
however, the pattern deviates considerably from Civil War campaigns. 
Upper Georgia evidences stable (and, in a few counties, even increased) 
plantation prevalence, despite the extensive Atlanta campaign. This sug- 
gests that an emphasis on short-term declines in carrying capacity—such 
as those affecting the cropland, farming machinery, and livestock on which 
the plantation system was constructed—should be complemented by at- 
tention to long-term contractions in the resource niche. 

As noted in prior scholarship on plantations and geographic frontiers 
(e.g., Thompson 1935), a major long-term threat to the organizational 
form involves human population growth. The Southern farm was un- 
characteristically large by national standards, averaging 315 acres of im- 
proved cropland, compared to 116 acres in the industrialized Northeast 
and 175 acres in the sparsely populated West (fig. 2; U.S. Census Office 
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Emancipation and Plantation Agriculture 


1883). Arguably, this model of Southern land tenure was incompatible 
with population growth, which favored a less expansive system of farm- 
ing. Some social historians have argued that the development of Southern 
urban centers, such as Charleston, was inhibited in the 19th century by 
their dependence on the plantation economy (Smith 1987).° Following this 
argument, the decline of large-scale agriculture in the postbellum period 
might be traced to postponed urbanization in the South after the Civil 
War, representing a contraction in the plantation’s resource niche because 
of alternative land allocation. 


INTERNAL DEMOGRAPHY AND THE DEMISE OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 


In direct contrast to accounts that emphasize the “top down” influence of 
exogenous changes in institutional arrangements or material resource con- 
ditions, microlevel analyses of the internal demography of organizational 
forms question how participants are likely to react to those external 
forces—for example, what would former slaves do with their newfound 
freedom? These “bottom up” explanations allow a greater role for agency 
in the analysis of threats to organizational forms and encourage consid- 
eration of counterfactuals to observed historical patterns (Zald and Berger 
1978). 

From a social movement perspective, a key dynamic in the analysis of 
internal demography is the threshold, or tipping point, where a critical 
mass of participants decides to abandon an organizational form and seek 
out alternative arrangements (Granovetter and Soong 1988; Marwell and 
Oliver 1993; Chwe 1999). Threshold phenomena apply when the costs 
and benefits of supporting the alternative arrangement vary depending 
on how many other participants make the same choice.’ In the postbellum 
South, for instance, the defection of agricultural laborers from wage plan- 
tations in small numbers may have led to relatively little individual cost, 
as alternative opportunities in nonagricultural employment were readily 
available. If moderate numbers of laborers left the wage plantations, 
individual mobilization costs could rise as the pool of nonagricultural 
workers became saturated and few alternative agricultural opportunities 


5 Other scholars (e.g., Firebaugh 1979) have argued that plantation agriculture initially 
spurs urbanization in underdeveloped regions. This is consistent with the model of 
dependent urbanization advanced by Smith (1987), explaining the relatively large size 
of urban centers such as Charleston in colonial America. 

? There are conceptual parallels between the abandonment of plantation agriculture 
among Southern blacks and other well-known threshold phenomena, such as worker 
strikes (see Granovetter 1978 for additional substantive examples). 
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presented themselves (particularly, given the economic and social diffi- 
culties associated with land acquisition among free blacks). Following 
large numbers of defections from the plantation system, on the other hand, 
the mobilization cost could again fall, as plantation owners were forced 
to abandon the wage plantation altogether in favor of alternative forms 
of land tenure (e.g., sharecropping). 

Four generic types of tipping-point outcomes can be illustrated using 
the empirical pattern observed for Southern blacks abandoning the plan- 
tation system as well as several hypothetical counterfactuals, as seen in 
figures 4 and 5. In the observed pattern (top half of fig. 4), the plantation 
was gradually abandoned in favor of experiments with sharecropping and 
other forms of land tenure during the period of radical Reconstruction.? 
This outcome can be contrasted with a counterfactual pattern (bottom 
half of fig. 4), where the plantation system is subject to rapid displacement, 
possibly because of revolt among ex-slaves (as some Southern whites had 
feared) or federal reparations encouraging proprietor farming (the “40 
acres and a mule" solution hoped for by many emancipated Southern 
blacks) Alternatively, it is equally plausible that the wage plantation 
system would have survived emancipation (top half of fig. 5), if exodus 
from the plantations failed to achieve the critical mass required to sustain 
alternative agricultural arrangements. Finally, institutional fragmentation 
(bottom half of fig. 5) could have occurred if the costs of abandoning the 
plantation system increased after sharecropping had achieved critical 
mass, leading to the sustained existence of.these two competing forms of 
land tenure. 

Given these plausible counterfactual patterns, an examination of in- 
ternal demography should address the mechanisms supporting one out- 
come (gradual displacement of the plantation form) rather than the others. 
Drawing from the social movements literature, two mechanisms can help 
to account for this pattern of decline, one based on differential incentives 
among organizational participants and the other based on network effects. 


Mobilization Incentives 


A well-established literature examines the mobilization benefits and costs 
that participants bear in undertaking insurgent action (e.g., Oberschall 
1973; Granovetter 1978; Chwe 1999). In the case of the wage plantation, 
the costs to free blacks for not abandoning the form can be identified 
readily. А common explanation for black emigration from large-scale ag- 
riculture was that white planters, used to relying on forced labor, failed 


* Although the pattern of exits displayed in the figure is stylized, it is based on a 
cumulative hazard rate derived below from interviews with former slaves. 
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Fic. 4.—The tipping point in internal demography and a counterfactual pattern: Gradual 
and rapid displacement of plantation agriculture. 


to provide adequate reimbursement for retaining their workforce. Labor 
contracts were routinely broken by white landowners, and other anti- 
market practices—such as collusion over wage payments—were common. 
Moreover, the postbellum plantation form suffered from what Hannan 
and Freeman (1984) termed structural inertia, retaining many of the fea- 
tures of its antebellum counterpart. The gang system of labor was still 
widely used after emancipation, and overseers were simply given new 
titles such as “supertender,” “manager,” or “agent” (Barrow 1881; Reid 
1965). Physical punishment of laborers, though less than that experienced 
under slavery, often persisted. More fundamentally, many freeman and 
freewomen associated the very idea of labor-intensive, large-scale agri- 
culture with chattel slavery and sought to distance themselves from any 
organizational form exhibiting these features. Contemporary observers 
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Fic. 5.—Additional counterfactual patterns: Failed displacement of plantation agriculture 
and competing forms of agriculture tenure. 


noted “the desire of the [black] laborer or freedman to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the white men” (Loring and Atkinson 1869, p. 22). 

Still, the emancipated slave faced daunting obstacles in leaving the 
plantation. Some of these involved immediate constraints, such as anti- 
vagrancy laws limiting black migration (Cohen 1991). Of greater theo- 
retical importance, from a social movement perspective, there was no 
alternative form of land tenure available to free blacks at the close of the 
Civil War—tenant farming, as an organizational form, was virtually un- 
known in the antebellum period (Ransom and Sutch 2001, p. 88), and 
land ownership remained elusive for the great majority of emancipated 
blacks (Du Bois 1901). Like many incidents of insurgent action, the dis- 
placement of the plantation form required a critical mass of defectors. 

Because “free” market opportunities for emancipated slaves differed by 
human capital and antebellum status (Ruef and Fletcher 2003), several 
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classes of early defectors may be identified. Black artisans (e.g., black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons) had enjoyed some advantages in the ante- 
bellum period—even competing successfully against white craftsmen 
(Greene and Woodson 1930)—and continued to witness strong demands 
for their skills outside the plantation system. Other manual workers from 
the plantations were desired in a variety of postbellum “industrialization” 
projects. Planters were particularly concerned about competition from 
railroads, which tended to draw laborers from large-scale agriculture. In 
their postbellum report on cotton production, Loring and Atkinson (1869, 
p. 23) estimated “that hands representing 50,000 bales are working on 
railroads in [southwest] Georgia, beside which the large number of new 
railroads being built in other parts of the South, are constructed chiefly 
by black labor.” 

The availability of such nonagricultural employment suggests that early 
exits from the plantation occurred primarily among artisans, manual la- 
borers, and field laborers prepared to abandon agricultural work. Ex- 
slaves who had held other antebellum positions, such as domestics, were 
likely to venture cautiously into an uncertain labor market. The aggregate 
effect of this differential attrition among former slave classes is that the 
tipping point for the displacement of plantation agriculture would have 
been approached in the years following the Civil War but probably not 
reached (see fig. 6 [a]. Even if the free labor market had been able to 
accommodate all of the skilled and semi-skilled manual workers from the 
plantation system, this number would only have been about 16% of the 
total plantation workforce (Ruef and Fletcher 2003 [tab. 1]). A more con- 
servative figure is based on the amount of manufacturing activity in the 
American South, which accounted for only 6.5% of total employment by 
the turn of the century. Considering internal demography alone, another 
mechanism is required to explain the displacement of plantation agri- 
culture and appearance of alternative forms of land tenure. 


Network Effects 


A crucial element of success for a new formal organization or social move- 
ment is the presence of preexisting network ties connecting potential mem- 
bers to others within the organization and an absence of ties between 
those potential members and individuals or organizations posing conflict- 
ing commitments (Snow, Zurcher, and Olson 1980; McAdam and Paulsen 
1993). By the same token, individual organizations—and, more generally, 
organizational forms—are threatened when the balance of network ties 
connects their members more strongly to actors outside the boundaries 
of the organization than to those within. In this respect, an important but 
underanalyzed microstructural component of the demise of the Southern 
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plantation system is that it had originally been developed with very little 
regard for the familial networks of slaves. Large numbers of nuclear slave 
families were broken owing to the sale of some family members by plant- 
ers, аз well as to the migration of planters themselves. Some social his- 
torians speculate that “a central tension between slaves and their owners 
[may have] had its origins in the separation of work and kinship obli- 
gations” (Gutman 1976, p. 209). Although kin sometimes remained on 
nearby plantations after familial disruption, many slaves reported that 
close relatives were in distant or unknown locations (Escott 1979, chap. 
2). 

As former slaves left their plantations in the postbellum era to recon- 
struct familial networks, two possible outcomes may be anticipated. In- 
sofar as network ties occurred exclusively between ex-slaves on different 
wage plantations, the aggregate effect would simply be migration (and 
temporary disruption) among plantations. On the other hand, if familial 
networks bridged an existing group of defectors (particularly, those who 
had already entered nonagricultural employment) with those remaining 
on wage plantations, then network effects could trigger further abandon- 
ment of the organizational form (fig. 6 [b]. According to this structural 
explanation, the tipping point in the abandonment of plantation agricul- 
ture was reached because of the combination of a “core” group of defectors 
and the reconstruction of familial ties between those defectors and indi- 
viduals who were slower to abandon the plantation system. Conversely, 
when plantation owners allowed (or encouraged) family formation among 
their slaves, this social support may have posed a countervailing influence 
on decisions to leave the plantation (Gutman 1976)? 


ORGANIZATIONAL DEMOGRAPHY AND THE DEMISE OF FORMS 


An emphasis on the internal demography of organizational forms leaves 
a crucial question unanswered: why do forms disappear altogether, when 
they could continue to exist alongside new organizational arrangements? 
For the postbellum Southern economy, this translates into a question about 
institutional fragmentation, given the potential for an equilibrium in- 
volving both tenant farming and wage plantation forms (see the bottom 


° The theory implies further that strong ties may be especially important in mobilizing 
those individuals with relatively high thresholds for abandoning an organizational 
form (i.e., late movers). Interestingly, this contradicts Chwe’s (1999, pp. 141-46) game- 
theoretic account, which suggests that the influence of strong ties is especially relevant 
for early mobilizers and that weaker ties, particularly those that transfer information, 
are of greater importance to holdout groups. I provide an empirical test of this inter- 
action effect below. 
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half of fig. 5). When extensive information on individual costs and benefits 
is used, threshold models of internal demography may be able to identify 
when such institutional fragmentation can occur (Granovetter 197 8). An- 
alyzing whether the process leads to the competitive exclusion of one form 
or another, however, often requires information at a higher level of anal- 
ysis, particularly the demography of related and unrelated organizations. 


Competition and Operational Scale 


Ecological theorists emphasize organizational competition in a resource 
niche as a predominant factor influencing the viability of an organizational 
form. Although organizations in a population are subject to competitive 
pressures throughout their history, these pressures tend to grow geomet- 
rically with density in the population (Carroll and Hannan 2000, chap. 
10). When do these ecological dynamics contribute to the demise of an 
organizational form? For the plantation in particular, theories of ecological 
succession do not provide a satisfactory organizational explanation, since 
they relate the changing nature of forms of land tenure back to individual 
population density. Thompson (1935) traced the early predominance of 
large plantations growing cash crops, followed by the appearance of yeo- 
man farmers and smaller, subsistence farms. He noted that in the ad- 
vanced stages of plantation economies, large-scale agricultural holdings 
increasingly become carved up into tracts farmed by peasants or former 
bondsmen. Interestingly, this pattern of ecological succession affects plan- 
tations despite a number of advantages that might be garnered from their 
large size, with respect to capital indivisibilities, division of labor, and 
market power (Ransom and Sutch 2001, pp. 74-75). 

Explaining the phenomenon at an organizational level requires atten- 
tion to the major forms of agricultural tenure at the time of the Civil 
War, their respective niches, and the economies of scale accruing to each 
(see table 1). Two considerations address why the plantation form was 
threatened by other agricultural producers, despite its apparent economies 
of scale. First, some historians have argued that economies of scale in 
Southern agriculture were curvilinear, accruing primarily to agricultural 
units of intermediate size (those employing between eight and 25 working 
hands) rather than to plantations or small family farms (F ogel and En- 
german 1974); some diseconomies of scale tended to apply to the largest 
agricultural holdings, possibly owing to limits of administrative capacity 
on the part of plantation owner-managers (Wright 1978, p. 85). By virtue 
of this argument, the postbellum plantation form could have been un- 
dermined by the growth of midsized agricultural producers in the South. 

Second, if the competitive success of plantation agriculture was tied 
not only to its scale but also its level of crop diversity, then there is a 
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clear possibility that dediversification in the lean years following the Civil] 
War may have led to a blurring of boundaries with other producers. 
Records on individual farms from the 1880 census suggest that the crop 
diversity of plantations and medium-sized farms was almost identical (see 
table 1). Farm operators identified acreage for cotton, corn, and up to 
four other crops (e.g., tobacco, rice, and potatoes). As seen in the table, 
small family farms were only slightly more specialized in crop allocation, 
while the niche width of midsized farms and plantations was virtually 
equivalent. Moreover, the land allocation of midsized farms and plan- 
tations in the cotton South was highly isomorphic following the Civil War, 
with 33% and 35% of arable land, respectively, being devoted to the cotton 
crop (Ransom and Sutch 1999). From the perspective of agricultural pro- 
duction, this begs the question as to whether the postbellum wage plan- 
tation continued to represent a distinctive organizational form relative to 
its competitors during the postbellum era. 


Competition and Labor Organization 


While distinctions in production outputs yield the most typical boundaries 
for organizational forms, economic sociologists have recently identified 
labor organization as an alternative dimension to be considered in inter- 
form competition (Baron 2004). From this perspective, the most salient 
threat to the wage plantation may not have involved midsized farms, 
which adopted a largely congruent model of hired gang-system labor (see 
table 1), but a variety of smaller tenancy forms, ranging from sharecrop- 
ping to farm ownership. As emphasized by economic historians, these 
arrangements represented radical alternatives to the plantation in the 
postbellum period because they could count on a reliable and price ine- 
lastic supply of family labor. In effect, “the [small] size of farms was largely 
determined by the acreage which the family could cultivate” (W right 1978, 
p. 47), while all larger agricultural enterprises had to invest extensively 
in the recruitment and monitoring of hired wage labor. 

Arguably, the ecology of alternative forms of labor management was a 
crucial “pull” factor influencing the abandonment of the plantation among 
former slaves, complementing the individual-level mechanisms noted 


" A diversity index of 1.0 indicates when crop acreage is completely heterogeneous in 
allocation, and an index of 0.0 indicates when all acreage is devoted to a single crop. 
Specifically, the diversity measure (D) is computed as: 


ici Мор 





where л is the number of different crops and y, is the proportion of crops listed within 
each crop category i. 
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above. In regions of the South where small plots of land became readily 
available for sharecropping or rental farming, the demise of the plantation 
form was likely to be hastened (Reid 1981). This dynamic reflected the 
more general difficulty sustained by larger-than-family farms in retaining 
their wage labor force during the late 19th and early 20th centuries (Raup 
1973). Moreover, regions experiencing growth in family farms were also 
likely to witness the emergence of economic institutions, such as country 
general stores and agricultural creditors, that supported small-scale ten- 
ancy. Conversely, the legitimacy of wage labor arrangements could be 
sustained—at least temporarily—when midsized producers in a region 
thrived. Not only did these producers rely on supervised wage labor, like 
the postbellum plantations, they also employed a similar external network 
of importers, wholesalers, and middlemen known as “cotton factors” (Ran- 
som and Sutch 2001). In contrast to a perspective that emphasizes crop 
production, an emphasis on labor organization thus holds that while wage 
plantations and midsized farms could function as complementary organ- 
izational forms, smaller farms represented a greater competitive threat. 


Community Ecology 


Competitive threats to an organizational form need not arise exclusively 
from close substitutes, but also from dissimilar forms that may draw public 
attention, physical resources, and labor from a common resource niche 
(Ruef 2000). In this regard, another significant threat to plantation ag- 
riculture in the postbellum South may have been long-delayed industri- 
alization. Manufacturing activity in the cotton states increased rapidly in 
the 30 years following the Civil War, with the value of manufacturing 
output increasing sixfold between the late 1860s and the 1890s (Easterlin 
1957). While Southern employment in manufacturing continued to be 
dwarfed by that in agriculture, plantations relied disproportionately on 
skilled and semiskilled manual workers that might be attracted to man- 
ufacturing pursuits. Beyond the short-term mobilization effects of such 
employment alternatives (see discussion above), an emphasis on com- 
munity ecology suggests that the growth of manufacturing establishments 
and transportation networks in the South siphoned resources that had 
formerly been devoted to the plantation economy. 


Summary of the Model 


Substantive analysis of the demise of Southern plantation agriculture 
suggests an influence from exogenous factors (e.g., damage from the Civil 
War and urbanization), organizational demography (the density of related 
and unrelated organizations), and individual demography (incentive and 
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network mechanisms). (See fig. 1.) To capture these effects, I propose a 
two-level model. At the ecological level, the model views the decline in 
the prevalence of an organizational form in a given region (AN, < 0) as a 
function of changes in the carrying capacity for that form (AK), the ex- 
isting prevalence of organizations having the same identity as that form 
(№), and the growth or decline of organizational populations having a 
dissimilar form (AN) but relying on some shared resources. Short-term 
changes in the carrying capacity may prove especially destabilizing, often 
reflecting “top-down” disruptions imposed by external agents (e.g., the 
destruction of cropland by Union troops—AK,) or “bottom-up” move- 
ments resulting from efforts among former members to abandon an or- 
ganizational form (AK,): 


AN, cc ДАК, ,AK,, N;, AN;). (1) 


Among the components of the model at the ecological level, one (АК,) 
relates the demographic viability of the form to the internal demography 
of its membership or constituents (for further discussion, see Carroll and 
Hannan 2000, chap. 2). This parameter can capture grassroots movements 
against the organizational form, linking institutional and structural factors 
to individual motivations. I address three groups of individual motiva- 
tions, including general incentives (X,) tied to the structural inertia of an 
organizational form, differential incentives (X,) that pertain to specific 
groups of mobilizers, and network mechanisms (Х,). In short: 


АК, oc f(X, X2, X;). (2) 


DATA, MEASURES, AND METHOD 
Data 


I conduct an analysis of farm ecology between 1860 and 1880 using both 
aggregated and disaggregated census data. The aggregated data derive 
from the reports on agriculture for the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth 
U.S. Census (U.S. Census Office 1864, 1872, 1883), which provide the size 
and tenure distribution of agricultural establishments, the value of farm 
machinery and livestock, and the amount of *improved" (arable) cropland, 
all at the county level. These data are supplemented with information on 
human demography and manufacturing from other census reports. For 
purposes of analysis, I consider changes in the prevalence of plantation 
agriculture in all U.S. states having significant slave populations in 1860, 
including Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. Slaveholding states with fewer than 2,000 
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slaves in the 1860 census—including Delaware, Kansas, and Nebraska— 
were not considered. This leads to a total of 1,091 counties that are avail- 
able for analysis.” 

Because the aggregated data conceal unobserved heterogeneity in such 
organizational characteristics as labor requirements, crop diversity, and 
sociodemographic background of owners, I also examined Ransom and 
Sutch's (1999) systematic sample of farms from the 1880 manuscript cen- 
sus to develop a profile of the postbellum plantation in the final period 
of its existence. The sample includes 11% of all farms drawn from 73 
representative counties throughout the South, comprising 11,202 farms in 
all (for further information, see Ransom and Sutch 2001, app. G). Sam- 
pling weights allow generalization from this data to the entire South, 
subsuming all of the slaveholding states noted above, with the exception 
of Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri. I also employ this data in aggre- 
gated form to track the demise of the plantation form through 1880.” 

The internal demography of the plantation system was analyzed using 
1,508 Works Progress Administration (WPA) interviews "with former 
slaves who reported on their activities during and after the Civil War. 
Following pilot projects conducted at Fiske University, Southern Uni- 
versity, and Prairie View College in the late 1920s (see Cade 1935; Egypt, 
Masuoka, and Johnson 1945), the Federal Writer's Project sought to de- 
velop a more comprehensive autobiographical portrait of ex-slaves. Be- 
tween 1936 and 1940, the WPA collected life histories from more than 
3,000 former slaves and free blacks in 25 states, as well as a large number 
of secondary materials, such as bills of sale from the antebellum South 
and obituaries of ex-slaves (Rawick 1972—79; Escott 1979; Vetman 1984). 
In approximately half of the interviews, former slaves indicated when 
they left the plantation system and whether they had ever returned as 
wage laborers. 

Weights were applied to the WPA data to deal with a well-known 
sampling problem, involving survivor bias among the elderly respondents. 
As identified by demographers, the principal factor impacting mortality 
for this population is occupation under slavery (Fogel 1989, pp. 127-28). 
Controlling for crop type, slaves engaged in domestic and skilled manual 
labor have been found to have mortality rates less than half that of field 
hands of the same age. To account for this source of differential mortality, 


п Another 38 counties failed to provide agricultural census reports in 1860 or 1870 
and have been removed from the descriptive and confirmatory analyses. 

3 Although the information is available for only 73 representative counties, it is far 
more accurate than the 1880 census report on agriculture, which combines cropland, 
pasture, and unimproved woodland in its enumeration of farm size distributions, in- 
troducing comparability problems with the 1860 and 1870 censuses. 
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I employ weights based on the gender-specific mix of slave occupations 
in the late antebellum South, using Olson’s (1992, tab. 8.3) sample of 
plantation records. I found that unskilled agricultural workers in my data 
set tended to be undersampled, whereas domestics were oversampled (see 
also Escott 1979). The weighting procedure generates a gender-stratified 
occupational distribution that is representative for the late antebellum 
period. ; 


Measures for Analysis of Farm Ecology 


The dependent variable for the ecological model is the number of plan- 
tations in a given county. A plantation is defined as an agricultural en- 
terprise that is owner-operated (rather than rented or tenant farmed) and 
has 500 or more acres of arable land. My operationalization, based оп 
raw organizational counts, has advantages over two alternative measures 
of plantation prevalence: (a) the ratio of plantations to all agricultural 
units in a county and (b) the degree of land concentration within the 
plantation system, rather than alternative forms of land tenure. Although 
useful for descriptive purposes (see fig. 3), the former measure is sensitive 
to simultaneity bias when the vector of predictor variables also contains 
components found in the ratio variable's denominator. The latter measure 
can only be estimated from aggregated census records, since the largest 
farms are categorized in an open-ended interval (one thousand or more 
acres). ^ 

Independent measures in the analysis of farm ecology include changes 
in the arable land in a county, the size of the free population, and the 
value of livestock and machinery; changes in the number of farms (aside 
from plantations) and manufacturing establishments; and changes in the 
percentage of county residents who are black. Since immigrants were 
sometimes used as replacements for ex-slaves on the plantation system 
(Litwack 1979, рр. 351-53), I also control for the migration of foreign 
nationals to Southern counties between 1860 and 1870. Analyses include 
fixed effects for the states in which counties are located, in order to account 


? Some definitions of the postbellum plantation form use a more generous lower thresh- 
old (e.g., 200 acres of cropland) in delineating the size of the organization but add the 
requirement that a substantial amount of production be handled by hired wage labor 
(Ransom and Sutch 2001, tab. 4.3). Estimates of plantation prevalence by this standard 
are virtually identical to the definition employed here. 

1* The correlations between all three measures of plantation prevalence are high. For 
1860, the raw count of plantations has a 0.76 correlation with the ratio metric com- 
paring plantations to all farms and a 0.75 correlation with the estimated concentration 
of land under plantation tenure (treating the largest agricultural units as having 1,500 
acres of cropland, on average). 
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for unobserved political heterogeneity. Selected descriptive statistics are 
summarized in table 2. 

As seen in the table, the prevalence of plantations—considered relative 
to all farming establishments—decreased on average by more than 50% 
between 1860 and 1870, from 3.8% to 1.8% of agricultural organizations 
in former slaveholding counties. Further decreases are evident in the 
following decade, with plantation prevalence dropping to an average of 
1% of agricultural establishments in the cotton South. The statistics for 
the independent variables reveal considerable destruction of fixed capital 
assets between 1860 and 1870 (almost $93,000 on average), population 
growth, and loss of arable land—all of which could pose environmental 
constraints on the persistence of plantation agriculture. Developments 
affecting the labor demography of Southern plantations, on the other 
hand, seemed more propitious, at least on the surface. Relatively few 
blacks emigrated from the South after the Civil War (net population 
growth of 172 per county, on average), although many relocated from 
rural to urban areas. Foreign immigration also appears to have provided 
a “reserve army of labor” for plantation owners. 


Measures for Analysis of Departures from Plantation System 


Turnover from the plantation system is assessed at the individual level, 
examining rates of exit for former slaves during the Civil War and af- 
terward. In the WPA interviews, ex-slaves were asked when they left the ` 
plantation system and if they ever returned (Alsberg 1937, p. 175). Re- 
sponses on timing were grouped into segments, as shown in table 3 (see 
also Escott 1979, chap. 5). For purposes of analysis, those slaves escaping 
the plantation during the Civil War were considered as exiting during the 
first annual segment, between 1864 and 1865. Observations on exits were 
right-censored in 1870. 

Figure 7 plots selected survivor functions, tracking the proportion of 
sampled African-American laborers remaining on plantations over time. 
The solid line provides the Kaplan-Meier estimate when all covariates 
are held at their mean values. The survivor function generally matches 
estimates of turnover offered by contemporary observers, ranging from 
40% to 50% in the period shortly after the Civil War. Writing in a Mem- 
phis newspaper, one planter argued that 1.3 million plantation slaves had 
been actively employed in cotton production in 1860 but that no more 
than 800,000 free blacks were so employed (under wage contracts) within 
a few years after the Civil War (quoted in Loring and Atkinson 1869, p. 
18).5 Because reports concerning exits from the plantation system are 


15 Note that the estimates in the figure do not consider former slaves who return to 
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TABLE 2 р 
CouNTY-LEVEL STATISTICS FOR PLANTATION AGRICULTURE AND.RELATED ECOLOGICAL 
| MEASURES 








Mean/ Standard 
Variable Proportion Deviation Minimum Maximum 





Prevalence of plantation agriculture: 
Ratio of plantations to all farms 


(1860)... cies иона .038 065 000 558 
Ratio of plantations to all farms 
(1870 елини еее 018 .040 .000 434 
Ratio of plantations to all farms 
(1880)5 sid A анак .010 .024 .000 214 
Carrying capacity (1860—70): 
A Cropland (1,0005) .................... — 38.424 105.716 —1,376.288 341.916 
A Free population (1,0005)! ............ 4.934 11.064 —11818 279.788 
A Fixed capital (livestock/farm ma- 
chinery) ($1,0005) ..................... — 92.701 326.091 —2,184.398 1,470.679 
Organizational density (1860): 
Farming establishments ................ 634.442 401.044 1 2,365 
Manufacturing establishments ........ 26.783 64.160 0 1,232 


Labor demography: 
Black population (A in no. of blacks, 


1860-70) (1,0005) ..................... 172 2.464 — 18.055 40.508 
Foreign immigration (A in foreign 
population, 1860-70) (1,000s) ....... .102 2.014 —17.884 56.395 
Geography: 
County in border state ................. .223 416 0 1 





NOTE.—N = 1,091. 
* Based on stratified sample of 73 Southern counties, weighted by region to represent cotton South. 
t Excludes immigrant population. 


likely to be influenced by interviewer characteristics, I also provide sep- 
arate Kaplan-Meier estimates for the sample of respondents queried by 
white interviewers and the sample queried by black interviewers. These 
estimates suggest that departures from plantations may be underreported 
to white interviewers, leading to discrepancy of 11% in estimates of work- 
force retention by 1870. The following analyses control for the confound- 
ing influence of interviewer effects. 

Independent variables coded for the ex-slaves subsume status under 
slavery (ranked by primary occupation, including (a) artisan or driver; 
(b) house servant; (c) semiskilled agricultural worker or domestic; (d) un- 
skilled agricultural worker; (e) unemployed child), reported conditions on 
the plantation (physical treatment, treatment of fellow slaves), and social 


the plantation system as wage laborers after a period of absence. A small number of 
the slaves in the WPA sample (ca. 1.5%) ended up returning to the same plantations 
that they had left earlier. 
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Entire Sample 


Black Interviewers 


White Interviewers 





Before War 1865 1867 1869 
During War 1868 1868 1870 


УЕАК 


Fic. 7.—Kaplan-Meier estimates of cumulative turnover from Southern plantations, 
weighted based on gender-stratified occupational distribution of slaves (1860). Estimates 
consider only exits from plantations; laborer mortality and rehires are not addressed. 


network characteristics (marital status under slavery, familial integrity, 
exits by fellow laborers). (See table 3 for detailed operationalizations.)'? 
The analyses also control for demographic characteristics (gender and 
age). 


STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY 


Changes in the prevalence of the plantation form were addressed in two 
stages: one considering prevalence among counties in all major slave- 
holding states between 1860 and 1870 and another considering prevalence 
in a representative set of 73 Southern counties between 1860 and 1880. 


16 A measurement problem arises: with respect to eliciting information on conditions 
on the plantation, since most WPA interviews were conducted by white interviewers 
in the 1930s (Blassingame 1975). This will lead to underestimates of adverse conditions, 
such as physical abuse. However, because research interest here focuses on contentious 
action, the reports provided by former slaves still prove useful. In effect, the mobili- 
zation of collective effort against plantation agriculture presumes that ex-slaves are 
willing to engage in some public denunciation of its practices. 
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The latter analysis aggregates data on individual plantations and serves 
as a safeguard against well-known shortcomings in the 1870 census (Ran- 
som and Sutch 1975). For both analyses, county-level increases or de- 
creases in plantation density over time (AN,) are measured on an interval- 
level scale and are thus amenable to OLS estimation. Given potential 
heterogeneity in institutional influences on density at the state level, I 
employed the following first-order difference specification with state-level 
effects: 


АМ, = a, + ВАх, + М, + ё; (3) 


where AN, is the change in density of plantations in each county (i), a, 
is the fixed effect for each Southern state (k), and Ax, corresponds to a 
vector of changes in county-level covariates over time. Consistent with 
model specifications in population ecology, the model assumes that the 
rate of change in plantation density is tied to antebellum density (N,)."” 
One drawback of this model is that spatial contagion of plantation 
failures between adjoining counties may contribute to correlated error 
terms, violating OLS assumptions. Spatial autocorrelation may arise be- 
cause of a number of unmeasured geographic factors, including common 
weather conditions affecting crop viability, regional market interdepen- 
dencies, and local influence among planters who decide to abandon plan- 
tation ownership. Consequently, I test all hypotheses against a null model 
in which changes in plantation density in a given county i are generated 
exclusively by changes in nearby counties j. The corresponding estimate 
of АМ, is given by the following formula for inverse distance weighting: 


10 
AÑ, = > ХАМ, (4) 

Je 
where А is the weight (decreasing with distance) associated with influence 
from the nearest 10 counties. I use a conventional geostatistical measure 
for \, known as inverse distance squared weighting (Isaaks and Srivastava 
1989). The measure is based on the distance 5, between a focal county 

and its neighbors: 


10 
dy = 651 2,5; (5) 
ј=1 | 
With respect to internal demography, event history techniques were 


9 For organizational populations observed from their origins, organizational ecology 
proposes a positive first-order effect of density on population growth and a negative 
second-order effect (Hannan and Freeman 1989). Because I focus exclusively on plan- 
tation decline, my model assumes a simple linear form, with the prediction that y< 
0 (ї.е., plantations disappear at a rate proportional to their antebellum density). 
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used to analyze exit rates from the plantation system. Temporal hetero- 
geneity appears to be one major factor affecting abandonment of the 
plantation, given a surge of exits among ex-slaves in the year following 
emancipation and a subsequent slowing of workforce turnover (see fig. 
7). Since this heterogeneity is a likely consequence of general bandwagon 
effects, Т employ a semiparametric approach that treats it as an underlying 
“nuisance” function and apply the following Cox (1972) specification: 


r(t) = h(t) exp (8'x), (6) 


where r(t) is the plantation exit rate, k(t) is an unspecified baseline rate 
(which controls for temporal variation), x is a vector of covariates, and 
В is the corresponding vector of coefficients. In terms of my theoretical 
model (see equation 2), r(t) corresponds to demographic turnover within 
the plantation system (AK,). The vector x is negatively related to indi- 
vidual variation in the thresholds that ex-slaves have for abandoning the 
plantation system, with low thresholds corresponding to movers and high 
thresholds corresponding to stayers. 

One issue that arises with respect to causal inference is whether laborer 
turnover is driving the decline of wage plantations or whether the decline 
of wage plantations is driving turnover. To establish causal precedence, 
I removed 84 cases from the WPA sample in which ex-slaves noted that 
they were forced off the plantation by exogenous "push" factors (e.g., 
destruction of a plantation). As I review below, “pull” factors appear to 
dominate workforce turnover during the years immediately following the 
Civil War. 


RESULTS 
Plantation Ecology 


Table 4 presents models predicting changes in the number of plantations 
in 1,090 Southern counties between 1860 and 1870." Based on a baseline 
model with fixed effects alone (see model 1), declines in the plantation 
form. could be primarily attributed to spatial autocorrelation and unmea- 
sured environmental factors influencing the “Deep South" (Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina). The model suggests a relatively 
simple explanation of plantation disappearance, driven largely by local 
contagion among neighboring counties. The effect of spatial autocorre- 
lation no longer holds, however, when information on antebellum plan- 
tation.density and regional changes in carrying capacity are incorporated 


18 Missing census information from St. Bernard parish in Louisiana leads to the ex- 
clusion of this case. 
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into the specification (model 2). As expected, plantation decline is generally 
proportional to prevalence of the organizational form in the antebellum 
South, with an estimated 56% decline in density over 10 years. Plantations 
are more likely to survive in counties where cropland is abundant and 
where there is a growing free population. In conjunction with other ev- 
idence on the ecology of the plantation, the latter estimate challenges 
economic frontier hypotheses, which position the organizational form pre- 
dominately in underpopulated regions (see Gregor 1965, p. 226, for cri- 
tique). Instead, the positive correlation seems to reflect the wage plan- 
tation’s need for a relatively large agricultural and commercial labor force. 

Adding information on organizational ecology (model 3) improves 
model fit substantially. The effects of prior plantation density and human 
population growth continue to hold but are now supplemented by two 
significant ecological dynamics. First, we find that declines in the plan- 
tation form tend to be exacerbated when a county has a proliferation of 
smaller family-owned or sharecropped farms (less than 100 acres in size). 
In particular, model estimates suggest that a county will lose one plan- 
tation for every 160 small agricultural enterprises that are developed in 
the region. This process of “creative destruction” (Schumpeter [1942] 1975) 
dovetails with the argument of labor historians, who emphasize the ten- 
dency of the wage plantation and small-acreage sharecropping or rental 
farming to constitute competing alternatives from the perspective of freed 
blacks at the end of the Civil War (Reid 1981). Choice of alternative forms 
of agricultural tenure, in this respect, did not just draw labor away from 
larger agricultural units but also led to labor unrest and pressure for the 
reorganization of the plantation form into smaller tenant plots.” 

While the plantation form was threatened in regions with growing 
numbers of small producers, it persisted in regions experiencing growth 
in midsized farms (100—499 acres). (See model 3.) From the standpoint of 
competition over crop output, this result seems surprising, given the scale 
advantages exhibited by midsized agricultural units (Fogel and Engerman 
1974) and their substantial niche overlap with plantations. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, the survival of the plantation form in the postbellum 
era was driven far more by the problem of avoiding the delegitimation 
of a particular form of labor organization than success in the commodity 
markets for cotton and other cash crops. Ex-slaves in a region who saw 
substantial numbers of medium-sized farms relying on wage labor were 


? On the other hand, there is no support for resource partitioning arguments, which 
suggest that plantations and smaller specialized farms could thrive alongside one an- 
other in the late 19th century. From an evolutionary perspective, this results largely 
because small farmers increasingly abandoned subsistence farming in favor of cash 
crop production in the postbellum era (Wright 1978, p. 166), thus coming into direct 
competition with larger agricultural units. 
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more likely to accept this arrangement on the plantation as well, rather 
than considering the possibility of nonwage agricultural forms. This his- 
torical case of legitimacy “spillovers” between closely related organiza- 
tional forms parallels colegitimation processes found in other organiza- 
tional sectors (Ruef 2000). 

The effects of exogenous conditions (i.e., carrying capacity) are much 
weaker once the labor demography of the plantation system is taken into 
account (model 4).? Destabilization of the plantation form was associated 
with the emigration of the black population from a county (P < 0.01), 
driven by movement from rural to urban areas in search of alternative 
employment, as well as by hopes of reuniting with family members in 
other counties or states (Woodson 1918). The presence of foreign immi- 
grants, on the other hand, did little to stave off plantation decline. Con- 
temporary accounts from planters themselves underscored the unrelia- 
bility (and small numbers) of Chinese, Swedish, German, Dutch, and Irish 
farmworkers who were induced to work on Southern plantations during 
the postbellum era (Litwack 1979). 

Table 5 presents corresponding results for the 1860-80 period, using 
aggregated microcensus data from a more limited set of counties." The 
data are weighted so as to be representative of economic regions in the 
cotton South. А number of differences between the estimates from these 
models and those calculated for the 1860—70 time period are worth noting. 
First, the availability of cropland represents a carrying capacity constraint 
that has a greater impact on plantation persistence over the long term 
than in the 10-year period analyzed previously. Second, the competitive 
interaction between alternative forms of agricultural tenure (represented 
by small farms) and plantations continues to hold, although standard 
errors are inevitably larger than those calculated for the full sample. Third, 
the growth of midsized agricultural units begins to exercise a significant 
negative influence on plantation persistence. Although the viability of 
these farms tended to legitimate the use of wage labor on plantations in 
the immediate postbellum period, their ongoing proliferation later became 


? Notably, the positive effect of population expansion on plantation prevalence—as 
identified in models 2 and 3—appears to be largely spurious. 

?! Five counties from the Ransom and Sutch sample—including Grant in Louisiana; 
Clay, Lincoln, and Washington in Mississippi; and Houston in Tennessee—were ex- 
cluded from this analysis owing to nonmatching census definitions or missing data 
between 1860 and 1880. Given the relatively small number of counties in this sample, 
I do not attempt to estimate state-level fixed effects. 
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TABLE 5 
OLS REGRESSION MODELS PREDICTING CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF PLANTATIONS IN 
SELECTED SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 1860-80 











Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Constantes eessen ан на 3.353 (3.060) 7.586 (3.392) 9.133 (3.395) 
Carrying capacity: 
A Cropland (1,000s) ........... :064 (.025)* .076 (.024)** .077 (.024)** 
A Free population (1,000s) .... .290 (.403) 1.617 (.644)* .820 (.727) 


A Fixed capital (livestock/ 
farm machinery) 


($1,000$) ...................... —.015 (.008)* —.012 (.007) —.013 (.007)* 
Organizational density: 
Plantations (1860) .............. —.936 (.074)*** —1.014 (.074)*** —.931 (.083)*** 
A Small farms .................. Ses —.010 (.005)* —.008 (.005)* 
A Mid-size farms .............. ме —.019 (.006)** —.017 (.006)** 
A Manufacturing .............. s .035 (.058) .050 (.057) 


Labor demography: 
Black emigration (76 decline 


from 1860) ................... ede ts 3 or —.515 (.279)* 
Foreign immigrants ........... or Baig .024 (.017) 
y Hc .877 .896 .904 
F-test (vs. previous model) ...... 112.46 *** 3.64* 2.64 
Condition index .......:.......... 6.04 11.06 | 12.79 
Пааво 4 7 : 9 





NoTE.—No. of cases = 68. 
* P < .10, two-tailed tests. 
* Р < .05. 

** P <01. 

*** Р < 001. 


a source of competition in both the labor and output markets.” Finally, 
the impact of labor demography (especially the emigration of former 
slaves) has a less significant relationship to plantation persistence over 
time. Consistent with our exploratory analysis (see fig. 7), this suggests 
that the underlying mechanisms of plantation abandonment should be 
examined primarily for the first few years of the postbellum period. 


? While the lack of annual data prevents us from exploring the issue more definitively, 
the shift in interpopulation effects is entirely consistent with the density-dependent 
account offered by organizational ecology (Carroll and Hannan 2000) and recently 
extended to multiple organizational forms (Ruef 2000). In 1870, midsized farms rep- 
resented less than one-quarter of agricultural units in the cotton South and could be 
seen as complementary to the plantation form; by 1880, their numbers approached 
40% of all agricultural units and had to be recognized as a source of competition by 
larger producers. : ‘ 
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Internal Demography of the Plantation 


Based on the WPA interviews, table 6 lists the principal reasons given 
by former slaves for leaving their plantations. In only a small number of 
cases did exogenous circumstances—such as the destruction of a plan- 
tation, a failure to convert to wage labor arrangements, or a planter’s 
decision to abandon plantation agriculture—force ex-slaves off the plan- 
tation. Among the remaining respondents, 37% found that economic ne- 
cessity (or coercion) required that they stay on the plantation after eman- 
cipation, while over 51% left the plantation by choice.” 

The reasons provided by slaves who left the plantation prove instructive 
in sorting out the subjective salience of differential incentives, norms, and 
networks in the abandonment of this organizational form. Interestingly, 
relatively few former slaves emphasize status or income differentials be- 
tween the plantation system and the free market economy (8%-9%), con- 
trary to the expectation of economic historians (e.g., Wright 1986). While 
a number of slaves left the plantations during the Civil War to join the 
Union army, the material and status-based incentives of nonplantation 
labor proved uncertain in the postbellum period. A far more typical reason 
for the abandonment of plantation labor was normative in character, 
relating to the structural inertia of the wage plantation form. A number 
of former slaves reported having cruel or unscrupulous masters and wage 
contract conditions that were routinely violated (19%); these individuals 
were inclined to abandon plantation agriculture even if they lacked better 
opportunities elsewhere: The most common motivation guiding the de- 
cision to leave was network-based (2296—2396), since many ex-slaves left 
the restrictive confines of the plantation to reunite broken families or to 
marry. 

Identification of subjective motivations underlying insurgent action is 
only an initial step toward a more complete individual-level analysis. The 
reasons given by former participants for leaving an organizational form 
may be influenced by retrospective bias. Tabulation of these reasons is 
also a relatively blunt instrument for teasing apart the multiple influences 
that can impact any given participant's decision to leave. Consequently, 
I corroborated these results using a behavioral analysis of the abandon- 
ment of plantation agriculture among all WPA respondents (see table 7). 
As noted in the exploratory analysis, these specifications are subject to 
strong interviewer effects, with respondents being more likely to tell white 
interviewers that they delayed leaving the plantation system (see model 
1, cf. fig. 7). Differential incentives account for some variance in exit rates 


?: These statistics do not correspond strictly to the Kaplan-Meier estimates plotted in 
fig. 7 owing to missing values in the reasons given by former slaves. 
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TABLE 6 
PRIMARY REASONS GIVEN BY EMANCIPATED SLAVES FOR LEAVING PLANTATION 











Reason Unweighted (%) ` Weighted (%)* 
Social networks ............................ 22.9 21.6 
Reunite family ........ авио seats duet sexe 20.7 19.6 
Left to marry ............................ 2.2 : 2.0 
Conditions on plantation .................. 18.6 18.9 
Cruelty/dislike of master ............... 17.6 17.7 
Broken promises ........................ 1.0 1.2 
Relative social status ...................... 7.8 9.4 
Better opportunities in army ........... 73.3 5.1 
Better opportunities on other planta- 
HOR DER 6 5 
Better opportunities elsewhere ......... 3.9 3.8 
Exogenous factors .......................... 11.7 11.4 
Forced by circumstances ............... 9.6 8.4 
Forced by таз{ег........................ 2.1 3.0 
Other reason (unspecified) ................. 1.5 1.4 
Stayed (various reasons) ................... 37.6 37.2 





NoTE.—N = 720. 
* Weights based on gender-specific occupational distribution of slaves (1860). 


(model 2 vs. model 1, likelihood ratio x^ = 13.70, Adf = 4, P « 0.01). In 
particular, I estimate that artisans, semiskilled laborers, and field hands 
left the plantation system at between 1.36 and 1.43 times the rate as house 
servants, which posed clear problems for the sustainability of plantation 
agriculture. However, as suggested by the fit statistics—as well as by the 
ex-slaves’ own explanations—status comparisons between plantation and 
nonplantation labor account for only a small part of the motivation for 
labor turnover.” 

Paralleling the responses enumerated in table 6, normative reactions to 
living conditions in the plantation system are another important influence 
on the exit process (model 3). Interestingly, the effect is contextual rather 
than self-directed, since former slaves are especially sensitive to abuse 
directed at their fellow laborers. This dovetails with the idea that physical 
violence, poor rations, and inadequate shelter served as signals of struc- 
tural inertia, even when former slaves did not suffer the impact them- 
selves. In conjunction with the findings for social status, the results suggest 


^ Given the average age of WPA respondents at the end of the Civil War (13 years 
old), a possible concern with this analysis is that many of the respondents were too 
young to make their own decisions during emancipation. To verify the robustness of 
the results, I reestimated the exit rate models for a sample restricted to adolescents 
and adults. Results for the more limited sample are consistent with those reported 
here, although—as one might expect—status considerations explain more variance in 
the outcomes. 
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TABLE 7 
Cox MODELS PREDICTING EXIT RATE FROM PLANTATION SYSTEM AMONG 
EMANCIPATED BLACKS 


Variable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Demographics: 
Gender (1 = female) .......... .016 (.064) .073 (.070) .055 (.071) 
Age (in 1865) ................... .017 (.004)*** .013 (.005)** .009 (.005) 
Status under slavery: 
Child of slaves ................. js .159 (.125) .115 (.125) 
Slave? 
Artisan/driver ................ S .307 (.150)* .353 (.152)* 
Semiskilled field/chores ..... ues .333 (.118)** .273 (.118)* 
Unskilled field hands ....... M .355 (.111)*** .283 (.112)** 
Conditions on plantation: 
Physical punishment .......... эж A ac .073 (.052) 
Witnessed punishment of oth- 
CIS! оон e aes .252 (.075)*** 
Interviewer characteristics: 
Ethnicity (1 — minority) ...... .360 (.082)*** .362 (.083)*** .310 (.084)*** 
—2 log likelihood ................. 13,053.65 13,039.95 13,022.55 
A in log likelihood ................ 39.84*** 13.70** 17.40*** 
U a EE ООУ УГ С 3 7 9 


NOTE.—No. of cases = 1,261. 

* Slaves working as house servants are the omitted reference category. 

* P < .05 (one-tailed tests for hypothesized effects; two-tailed tests otherwise). 
** P< 01. 

*** P< 00]. 


that the core movement away from the wage plantation was initiated by 
(a) former slaves in “unreformed” plantations (i.e., organizations incor- 
porating structural elements from the antebellum system) and (b) former 
slaves with low status relative to opportunities in the postbellum labor 
market (artisans, semiskilled workers, and field laborers). In the fully 
specified model (3), we can note that the exit rate from the wage plantation 
tended to be especially high for the relatively small group of skilled 
artisans. : 

How can one account for the mobilization of the remaining "stayers" 
from the plantation form? Aside from global bandwagon effects, a number 
of localized network influences may play a role in this process (see table 
8). To probe differences in network influences on *movers" and "stayers," 
I derived individual threshold values (0) for each respondent in the sample 
as 0 = — ехр(8'х), using the final Cox model in table 7. Lower thresholds 
thus identify early movers, while higher thresholds identify stayers. 

With the exception of marital status, strong network ties contribute 
substantially to the plantation laborers' decision to stay or leave (table 8, 
model 1). Those ex-slaves whose nuclear families had been broken as a 
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TABLE 8 
Cox MODELS PREDICTING EXIT RATE FROM PLANTATION SYSTEM, WITH NETWORK 
EFFECTS 
Variable Model 1 . Model 2 
Threshold (0) ......................... — 1.120 (.141)*** — 1.094 (.140)*** 
Strong ties: 
Married during slavery ........... —.143 (.129) —.130 (.130) 
Broken family ..................... 413 (.178)** : .381 (.177)* 
0 x broken family ties ............. .486 (.265)* .461 (.263)* 
Weak ties: 
Alter threshold reported .......... ~ .541 (.149)*** 
Threshold of alters (delay until 
fellow ex-slaves left) ............ 06 —.609 (.114)*** 
—2 log likelihood .................... 13,016.58 12,983.95 
A in log likelihood ................... 5.97 32.63*** 
Of eO 12 14 


Моте.— №. of cases = 1,261. 

* P < .05 (one-tailed tests for hypothesized effects; two-tailed tests otherwise). 
** P< 01. 

*** P< 001. 


result of the sale of family members or migration of masters evidenced a 
high rate of exit from the plantation system (1.32 times the rate of those 
with intact nuclear families). Based on this result, the postbellum plan- 
tation system would have suffered destabilization even if ecological con- 
ditions had been favorable and its incentive systems were aligned with 
those of the free labor market. Because the plantation system was de- 
veloped on the assumptions that its labor force had no right to geographic 
mobility nor to familial integrity, the removal of these restrictions posed 
severe structural problems for the organizational form.” As former slaves 
migrated in search of family, the need for more flexible labor arrangements 
became clear. 

Another notable feature of the strong network effect is that it holds to 
a greater extent for stayers than for movers. Former slaves with low 
thresholds for plantation abandonment are motivated readily by status 
comparisons between plantation and nonplantation labor, as well as by 
normative reactions to the structural inertia of the plantation form. But 
those ex-slaves with few alternative economic opportunities in the post- 
bellum era were taking a leap of faith in exiting their former work ar- 
rangements. Contrary to prior theoretical results questioning the mobi- 


25 The threat of geographic mobility was widely recognized by Southern planters. In 
some cases, planters actively tried to stop migration—as in the 1879-80 exodus of 
blacks to Kansas—using persuasion, accommodation, and legalized detention. 
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lizing role of strong ties for late movers (see Chwe 1999), broken family 
ties could serve as a crucial catalyst in this respect. 

The strong tie influences continue to hold when I control for local 
bandwagon effects (model 2). Those laborers reporting knowledge of plan- 
tation abandonment among their fellow ex-slaves exit at a much higher 
rate than those not reporting on such local knowledge. Moreover, laborers 
exit the wage plantation at one-half to one-third the rate when a large 
number of other ex-slaves on that plantation are stayers. Despite the 
magnitude of these local bandwagon effects, neither evidences any sig- 
nificant interaction with non-network thresholds (6). Strong tie influences 
thus remain the principal factor differentiating movers from stayers, once 
the baseline thresholds are accounted for. 


Micro-Macro Links 


How does the mobilization of former slaves from the plantation (internal 
demography) bear on the ecology of the plantation and competing agri- 
cultural forms (organizational demography)? My argument thus far has 
largely considered these mechanisms in parallel, with the only micro- 
macro link being that the decision of slaves to abandon the plantation 
weakens that form and has implications—albeit ones not currently spec- 
ified—for the viability of alternative arrangements. I now conclude my 
analysis by expanding on this argument to address how choices of agri- 
cultural tenure brokered between free blacks and Southern landowners 
in the postbellum period contributed to a cycle of “creative destruction” 
that hastened the demise of the plantation form.” 

For the sake of argument, the relevant agricultural forms can be arrayed 
on a single dimension, reflecting how many inputs workers provide and, 
correspondingly, how much autonomy they expect to exercise under each 
form of land tenure (Wright 1978). (See fig. 8.) At one extreme, one finds 
the wage plantation form, where workers simply provide labor and op- 
erate under direct supervision. At the other extreme, we locate proprietor 
farming, where workers become farm owners, providing land, livestock, 
tools, management know-how, and labor while operating under a rela- 
tively high level of autonomy. On the continuum in between, various 
“share farming” forms are defined as arrangements in which workers 
provide not just labor but also some combination of management know- 


16 A full exploration of this process is beyond the scope of this article, since it requires 
that we consider the origins of alternative agricultural forms in the postbellum South. 
In the following analysis, I take these alternative forms—i.e., farm proprietorship, 
rental farming, and share farming—as given and probe the impact of tenure choices 
among Southern blacks. 
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+ 
Wage Plantation ———> | Plantations | 


+ 
Sharecropping / — | Small Family Farms | "EUN Farms 
| Share Tenancy 
Tenancy (54.4%) 
Choice 


Rental Farming | Medium-Size Farms | Size | Medium-Size Farms | 





(25.7%) 
Proprietor Farming — + | Other Large Farms 
(19.6%) P 


Fic. 8.—Individual tenancy choice and organizational ecology in Southern agriculture. 
Percentages correspond to tenure distribution-of Southern blacks in 1880 microcensus (see 
Reid 1981, tab. 3.1). 


how and, possibly, livestock and tools—all other inputs are reimbursed 
based on crop shares. In "rental" arrangements, laborers provide all inputs 
aside from land, which is secured through a nonshares contract (Reid 
1981). 

As underscored by my analysis of the internal demography of the plan- 
tation, few emancipated blacks preferred the wage plantation as a form 
of land tenure. At the same time, structural impediments and the oppo- 
sition of white landowners also rendered proprietor farming an unlikely 
goal for many freemen and freewomen. Consequently, the majority of 
black farm operators opted for sharecropping or share tenancy (54.596 by 
1880), while about half that number opted for rental agreements (25.7%). 
The distribution of tenancy choices thus reflected the well-known com- 
promise between emancipated blacks, who wished to throw off the.shack- 
les of plantation gang labor, and white landowners, who “discouraged 
any sign of black independence that might have suggested a move toward 
social or economic equality" (Ransom and Sutch 2001, p. 86). 

The empirical effects of tenure choice on organizational ecology are 
Sketched on the right-hand side of the figure. Each arrow from a tenure 
choice to a particular organizational form indicates that the conditional 
probability of establishing that type of farm is at least 1096, given the 
tenure choice. Thus, share farming arrangements contracted by Southern 
blacks were largely limited to the development of small tracts of land 
(92% of these cases). Rental farming agreements also generally involved 
small agricultural holdings (8896), but in 1196 of these cases black farmers 
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were able to secure the use of midsized farms, which typically involved 
the hiring of some wage laborers. Access to larger agricultural holdings 
was most likely in the case of outright ownership—-70% of black agri- 
cultural proprietorships entailed small family farms, but 1996 involved 
midsized establishments and 1096 involved large farming units. 

The figure underscores the unanticipated consequences of white resis- 
tance to the upward mobility of former slaves on the agricultural tenure 
ladder. By limiting black land ownership, Southern whites eliminated one 
crucial avenue whereby wage labor on larger agricultural units could have 
been legitimated—particularly if it involved emancipated blacks working 
for other emancipated blacks. Instead, most former slaves had to be sat- 
isfied with low-acreage share farming agreements, which in turn stimu- 
lated the need to break the wage plantations into smaller agricultural 
tenancies. Ironically, the same mechanisms that supported short-term per- 
sistence in the status structure of the plantation system (see Ruef and 
Fletcher 2003) also hastened the demise of its central organizational form. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My analyses of postbellum plantation agriculture suggest that common 
historical explanations are inadequate to account for the disappearance 
of this organizational form. First, exogenous institutional explanations— 
proposing a straightforward relationship between the elimination of slav- 
ery and the disappearance of the plantation—do not account for the initial 
persistence of the plantation form under wage labor arrangements. Sec- 
ond, exogenous material explanations—focusing on damage from the Civil 
War or trends in urbanization—fail to explain much of the variance in 
plantation prevalence at the local level. Moreover, contrary to theories 
that position the plantation on a sparsely populated, resource-rich frontier, 
the agricultural form was most likely to persist in areas where these 
material conditions seemed unfavorable, such as counties with a limited 
influx of capital for agricultural reconstruction and with a growing 
population. : 

In lieu of these accounts, I have proposed that the decline of the plan- 
tation can be explained by reference to the organizational and internal 
demography of the organizational form. Over the long term, ecological 
mechanisms—emphasizing interdependencies between plantations, mid- 
sized farms, and smaller agricultural producers—account for much of the 
variance in regional plantation decline. In the short term, these mecha- 
nisms are complemented by dynamics affecting the internal demography 
of the plantation itself. Following long-standing appeals by social move- 
ment theorists for more analysis of grassroots movements challenging 
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organizational arrangements (e.g., Zald and Berger 1978), I find that the 
incentive structures, networks, and norms among former slaves consti- 
tuted a fundamental challenge to the wage plantation. 

Based on my individual-level analyses, the decision to abandon the 
plantation is not one that was immediately engendered by emancipation, 
with almost 50% of WPA respondents waiting more than a year to make 
this decision. This is unsurprising from a sociological perspective, given 
the nature of plantations as “total institutions” (Goffman 1961). Most 
plantation slaves had lived in closed societies, subject to limited contact 
with the outside world and habituated routines imposed on them by 
planters and overseers. Upon emancipation, initial release from the plan- 
tation may have led slaves to feel “marvelously alive to the liberties and 
pleasures of civil status” (Goffman 1961, pp. 70—74) but this was often 
followed by confusion or anxiety as to their new role in Southern society. 
High-status slaves (overseers and skilled artisans), in particular, risked 
“moving from the top of a small world to the bottom of a large one” 
(Goffman 1961, p. 73). 

My attitudinal and behavioral analyses of emancipated slaves suggest 
that instrumental and normative motivations played a substantial role in 
the destabilization of plantation agriculture. According to these findings, 
the plantation form suffered decline in the postbellum period because of 
its incongruence with the emerging free market for black labor and the 
unwillingness (or inability) of planters to modify the incentive and au- 
thority structures of the plantation. Structural inertia, often formulated 
by organizational ecologists as a population-level property (see Carroll 
and Hannan 2000, рр. 362-67, for a discussion), had accumulated among 
Southern plantations since the early 1700s and ultimately inhibited a 
successful transition of this form to wage labor arrangements. Simulta- 
neously, white resistance to upward status mobility among freed blacks 
dictated that the most likely alternative to the plantation form would be 
share farming, an arrangement that called for the decentralization of farm 
management while maintaining concentrated land ownership in planter 
hands. 

My findings point to the social networks of emancipated slaves as an 
important microlevel factor mobilizing those laborers who had few al- 
ternative opportunities in the postbellum South. The Southern plantation 
had been developed on the assumption that its workforce was geograph- 
ically immobile—unless moved or sold by plantation owners—and that 
kinship ties among slaves could be largely ignored in allocating and ex- 
changing slave labor. When these assumptions were challenged by eman- 
cipation, large numbers of former slaves migrated in search of family 
members, guided by bits of news from kin or other members of the black 
community (Escott 1979, chap. 5). The new agricultural forms created to 
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replace the wage plantation also tended to have a foundation in familial 
networks, since black sharecroppers and rental farmers largely recruited 
labor on the basis of kinship ties (Wright 1978). 

These findings have several implications beyond the substantive ex- 
ample of the Southern plantation. Most importantly, understanding chal- 
lenges to organizational forms requires detailed attention to the activities 
and perceptions of their participants. The postbellum plantation is per- 
haps one of the clearest historical examples where the actions of an oth- 
erwise disenfranchised and subjugated minority could have far-reaching 
consequences for the decline of a form of social organization. But most 
organizations generate choices between exit, voice, or loyalty for their 
members that can lead to rapid abandonment of forms, fundamental 
restructuring, or organizational stability (Hirschman 1970). In this article, 
I have focused primarily on the alternatives of “exit” and “loyalty.” Qual- 
itative accounts from the postbellum period also reveal that the option 
of “voice” was frequently employed by former slaves, as they confronted 
former masters with new demands and developed cultures of resistance 
(Litwack 1979). What strategy prevails is likely to depend on the specific 
structural context confronting organizational members, as well as the 
broader institutional frameworks that yield alternative incentive struc- 
tures, norms, and organizing templates. Research that couples compar- 
ative analysis of the decline and—in some cases—resurgence of organi- 
zational populations with the actions of participants is required to 
adjudicate between these outcomes. 

The study also points to the importance of understanding geographic 
variability in the decline of organizational forms. Aggregated data on 
density often disguise regional pockets of persistence in organizational 
populations, owing to heterogeneity in resource and institutional envi- 
ronments. Separating the impact of these analytic factors from more id- 
iosyncratic factors associated with a region (e.g., a local cultural identity 
supporting certain types of organizational forms) remains an underex- 
plored research task. Well into the 20th century, one could find ethnog- 
raphers assigning the label of “plantation counties” to certain regions in 
the American South (Rubin 1951). Indeed, one Arkansas observer noted 
in 1942 that “the plantation is as deeply rooted today as at any time in 
the history of the South” (quoted in Wright 1986, p. 236). Why this label 
persisted, despite a fundamental restructuring of the underlying organi- 
zational form, may speak to the recalcitrance of identities—both individ- 
ual and collective—that become linked to organizational forms. 
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Cowbirds, Locals, and the Dynamic 
Endurance of Regionalism’ 


Wendy Griswold and Nathan Wright 
Northwestern University 


Regional cultures, far from atrophying in the face of national and 
global cultural circuits, are both enduring and reproducing them- 
selves. This is not just due to locals holding fast to their traditions 
but to cosmopolitans becoming knowledgeable about the culture of 
place as part of their ongoing identity construction. Results from 
Survey2000, an online survey conducted by the National Geographic 
Society, show the processes that are maintaining and even increasing 
the cultural distinctiveness of American regions as indicated by res- 
idents’ knowledge of local literature. One such process involves what 
we call cultural “cowbirds,” people new to a region who catch up 
with the natives’ local cultural knowledge. 


Does regional culture still exist in America? Can it withstand both the 
movement of people and the pressures toward homogenized sights, 
sounds, tastes, and experiences? If regional culture endures in a dynamic 
social context, what processes maintain or recreate it? 

To gain some empirical purchase on these broad questions requires 
research on specific forms of regional culture and specific aspects of con- 
temporary social dynamics. This article looks at the relationship between 
regional literary culture on the one hand and residential mobility on the 
other. Regional literature is just one form of place-based cultural expres- 
sion, of course; regional food, dialect, and music are others, and they 
affect more people. Literature impacts the culturally influential “reading 
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class,” however, thereby magnifying its influence (Griswold 2001). Simi- 
larly, residential mobility is just one element of the dynamics characteristic 
of postmodern, global societies. But it is a significant element, and it is 
not disappearing. In the last half of the 20th century, American residential 
mobility—specifically the percentage of natives born in states other than 
their current state of residence—steadily increased.” Therefore it offers а 
good measure of the more general social dynamics that might be threat- 
ening regional cultures. 

After considering sociology’s newly intense interest in “place,” this ar- 
ticle defines its object of analysis, regional literature as represented by 
authors associated with particular states. Next it describes Survey2000, 
an Internet survey that provided the opportunity to get detailed data both 
on Americans’ literary tastes and knowledge and on their mobility pat- 
terns. The article sets out some findings with respect to literary region- 
alism, the cultural characteristics of mobile versus nonmobile people, and 
the relationship between mobility and regionalism. We find that literary 
regionalism is persisting, and that mobility itself is helping to reproduce 
it through the “cowbirds” who move into a region and catch up with 
those born there in terms of their local cultural knowledge. The conclusion 
argues that a dynamic social context, far from chipping away at enduring 
regionalism, actually produces it. 


THE DEBATE OVER THE ROLE OF PLACE IN CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE 


Marx famously noted that time was annihilating space in the modern era. 
He seemed to have two ideas in mind: distances no longer mattered given 
the technological advances in communication and transportation, and 
industrial capitalism had reduced places to the same cash nexus as ev- 
erything else. During the 1980s many observers, following the same logic, 
were arguing that technology and globalization were rendering geography 
irrelevant (Meyrowitz 1985).3 People increasingly had “no sense of place.” 


2 In 1950 68% of the total population was born in the state of current residence; this 
figure dropped to 67% in 1960, 65% in 1970, 64% in 1980, and 62% in 1990. The 
difference is not due to an increase in the foreign-born population, which went down 
(from 6.9% in 1950 to 4.8% in 1970) and then up (to 7.9% in 1990). The native 
population’s mobility steadily increased as well; in 1950 27% lived in a state other 
than their birth state, and this figure rose to 33% in 1990 (U.S. Census Bureau 2000). 
3 Two of the most influential statements of the decline of place were Meyrowitz’s (1985) 
“no sense of place" thesis and Haraway’s (1991) vivid portrait of disembodied “cyborgs.” 
The general thinking was that late modernity was producing a transition from local 
culture to global culture. In the “before” condition—before the flows of goods, infor- 
mation, finance, and labor washed over the globe—culture expressed the social and 
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“Place” has come roaring back, however; at the beginning of the 21st 
century, sociologists and the sociologically inclined seem fascinated with 
space and place (Gieryn 2000; Tickamyer 2000). Much of the sociological 
literature draws on theoretical advances made in other disciplines, es- 
pecially geography, urban studies, and cultural studies. Two lines of 
thought from this vast body of work are especially significant for sociology, 
and both begin with the historical consideration of capitalism and space. 
The first is the encounter between Marxian and postmodernist theory. 
David Harvey raised the issue in The Condition of Postmodernity (1990), 
in which he both inserted geography into critical theory and excoriated 
postmodernist cultural theorists for ignoring the human consequences of 
the play of signifiers that they celebrated. Harvey has analyzed both the 
political economy of place—for example, global capital’s mobility in terms 
of both production and consumption; the construction of new places to 
absorb excess capital—and the apparent human need for spatial ground- 
ing that prompts the construction of “place” (see also Harvey 1993). Re- 
sponding to Harvey and other theorists of capitalism and space, Doreen 
Massey has pointed to a “power geometry” in which different groups— 
especially men versus women—are situated differently with respect to 
capitalism’s various flows of labor and finance (Massey 1993, 1984; for 
other discussions of the relationship between space and gender, see also 
Spain 1992; Hochschild 1997; for power generally, see Zukin 1991). 

The second line of thought involves globalization, specifically the flows 
of people, money, and cultural objects during the colonial and postcolonial 
eras. If the nation building and colonizing project of the 19th century 
was one of imagining communities (Anderson 1991), postcolonial theorists 
such as Homi Bhabha have argued that colonialism itself created new 


economic experience of a particular place. Jurisdictional boundaries, especially those 
of the state, and clearly demarcated markets ratified and hemmed in such situated 
cultures, just as the placement of the body constrained human action. In the “after” 
condition, markets were global, state boundaries were porous, people were virtual as 
well as frequent fliers, and cultures soared about on electronic wings, mixing and 
mingling in cyberspace. Within such a global culture, there would be “no sense of 
place” (Meyrowitz 1985). Culturally speaking, this transition to “the global” recalled 
the supposed transition from provincial to cosmopolitan that was much talked of during 
the heyday of modernization theory. “Cosmopolitan” refers to a person, one at home 
everywhere. “Global” refers to a network of freely flowing conduits, as in global econ- 
omy. People move, cultural objects move, and everywhere is pretty much like every- 
where else because of the flows and interactions within the system. As the hydraulic 
imagery suggests, both intermixing and leveling take place, thereby bringing about 
the eradication of difference. This has been the cultural bugaboo for decades. Early 
versions had Western imperialism imposing its Coke and Levis on a hapless inter- 
national clientele. Recent imagery sees the clientele as rational actors choosing their 
poison, but the basic thrust is still toward homogeneity, with global citizens washing 
down their sushi with Coke. 
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spaces—neither the imperial metropolitan space of the colonizer nor the 
traditional social space of the colonized but new hybrids—which now 
characterize the postcolonial world (see Bhabha 1994, esp. chap. 6, where 
Bhabha points out how print was both agent and symptom of this sep- 
arating process). Optimists see these new formations as creating a flexible 
and cosmopolitan localism with the capacity for “empathetic sociality” 
(Maffesoli 1996), while pessimists point out that the new, globally sup- 
ported localism can be as divisive as the old provincialism (Lash and 
Urry 1994, see esp. chap. 11; Castells 1989; Glaeser 2000). For the present 
study the point is that new localisms, including but not limited to those 
borne by cultural objects, are produced by the flows characteristic of the 
late modern/postmodern era. 

Research on inequalities, on cultural identity, on social and economic 
change, and on the cultural changes brought about by electronic media, 
globalization, and postmodernity have made the common discovery that 
space and place “matter” more than was once thought. Most of the em- 
pirical work to date has involved spatial influences either on social action, 
especially action relating to the reproduction of inequality (e.g., Stier and 
Tienda 2001; Sampson and Raudenbush 1999; Massey and Denton 1994; 
Spain 1992) or on economic development (e.g., Sorenson and Audia 2000; 
Dobbin 1994). A second research domain focuses more on place, generally 
understood as space made meaningful. “Place studies,” to label this emerg- 
ing field, either examine the types of social interactions that occur in a 
specific type of place (Duneier 1999; Duncan 1999) or problematize the 
construction of place itself (Friedland and Hecht 1996; Friedland and 
Boden 1994; see also the work of folklorist Kent Ryden [1993]; for the 
role of place in studies of music scenes, see Bennett [2000]).* This revival 
justifies the research of John Shelton Reed, who almost single-handedly 
kept regional studies in sociology alive over the lean decades of the 1970s 
and 1980s ([1972] 1986)5 While the present article makes reference to 
certain cultural inequalities, its investigations are within the place studies 
school and especially with that branch concerned with the reproduction— 
or not—of place-specific culture. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have found that the culture of place, 
the influence of local social patterns and interpretations, is more robust 
than earlier theories had imagined. Even the most standardized products 
of global capitalism get localized in practice, as when elderly Chinese 
women transform fast food into slow food as they pass the day in the 


^ We are grateful to Richard A. Peterson for drawing our attention to Bennett’s work. 


$ Our title echoes (and acknowledges the importance of) Reed's ([1972] 1986) study of 
America's most familiar regional culture, The Enduring South. Reed himself is fol- 
lowing the pathbreaking tradition of Odum and Moore's (1938) work in the 1930s. 
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safety of McDonald’s while waiting to pick up their grandchildren from 
school (Watson 1997).° The global does not inevitably drive out or eclipse 
the local; on the contrary, research often shows local cultures rejecting, 
absorbing, or refashioning external inputs (Hannerz 1992). Contemporary 
cultural change is less a transition from “now here” to “nowhere” and 
more one of a mixing of global and local cultural elements into new 
formations.’ 

The question is, What cultural formations survive or emerge when the 
forces of global culture come bearing down on local cultures? If the local 
is not obliterated, is it transformed? How, and how consistently? Years 
ago Raymond Williams (1977) distinguished among four types of culture: 
dominant, alternative, residual, and emergent. Localism would typically 
be understood as residual that perhaps becomes alternative under mass 
media domination (as Williams, himself a provincial, would have sus- 
pected). But could new forms of localism be, in fact, emergent? 

Few doubt the impact of the global cultural economy, whose various 
circuits—of people, of ideas, of technology, of goods and finance, of 
media—Arjun Appadurai (1990) dissected over a decade ago, or that of 
the even more recent revolution in time/space brought about by the In- 
ternet. Now that it seems clear that neither global culture nor the Internet 
is simply going to erase everything in its path, scholars have identified 
three processes to capture what was taking place. One focuses on world 
culture, drawing attention to the emergence of cultural forms—like the 
nation-state (Anderson 1991) or three-tier education (Meyer et al. 1997)— 
that set a pattern on a global scale, thereby becoming unavoidable and 
generating imitation and institutional homology. Local culture is whatever 
is left, a pure case of Williams’s residual culture. A second view, locali- 
zation, emphasizes how the local resists, absorbs, and ultimately trans- 
forms.the global (Watson 1997; Fiske 1989). Human beings convert mass 
cultural products into vehicles of intense local significance (youth gangs 
appropriate designer clothing), routine practice (Chinese grandmothers 
convert fast food into slow food), or even counterhegemonic resistance 
(housewives use romance novels to demand some free time [Radway (1984) 
1991]). And the third process is that of hybridization, whose advocates 


* Like all such sociological dichotomies, the distinction between global and local, be- 
tween no sense of place and firm emplacement, was both useful and overdrawn. Even 
road warriors go home now and then; even technological wizards colonize a geographic 
patch (Redmond, Wash., or Silicon Valley); even those rendered homeless by inter- 
national conflict or labor market shifts stake out territory; even wired communities 
occupy space somewhere (Hampton and Wellman 1999). 

"The play on words comes from Friedland and Boden (1994), which is one of the 
more useful collections representing the renewed attention sociologists are paying to 
spatial and temporal issues. 
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maintain that the global swirl does not just offer up a salad of cultural 
variation on a single plate, as some multiculturalists have envisioned, but 
instead produces innovations, cultural hybrids (Bhabha 1994; Hannerz 
1992). While some see these hybrids as liberating (Maffesoli 1996) and 
others see them as just further commodification of experience (Zukin 
1991), all agree that they are something new. j 

No doubt all of these globalization processes are taking place, and to 
view them in terms of change versus stability would be misleading. Cul- 
tural persistence itself (or the appearance thereof) is such a process, one 
that similarly resists dichotomization. The persistence of regional culture 
is not simply residual, something which has successfully defied change. 
Instead, it is in large part emergent, for the very movement of people and 
of cultural objects helps produce this persistence of local cultural patterns. 
In other words, this article will argue that regional culture, like other 
forms of localism, is not opposed to but is characteristic of global culture. 


REGIONAL LITERATURE 


The cultural complexity of today’s world involves the movement of ideas, 
images, goods, money, and people. In this article we are looking at the 
last of these; specifically, we are looking at residential mobility. We are 
trying to establish if local cultures persist and are asking whether or not 
mobility affects people’s knowledge of their local culture. We are not 
treating other, hugely influential, aspects of globalization such as the 
growth of electronic media or changes in transportation, which are con- 
stants for our purposes. 

The cultural object of analysis is regional literature. The adjective re- 
gional, defined as “of or relating to a region of a country,” may be attached 
to a literary work or to an author? In this case we are defining regional 
literature by author: regional literature is the writing of authors who are 
strongly associated with particular places.’ Many of America’s most prom- 
inent writers—Faulkner, Steinbeck, Thoreau—have been regionalists in 
this sense. Our definition is author-specific, not work-specific. Regional 


* Webster's Third New International Dictionary, s.v. “regional.” 

Іп this paper regional and local are used interchangeably, both indicating an asso- 
ciation with a particular place. In many contexts regional refers to a broader geographic 
area than local does (e.g., the Great Plains is a region, while the history of a town in 
the Great Plains is local history). In the case of commercial cultural objects such as 
print literature, however, little can be said to be local in the sense of referring to a 
particular town or narrowly demarcated place. Moreover, place-connected literature 
has long been referred to as regional literature or regionalism, so we are following 
conventional usage in this regard. 
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authors do not always write about their regions (though they often do), 
but nevertheless their regions claim them. 

Do such claims matter? Regional practices in the consumption of lit- 
erature offers a good case through which to examine the question of 
whether cultural localism is or is not disappearing. Print culture has al- 
ways been associated with breaking down provincialism (Eisenstein 1979). 
More recently, book sales through Amazon.com served as an early warning 
system for the coming of e-commerce. And readers are generally an ed- 
ucated and cosmopolitan lot. So if neither the supply of nor the demand 
for literature is constrained by geography, the presence of a geographic 
influence on literary knowledge and tastes would seem to indicate some 
persistent or emergent cultural regionalism. 

Asking the following questions about the current state of literary re- 
gionalism, and about the reading practices of people who move around 
versus people who stay in place, allows one to examine some of the pro- 
cesses whereby the global and the local, the cosmopolitan and the pro- 
vincial, interact. 

1. Is there a recognized regional literary culture? Specifically, do people 
know about and read the writers from the region in which they live, or 
is there “no sense of place” in people’s literary preferences? 

2. What is the relationship between geographic mobility and cultural 
participation, here measured by familiarity with a wide variety of ca- 
nonical and popular authors? 

3. What is the relationship between geographic mobility and literary 
regionalism, measured by familiarity with authors associated with the 
region of the reader’s current residence? 

Answers to these three questions will suggest patterns of regional cul- 
tural engagement that may be emerging in a highly mobile society. We 
are interested both in the cultural participation of mobile people and in 
the fate of regional literary culture in general, particularly given what 
Giddens calls the “distanciation” between cultural forms of identification 
and geographical place that many see as characteristic of late modernity 
(Giddens 1990). An unusual survey allowed us to explore these questions 
in some detail. 


SURVEY2000 


Our data come from Survey2000, an online survey conducted by the 
National Geographic Society, with sociologist Jim Witte as the principal 
investigator. Of the 40,620 adults from the United States who started the 
survey, 81% completed the base survey and at least one randomly assigned 
cultural module (on literature, music, or food), even though doing so 
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typically took them an hour or more.” Thus the survey, which was online 
for two months in the fall of 1998, has an unusually high number of 
respondents." The data analyzed for this article consisted of those 22,579 
respondents who (1) are currently living in the United States and (2) 
completed the literature module in its entirety. These people—Internet 
users, comfortable with answering questions about literature—are largely 
members of the reading class, people who routinely and comfortably read 
for both work and leisure. (We also want to note that since most people 
would assume that the cosmopolitan “reading class" is less provincial, less 
regionally oriented than nonreaders, the Survey2000 respondents offer 
data that might even: seem to be stacked against our hypothesis of con- 
tinuing cultural regionalism.)" 


? A large and disproportionate amount of the 19% attrition rate-occurred during the 
first two weeks of the survey, when the survey was hosted: by a server that was much 
slower than anticipated. When it was replaced by a faster host server, the attrition 
rate became very small and remained small for the rest of the survey's time online. 
"The NGS Web site 15 well designed, regularly maintained, and attracts approximately 
1.5 million "hits" per month. During the two-month period of data collection, a link 
to the survey was placed on the NGS home page. References to the survey site were 
also published in the NGS's adult and children periodicals, and advertising spots ran 
several times at the end of National Geographic television broadcasts. Beyond the 
direct use of NGS media, extensive use of NGS public relations and community out- 
reach resources extended survey coverage. Publicity was generated over listservs and 
through articles in several magazines and newspapers. For example, over а two-day 
period in which HotWired Magazine provided a direct link to the survey some 2,600 
surveys were initiated, though on average 430 surveys were initiated on each day of 
the life of the survey. Outreach efforts were made to gain participation among indi- 
viduals who were not already online and among those who did not fit the profile of 
the typical National Geographic Web site visitor. These efforts were targeted at groups 
and organizations that represent individuals who were presumed to be less likely to 
be Web users (e.g., rural networks, inner-city halfway houses, senior citizens’ centers, 
and homebound assistance programs). This effort was directed to over 300 groups, 
and a number of these groups put direct links to the survey site on their own Web 
Sites. In addition, over 200 elementary school teachers at a summer geography cur- 
riculum workshop (at least two from each state and each Canadian province) served 
as a pretest group and were encouraged to use the survey as a means to introduce the 
students and parents to the Web. These teachers were provided with curriculum ma- 
terials and access to an online advice forum. As a measure of the success of this effort, 
432 of the North American adult respondents indicated that completing Survey2000 
was the first time that they had used the Internet. Preliminary analyses of respondents! 
host names also indicate clustering of responses at particular addresses (including 
corporate workplaces), indicating a certain snowball character to the sample. Exactly 
how individual respondents came to participate in Survey2000 is unknown; however, 
for Survey2001, a followup study also hosted on the NGS offers some insights as it 
used a technology that was able to track a respondent's path to the survey. Survey2001 
used similar respondent recruitment efforts, and approximately one-third of the re- 
spondents linked from somewhere other than the NGS page (Witte, Amoroso, and 
Howard 2000). 


" Again we are indebted to Richard A. Peterson for pointing this out. 
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Interpreting any Internet survey demands that we consider the question 
of how representative such a survey can be. Survey2000 respondents by 
no means constitute a random sample of the American population, yet 
this does not mean that the survey cannot yield “representative” social 
science data. Traditional survey methodologies typically emphasize ran- 
domness as a means to achieve representativeness. The advantage of 
random sampling is the ability to quantify the extent to which the survey 
does not represent the population. However, random samples are not 
always practical or even achievable, and many forms of social science 
research, including comparative and historical inquiries, ethnographies, 
focus groups, and targeted snowball and convenience sample surveys, 
have relied on approaches to representativeness and generalizability that 
did not begin with a random selection of subjects (Witte and Howard 
2002; Cook 2000). So while Survey2000 cannot match the claims made 
by random surveys in terms of the ability to quantify the confidence with 
which it does not represent the population as a whole, there are still 
reasons to believe it can tell us important things about the social world. 

Cook and Campbell (1979) have outlined an approach to generaliza- 
bility that stands in contrast to the traditionally understood random sam- 
pling model and serves as a methodological guide to our interpretations 
of Survey2000. Under this “quasi-experimental” Proximal Similarity 
Model, results are not generated from a random sample of a targeted 
population. Instead, this model identifies different generalizability con- 
texts and relies on theoretically informed judgments as to which contexts 
are more like the study at hand and which are less so. Since we cannot 
quantify with certainty the nonrepresentativeness of Survey2000 with 
regard to the U.S. population as a whole, we make theoretical claims 
regarding which populations are likely to be more or less similar to 
Survey2000 respondents. According to Cook and Campbell’s Proximal 
Similarity Model, the results of our survey should be generalizable (though 
not in a way that can be quantified definitively) to those persons, places, 
and times that are most like (proximally similar to) our respondents. With 
this aim in mind, Survey2000 explicitly incorporated measures from the 
General Social Survey and other sources to identify how similar our re- 
spondents are to more traditional random surveys of a targeted 
population.” 

Table 1 compares the demographic profile of those adult (age 16 and 


? While the discussion below refers only to demographic categories, the survey also 
used measures of attitudes and values regarding community, the Internet, and cultural 
preferences to measure the gradient of similarity to other random surveys. For a more 
detailed discussion of Survey2000 in terms of methodology and issues of representa- 
tiveness, see Witte et al. (2000), Witte and Howard (2002), and Witte (2003). 
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: ТАВІЕ 1 : 
DEMOGRAPHICS OF SURVEY2000 ADULTS COMPARED WITH THE GENERAL SOCIAL 
SURVEY (1998) AND THE U.S. POPULATION (2000) 
ке є———Є———Є————Є——Є———Є——Є—— 
GENERAL SOCIAL ; 


SURVEY2000 SURVEY 
АП College All College 2000 
VARIABLE Respondents + Respondents + CENSUS 
Sex: 
Male: te и, 49.6 50.4 43.5 470 49.1 
Female ................ айыы 50.4 49.6 56.5 53.0 50.9 
Median age (years)* ............ 38 39 42 43 35.3 
Race: 
Уе. eere ec seus 95.4 . 95.8 79.1 87.4 75.1 
Black: 22. aee Là 1.1 14.1 6.6 12.3 . 
Other о esa ste tos ee d exu 3.3 3.1 6.7 6.0 13.9 
Education: 
Less than high school 
degree ......................... 3.7 Sx 15.2 s 18.4 
High school degree ............. 32.0 s 53.2 u^ 50.0 
Associate's degree .............. 7.5 uis 74 Kid 6.5 
Bachelor’s degree .............. 33.2 58.4 16.9 70.0 16.1 
Graduate degree ................ 23.6 , 41.6 7.3 30.0 9.0 
Region: 
New England ................ 6.2 6.6 5.0 6.6 4.9 
Middle Atlantic .............. 10.4 10.6 15.1 15.1 14.1 
East North Central .......... 14.3 144 17.4 14.8 16.0 
West North Central ......... 6.2 5.9 7.2 5.1 6.8 
South Atlantic ................ 20.2 21.4 18.8 16.5 18.4 
East South Central .......... 44 43 6.7 4.0 6.0 
West South Central .......... 9.3 8.6 10.6 11.7 11.2 
Mountain ..................... &8' 8.6 6.6 8.5 6.5 
18.7 18.3 12.6 17.7 15.3 
9 8 2 
6 5 4 
22,579 2,832 





NOTE. — Values are percentages except where indicated otherwise. Data are drawn from the U.S. Census 
Bureau’s Profiles of General Demographic Characteristics: 2000 Census of Population and Housing, 
United States and Census 2000 Supplementary Survey Summary Tables (Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Economics and Statistical Administration, Bureau of the Census), both authored 
in May 2001 by Donald L. Evans, J. Lee Price, and William G. Barron, Jr. 

* Survey2000 respondents were age 16 and over; younger children completed a different version of 
the survey. The General Social Survey includes adults 18 and over. The census average is for the entire 
population. 

t The census educational data are for adults 25 and over. 


above) Survey2000 respondents who completed all the survey items rel- 
evant to our interests with that of the 1998 GSS and of the population 
in general. It indicates that the Survey2000 respondents who filled out 
the literature module are a bit younger and much whiter than the pop- 
ulation as a whole or than the GSS respondents. They are also much 
more highly educated (and, given their self selection, they also are likely 
to be more comfortable with computers, though significant attempts were 
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.made to reach respondents who were not regular computer users, and 
over 400 North American adult respondents indicated that filling out this 
survey was the first time they had ever used the Internet). For many types 
of sociological investigation these various biases would constitute a major 
problem. Here, however, the focus is on literary knowledge and our desired 
generalizability context is what Griswold (2001) has called “the reading 
class,” so given the strong association between education and reading, the 
selection biases evident in our surveyed population work in our favor. 
We believe that the U.S. adult respondents who completed the Survey2000 
literature module, though not representative of the U.S. population as a 
whole, have the characteristics—highly educated, young, cosmopolitan, 
electronically and socially connected—that are similar to the population 
of U.S. adults who engage the literary world. Therefore the data Sur- 
vey2000 gives us is the best of its kind at present in terms of learning 
about this *reading class," as well as answering the questions we have in 
mind." In order to better ensure this proximal similarity, the analyses we 
present in this article are further limited to those 12,743 respondents who 
had completed at least a four-year college degree, and table 1 describes 
this subset of respondents as well. 

Finally with regard to methodological issues, the bulk of our findings 
hinge on internal comparisons between large subgroups of respondents 
(e.g., persons living in different census regions and people who have 
moved away from their region of origin vs. people who have stayed in 
their region). Although there are certain to be some unknown selection 
biases to our respondents, there is no reason to believe that these biases 
are in any way correlated with the subgroupings by which we make 
comparisons. Bainbridge (1999) has argued that this feature is a particular 
strength of Survey2000 and again allows the findings to be indicative of 
patterns that are likely to exist among those in the U.S. population most 
likely to resemble our respondents, namely the reading class in which we 
are interested. 

One of the purposes of Survey2000 was to examine the differences 
between people who move around a lot and those who stay in place. The 
National Geographic Society had in mind comparing the community at- 
tachments of the two groups, and a number of cultural sociologists were 
interested in seeing if and how mobility affected people's cultural partic- 


н Furthermore, because of the complicated nature of this survey, which utilized com- 
plex skip patterns and which was customized to respondents based on where they 
lived at various points in their lives and other characteristics, this data could not have 
been generated using traditional random sampling procedures reliant upon telephone 
and face-to-face surveys. 

5 All analyses were also conducted using all respondents and controlling for education, 
with no substantive differences in the findings. 
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ipation.' Respondents were asked where they lived at birth and at seven- 
year intervals up to and including their current residence. The authors 
of this article have defined “movers” versus “stayers” by comparing re- 
spondents’ region of current residence with region of birth; for movers 
the two were different, while for stayers they were the same. 

Survey2000 asked a set of questions about regional culture, involving 
food, music, and literature." In the case of literature, respondents who 
got this module were presented with the names of 28 authors. Up to four 
of these were authors from or strongly associated with the state of the 
respondent’s birth, four from where they lived at age 14, four at their 
residence at 21, four from the state of current residence, and four from 
some random other state in which the respondent had lived.'* In addition 
to these, respondents saw four names from a list of “General Authors,” 
writers who are well known but not strongly associated with any one 
state, and the rest were randomly drawn from the entire list of authors. 
For each author respondents indicated whether they had ever heard of 
the author, whether they had read anything by that author, and whether 
they had recommended that author to others. The mean of these cu- 
mulated answers, which respondents indicated on a 0-3 scale, constituted 
the recognition score for each author. Tables A1, A2, and A3 in appendix 
A list the general authors and the authors associated with each state in 
each census region and with Canadian provinces. 

We used multiple methods to identify authors “strongly identified" with 
a state: consultation with various literature professors, perusal of the 


Community attachment is being examined by Barry Wellman and Keith Hampton 
(both at Toronto) and by Jim Witte at Clemson University. Cultural participation is 
being studied by William S. Bainbridge (National Science Foundation), Bonnie Er- 
ickson (Toronto), Richard A. Peterson (Vanderbilt), and Bethany Bryson (Virginia), as 
well as by the authors of this article. 

" Each respondent was presented one of the three culture modules—food, music, or 
literature. After answering those questions, respondents were asked if they wanted to 
go on to the other modules. Of the 40,420 respondents who started the survey, 80.696 
completed the entire base survey plus at least one of the culture modules and 49.6% 
completed all three of the culture modules. There were 22,579 respondents who com- 
pleted the base survey plus the entire literature module. These respondents make up 
our sample, though we further limited them to those with at least a bachelor's degree. 
** This procedure could yield a total of 20 different names. Usually it produced fewer 
than 20 names, however, for two reasons. First, not all states had four or more authors 
associated with the state. If a state had more than four authors, the four were selected 
randomly; if the state had four or fewer, each was used. The list of authors appears 
in app. A, table A2. The second reason that fewer than 20 names might have been 
generated is that generating the maximum number of names would mean (1) that the 
respondent was over 21 and (2) that he or she lived in at least five different states, 
one at birth, one at 14, one at 21, one currently, and a fifth at some other point in his 
or her life. The first of these conditions was not always the case, and the second one 
rarely was. 
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courses on regional literature offered at state universities, bookstores, an- 
thologies, and reference sources, including The Oxford С ompanion to 
American Literature (Hart 1983), The Oxford Illustrated Literary Guide 
to the United States (Ehrlich and Carruth 1982), Encyclopedia of Frontier 
and Western Fiction (Tuska and Piekarski 1983), and the Encyclopedia 
of Southern Culture (Wilson and Ferris 1989). We used general anthologies 
such as The Local Colorists: American Short Stories, 1957-1900 (Simpson 
1960) and the Norton Anthology of Literature by Women (Gilbert and 
Gubar 1985). We also looked at regional and state anthologies such as 
The Literature of the American South (Andrews et al. 1998), Downhome: 
An Anthology of Southern Women Writers (Mee 1995), The Last Best 
Place: A Montana Anthology (Kittredge and Smith 1998), and The Maine 
Reader (Shain and Shain 1990). We consulted Web sites of the state hu- 
manities councils to see which writers were featured. And we asked people 
from the state.? 


THE PERSISTENCE OF PLACE 


We began by asking if there still exists anything like a culture of place. 
Given the familiar pressures toward homogenization, even globalization, 
of culture, do readers have a “sense of place" that influences their literary 
knowledge and preferences??? Given our belief that a relationship between 
culture and place is not disappearing under the impact of globalization 
or world culture, we hypothesized that we would indeed find evidence of 
substantial literary regionalism. Using the nine census regions indicated 


? Opportunism helped: For example when Griswold found herself standing in an 
airport line behind a couple from Boise, she asked them, “Pardon me, but can you tell 
me who are Idaho's best-known writers?" and they both replied, without hesitation, 
“Уои mean aside from Ernest Hemingway?" Hemingway exemplifies another char- 
acteristic of "strong association," which is that several states often "claim" the same 
writer. Using the methods just described, we find that Hemingway is an Illinois writer, 
a Florida writer, an Idaho writer—even Michigan. Zane Grey is claimed by several 
western states, though for Survey2000 he was a Utah writer, and there are other similar 
cases. The nature of the analysis required us to assign a writer to a single state; 
Hemingway is an Idaho writer, not an Illinois writer in Survey2000. This does not 
mean that Idaho's claim is somehow more valid, but it does mean that Idaho respon- 
dents were more likely to see his name. Hemingway and Grey are probably the most 
worrisome cases of assigning a writer with broad appeal to one particular state. Nev- 
ertheless, they are indeed strongly associated with their respective states, especially by 
the people who live in these states, as the airport incident illustrates. The Canadian 
authors were among the larger pool that could have shown up in the randomly selected 
authors. We have not done an analysis of the Canadian respondents. 


29 The term “sense of place" is ubiquitous in discussions of the relationship between 
region and cultural expression, so one editor winked and called his collection of essays 
about the Midwest A Place of Sense (Martone 1988). 
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on the map comprising figure 1, we looked to see which authors were 
among the 30 most widely recognized within each region. Table B1, ap- 
pendix B, shows the authors most recognized by all respondents and by 
the respondents currently residing in each region.”! 

: While there are plenty of writers whose appeal is nationwide, figure 1 
and appendix B both suggest a distinct pattern of readers’ favoring writers 
from or associated with their own regions. Mark Twain is universally 
popular, topping the list in all 11 regions. Some writers appeal chiefly in 
the East, like F. Scott Fitzgerald, while others, like James Michener, are 
primarily Western writers. In New England the number two author is 
Robert Frost, while in the Pacific region number two is John Steinbeck. 
No doubt schools play a role here, with Steinbeck appearing on more 
required reading lists in California than in New Hampshire. (Later in the 
"Dynamic Endurance" section we discuss the role schools play in instilling 
cultural regionalism.) 

Consider the lineups for New England on the one hand and East South 
Central on the other. Twain, Frost, and Hemingway top both lists. In- 
terestingly, Emily Dickinson seems higher in East South Central than in 
New England. Dickinson, a staple of.the American canon, would be 
taught in high schools in both places (we considered her to be a “general” 
author rather than one specifically associated with Massachusetts, al- 
though clearly she is both). Education is not everything, however, for as 
the case of Michener suggests, we find regionalism with popular authors 
as well as with canonical ones. Stephen King and John Grisham are two 
hugely popular writers who would be unlikely to appear on any high 
school curriculum and who might be supposed to transcend any regional 
appeal. Notice, though, that Grisham does not even make the top 10 in 
New England, while he is several notches ahead of King in East South 
Central. 

If we look at individual authors we similarly see literary regionalism. 
Take the example of Garrison Keillor, an author-entertainer who is well- 
known nationally through public radio broadcasting yet who is a region- 
alist in terms of the content of both his writing and his *Prairie Home 
Companion" radio program. The states indicated on the map in figure 2 
gave him recognition scores of 1.6 or higher. This is Garrison Keillor 
country. Like Stephen King, Keillor is more locally specific in his appeal 
than one might have guessed. 

The descriptive data so far suggest that readers do indeed have a “sense 


21 For these comparisons we are excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Hawaii produced flawed 
data because of a programming error. The Alaska data is sound and may be included 
in later analyses, but the relatively small N and the fact that it is the only case where 
a state and region are the same made us decide not to include it here. 
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of place,” in that they tend to favor authors from their own part of the 
country. Is this a case of old-timers holding on, maintaining their roots? 
To answer this we need to assess the relationship between mobility and 
regionalism. We want to look at the effects of mobility, the effects of 
regional variation, and the interactions between the two. 

For purposes of quantitative analyses, the following dependent vari- 
ables were constructed, three indicating overall knowledge of literature 
with the fourth one indicating knowledge of literature particular to region. 

Average score for top 20 authors — АП 252 authors viewed were ranked 
according to their overall mean recognition score (on a scale of 0—3) among 
all respondents who viewed them. The top 20 of these we imagine to be 
the most well-known authors to respondents to this survey. This variable 
is the mean score for those of the top 20 authors viewed by each 
respondent. 

Average score for all authors respondent viewed.—Each respondent 
viewed 28 authors in total, some associated with states they lived in at 
various points in their life and the rest from the list of 31 “General” authors 
not seen as regionally focused and randomly assigned from the total list 
of 252 authors (see details in note 18). This variable is the mean score for 
all 28 authors viewed by each respondent. 

Average score for all general authors—Each respondent was randomly 
assigned some authors from a list of 31 “General” authors who are gen- 
erally well known but not typically tied to any one state. This variable 
is the mean score for those of the 31 General authors that were actually 
viewed by each respondent. 

Average score for all authors from respondent’s region.—Each réspon- 
dent saw a number of authors from the region in which he or she currently 
lives. This variable is the mean score for those authors viewed who come 
from the respondent’s current region of residence. 

We will consider first the more general issue raised in our second ques- 
tion above, the relationship between mobility and familiarity with liter- 
ature. Our hypothesis, following both globalization theory and the older 
distinction between provincials versus cosmopolitans, was that movers 
would be more culturally knowledgeable than stayers. 

Table 2 shows some descriptive data comparing the author recognition 
scores of stayers and movers. (Note that our data here represent bivariate 
relationships that do not control for other factors; multivariate analyses 
will follow.) It suggests that there is something to the provincials/cos- 
mopolitans distinction: people who move around know more about lit- 
erature than people who do not. This is the case whether we are talking 
about the 20 most popular authors, the authors actually viewed, or those 
authors considered “general authors” who are not tightly linked to any 
one region. Table 2 shows that if we look at those respondents who have 
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TABLE 2 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF AUTHORS, MOVERS VERSUS 
STAYERS 
MOBILITY 

AUTHORS Stayers _ Movers 

Top 20 authors ........... 1.9869 2.0307 

(.5872) (.5625) 

All 28 authors viewed ... .6112 . . 46440 

(.3299) (.3289) 

31 general authors ....... 1.0048 | 1.0439 

(.5246) (.5326) 


Моте.— Respondents are Survey2000 participants with a bachelor’s 
degree or more education. The numbers in parentheses are SDs. 


a bachelor's degree or above, for example, we see that movers have slightly 
higher average scores than stayers in all three categories.” So it appears 
that movers know: more about literature than stayers do, but these dif- 
ferences are slight (though statistically significant) and may not hold up 
when multivariate analyses are done.” 

Despite what appears to be movers’ greater literary knowledge overall, 
common sense seems to suggest that stayers would know more about their 
regional culture than movers do. If movers have more literary knowledge 
than stayers, could it be that cultural regionalism is not related to stability 
versus mobility? Assessing this counterintuitive possibility requires a more 
refined analysis, one that takes into account both the main effects of 
mobility and living in different regions and the interaction effects of mov- 
ing into each specific region. In order to do this, additional dependent 
variables were used to measure knowledge of literature ‘particular to each 
region. с 

Table 3 presents y^ results for one-way analyses of variance (ANOVA) 
of the three overall literary knowledge dependent variables—knowledge 


22 We broke respondents into four educational categories: high school diploma or less, 
some college but no bachelor's degree, bachelor's degree only, or more than bachelor's 
degree. For each we looked at the scores given to the top 20 authors, the 28 authors 
actually viewed, and the general authors. In all 12 cases, the movers scored higher 
than the stayers. 

# As we explained earlier, Survey2000 is not a random sample and thus we are tech- 
nically unable to quantify statistical significance because we cannot rely on the claims 
of the central limit theorem. Nevertheless, we conducted traditional tests of statistical 
significance and present them at P « .001 level because we think many of.our readers 
would like to know which of our differences meet these standards and which do not. 
As with all matters statistical, however, we ask our readers to pay attention to the 
substantive differences in our findings without making too much of statistical 
significance. 
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of top 20 authors, of all authors seen, and of authors from the general 
authors list—and the average score for all authors from respondent’s 
current region of residence. Results indicate proportion of explained var- 
iation in the dependent variable explained by key independent variables 
(without controlling for the other independent variables). 

The table shows what we would expect for the three overall literary 
knowledge measures: respondents’ education, self-reported literary 
knowledge, and gender each explain substantive amounts of variation." 
As table 2 suggested, movers may know slightly more about literature 
overall than stayers, although the amount of explained variation is trivial. 
Similarly, there are some regional differences in overall knowledge of 
literature, but again the amount of explained variation is trivial. 

Before turning to the right-hand column of table 3, we should look at 
the mover/stayer issue more closely. We have seen that movers know a 
bit more about literature than stayers. At every educational level, people 
who live in a different region from that of their birth know more authors 
than people who live in the region they were born in; this is the cos- 
mopolitan effect. Common sense suggests, however, that this would not 
be true in the case of regional authors. It seems more likely that people 
who have stayed in some place are more deeply steeped in its local culture 
than people who have arrived more recently. 

This deep-roots theory, believed by just about everyone, may be mis- 
taken. Survey2000 stayers do indeed know more about authors from their 
birth regions than do movers, but the difference for knowledge about 
authors from their current region all but disappears. And if we look at 
the level of state rather than region, movers seem largely to catch up with 
stayers. 

Table 4 shows that stayers know almost as much about authors from 
the state they were born in or lived in at early ages as they do about 


* The x for education is small because these analyses are limited to those respondents 
with a bachelor's degree or more. Thus they test the difference between those with a 
bachelor's degree and those with a graduate degree. When all respondents are included, 
education explains roughly 4.5% of the variation in the three measures of overall 
literary knowledge and less than 396 of the variation in recognition of one's own 
region's authors. 

2 Movers had a recognition score of .6020 of authors from their birth region, while 
stayers had a score of .6342. The difference narrows when we look at recognition 
scores for current region, which is .6249 for movers, only slightly lower than the .6342 
of the stayers. This fails to control for the overall popularity of each author seen by 
each respondent, however, and thus cannot be seen as definitive. We correct for this 
in the multivariate analyses below. 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN STATE AUTHOR RECOGNITION SCORES FOR 
STAYERS AND MOVERS 











RESPONDENT’S = Моннар 
АСЕ Stayers Movers 

Birth .......... 7586 .6645 
(.6691) (.6290) 

Аре 14 ........ ‚7730 ‚7134 
(.6800) (.6464) 

Age 21 ........ 1529 .7168 
(.6761) (6512) 

Current ....... .7832 .7461 
(6817) (.6971) 





NOTE.— Respondents are Survey2000 participants with 
a bachelor's degree or more education. The four time points 
under "age" indicate when respondent lived in the state he 
or she claimed. Numbers in parentheses are SDs. 


authors from their current state." This is hardly surprising, for they may 
be still living in the same state." For movers, on the other hand, the birth 
state is (by definition) located in a different region from their state of 
current residence. While movers know considerably less about the literary 
culture of the state in which they were born than stayers do (.6645 vs. 
7586), the knowledge gap narrows if we look at the state in which they 
now live (.7461 vs. .7832). In other words, movers are not much different 
from stayers, despite their lack of local roots. 

Turning again to table 3, we see that the ANOVA results for regional 
literary knowledge are different from the results for the three overall 
literary knowledge variables. Though education, self-reported literary 
knowledge, and sex still explain substantive amounts of the variation in 
respondents! recognition of authors from their region of current residence, 
these variables are not as important as they were in explaining variation 
in recognition of authors overall. In contrast, the region in which a re- 
spondent currently lives explains over 4% of the variation in recognition 
of authors from the respondent's region. This indicates that though re- 
gional differences account for very little in explaining overall knowledge 
of literature, regional differences are very important in explaining knowl- 
edge of regional literature. Note also that the differences between movers 


26 Because state authors vary considerably with regard to how well known they are 
more broadly, this analysis should also not be seen as definitive but merely as suggesting 
that the deep-roots theory may not hold. 

2 For stayers, the birth state is within the same region as the state they currently live 
in, but it may or may not be the same state. 
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and stayers remain small and trivial when it comes to explaining variation 
in recognition of one’s own regional authors. This also suggests that the 
deep-roots theory may be mistaken. i 

Yet not all regions are likely to be the same in terms of recognizing 
their own authors and in terms of movers catching up to stayers. Table 
5 gives the mean recognition scores for each region's set of authors (and 
for all 28 authors viewed by each respondent) broken down by respondents 
living in each region. It seems to indicate four general patterns: (1) re- 
spondents living in a region seem to recognize their own authors тйоге 
often than respondents living outside the region, (2) some regions seem 
to recognize their own authors better than others, (3) some regions’ authors 
are more well known across the country than others are, and (4) some 
regions seem to know more about all literature than do others (We will 
return to this table below). | 

By itself, this table is incomplete and misleading in two ways. It fails 
to control for other factors and it fails to address the questions of mobility. 
For these reasons, multivariate regressions were done for each region’s 
set of authors. The following independent variables are used as predictors 
of author recognition: 

Popularity control.—Since each respondent saw a different set of au- 
thors, the popularity control averages together the mean scores for each 
author presented to the respondent that were given to each author by all 
respondents overall. For instance, if respondent “Jane” saw six authors 
from New England, the overall mean recognition scores for each of those 
six authors (as scored by all respondents who viewed them) are averaged 
together to create this control. This control functions as an expected fa- 
miliarity level that each respondent should have with his or her set of 
authors viewed. Thus, the effects noted for the other independent vari- 
ables are net of the overall popularity of each author from each region. 

Sex.—This is dummy coded, with males as the omitted category. 

Age.—This is measured in absolute number of years lived. 

Education.—Since we limited our analyses to the college educated, this 
is a dummy variable for having a graduate degree, with those with a 
bachelor’s degree as the omitted category. 

Average score for all general authovs.—This is used as a proxy for 
respondent's general knowledge of literature, not specific to region.?? 


28 All regressions were also done without limiting respondents to those with a bachelor's 
degree. This led to education's explaining much more variation in recognition of re- 
gional authors but did not substantively change any of the other findings at all. 

?? This measure does not overlap at all with the regional authors because authors were 
either assigned to a particular state or to the list of general authors, never to both. АП 
regressions were also done using respondent's self-reported knowledge of literature 
and this did not alter any of the substantive findings at all. 
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Netters.—A dichotomous variable was created indicating persons who 
had used the Internet regularly for longer than two years at the time of 
taking the survey. Using the Internet for longer than two years prior to 
the time the survey was online would mean that it was being regularly 
used at a time when Internet service providers were not widely available 
in one’s home. Thus, these respondents are considered to be early adopters 
of the Internet and likely to be knowledgeable and heavy Internet users. 
This variable is dummy coded with those who did not use the Internet 
for longer than two years prior to the survey as the omitted category. 

Movers.—A dichotomous variable was created indicating respondents 
who at the time of the survey reported living in a region other than the 
region of their birth. These “movers” are opposed to “stayers,” who re- 
ported currently living in the same region as the region of their birth. 
This variable is dummy coded with stayers as the omitted category. 

Region of current residence —This multichotomous variable refers to 
the region in which respondents reported that they were currently residing. 
It is zero-effect coded with Alaska as the omitted category. The zero-effect 
coding of this variable means that coefficients refer to differences relative 
to the mean of the means of all regions, not differences relative to Alaska. 

Moving into region.—This is an interaction term for being a mover 
and living in the particular region of interest. 

These regressions allow us to answer several important questions. Does 
region matter in terms of recognizing authors? If so, how? And what is 
the role of mobility? We hypothesize that respondents living in a region 
will recognize their own authors more than those living in other regions 
(the “regionalism” hypothesis). With regard to mobility, we can specify a 
few different hypotheses to be tested by these regressions. First, we hy- 
pothesize a cosmopolitan effect of moving in general. We suspect that 
movers will know more about authors in general, regardless of where 
they’ve moved from or where they’ve moved to, and regardless of what 
region the authors are identified with (the “cosmopolitan” hypothesis). 
Second, we can test competing hypotheses regarding the differences be- 
tween movers and stayers within the region of interest. On the one hand 
is the “deep-roots” hypothesis, which states that movers may know more 
about authors in general than do stayers, but stayers will know more 
about their own region’s authors than the movers into the region will. 
On the other hand, movers may catch up to stayers or even surpass them 
when it comes to knowledge of local regional authors. In this way, movers 
act like cowbirds, parasitic birds that invade the nests of other birds and 
make themselves at home there (thus, this is the “cowbirds” hypothesis). 

Table 6 reports regression coefficients for regressions of each of the 
regional dependent variables, namely each respondent’s mean recognition 
score for authors associated with each of the census regions (as well as 
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the mean recognition score for all 28 authors viewed by each respondent). 
Also reported in table 6 is the amount of variation explained by all the 
variables together. 

In terms of the variables usually associated with reading, table 6 shows 
few surprises. General knowledge of literature is strongly positively as- 
sociated with regional literary knowledge. Having a graduate degree and 
being female generally increases literary knowledge, though many of these 
differences are trivial.*° And older adults know consistently more than 
younger ones. More surprisingly, our data generally show a small but 
positive association between familiarity with the Internet (*Netters") and 
knowledge of regional authors. 

The most striking finding in table 6 is that respondents who live in 
any region definitively recognize the authors from that region significantly 
more than respondents who live outside the region. The regionalism hy- 
pothesis is strongly supported. 

Disentangling the mobility hypotheses are a bit more difficult because 
it necessitates taking into account both the interaction and additive co- 
efficients. The additive regression coefficient for the “Movers” variable 
refers to the difference between movers and stayers who do not live in 
the region of interest. Thus, it is a good test of the cosmopolitan hypothesis. 
Movers who do not live in the region do generally know more than stayers 
who do not live in the region. Though these differences are small, they 
do support the cosmopolitan hypotheses. 

Assessing the deep-roots and cowbirds hypotheses (which can be seen 
as on a continuum depending on the gradient of how much movers into 
a region catch up to those who were born there and live there currently) 
is achieved by adding the “Movers” additive coefficient to the “Moving 
into Region" interaction coefficient (e.g., respondents who moved into New 
England have average recognition scores for New England authors that 
are .05731 lower than those born there who still live there; movers into 
the mid-Atlantic region are .01612 higher than stayers, etc.). This yields 
three different groups of regions, different from each other only by gra- 
dient of the difference between movers and stayers who both live in the 
region currently. (1) In the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and 
Pacific regions, there are virtually no differences between movers and 
stayers who live in those regions when it comes to recognizing authors 


30 Though many of these educational effects are small and trivial, when these regres- 
sions were done without limiting respondents to the college-educated, education was 
a very strong positive predictor, though usually not as strong as was living in the 
region. 
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associated with those regions.?' These are clear “cowbirds” regions. Movers 
catch up to stayers or surpass them. (2) Movers into New England and 
West North Central lag slightly behind those born there in recognizing 
their regional authors, though these differences are still not statistically 
significant.” These are cowbirds regions where the movers nearly catch 
up to stayers. (3) The three southern regions (South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central) and Mountain fall somewhere between 
cowbirds and deep-roots theories. Movers into these regions lag behind 
those born there and still living there in their recognition of their regional 
authors,? yet movers into these regions still recognize their regional au- 
thors significantly better than both movers and stayers who live outside 
their region. 

In sum, table 6 confirms strongly and definitively that living in the 
region matters considerably. People are much more likely to recognize 
authors from a region if they live there, and this is the case for all nine 
regions. Regional culture endures. Moving in general seems to enhance 
the likelihood of knowing all authors slightly. We take this to support the 
cosmopolitan effect: movers know more about all authors, even region- 
alists. For any specific region, people born there initially know more about 
the local authors than newcomers do. This is hardly surprising; the sur- 
prise is that in five out of nine regions, the newcomers catch up completely 
or almost completely, and in the remaining four regions they are not too 
far behind. Deep roots matter, but people are cultural cowbirds as well. 


COSMOPOLITANS AND COWBIRDS 


Movers usually know about as much about tbe literature of the region 
they currently live in as the people who have always lived there do. There 
are two likely explanations for this. One is that movers are cosmopolitans, 
people whose travels have made them more knowledgeable about every- 
thing. The second is that movers are cowbirds, people who come in and 
absorb the cultural characteristics of their new homes, just as cowbirds 
infiltrate and thrive in the nests made by other birds. These two possi- 
bilities are not mutually exclusive. 

Movers as a whole do seem to be cosmopolitans. They are somewhat 


?! Mid-Atlantic movers аге .01612 points higher. East North Central movers are .01995 
points lower. Pacific movers are .01867 points lower. 

? New England movers are .05731 points lower. West North Central movers are .0892 
points lower. 

33 South Atlantic movers are .10964 points lower. East South Central movers are .10614 
points lower. West South Central movers are .12821 points lower. Mountain movers 
are .12668 points lower. 
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more educated than stayers.** Even holding education constant, they seem 
to pick up cultural savvy with each move. Аз table 4 shows, stayers do 
not show any pattern of cultural acquisition, while movers seem to acquire 
more knowledge of their local literatures as they age. They are exposed 
to more cultural influences, in other words, and some of them stick. At 
the same time, the cosmopolitanism of movers is rather weak and very 
general, so it cannot explain the variation between particular regions and 
states. 

In some cases movers act like cultural cowbirds as well. They move 
right into the new nest, make themselves at home, and flourish on the 
cultural nourishment surrounding them in that place. Developing a local 
literary knowledge, they catch up with the stayers. At the regional level, 
as we saw in table 6, this happens in five out of nine regions. 

The cowbird effect can operate at the state level as well. Consider 
Maine, which has an unusually strong literary culture (Griswold and 
Engelstad 1998). Movers currently living in Maine have roughly the same 
knowledge of regional (New England) authors as stayers.? But when we 
look at their knowledge of Maine authors, as shown in table 7, we see 
that movers know as much about the state's authors as native Mainers 
do. And this does not seem to be just because these movers are cos- 
mopolitans; they do not know much about the authors from their birth 
states and they know less about the authors from where tbey lived in 
their youth then they do about the authors from Maine, where they live 
now. In other words, they have operated as cultural cowbirds, moving 
into a new cultural region and developing a knowledge of the local literary 
world that equals that of the lifelong residents. 

The case of Maine raises the possibility that in some states, just as in 
some regions, newcomers make themselves at home culturally by catching 
up with natives? knowledge of the local writers. Migrating birds, in other 
words, act like cowbirds. А state-by-state comparison of state-level stay- 
ers’ and movers’ recognition scores bears this out. Slight differences be- 
tween the recognition scores, lack of proper controls, and in some cases 
small numbers of cases caution one from drawing conclusions about in- 


3* The mean education score for movers was 5.60 (N = 10,074), while for stayers it 
was 5.00 (V = 11,215). 

35 Of current Maine residents with a bachelor's degree or higher, movers have a New 
England authors recognition score of .9917, while the score for stayers is 1.0713. 

36 Recall that “stayer” and “mover” refer to region, not state, so the numbers change 
even for the stayers since some stayers have moved to different states in their home 
regions. For both movers and stayers we see a dip at age 21. We suspect that this 
results from people who reside in a state during college years (e.g., in the case of a 
regional stayer, the student from Massachusetts who attends Bowdoin College in 
Maine) but do not absorb the state's local literary culture. 
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TABLE 7 
AVERAGE STATE AUTHOR RECOGNITION SCORES 
FOR STAYERS AND MOVERS CURRENTLY LIVING 


IN MAINE 

RESPONDENT’S II Ms 
AGE Stayers Movers 
Birth .......... 1.1158 .6690 
(.5415) (.6340) 

Age 14 ........ 1.0103 .8938 
(.5372) (.5773) 

Age 21 ........ -9113 8922 
(.6148) (.6409) 

Current ....... 1.1486 1.1389 
(.6825) (.6137) 


NoTE.— Respondents are Survey2000 participants with 
a bachelor's degree or more education. The four time points 
under "age" indicate when respondent lived in the state he 
or she claimed. Numbers in parentheses are SDs. 


dividual states, but we can say this: In most regions (New England, Mid- 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South Atlantic, Pacific 
and Alaska) around half of the states have educated movers who know 
more about the state's authors than educated stayers do. Movers are not 
just catching up with stayers but may even be passing them. The excep- 
tions are West South Central, Mountain, and East South Central, where 
the movers don't seem as inclined to catch up. 

How do the different regions compare with one another in terms of 
their literary cultures? If movers are cosmopolitans, when do they go 
further and become literary cowbirds, culturally at home and as local as 
the locals, and where does this fail to happen? We are going to look at 
this on a regional basis, comparing the regions in terms of their movers' 
and stayers’ knowledge of regional authors. 

In order to compare regions, we must first take account of the fact that 
some regions have produced better-known authors than others. Recall the 
large number of New England authors on the top 10 lists. So pulling 
together what we learned from tables 5 and 6, we have examined the 
regions to see (1) how widely recognized their authors are and (2) how 
recognized they are by the residents of the region in question. 

The data from table 5 suggest that West North Central and New Eng- 
land are the regions with the best-known authors, and in both of these 
cases the residents know their authors extremely well. The next tier of 
regions, whose authors are fairly well known, includes East South Central, 
West South Central, and Pacific. The latter two of these follow the pattern 
of West North Central and New England: the residents know their authors 
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considerably better than nonresidents do. East South Central appears 
anomalous in table 5, for the residents seem to know their region’s authors 
not more but actually less than nonresidents do. This is corrected in table 
6 where the addition of the popularity control reveals that East South 
Central residents do in fact know their region’s authors better than non- 
residents." The third tier—Middle Atlantic, East North Central, South 
Atlantic, and Mountain—includes those regions whose authors are least 
well known overall? Despite their relative obscurity, however, the 
regions! residents know them considerably better than outsiders do. 


DYNAMIC ENDURANCE 


Literary regionalism is alive and well. Indeed, residential mobility, one 
of the dynamic processes that has been thought to erode regionalism, may 
actually be strengthening it. Many institutions—including libraries, fes- 
tivals, state humanities councils, local author associations, state “Centers 
for the Book," but especially schools—function to reproduce the associ- 
ation between literature and a particular place. 

Some insight about how literary regionalism reproduces comes from 
looking at young people. Children learn the connection between place 
and literature at school. All states require that their students be taught 
their state's history in either late primary school or middle school, and 
teachers will frequently pursue “language arts" and history objectives in 
tandem. For example, according to the Arizona Department of Educa- 
tion's social studies standards, fourth- and fifth-grade students focus on 
Arizona and are expected to 


describe the economic, social, and political life in the Arizona Territory and 
the legacy of various cultural groups to modern Arizona, with emphasis 
on: how Arizona became a part of the United States through the Mexican 
Cession and the Gadsden Purchase; the conflict of cultures that occurred 
between newcomers and Arizona Indian groups, including the Indian Wars; 
the lives and contributions of various cultural and ethnic groups, including 
American Indians, Hispanics, and newcomers from the United States and 
other parts of the world; the importance and contributions of various oc- 


? Recall that not all respondents saw the same set of authors from each region, and 
living in the region makes one inclined to see more authors from that region. What 
happened with East South Central was that nonresidents saw fewer East South Central 
authors and thus the impact of some of their more well-known authors (such as William 
Faulkner and Tennessee Williams) inflated their averages. East South Central residents 
who saw many more authors from this region did not have the benefit of such inflation. 
This problem is corrected in the multivariate regressions in table 6 through the *Pop- 
ularity Control” variable. 


38 Alaska is even lower, although we are not including it in the comparisons. 
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cupations to the growing Arizona communities, including soldiers (Buffalo 
soldiers), miners, merchants, freighters, homemakers, ranchers, cowboys, 
farmers, and railroad workers.” 


The emphasis on southwest history continues in the middle and high 
school standards, which stipulate a more complex understanding of the 
western expansion and (among other things) its impact on Native 
Americans. 

The Arizona Department of Education does not select the actual books; 
states almost never mandate particular titles, which are chosen by districts 
or individual teachers. Since certain works of fiction reinforce history 
lessons while achieving reading goals as well, however, Arizona teachers 
or districts often will select a book like Scott O’Dell’s Sing Down the 
Moon (1970). This children’s classic tells of the 1860 relocation of the 
Navajo from Canyon de Chelly in Arizona to Fort Sumner in New Mexico 
as seen through the eyes of a 14-year-old girl. Sing Down the Moon was 
a New York Times Outstanding Book of the Year, is available in multiple 
editions, and appeals to diversity-minded educators. Furthermore, it is 
featured in a resource book put out by Scholastic for middle school teach- 
ers, 35 Best Books for Teaching U.S. Regions: Using Fiction to Help 
Students Explore the Geography, History, and Cultures of the Seven U.S. 
Regions—and Link Literature to Social Studies (Buzzeo and Kurtz 2002). 
As the subtitle suggests, many teachers and school districts, making in- 
dependent choices, do chose and use fiction in this way. Younger students 
may find G Is for Grand Canyon: An Arizona Alphabet (Gowan and Larson 
2002) in their classrooms, while high school English teachers and librar- 
ians may steer them to Barbara Kingsolver’s The Bean Trees or to Named 
in Stone and Sky: An Arizona Anthology (McNamee 1993). The Arizona 
example demonstrates one way that students learn to associate their state 
or region with works of literature. 

But does such instruction actually take hold? A separate module of 
Survey 2000 was given to children, ages 12—16. Children saw a list of 10 
books. Unlike in the adult survey, they all saw the same list, and they 
saw titles, not authors. They indicated whether or not they had heard of 
or read each of the titles. Thus we have recognition scores comparable 
to those of the adult respondents. 

Of the 10 books, we considered five to be clearly and unambiguously 
regional in that they were set in and emphasized the way of life in a 
particular region. These were Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremain (Massa- 


*? Arizona Department of Education. Social Studies Standards. “Standard 1: History.” 
Taken from http://www.ade.state.az.us/standards/sstudies/standard.1.asp. 


% G Is for Grand Canyon (Gowan and Larson 2002) is part of the “Alphabet Series” 
available for many states. 
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chusetts, New England), Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House on the Prai- 
rie (Kansas, West North Central), Scott O’Dell’s Carlotta (California, 
Pacific), Gary Paulsen’s Canyons (New Mexico, Mountain), and Harper 
Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird (Alabama, East South Central). We looked 
to see which regions had the highest recognition scores for each book, 
hypothesizing that no matter how well known the book was overall, 
regional books would be especially well known in their home regions. 

This hypothesis—youth from a particular region knowing the children’s 
classics of their region especially well—was borne out in four out of the 
five cases. As table 8 shows, young people do seem to be absorbing the 
regional literature appropriate to their age. The exception was 10 Kill a 
Mockingbird, which is read more by our West Coast respondents than 
by those from its home region of the East South Central (its author, Harper 
Lee, was from Alabama and the story takes place there). And while the 
second place in recognition did go to East South Central, the adjacent 
southern region (West South Central) was dead last. While fragmentary, 
this evidence together with the data on movers suggests the possibility 
that the new southerners of the New South—those who are moving there 
and those who have been born there in recent years—may not be the 
regionalists that their predecessors and parents have been. But outsiders 
(Californians) know southern writers, and teach their children. 

Overall, it seems clear that regional culture endures in America, despite 
mobility, despite homogenization, despite electronic media, despite 
swatches of sprawl, despite globalization, and despite the peculiarities of 
each region. It is being reproduced internally, as regions indoctrinate new- 
comers into the local literary traditions; this is just what localization theory 
would predict. It is also being reproduced externally, as in the cases of 
the paradoxical regionalism where outsiders know the regional writers 
almost as well as the insiders do. 

Can such regionalism be considered authentic? Cultural history, like 
all history, is as much a matter of what to forget as of what to remember, 
so there is no question that today’s regionalism is selective (Lowenthal 
1985). In this respect it is indeed a hybrid, produced and reproduced by 
cowbirds as well as by locals, although we suspect that something like 
this has always been the case. It is also a product of movement, a result 


4 А sixth, Huckleberry Finn, might also be associated with West North Central because 
of Twain, although we doubted if this would be much of a factor, since much of the 
story takes place outside of that region, in fact in the South. As it happens, Huckleberry 
Finn has its highest recognition rate in the Pacific region. Ramona the Pest takes place 
in the Pacific Northwest, but this is a minor theme and we did not expect much 
regional variation; nor did we expect much from Catcher in the Rye, which takes place 
around New York. We also had two series, Goosebumps and American Girl, which 
take place all over and thus are not associated with particular places. 
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TABLE 8 
RECOGNITION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, BY READERS’ REGION 


Little House Johnny To Killa 


on the Prairie Tremain Carlotta Canyons Mockingbird 
New England ........... 1.41 77% .32 41 91 
Middle Atlantic ......... 1.29 48 27 32 81 
East North Central .... 1.35 41 25 39 .84 
West North Central .... 1.44* 64 28 43 81 
South Atlantic .......... 1.31 57 .28 .36 .91 
East South Central ..... 1.39 74 .19 .35 .95 
West South Central .... 1.33 42 28 42 77 
Mountain ................ 1.38 55 32 44* 89 
Pacific ses 141 .64 .36* 43 1.03* 


* Highest recognition score for title. 


of dynamic rather than static populations. People moving into an area 
do not live out of their suitcases, culturally speaking. In most cases they 
settle in, they make themselves at home, they become regionalists. Being 
a knowledgeable local is not at the opposite pole from being a cosmo- 
politan, as the old dichotomy had it. Instead, attaining local cultural 
knowledge is one of the ways people demonstrate their cosmopolitanism. 

In this sense we might say that regionalism itself is a requirement for 
and consequence of participating in world culture. Identities are more a 
matter of choice than they traditionally were, but that does not mean they 
are any less important.” For some, regionalism is a matter of habit, for 
others a matter of conviction. Just as people may decide to celebrate their 
ethnicity or their national background, many choose to celebrate their 
place, be it ancestral or new. The practices guided by such implicit de- 
cisions and such habits—practices including what books to buy, to read, 
to teach, to talk about, to remember—are the ongoing and dynamic pro- 
cesses that maintain and recreate enduring regional cultures. 


4 Sociologists have drawn increasing attention to ethnic identities as matters of in- 
dividual or group choice; see, e.g., Waters (1990) and Patterson (1979). 
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APPENDIX A 


Authors from Survey2000 


TABLE Al 
WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN WRITERS Мот ASSOCIATED WITH A SPECIFIC STATE 








General Authors 





James Baldwin John Grisham Joyce Carol Oates 
Russell Banks | Robert Heinlein Marge Piercy 

Mary Higgins Clark John Irving Annie Proulx 
Stephen Crane Jan Karon Anna Quindlan 

Pat Conroy Jack Kerouac Nora Roberts 
Robertson Davies Stephen King Anne Rivers Siddons 
Emily Dickinson Dean Koontz Danielle Steel 

Joy Fielding Louis L’Amour Alice Walker 

Е. Scott Fitzgerald Herman Melville Edith Wharton 
Allen Ginsberg Frank Norris Richard Wright 


ЕМА РАИ a Е le d 

МотЕ.— оте of these writers are associated with a large region—e.g., Louis L'Amour and “the West.” 
Some do in fact write about a certain territory—e.g., John Grisham sets most of his legal thrillers in 
Memphis or Mississippi, and Stephen King sets many of his works in Maine. They are on this list either 
because they are not strongly associated with any one state or because their fame or popularity is such 
that we expected that their state association was probably irrelevant. 
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ТАВГЕ А2 


AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH STATES, BY REGION 


ee 





Region 


Authors 





New England: 
Maine 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
Mid-Atlantic: 

New York 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central: 
Ohio 


Indiana 
Illinois 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 
Towa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


East South Central: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Alabama 
Mississippi 

West South Central: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Sarah Orne Jewett, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Tim Sample, R. P. T. Coffin 

Alice Brown, Celia Thaxter, Robert Frost 

Rowland Evans Robinson, Robert Newton Peck 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry David Thoreau, Henry Adams, Rob- 
ert B. Parker, Anne Bradstreet 

A. J. Liebling, Roger Williams, Avi, H. P. Lovecraft 

Wallace Stevens, Rose Terry Cooke 


Washington Irving, Jay McInerney, Richard Russo, Philander 
Deming, Tama Janowitz, O. Henry, Brander Matthews, H. C. 
Bunner, Harold Frederic 

Joyce Kilmer, William Carlos Williams 

John Edgar Wideman, K. C. Constantine, Charles Brockden 
Brown 


Sherwood Anderson, Toni Morrison, Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, Constance Fenimore Woolson 

Booth Tarkinton, Edward Eggleston, James Whitcomb Riley 

Carl Sandberg, William Maxwell, Sara Paretsky, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Joseph Kirkland, David Mamet, John Hay, Gwendolyn 
Brooks 

Elmore Leonard, Charles Baxter 

Hamlin Garland, Zona Gale 


Garrison Keillor, Sinclair Lewis 

Jane Smiley, Bess Streeter Aldrich 

Mark Twain, Richard E. Brown, 

Era Bell Thompson, Larry Woiwode 

Frederick Manfred, Ole Rolvaag, Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Willa Cather, Wright Morris 

Ed (E. W.) Howe, Hendle Rumbaut 


Frank Dale, Jennifer Ackerman, David J. Seibold 

John Barth, H. L. Mencken, Anne Tyler 

Ward Just, Margaret Truman, Marcella Comes Winslow 

Thomas Nelson Page, John Pendleton Kennedy 

Mary Lee Settle, Denise Giardina 

Charles W. Chesnutt, Jim McCorkle, Thomas Wolfe 

Blanche McCrary Boyd, Dorothy Allison 

Flannery O’Connor, Joel Chandler Harris, Margaret Mitchell, 
Carson McCullers 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, John D. MacDonald, Zora Neale Hur- 
ston, Bob Shacochis 


Robert Penn Warren, Wendell Berry, John Fox, Jr. 

John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Mary N. Murfree (pseud. 
Charles Egbert Craddock) 

Mary Ward Brown, Julia Fields 

William Faulkner, Tennessee Williams, Eudora Welty 


Henry Dumas, Joan Hess 


Kate Chopin, George Washington Cable, Anne Rice 
Will Rogers, Rilla Askew 
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Texas Larry McMurtry, Molly Ivins, Cormac McCarthy, Benjamin 
Franklin Capps, Frank Kea, L. Frank Dobie 














Mountain: 
Montana Peter Bowen, Norman Maclean, Ivan Doig, A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
Idaho Ernest Hemingway, James H. Maguire 
Wyoming Gretel Erlich, Mary O’Hara, Ron Franscell 
Colorado Helen Hunt Jackson, Gene Amole, Sanora Babb 
New Mexico Tony Hillerman, S. Omar Barker, Mary Austin, Leslie Marmon 
Silko 
Arizona Alfred Henry Lewis, Barbara Kingsolver 
Utah Edward Abbey, Zane Grey, Bernard De Voto, Terry Templeton 
Williams 
Nevada Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
Pacific 
Washington Earl Emerson, David Guterson 
Oregon Francis Parkman, Jr., Don Berry, Elizabeth Woody 
California Wallace Stegner, John Steinbeck, Jack London, Ernest J. Finney, 
Ross MacDonald, Bret Harte, Raymond Chandler, Armistad 
Maupin, Joaquin Miller 
Alaska Robert W. Service, John Haines, Rex Beach 
Hawaii Joseph Joel Keith, James Michener, Cathy Song 
TABLE A3 
CANADIAN AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH SPECIFIC PROVINCES 
Region Author 
Alberta (Prairie) Robert Kroetsch, Rosemary Aubert, Joan Clark, W. P. Kinsella 
British Columbia Jack Hodgins, Ethel Wilson, Sheila Watson, Emily Carr, Daphne 
Marlatt, George Bowering, Sky Lee 
Manitoba Margaret Laurence, F. P. Grove, Martha Ostenso, Adele Wiseman, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, W. D. Valgardson, Dorothy Livesay 
New Brunswick (Maritimes) David Adams Richards, Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, Al- 
den Nowlan 
Newfoundland (Maritimes) David MacFarlane, E. J. Pratt, Farley Mowat, Percy Janes, Mar- 
garet Duley 
Northwest Territories Alison Gordon 
Nova Scotia (Maritimes) Ernest Buckler, Hugh MacLennan, Alistair MacLeod, Thomas 
Raddall, Sheldon Currie 
Ontario Margaret Atwood, Michael Ondaatje, Russell Smith, Jane Urqu- 
hart, Al Purdy, Patrick Slater, James Reaney, Morley Torgov, 
Eric Wright, Marian Engel, Medora Sale, Ted Wood, Fred 
Bodworth 
Prince Edward Islands Lucy Maude Montgomery, Milton Acorn 
(Maritimes) 
Quebec (writers in English) Mordecai Richler, Carol Epstein, A. M. Klein, F. R. Scott, Gweth- 
alyn Graham 
Saskatchewan (Prairie) W. O. Mitchell, Rudy Wiebe, Lorna Crozier, Guy Vanderhaeghe, 
Sinclair Ross, Fred Wah, John Newlove 
Yukon Territory Jack London, Robert Service, Pierre Breton 


NoTE.— We are grateful to Russell Brown and Bonnie Erickson, at the University of Toronto, for their 
help in compiling these lists. 
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This article proposes that competition among ideologies can be un- 
derstood and modeled as an ecology of organizations. It presents a 
theory of ideological competition among organizations that predicts 
that competition is strongest among ideologically adjacent organi- 
zations—those too different ideologically to enjoy esprit de corps 
but similar enough to vie for the same base of support. Such com- 
petition, the article argues, involves contention over identity, fa- 
voring organizations that maintain a distinct ideological position. 
These ideas are investigated by reference to qualitative and quan- 
titative data from Viennese newspapers over the period 1918 to 1938, 
a period of considerable social and political change in Vienna. The 
quantitative evidence is obtained by estimating ecological models 
of organizational failure and growth. There is also qualitative evi- 
dence that actors from various ideological perspectives engaged in 
strategic framing activity. 


It is well documented that formal organizations affect social change, both 
by advocating new ideological agendas and by defending the status quo. 
Of course, political and social advocacy is the explicit goal of some or- 
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ganizations, such as political parties, labor unions, and social movement 
organizations (Snyder and Tilly 1972; McCarthy and Zald 1977; Simons 
and Ingram 2000). More broadly, social and political outcomes are shaped 
by various organizations even when this is not their formal reason for 
being, as when profit-oriented business firms influence political outcomes 
or when newspapers shape public opinion. In any case, the particular 
agenda advocated by a given organization depends on its ideology, or “the 
belief system shared by the members of a collectivity” (Parsons 1951, p. 
331). The more that a given ideological position is mobilized by formal 
organizations, the more likely this position is to prevail in struggles with 
competing ideologies (Tilly 1978). As Selznick (1960, p. 10) observes, “Ide- 
ology, to be translated into power, requires organization.” 

To understand processes of social and political change, then, we may 
want to begin by understanding the struggle among organizations ad- 
vocating different ideologies (Carroll and Huo 1988; Simons and Ingram 
1997). It is not uncommon for descriptions of social change to feature 
ongoing struggles between competing ideologies, but the importance of 
formal organizations to these struggles often is downplayed or ignored 
altogether (e.g., Polanyi 1944; Moore 1966). Given this importance of 
formal organizations, we think that there is much to be learned by study- 
ing ideological struggle as a competition among organizations of different 
ideologies—as in Weber’s (1946) study of competition among organized 
religious sects. In short, the ecology of ideologies we observe in the ag- 
gregate may correspond to an underlying—and analyzable—ecology of 
organizations. 

The purpose of this article is to advance a theory of ideological com- 
petition among organizations. Our model departs from the prevailing 
approach to studying competition among organizations, where competi- 
tion is predicted to be strongest among organizations that are most similar. 
Following Ingram and Simons (2000), we argue that ideological compe- 
tition among organizations can be accentuated by differences. Among 
organizations advocating rival ideologies, contests erupt over the alle- 
giance of supporters and the backing of important social institutions—as 
documented, for instance, in Selznick’s (1960) study of the Bolshevik party 
(see also Rothschild and Whitt 1986). Our theory highlights the importance 
of identity claims in these ideological contests. Relatively minor ideological 
differences between organizations, we argue, are likely to trigger severe 
rivalry as organizations attempt to reinforce their own identity claims and 
deny those of neighboring “imposters” or “extremists.” Consequently, al- 
though the rhetoric of ideological struggle typically is marked by polemic 
references to opposing extremes, we think that the strongest ideological 
competition is likely to take place among close substitutes—adjacent ide- 
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ologies that are too different to enjoy esprit de corps but similar enough 
to threaten each other’s identity claims. 

We investigate our ideas in the context of Vienna during the period 
1918-38, a time and place of dramatic social, economic, and political 
change. The start of this period marks the birth of so-called Red Vienna, 
a model socialist municipality designed and administered by the Austrian 
Social Democratic Party. Within only a few years, however, economic 
crises and political changes led to an increasing and better-organized right- 
wing movement throughout Austria, in Vienna, and in the national gov- 
ernment. Throughout the period, political alignments shifted and party 
doctrines changed, youth movements on the right and left appeared, left- 
and right-wing militia developed—all within sight of fascism elsewhere 
in Europe. By the early 1930s the forces of right and left in Vienna were 
mobilized, and, until the Anschluss—the annexation of Austria by Hitler’s 
Germany on March 13, 1938—fervent ideological competition continued 
throughout Austria. 

To investigate our ideas in this context, we study a mix of qualitative 
and quantitative evidence. First, we review excerpts from newspapers 
and political posters of the era to identify framing work by those from 
various ideological perspectives engaged in identity construction during 
this turbulent period. This investigation permits us to see whether, as we 
suspect, the contest over identity takes place among adjacent ideologies. 
Second, our quantitative analysis involves estimating ecological models 
of ideological competition among all newspaper-publishing organizations 
that existed at any time in Vienna during the period. These estimates 
allow us to see whether the fates of these organizations hinged, like the 
broader competition for identity, on the struggle between neighboring 
ideologies. 


IDEOLOGICAL COMPETITION AMONG VIENNESE 
NEWSPAPERS, 1918-38 


The Austrian First Republic began during the period 1918—20 with little 
sense of a national “Austrian” identity. In the wake of World War I, the 
Hapsburg Empire ceased to exist, leaving behind Austria, a beheaded 
giant, which became the home of millions of immigrants from the former 
empire’s member states. The region’s various religious, ethnic, nation- 
alistic, political-ideological, and socioeconomic differences dated back 
deep into the 19th century and pervaded most aspects of life, including 
music, religion, leisure and civic organizations, and political affiliations 
(Kann 1950; Schorske 1981; Simon 1957; Hamann 1997, p. 125). In par- 
ticular, ethnicity and language were too varied to serve as a basis for an 
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Austrian national identity. Simon (1957, p. 3) reports, for instance, that 
railroad stations in some areas could not be named for lack of agreement 
on language. One railroad station was denoted on its sign simply as “the 
City of С” and was then called Górz, Goricia, or Gorice depending on 
whether one spoke German, Italian, or Slovenian, respectively. Neither 
did the people of the region acknowledge a common flag or national 
anthem. Even the meaning of “nationalism” was blurred in this context, 
given historical patterns of migration generating alternative heritages of 
linking national identity either to blood ties or to geographic location 
(Brubaker 1994). Taken together, these various differences were suffi- 
ciently strong and crosscutting that few voiced identification with Austria 
as a nation in the early years of the First Republic. 

For these reasons, it looked doubtful at that time whether Austria would 
be able to survive as a nation. In fact, initially Article I of the Constitution 
of the Republic of Austria, to which all parties agreed, declared unification 
of Austria with Germany (Simon 1957). This article was reluctantly re- 
moved prior to the adoption of the constitution in 1920, however, because 
the 1919 Treaty of St. Germain prohibited the unification of Austria and 
Germany. Many who would later look to an independent Republic of 
Austria as a barrier to the spread of German fascism, such as the Social 
Democrat Otto Bauer, initially protested Austria's independence in the 
hope that unification with Germany would usher in a socialist future for 
the region. 

Lacking a clear national identity, Austrians tended to identify with their 
political ideologies, which clustered into three general lager (camps) 
roughly corresponding to the political left, center, and right (Wandruszka 
1954) The socialist lager included communists and the wide range of 
perspectives within the Austrian Social Democratic party. The political 
center included Christian Social conservatives as well as more secular 
liberal (by the 19th-century definition) capitalist interests. The pan- 
German lager on the political right included some business interests and 
German nationalists, as well as advocates of militant anti-Semitism. Each 
of these lager must be understood in context as having powerful, if some- 
times internally contradictory, ideologies that formed the basis of political 
identity for many Austrians—especially given the lack of any larger Aus- 
trian national identity. As Wandruszka (1954, p. 289) explains, the term 


? Lehnert (1995) argues for only two distinct lager during the Austrian First Republic, 
corresponding to the left and center-right, since many from the far-right pan-German 
perspective supported Christian Social (centrist) ideas (Melischek and Seethaler 1997). 
As we explain below, however, there were also important differences between the 
clerical center and the extreme right. For this reason, we allow for three lager in our 
analyses. This approach permits us to treat divergence or convergence between these 
lager as an empirical question. 
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lager is “not only justified by the vernacular but also expresses well the 
militant character of this phenomenon.” Steiner (1972, p. 120) agrees, 
stating that lager implies “an image of the political opposition as the enemy 
and the political arena as a battlefield.” So important were the lager that, 
although Austria itself formed a conventional military defense organi- 
zation in 1922, in fact most of the region’s military force was organized 
by the militia of the left (first the Volkswehr, and then the Schutzbund) 
and right (the Heimwehr). In these ways, the distinct lager were a primary 
means for structuring political identity during the Austrian First Republic. 

As figure 1 shows, the newspaper organizations of Vienna varied con- 
siderably by ideology, reflecting the perspectives of all three lager. Table 
1 reports (our) English translations of the various ideological positions 
taken by these newspapers, as reported in German by each newspaper 
(described in app. А).? In light of the political, social, and economic up- 
heaval in Vienna during our study period, we would expect to see or- 
ganizational founding and failure events there increase in general (Carroll, 
Delacroix, and Goodstein 1988). Newspapers, in particular, are known to 
be especially responsive and vulnerable to social and political unrest (Ol- 
zak and West 1991). In fact, Viennese newspapers did experience a great 
deal of volatility over this period. As figure 2 shows, of the 140 newspapers 
published in Vienna at any time from 1918 to 1938, while some survived 
through to the Anschluss, 104 newspapers, nearly three-fourths of the 
newspaper population, failed over the period. How did the ideological 
positions taken by these newspapers affect their life chances? To answer 
this question, we consider how competition develops among organizations 
in a context of ideological struggle. 


Ideological Competition among Organizations 


From an ecological perspective, an organization's ideology has conse- 
quences that depend on the ideological positions taken by other organi- 
zations. Considerable research shows that newspaper publishing organ- 
izations compete with one another, in line with  Hannan's 
“density-dependent” model of legitimation and competition (Hannan and 
Freeman 1989; Olzak and West 1991; Hannan and Carroll 1992; Am- 
burgey, Kelly, and Barnett 1993), in which organizational life chances 
initially increase with the number (density) of organizations but ultimately 
fall at high levels of density because of competition as the organizational 
population approaches its carrying capacity. In general, such competition 
is found to increase the more that organizations share a common “niche,” 
as in models that allow for competition among organizations of a given 


3 We thank Kurt Steiner for his expertise in helping us to categorize these newspapers. 
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TABLE 1 


IDEOLOGICAL POSITIONS CLAIMED BY VIENNESE NEWSPAPERS, 1918-38 





————M—M— АА>3А4ЕА——————— 


Left 


Center and Bourgeois 


Right 


Фи 


Communist 

Left radical 

Radical 

Radical socialist 

Proletarians 

Tschechian socialistic 

Social 

Social political 

Newspaper of the Czecho- 
slovakian Social Demo- 
cratic Party 

Newspaper of the social 
democrats in Austria 

Socialistic 

Social democratic 

Czech social democratic 

Left 

Left party 

Zionistic, Jewish 

Jewish national 

Jewish political 

Left democratic 


Official government 
newspaper 

Government inclined 

In accordance with govern- 
ment policy 

In accordance with policy 
of the chancellor 

Half official 

Democratic 

Democratic Austrian popu- 
lar party 

Popular press with exten- 
sive sports coverage 

People’s press 

Christian Social 

Progressive 

Liberal progressive 

Scientific 

Without party 

Without party civil 

Independent 

Without party affiliation 

No political opinion 

German democratic 

Democratic civil 

Democratic newspaper 

German liberal 

German liberal spirit 

German Catholic 

Liberal 

Liberal democratic 

Catholic 

Liberal German 
progressive 

Independent progressive 

Economic political 

Civil democratic 

Official 

Official government 
newspaper 

Civil newspaper 

Civil liberal 

Christian 

Christian national 


German 

German inclined 

Without party, but inclined 
to Germany 

Without party affiliation, 
national 

Bohemian national 

To all Germans: for the 
middle class 

Alliance on the homeland 

German popular 

Patriotic 

Protecting the homeland 

German nation 

National 

Czech national 

German civil 

To all Germans 

To all German-speaking 

National German 

Right radical 

For the national identity 

German anti-Jewish 

Against the Jewish 
population 

National socialist 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 








Left Center and Bourgeois Right 





German progressive 
Liberal 

Christian Social Party 
Czech civil 

Civil conservative 
Civil anti-Marxist 
Conservative 





form (Carroll and Hannan 2000) and in models that explicitly allow for 
competition to depend on the degree of “overlap” among organizations’ 
resource bases (e.g., McPherson 1983; McPherson, Popielarz, and Drobnic 
1992; Podolny, Stuart, and Hannan 1995; Sandell 2001). Although studies 
of ecological competition differ in the specific models employed, they 
virtually all agree that competition is stronger among organizations that 
are more similar. 

In this setting, ideologically similar newspapers vie for a common read- 
ership and rely on similar (and scarce) institutional support. Consequently, 
we might expect to see greater competition among ideologically similar 
organizations (Simons and Ingram 1997), where gains made by one or- 
ganization come at the expense of another. At the same time, however, 
ideologically similar organizations share an esprit de corps, advocating a 
common purpose (Olzak and West 1991; McAdam 1995; Minkoff 1997; 
Olzak and Uhrig 2001). For this reason, ideologically similar organizations 
may work in concert to each other’s benefit. In our data, for instance, we 
found many cases where newspapers shared a common printer, and some- 
times even common editorial talent—but these cooperative ties existed 
only among ideologically similar newspapers. In an ecological model of 
organizations, such cooperation is likely to generate “mutualism”—shared 
fates—among organizations (Barnett and Carroll 1987). Mutualism from 
ideological solidarity is likely to intensify the positive effect that similar 
organizations have on each other’s life chances in the density-dependent 
model. As the number of ideologically similar organizations gets large 
enough, however, competition will ultimately outstrip these mutualistic 
effects. It is an empirical question whether the observed range of density 
in our data reaches the point where ideological mutualism is offset by 
competition based on ideological similarity. 

Ideological mutualism and competition change in different ways the 
more that organizations differ ideologically. As ideological differences in- 
crease, competition over common resources should decrease. This reduc- 
tion in competition should be gradual, since ideologically adjacent or- 
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ganizations still compete for resources and support in the contestable 
ideological space between them (Popielarz and McPherson 1995; Мс- 
Pherson and Rotolo 1996). Meanwhile, we expect to see a precipitous, 
discrete drop in mutualism as ideological differences increase between 
organizations. Ideological deviation threatens the purity and identity of 
the extreme organization’s ideological position. Diametric opponents are 
hardly friends, but they at least enhance each other’s ideological identity 
by their sharp contrast. Compromised forms of ideology dilute these dif- 
ferences and consequently threaten the identity claims of extremists. The 
identity claims of less-extreme ideological positions are threatened, sim- 
ilarly, by neighboring extremists whose actions may jeopardize attempts 
at acceptance in the mainstream (Bernstein 1997). Consequently, we ex- 
pect to see ideological solidarity fall away abruptly as ideological differ- 
ences appear among organizations, similar to the social sanctions that 
result abruptly as organizations deviate from socially defined organiza- 
tional forms (Pólos, Hannan, and Carroll 1999; Zuckerman 1999). Com- 
bined, the gradual falling away of competition and the sudden drop in 
solidarity as ideological differences increase imply that ideologically neigh- 
boring organizations are especially strong competitors. In the context of 
this study, these ideas suggest that the strongest competition among Vi- 
ennese newspapers was between adjacent ideologies—between the left and 
center, and between the center and right. In these contestable regions, 
organizations advocating different ideologies likely confronted one an- 
other in attempts to enlarge their subscriber base and institutional sup- 
port—but lacked the esprit de corps that likely offset such competition 
among ideological brothers-in-arms. 

We expect that competition was especially strong from newspapers at 
the ideological extremes. Organizations at the ideological extremes were 
likely to target mild forms of their own persuasions in an attempt to 
eliminate these threats to their identity. For organizations with extreme 
ideologies, such struggle with alternative perspectives may even be seen 
as their reason for being (Selznick 1960). In these cases, competition would 
have resembled conflict, where the destruction of the foe becomes the 
focus of rivalry (Simmel 1908). Furthermore, competition by the ideolog- 
ical extremes against the center is likely to be enhanced also by the sol- 
idarity enjoyed at the extremes, which frees these organizations to compete 
against their common foe—a form of what Hawley (1950) called “com- 
petitive release” (Barnett and Carroll 1993). For these reasons, we expect 
that among Viennese newspapers competition from the ideological ex- 
tremes was especially strong. In a three-ideology distribution, these com- 
petitive forces place centrist organizations in the middle of an ideological 
bind. 

We investigate these ideas using both qualitative and quantitative ev- 
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idence from the period. Using our data on Viennese newspapers, we es- 
timate a model of ecological competition to see whether, in fact, compe- 
tition was strongest between newspapers with adjacent ideologies. First, 
however, we review qualitative evidence—text from these newspapers 
and political posters from the period—to see how those in the different 
lager portrayed one another during this period of ideological struggle. We 
treat text and pictures from the period as stagings that portray and in- 
terpret aspects of life (Goffman 1974). In particular, following Gamson 
(1995), we treat media discourse from the period as a context for framing 
work by actors from the various ideologies. Our aim is to see whether 
discourse at the time is consistent with our prediction of strong compe- 
tition between adjacent ideologies, and to see how actors in the various 
lager strategically engage in framing work to enhance their own collective 
identities and deny those of their competition (Snow et al. 1986; Bernstein 
1997). Following Ruef (2000), we expect that this discourse shapes the 
carrying capacities for organizations within the various lager, which we 
then model explicitly in our quantitative analysis. 

Several characteristics make an analysis of framing work especially 
appropriate in our study context. First, life in Vienna from 1918 to 1938 
is an archetype of what Swidler (1986) refers to as “unsettled,” in which 
cultural beliefs are organized into new “strategies of action.” Precisely in 
this setting, we can expect framing work for the purpose of enhancing 
the legitimacy of a particular ideological stand vis-à-vis competing move- 
ments (McAdam 1994). Second, ambiguity surrounds the identity fields 
of Vienna during the period, so that considerable framing is required to 
construct and clarify the identities of protagonists and antagonists (Hunt, 
Benford, and Snow 1994) and to resolve ideological contradictions 
(McAdam 1994; Snow and Benford 2000). Third, the existence of three 
distinct ideological lager suggests the likelihood of movement-counter- 
movement interactions, in which portrayals of identity depend on those 
of the opposition (Poletta and Jasper 2001)—and where gains by one lager 
both harm and trigger responses by the others (Zald and Useem 1987; 
Oliver and Johnston 2000; Klandermans 1992; Meyer and Staggenborg 
1996; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001; Swaminathan and Wade 2001). 
Finally, during this period Vienna experiences a series of dramatic polit- 
ical, social, and economic developments that create opportunities for col- 
lective action (McAdam 1982). Seen coarsely, these events might be un- 
derstood to drive outcomes directly—creating an extreme shift to the right 
over the 20 years we studied. Delving into the details of discourse over 
the period, however, we see the major developments of the time more as 
changes in the opportunity structure within which the three ideological 
lager engage their struggle. 
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Framing Work among the Austrian Lager 


Overlying the deeply held differences between the Austrian lager were 
crosscutting similarities that introduced ambiguity into the ideological 
landscape. Ambiguity resulted as well from the fact that the various po- 
litical parties stood to gain at different times by compromising in order 
to work within the political system. The relationship between the left and 
center illustrates these complications. While Vienna was governed by the 
left-wing Social Democrats from 1918 to1934 (Gruber 1991), the centrist 
Christian Socials would win all national elections between 1920 and 1938 
either on their own or in coalition with various pan-German parties (Jef- 
fery 1995). Many Christian Socials shared the anticapitalistic orientation 
of the Social Democrats—a commonality that stemmed from their joint 
origins as social movements opposing the capitalistic thinking prevalent 
during the era of Austrian liberalism in the late 19th century (Kann 1950; 
Hamann 1997). But the two parties were deeply separated with respect 
to clerical issues. Christian Socials embraced clericalism and stood against 
a separation of church and state. In sharp contrast, the Social Democrats 
actively promoted the separation of church and state (Steiner 1972, p. 54). 
Also, the followers of the two parties differed socioeconomically. While 
the Christian Socials drew the majority of their followers from the small 
merchants and the Catholic peasants, the Social Democrats were most 
popular among more urban workers (Ohlinger 1993). 

Sharp divisions and crosscutting similarities introduced ambiguity into 
the boundary between the center and right as well. Right-wing pan- 
German political parties and centrist Christian Socials had enough in 
common to see each other’s base of support as contestable. First, they 
shared strong anti-Semitic ideas, which were much less prevalent among 
the ranks of the Social Democrats (although we do report below some 
evidence of anti-Semitism on the ideological left). In fact, many Social 
Democratic leaders and intellectuals were Jewish, including Max Adler, 
Otto Bauer, and Friedrich Adler. Second, the pan-German parties and 
Christian Socials in Austria were explicitly anti-Marxist, which meant at 
the time that they opposed the Social Democrats. Because of these sim- 
ilarities, some experts prefer to group the center and right together in a 
single anti-Marxist lager (Lehnert 1995; Melischek and Seethaler 1997). 
There was also, however, considerable tension between the Christian So- 
cial center and pan-German right—tension that limited the development 
of solidarity among them. This division arose primarily from the fact that 
the Christian Socials shifted over time to favor an independent Austria, 


*The communist movement had almost disappeared in Vienna after a failed putsch 
in early 1919 (see Simon 1957; Wandruszka 1954; Steiner 1972, p. 119; Sully 1981; 
Melischek and Seethaler 1993). 
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as expressed in their policy of “Austrofascism,” while the pan-German 
parties typically were striving for the Anschluss of Austria into the 
German Reich. Those in the pan-German lager also were more militantly 
anti-Semitic than was typical of the Christian Social lager. Furthermore, 
Christian Socials and pan-Germans were separated by the fact that pan- 
Germans typically were anticlerical. In sum, the three ideological lager 
stood in contrast to one another but in a context marked by significant 
ambiguity concerning the boundaries between lager when it came to any 
particular dimension. Consequently, identity claims from organizations 
within a particular lager were not inherently clear but rather left room 
for a good deal of framing by those involved. 

At the same time, Vienna from 1918 to 1938 experienced a series of 
important political and economic developments that changed the political 
opportunities available to organizations within the different lager. In this 
context, the work of framing distinct ideological identities could be seen 
clearly in the public portrayals of the various lager. Informed by Benford 
and Snow’s (2000) review of such framing processes, we note in the his- 
torical record the strategic—the deliberate and goal-directed—deployment 
of frames by members of each lager to amplify and reinforce its own 
claims at the expense of its opponents. Consistent with our theory of 
ideological competition, we found that much of this activity took place 
between adjacent ideological lager as they vied over contested regions of 
ideological space. 

Our reading of the press from the period 1918 up to the election of 
1927 revealed attempts at “frame bridging” and “frame extension” (Snow 
et al. 1986), where those in one lager attempted to attract ideological 
neighbors. On the left, Otto Bauer’s strong coalitional stand is revealed 
in his statement before the Social Democratic convention of 1926: “A 
hundred times rather go the wrong way united . . . for mistakes can be 
corrected, than to split the Movement for the sake of the right way" 
(translated in Simon 1957, p. 48). In this vein, newspaper reports and 
editorials on the political left during this period also reflect an attempt 
to attract and mobilize support. The first quotation in column 1 of table 
2, for instance, invokes both a work ethic and patriotism as reasons for 
supporting the Social Democratic party—both values that could as easily 
attract adherents from the political center as those on the left. Similarly, 
the second quotation in the first column of table 2 invokes the broadly 
appealing value of honesty in advocating a communist vote. (The original 
German text of all the quotations is in appendix table B1.) 

Oppositional framing—akin to Bernstein's (1997) “framing for cri- 
tique”—also figures prominently throughout the period as illustrated by 
the third quotation in column one of table 2. The bourgeois center is 
characterized as “unintelligent,” and the left is portrayed in contradiction 
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to the center. Oppositional framing by the left appears also in figure 3,a 
Social Democratic political poster from 1923.5 Here the left is framed аз 
an Austrian alternative to (foreign) capitalists, who are portrayed riding 
on the backs of Austrian workers in a cart named “Restructuring” driven 
by the Christian Social clerical Chancellor Seipel—a pejorative reference 
to the postwar restructuring of Austrian finance. This image places blame 
for difficult times in Austria on (foreign and Jewish) capitalists and the 
centrists who allowed the restructuring, and it frames the left as opposed 
to this shared threat. (Interestingly, the portrayal of Jewish bankers reveals 
anti-Semitism among the political left—the lager typically regarded as a 
relatively hospitable environment for the Jewish population.)? 

Our examination of documents revealed oppositional framing by the 
center lager as well. Figure 4 shows a Christian Social campaign poster 
from 1919. Here the left is portrayed as a torch-carrying communist 
dressed in red. Keeping in mind the failed communist putsch of that year, 
this framing portrays the entire political left as dangerous (although we 
could not determine whether this poster was created before or after the 
putsch). The alternative to this threat is summed up in the caption: “If 
you don’t want this, elect Christian Social.” Approaching the election of 
1927, many in the centrist lager adopt a strongly inclusive, coalitional 
strategy—in part to counter the building coalition on the left (Steiner 
1972). In the election, the clerical Christian Social party combines with 
the German national party (Grossdeutsche Volkspartei) of the right to 
form the “unified list” (Einheitsliste). (At times, the rural Landbund would 
also participate in this coalition; see Simon 1957, p. 23.) The quotations 
in column 2 of table 2 illustrate the self-portrayal of the center during 
this coalitional period. The most notable characteristic of these excerpts 
is their strongly oppositional framing. The first quotation describes the 
center lager as the intelligent and reasonable alternative to the hypocritical 
promises of the left (portrayed as Marxists) and warns of inflation if the 
left wins. The second quotation again frames the center in opposition to 
the left, which is thought to be a threat to the prevailing order. Oppo- 
sitional framing in the third quotation attacks the left as represented by 
the tax policies of Socialist Vienna. 

We found, in contrast to the left and center, little evidence of a coali- 
tional appeal by the pan-German lager on the right. In fact, right-wing 


$ We thank Ernestine Bennersdorfer for her help in the interpretation of political posters 
in this article. 

ё According to Kurt Steiner, who had been a journalist in Vienna in the 1920s and 
1930s, the political choices open to the Austrian Jewish population were sometimes 
difficult. For the most part, anti-Semitism was least prevalent among the left, but the 
economic policies of the left were often at odds with the interests of the more successful 
members of the Jewish population (personal interview, August 17, 2002). 
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Fic. 3.—Social-Democratic political poster from the national election in 1923 that frames 
the political left in opposition to foreign capitalists: On the backs of Austrian workers, 
reactionary forces ride in a wagon marked “restructuring,” in reference to the postwar 
restructuring of Austian finances (Genfer Protokoll). The riders include fat caricatures rep- 
resenting Jewish bankers and a foreign capitalist wearing the “stars and stripes” of the 
United States. The coachman is the Christian Social chancellor Рга1аї Ignaz Seipel. Implying 
opposition to suffering and exploitation, the caption reads “Elect Social Democrats.” Source: 
Wiener Stadt- und Landesbibliothek. 


framing remains exclusionary. For instance, the haunting glare from the 
blond man in figure 5 appears on a pan-German political poster from the 
1923 election. The caption states that a German must vote pan-German 
as opposed to Social Democratic or Christian Social. Framing for purposes 
of mobilization is evident in right-wing rhetoric leading up to the 1927 
election, but this framing remains exclusionary and extreme as we see in 
column 3 of table 2. In this quotation, anti-Semitism and violence are the 
main themes of the right-wing appeal. While later these extreme stands 
will serve the right well in mobilizing support, during this earlier period 
this approach fails to break the Einheitsliste (Czeike 1962, p. 26). In this 
sense, the position taken by the far right is not, up to the election of 1927, 
in step with the environment of political opportunity in Austria generally 
and Vienna in particular. 

In Austrian history, 1927 is a pivotal year marked by important events 
that provided the different ideological lager with new opportunities for 
identity construction. Right-wing paramilitaries shoot and kill a child, 
cripple a veteran, and wound several others on January 30, 1927, in the 
culmination of a series of clashes between the left and right. In July of 
that year, a jury acquits the paramilitaries, triggering a socialist protest 
in Vienna during which the Palace of Justice is burned down. The right- 
wing Heimwehr responds by firing on the protesters, killing nearly one 
hundred (Simon 1957, p. 25). This event, known as Bloody Friday, is seen 
by many as marking the ascendance of the Heimwehr and the beginning 
of the left’s retreat. 

After Bloody Friday, commentaries regarding the First Republic’s tenth 
anniversary engage in what Berger (1981) has described as “remedial 
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Fic. 4.—Christian Social political poster from the national election in 1919 that frames 
the center in opposition to a dangerously extreme political left: The torch-carrying Rotgardist, 
dressed in communist red and with a bomb in his right hand, threatens a peaceful Vienna. 
Stephansdom and Stephansplatz, easily recognized, suggest the Christian Social ideal that 
is in danger. The caption reads, “If you don't want this, elect Christian Social.” Source: 
Wiener Stadt- und Landesbibliothek. 


ideological work" (see also Snow and Benford 2000), shifting to a strongly 
polemic interpretation to reconcile the ideological landscape with the vi- 
olent events of the time. Column 1 in table 3 vividly frames the left as 
oppressed by and in contradiction to the “capitalists,” their “paid defiance 
guard,” and the “bourgeois courts.” The quotation concludes that alliance 
with “a bourgeois party” is impossible. In this way, the events of 1927 
appear to have polarized the left. The 1929 newspaper cover in figure 6 
clearly demonstrates the left’s polemic framing, depicting the clerical cen- 
ter as а tool of the capitalist right that looks on as the Heimwehr fires at 
a leftist from behind the Crucifixion.’ The caption reads “Civil War!” but 
the images clearly frame the conflict as one between oppressors and op- 
pressed. Most notably, while framing by the left portrays an oppositional 
polemic, the primary target of this framing is the political center. Even 
as ideological competition became extreme and polarized, and fighting in 
the streets was between the extremes, the rhetorical struggle over identity 
construction appears to have taken place between adjacent ideologies. 
This finding is consistent with our theory of ideological competition and 


” The image shown in fig. 6 appeared in the September 15, 1929, issue of Der Kuckuck, 
which we viewed at http://www.spoe.salzburg.or.at/history/burgerkr.htm on November 
21, 2002. 
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Fic. 5.—Pan-German political poster from the national election of 1923 that frames the 
right as the German alternative to the political center: The calligraphy is Kurrentschrift, 
symbolizing closeness to the people because it is taught in primary school. The glaring blond 
man is Michel, a popular German national symbol at the time. The caption reads, “Are you 
a German? If so, you can vote neither red nor black [referring to the Social Democratic 
and the Christian Social parties]. Vote Pan-German!” Source: Wiener Stadt- und 
Landesbibliothek. 


illustrates Benford and Snow’s (2000) observation that framing work takes 
place in an active process of contention (see also Tilly 1995). 

The turn taken by the political center is especially interesting after the 
events of 1927. As Austria witnessed the rise of the extreme right and the 
ascendance of the paramilitary Heimwehr, in the polls the unified list of 
the center-right coalition, the Einheitsliste, did not fare well. These de- 
velopments dramatize the vulnerability of the Austrian political system, 
which created opportunities for the emergence of an antiparliamentary 
movement within the center lager, as illustrated in column 2 of table 3. 
(See McAdam [1994] for a discussion of framing of this sort.) In this 
excerpt, reflection on the First Austrian Republic blames foreign interests 
for hard times but then indicts the “system of government” in Austria for 
failing to *reconstruct the state." Notable in this framing is the rhetorical 
allusion to Bloody Friday in the reference to ^parliamentary trench war- 
fare" preventing action. In this, we see hints of the building call among 
the political center in favor of authoritarian Austrofascism. The centrist 
poster from 1930 shown in figure 7 explicitly refers to Bloody Friday? In 
this portrayal, the left is depicted as a brutal arsonist hovering over the 
burning Palace of Justice. Furthermore, the Christian Socials identify 


® The image shown in fig. 7 was found at http://projects.brg-schoren.ac.at/National- 
sozialismus/Krise, which we viewed November 21, 2002. 
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FIG. 6.—Front page of a Social Democratic newspaper, September 1929, that frames the 
left as persecuted by the clericalist center, which serves as the tool of the capitalists: As the 
commercial right looks on in support, a centrist Christian Social—apparently a member of 
the militant Heimwehr—hides behind the Crucifixion as he fires in the back of a leftist. 
The caption reads, “Civil war!” Source: Der Kuckuck. 


themselves explicitly with the Heimwehr in this portrayal—again illus- 
trating the shift of the center toward authoritarianism. 

After 1927, the extreme stand of the far right resonates with economic 
conditions and with social and political events to reinforce the right’s 
oppositional framing. As Benford and Snow (2000) observe, such reso- 
nance between events and a collective action frame gives credibility to a 
social movement, and this appeared to be the case for the Austrian right 
after Bloody Friday. The first pan-German commentary in column 3 of 
table 3 begins much like those from the clerical center: invoking the ` 
*Almighty Father" and advocating an authoritarian alternative by de- 
scribing democracy as “seething silage.” The greater extremism of the 
right appears in the reference to singling out the German people in op- 
position to the *worm who watches for the hoard," as well as in the 
disquieting reference to luring the world to its destruction. The second 
quotation points to the economic depression and political “mismanage- 
ment" as intolerable, revealing the empowered right's willingness to en- 
gage in a frame dispute with the moderate center (see Benford 1993; Meyer 
and Staggenborg 1996). The second quotation also makes an allusion to 
Bloody Friday, describing “forces of resistance,” “first successes,” and an 
“antidote” to the “poisons,” “demagoguery,” “loss of morals," and “weeds” 
that the “new seeds” of the right will replace. These excerpts illustrate 
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Fic. 7.—Christian Social poster from the national election in 1930. Framing the center- 
right coalition in opposition to a violent left: The monstrous arsonist in working clothes sets 
fire to the Palace of Justice, as occurred on Bloody Friday. The poster reads, “Think of July 
15, 1927, and elect the unified list of the Christian Social Party and the Heimatwehr.” 


the right’s continued militant framing in opposition to the Austrian system 
as the events of the late 1920s present the right with opportunities for 
mobilization. 

By 1930, economic conditions were bleak in Austria, and an atmosphere 
of crisis reigned in the Austrian political scene. Increasing polarization 
made government ineffective: Violent clashes occurred between the left 
and right in 1929; the right-wing Heimwehr pledged in 1930 to seize 
power; the Socialists refused to take part in a multiparty coalition gov- 
ernment in 1931. In this atmosphere, the elections of 1932 in Vienna saw 
strong gains for the far right at the expense of the center lager and the 
moderate right, as well as losses for the Social Democrats in many areas. 
In looking through the textual record after the 1932 election, it is inter- 
esting to see how the left lager frames these trends. Some newspaper 
commentaries, such as the first and second quotations shown in column 
1 of table 4, emphasize election results from those places where candidates 
from the left gained. Various other writings from the left emphasize the 
breakdown of the political system and frame all those with autocratic 
tendencies as followers of the swastika—thereby blurring the distinction 
between Austrofascism and Nazism so important to the centrist lager. In 
this way, the left attempts to deny the identity claims made by the Aus- 
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trofascists of the center—a classic manifestation of social and political 
conflict (Melucci 1995). The second, third, and fourth quotations in column 
1 of table 4 emphasize losses by the center as much as gains by the left. 
This focus on the relative position of the left compared to the center is 
most striking, however, in the third and fourth quotations. These leftist 
commentaries define victories by the far right as victories for the left, 
because these far-right wins came at the expense of the center—as in the 
folk wisdom that “the enemy of my enemy is my friend.” In this way, the 
strategy of oppositional framing by the left is taken so far by the 1930s 
that the left’s contest with its ideological neighbor becomes paramount. 

During the 1930s the Austrian political right gains ground, raising the 
question of whether the nation will move toward Austrofascism or Na- 
zism. On the far right, the pan-German Nazi party—sometimes referred 
to as the “Hitler movement”—portrays itself in opposition to a corrupt 
establishment, as the campaign poster in figure 8 illustrates. Notably, this 
poster frames the clerical center (“black”) and Social Democratic left (“red”) 
as similarly corrupt—a denial of the center’s distinct identity claims. In 
this light, an interesting comparison of framings appears between columns 
2 and 3 of table 4, which contains newspaper commentary published after 
the election of 1932. The comments from the right now focus on election 
returns, framing the victories of the right as a defeat for the “Marxists,” 
announcing the coming of the National Socialists into Vienna’s history, 
and forecasting the postelection parliament as likely to be “stormy.” By 
contrast, comments from the center acknowledge their losses to the right, 
but then emphasize the need to work within the system to further their 
policy agenda. This contrast of interpretations foreshadows the events 
that will ultimately unfold during the period after 1932. A center-right 
coalition remains in power after the 1932 elections. By March of 1933, 
however, Hitler comes to power in Germany and the Austrian parliament 
is unable to elect a speaker, so Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss suspends 
the Austrian parliament. In September 1933, Dollfuss’s Christian Social 
Party merges with proclerical parts of the Heimwehr to form the Aus- 
trofascist Vaterländische Front (Fatherland Front), beginning the period 
of Austrofascist rule known as the Stdndestaat that lasts until the An- 
schluss of March 1938. With the outbreak of a brief civil war that the 
socialists convincingly lose in 1934, the Social Democratic party is dis- 
solved, and Dollfuss adopts a new constitution modeled after that of fascist 
Italy. The Austrofascists work to remain independent from Germany, 
soliciting support in this effort from Mussolini. In July of 1934, Austrian 
Nazis assassinate Dollfuss, but the Austrofascist government continues 
under Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg. 

In the wake of these events, the Stándestaat period from 1934 to 1938 
is marked by powerful ideological competition among the three lager. 
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Fic. 8.—Nazi political poster from the Austrian election of September 11, 1930, that 
frames the political center (Christian Social “black”) and left (Social Democratic “red”) as 
similarly corrupt, and the Nazi movement in militant opposition to this corruption: Dis- 
playing the Nazi swastika, the poster reads, “Slash them! The parties of the red and black 
corruption! Listen to our demands in the election campaign meeting.” Source: Austrian 
National Library: 3204/43. 


While the communist, socialist, and Nazi political organizations operate 
underground, the Austrofascist dictatorship works to establish an identity 
in opposition to both the left and the Nazi right. The Austrofascist poster 
in figure 9 illustrates this framing. A resolute Austrofascist leader reaches 
out for the hand of a young leftist worker, who has cast aside his “Marx 
Bibel,” and asks him to work for the improvement of the Austrian *Fa- 
therland.” Notably, the leader is pointing not to a swastika, but to a radiant 
sun—an old Social Democratic symbol that is newly contextualized. The 
sun is no longer a symbol of the utopian visionary ideals of the Social 
Democrats but rather is filled with the red-white-red flag of Austria. 
Differences between the center-right coalition and the Social Democrats 
can be overcome, the poster says, if one concentrates on the common goal 
of building up the Fatherland. In this way, the Austrofascists are depicted 
as both a constructive and moderating force vis-a-vis the left and a pa- 
triotic Austrian alternative to the German-Nazi militancy of the right. 
To summarize, a review of media discourse from the period is consistent 
with our theory of ideological competition. Actors within each lager at- 
tempted to enhance their own identity and to deny that of the adjacent 
lager. Three tendencies emerged in this process. First, we note repeated 
references to identity in oppositional terms, consistent with Carroll and 
Swaminathan’s (2000) finding that oppositional identity claims appear 
among organizational forms with a strong social movement basis. Con- 
cretely, this meant that each of the lager tended to portray itself in con- 
tradiction to the others, which in turn required “amplification” of differ- 
ences with the others (Snow et al. 1986). Second, we found repeated 
attempts by actors within each lager to attract followers from the others. 
Throughout the period, a tension persisted between these two strategies: 
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Fic. 9.—Austrofascist poster from the period of the Stdndestaat (1934—38) that frames 
the Austrofascists as a constructive, moderating force versus the left and a patriotic alter- 
native to the Nazi right: An Austrofascist leader, wearing a red-white-red ribbon around 
his arm, reaches out his left hand to a young leftist worker, who has tossed aside a book 
entitled “Marx Bibel.” With his right hand the Austrofascist is pointing to a radiant sun, 
an old Social Democratic symbol, changed to contain the red-white-red of the Austrian flag. 
The caption reads, “We give you our brother hand, now become active with us for the 
Fatherland!” Source: Austrian National Library, signature no. 16307038. Appeared in March 
1934. 


the construction of oppositional identities vis-à-vis the other lager and 
attempts at frame alignment with members of the other lager. Third, this 
tension then was played out according to the context of political oppor- 
tunity. As political, social, and economic developments permitted, actors 
in the various lager worked to reconstruct their identities so as to be in 
step with the unfolding reality of Austria. Under these circumstances, did 
competition among the newspapers of Vienna similarly reflect these ide- 
ological struggles? This question is the subject of our quantitative analysis. 


Ecological Models 


We investigate our ideas quantitatively by estimating the “community 
matrix” among organizations across the three ideological categories in 
models of organizational failure and organizational growth. This modeling 
approach allows for inherent differences in failure and growth rates across 
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ideologies and also allows failure and growth rates to depend on com- 
petition between ideologies. The failure rate models are of the form: 


y(t) = n(t)' exp [еМ + ou c Nc + og Ns] 
1.00) = 100)" exp[acuN, + acc Nc + “ск Na], 
p(t) = (È) exp [or + OgcNc + арк №), 


where each r(t) is the failure rate of an organization of a particular ideology 
(left, center, or right) at organizational age £ and each r(t)* is an ideology- 
specific “baseline” failure rate at time ¢ (estimated as a function of ob- 
servables) The JV's are the densities of organizations of each ideology, 
and the competition coefficients о, represent the effect of an organization 
of ideology Ё on the failure rate of an organization of ideology j. By 
estimating the parameters of this model we can test our predictions about 
the effects of ideological position on organizational fates. In particular, if 
competition occurs between adjacent ideologies, with the strongest com- 
petition from the extremes, then we can expect to find «с„>0 and 
ос, > O—where right- and left-wing organizations increase the failure 
rates of centrist organizations. Note that density within each ideology will 
be specified as a quadratic to allow for mutualistic effects among organ- 
izations of the same ideology at low levels of density, consistent with 
Hannan’s density-dependent model of legitimation and competition. The 
squared terms are omitted from the text here to simplify exposition. 

Beyond ideology and organizational age, other differences among news- 
papers that are likely to affect their survival chances must also be included 
in the specification of r(t)". (Table 5 describes the variables used in the 
analysis.) Prior work on the newspaper industry shows that the life 
chances of party-affiliated newspapers differ from those of other news- 
papers, especially during periods of social and political unrest (Carroll 
and Delacroix 1982; Miner, Amburgey, and Stearns 1990). This was es- 
pecially likely to be true in Vienna during the period we study, because 
several political parties were extremely active in providing institutional 
support for newspapers that advocated their ideological positions (Steiner 
1972; see also Simon 1957 and Sully 1981). Consequently, we include an 
indicator variable distinguishing organizations that were affiliated with 
a political party. 

Organizational size was controlled by including a measure of each news- 
paper's circulation in each year. Other control variables in the failure 
models included the lagged number of births, failures, and suppressions 
of newspapers in Vienna. These measures were included in case popu- 
lation dynamics in one year affected failures in the next (Carroll and 
Delacroix 1982). We also included density measured at the time of an 
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TABLE 5 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: NEWSPAPERS IN VIENNA, 1918-38 


— ЬЬ-_-_С—_—_— 








Variables Minimum Maximum Mean SD 
Organizational age ..................... 0 234 30.14 40.74 
Circulation/1000 ........................ 6.5 285 55.67 57.20 
Left-wing ........... sess 0 1 .23 42 
Right-wing .............................. 0 1 17 .37 
Party affiliation ......................... 0 1 .39 49 
Lagged number of foundings ......... 0 25 4.31 6.07 
Lagged number of suppressions ...... 0 7 54 1.72 
Гарвей number of failures ............ 0 24 5.31 6.38 
No. of newspapers in year of organi- 

zation's birth ......................... 26 58 37.45 6.77 
No. of newspapers ..................... 25 58 35.48 9.52 
No. of left-wing newspapers .......... 4 14 8.06 2.50 
No. of centrist newspapers ............ 16 27 20.62 2.61 
No. of right-wing newspapers ........ 1 27 6.80 6.76 





NOTE.— These statistics are drawn from event-history data describing the 140 newspapers published 
in Vienna at any time during this period. Each organization’s history is segmented into annual obser- 
vations, yielding 702 organization-years. 


organization’s birth to capture the effects of so-called density delay, where 
failure rates are higher throughout an organization’s life owing to initial 
scarcity during the founding process (Hannan and Carroll 1992). 

We specified piecewise exponential failure models. This specification is 
the least restrictive of the available functional forms of duration depen- 
dence and has the added advantage that it can be estimated with a min- 
imum of bias on “left truncated” data such as ours (Guo 1993). (Left 
truncation exists when some organizations already exist as of the start of 
the study period but where we know when they were born and so can 
include them in the data with their age clocks set to the correct time.) To 
allow for time-varying covariates, we segmented each organization’s life 
history into one-year observations. The failure models were then estimated 
using the statistical program TDA (Blossfeld and Rohwer 1995). 

We also estimate the community matrix in models of the organizational 
growth rate, assuming a baseline process of proportionate growth: 


Sin = Si, exp[0'X] exp[B;, N, + B, c Nc + B, a №], 
Scu = St, exp[0'X] exp [Вс М, + Bcc. № + Вск №]е, 
Sra = Эоехр [9'Х] exp [Gs N, + Вкс М; + Век М], 


where 5 is the size in circulation of each organization of a particular 
ideology (left, centrist, or right) at a given time, X is a matrix of control 
variables (including organization-specific fixed effects) and Ө is a vector 
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of coefficients, the various 8 and N comprise the community matrix (sim- 
ilar to the failure models), and ғ is an error term. We estimated this model 
using least squares techniques (after logging) by structuring our data as 
a pooled cross-section time series (with all independent variables measured 
as of time &). If adjacent ideologies competed with each other, with es- 
pecially strong competition from the extremes as we expect, then the 
competition matrix will show Bc, < 0 and Вс, <0. As in the failure rate 
models, quadratic specifications of density dependence within ideology 
are estimated but not shown in this text. 

The growth models were estimated with organization-specific fixed ef- 
fects in order to reduce the chances that unobserved, organization-specific 
factors might generate spurious evidence of ideological competition. The 
models also controlled for organizational age to allow growth rates to 
change as organizations mature (Barron, West, and Hannan 1994). Also, 
lagged foundings were included in case factors that encourage new found- 
ing also encourage organizational growth. The lagged number of sup- 
pressions was included in case political repression affected growth rates. 
Lagged numbers of failures were included to allow either for a renewal 
process (Delacroix and Carroll 1983), where failure feeds growth among 
survivors, or to allow for lower growth during hazardous periods. Finally, 
we check for the robustness of our growth model estimates by including 
a dummy variable for 1933—34, in case the civil war affected growth rates 
significantly. 

Our fixed-effects models vastly reduce the chances that unobserved 
heterogeneity would bias our estimates of the competition matrix. This 
approach, however, does not allow us to obtain estimates of ideology- 
specific growth rates as main effects. Curious about how ideological po- 
sition affects the organizational growth rate, we also estimate random- 
effects models that allow for the estimation of these effects. 


Quantitative Results 


We begin with the analysis of organizational failure rates, reported in 
tables 6, 7, and 8. In table 6, models 1 and 2 include only the effects of 
organizational characteristics. Models 3 and 4 allow for homogeneous 
density-dependent competition, where all organizations generate and ex- 
perience competition similarly. Model 5 then allows organizations of dif- 
ferent ideologies to generate competition of different strengths. In table 
7, the constraints on the community matrix are relaxed completely, so 
that organizations of each ideology are allowed both to generate and 
experience competition differently. Table 8 shows some pared-down fail- 
ure rate models, including only the parts of the community matrix that 
reveal statistically significant evidence. 
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TABLE 6 
PIECEWISE EXPONENTIAL MODELS OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL FAILURE RATE 


м 








MODELS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 5 
Newspaper's age: 
(EE .9959** .9453** —.3018 —2.199 1.150 
(.2077) {.2094) (.6231) (2.188) (1.182) 
ТБ nio еее —.1077 —.0738 —1.219** —3.110 3059 
(.2877) (.2803) (.5952) (2.173) (1.218) 
5—10 Ee RSEN —.3676 —.1461 —1.292* —3.168 .1265 
(.4996) (.4968) (.7167) (2.191) (1.221) 
10920. ае сагада —1.432** —1.399** —2.409** —4.277* —.9258 
(.6326) (.6302) (.7903) (2.210) (1.301) 
ОТ РРА —1.329** —1.131** —2.246** —4.111* —.8697 
(.3700) (.3745) (.6265) (2.153) (1.138) 
Newspaper’s circulation/ 
1,000) 55. rene ае ага Deed —.0644** —.0600** —.0580** —.0579**  —,0589** 
(0112) (0107) (.0108) (.0107) (.0108) 
Left-wing newspaper ............ .1517 .5989% 4902 .5038 .3756 
(.2936) (.3333) (.3495) (.3509) (.3641) 
Right-wing newspaper .......... 4777** .5970** 4014 4112 .2864 
(2276) (2320) (.2583) (2555) (.2750) 
Newspaper is party- 
affiliated .................... —.7964** —.6921** —.6952** | —.6539** 
(.3080) (.3245) (.3241) (.3264) 
Lagged no. of foundings ......... —.0421 —.0561 .0089 
(.0415) (.0430) (.0702) 
Lagged no. of suppressions ...... 0264 .0429 .0249 
(.0878) (.0912) (.0956) 
Lagged no. of failures ........... 0203 0301 —.0407 
{.0309) (.0321) (.0636) 
No. of newspapers in year of or- 
ganization’s birth ........... .0157 0166 ‚0156 
(.0151) (.0152) (.0151) 
No. of newspapers .............. .0164 .1077 
(.0151) (.1012) 
(No. of newspapers) ............ —.1051 
(.1150) 
No. of left-wing newspapers ..... —.0047 
(.0728) 
No. of centrist newspapers ...... —.0445 
(.0556) 
No. of right-wing newspapers ... .0415* 
(.0239) 
Log-likelihood ................... —117.84 —114.19 —110.61 —110.19 —109.56 


a a љи АНЕ валы 
Nore.—Data include 104 failures out of 140 organizations over 702 organization-years. Numbers in 


parentheses are SEs. 
*Р<.10. 
** P < .05. 


Looking first at table 6, models 1 and 2 show the interplay of ideology 


and party affiliation. With centrist organizations as the omitted category, 
model 1 shows that right-wing newspapers were more likely to fail but 
does not show statistically significant evidence that left-wing newspapers 
were more likely to fail. This result changes, however, once the indicator 
variable for party affiliation is included in model 2. This variable has a 
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TABLE 7 
COMPETITION AMONG IDEOLOGIES IN VARIOUS FAILURE RATE MODELS 








EFFECT ON THE FAILURE RATE OF 
ORGANIZATIONS BY IDEOLOGICAL 





CATEGORY 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Left Center Right 
Model 6: 
No. of left-wing newspapers ......................... 1643 —.0818 —.1596 
(.1468) (.1038) (.1405) 
No. of centrist newspapers ........................... —.0877 —.0493 40080 
(.1038) (.0955) (.1026) 
No. of right-wing newspapers ....................... 0422 .0826** .0227 
(.0526) (.0298) (.0259) 
Model 7: 
No. of left-wing newspapers ......................... .1669 —.1545 —.1715 
(1514) (.1046) (.1487) 
No. of centrist newspapers ........................... —.1663 —.0716 —.0522 
(.1166) (.0990) (.1161) 
No. of right-wing newspapers ....................... .1457* .1851** .1383** 
(.0792) (.0634) (.0687) 
Period effect for 1933 (specified across all ideologies) ... —2.134* 
(1.174) 
Model 8: 
No. of left-wing newspapers ......................... 2.625 0232 —.1497 
(1.977) (.1293) (.1606) 
(No. of left-wing newspapers)’ ....................... —12.33 
(9.749) 
No. of centrist пезузрарег$........................... 1313 1.364 —.1121 
(.1985) (1.357) (.1326) 
(No. of centrist петѕрарегѕ)? ......................... —3.249 
(3.130) 
No. of right-wing newspapers ....................... —.0032 .0663** .3676** 
(.0665) (.0315) (.1648) 
(No. of right-wing newspapers) ...................... —.9983** 
(.4769) 





Nore.—Data include 104 failures out of 140 organizations over 702 organization-years. Beyond these 
density effects, each model also includes the control variables listed in table 5. Numbers in parentheses 
are SEs. 

*Р<.10. 

** Р<.05. 


strong, negative effect оп the failure rate, suggesting that party-affiliated 
newspapers were about 55% less likely to fail than nonaffiliated news- 
papers. With this effect controlled, newspapers of both ideological ex- 
tremes are shown to fail at a much higher rate than newspapers of the 
ideological center. Although these main effects of ideology are not robust 
across all models, they do hold in the pared-down specifications shown 
in table 8 (see below). 

Models 3, 4, and 5 include the effects of population dynamics, density 
delay, and density. The population dynamics variables (lagged foundings, 
suppressions, and failures) are not significant in these models or in any 
specifications, but we continue to include them to show the robustness of 
our other effects. (We also found, in models not shown, that our results 
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TABLE 8 
PARED-DOWN MODELS OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL FAILURE RATE 


— M————————————— 








MODELS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 9 10 11 
Newspaper: 
Age (years): 
[gr —.0511 —.2598 —.2772 
(.6457) (.5910) (.5640) 
LSS? "E —.8828 —1.156 —1.120** 
(.6770) (.5850) (.5615) 
$210: Е — 1.032 —1.312* —1.276* 
(.7795) (.7163) (.6924) 
10-20 а а e rase —2.213** —2.498** —2.454** 
(8651) (.7866) (.7654) 
ZO ее еее —1.999*** —2.178** —2.172** 
(.6300) (5860) (.5703) 
Circulation/1000 ................ —.0594** —.0590** —.0587** 
(.0109) (.0109) (.0109) 
Left-wing ....................... .7835 .9716** .9095** 
(.5092) (.4097) (.3977) 
Right-wing ...................... .8271** .9817** .9299** 
(4087) (.3387) (.3188) 
Party-affiliated .................. —.7267** .7897** —.7333** 
(.3280) (.3225) (.3194) 
Lagged no. of foundings ........... —.0319 —.0409 
(.0431) (.0405) 
Lagged no. of suppressions ........ .0549 0424 
(.0877) (.0876) 
Lagged no. of failures ............. —.0008 0135 
(.0359) (.0310) 
No. of newspapers in year of 
organization’s birth ........... 0143 .0207* 0185 
(.0149) (.0125) (.0118) 
Гей Center Center Center 
No. of right-wing newspapers ..... 0279 .0646** .0550** -0503** 
(.0386) (.0272) (.0125) (0241) 
Log-likelihood ..................... —108.66 —109.93 


кеу a————— "M! ИЕН 
МОТЕ. — Data include 104 failures out of 140 organizations over 702 organization-years. Standard errors 


are in parentheses. 


are robust if we exclude the population dynamics variables.) The effects 
of density in models 3 and 4 are nonsignificant. Model 5 reveals, however, 
that the overall density effect disguised a larger, marginally significant 
competitive effect coming only from right-wing newspapers. 

Model 5 in table 6 constrains the community matrix so that organi- 
zations of each ideology have the same competitive effects on all other 
organizations. The models in table 7 relax that constraint. Models 6, 7, 
and 8 show the effects of competition from the left, center, and right, with 
slightly different specifications. (Note that all control variables are in- 
cluded in the three models but are not shown in the table.) Model 6 
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specifies the community matrix with monotonic density effects. Model 7 
is the same as model 6 except that it also includes an indicator variable 
for 1933-34, when civil war erupted in Vienna. Model 8 respecifies model 
6, allowing for nonmonotonic density-dependence among newspapers of 
the same ideologies. 

Across all the models in table 7, only the ideological right generates 
statistically significant competition. The most robust of these effects is 
competition from the right against the ideological center, which holds 
across all three specifications. A marginally significant competitive effect 
of the right against the left appears in model 7, but this result vanishes 
and even changes direction with only minor changes in the specification 
as seen in models 6 and 8. Meanwhile, two of the specifications reveal 
competition among right-wing newspapers, where they drove up each 
other's failure rates. This result appears when the 1933—34-indicator var- 
iable is included in model 7, but it also holds in a model not shown 
estimated on data that exclude 1933—34. In the nonmonotonic specification 
of model 8, density is competitive in the first-order effect. Overall, then, 
the models in table 7 reveal robust competition from the right against the 
center, with evidence of competition among the right-wing newspapers 
in some specifications. 

Models 9, 10, and 11 in table 8 check the robustness of the right-wing 
versus center competition effect and look at the performance of the failure 
models after excluding variables that are consistently nonsignificant. 
Model 9 omits some of the other, nonsignificant elements of the community 
matrix, and the competitive effect of right-wing newspapers on the ide- 
ological center remains strong and significant. Model 10 shows that this 
competitive effect remains after excluding the nonsignificant effects of 
right-wing density versus the left and right. (Note that density delay 
becomes significant and positive in this model, but this is the only failure 
rate model showing a significant density delay effect.) Model 11 excludes 
the population dynamics variables, which are nonsignificant across all 
failure models. This model, preferred over models 9 and 10 on the basis 
of а chi-square test, continues to show significant competition from the 
right against the center. 

According to these estimates, the magnitude of the competition gen- 
erated by right-wing newspapers was considerable. Using the results from 
model 11, the addition of one right-wing newspaper increased failure rates 
among centrist newspapers by over 5%. At the observed mean of about 
seven right-wing newspapers, competition from the right increased the 
failure rates of centrist newspapers by 42%. However, for most years this 
competitive effect was more than offset by the inherently lower failure 
rate for centrist newspapers. In sum, then, centrist newspapers were by 
and large more likely to survive than newspapers at the ideological ex- 
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tremes, but strong competition from the right went a long way toward 
eliminating that survival advantage. 

The effects of organizational age and size in the failure models also are 
noteworthy. Across all models, failure rates are predicted to be lower as 
organizational size increases, consistent with many other studies (Carroll 
and Hannan 2000). Failure rates also decline with increases in organi- 
zational age across all models. (This is revealed by comparing the piece- 
wise age effects from age period to age period.) Combined, this pattern 
of age and size dependence suggests that these newspapers were especially 
likely to fail when they were small and young. 

The growth models are reported in tables 9 and 10. Model 12 in table 
9 allows for separate density effects by ideology but constrains these effects 
to operate on all organizations similarly. Model 13 relaxes this constraint, 
allowing for the full community matrix of each density affecting each 
ideology separately. Model 14 checks the robustness of model 13 in a 
specification that includes an indicator variable for the 1933-34 year and 
with quadratic density terms. Starting with the density effects, model 12 
shows competition coming from left-wing newspapers and mutualism 
coming from the right wing. Models 13 and 14 clarify this picture. The 
competition from the left is felt by newspapers in the center and on the 
right. Meanwhile, mutualism from the ideological right was enjoyed only 
by other right-wing newspapers, consistent with the idea that social sol- 
idarity operated among newspapers with similar ideologies. 

One particularly interesting finding is the positive effect of centrist 
newspaper density on the growth rate of right-wing newspapers. This 
result needs to be understood in combination with the failure-rate results. 
Right-wing newspapers drove up the failure rate of centrist newspapers, 
which in turn drove up the growth rate of the right wing. This combi- 
nation of effects is known as a "predator prey" relationship, a particularly 
potent form of ecological competition in that the right wing both destroys 
and feeds on the ideological center. 

To summarize the full pattern of effects among the various ideologies, 
left-wing newspapers generated competition over growth felt by the center 
and right, while the right-wing newspapers enjoyed a predator-prey re- 
lationship with the ideological center—driving up their failure rates while 
feeding on the center in terms of organizational growth. To some extent, 
these results support our idea that ideological competition appears among 
adjacent ideologies, especially being generated by the ideological extremes. 

Other effects in the growth models are noteworthy. The effect of lagged 
organizational size is significantly less than one, suggesting that smaller 
organizations grew disproportionately more—the well-known violation of 
*Gibrat's law of proportionate effect" found in most studies of organi- 
zational growth rates (Ijiri and Simon 1977). Growth also is found to be 
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From Red Vienna to the Anschluss 


TABLE 10 
RANDOM-EFFECTS MODELS OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL GROWTH RATE 











MODELS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 15 16 
Constant :. оган eere n RR RR RR ES AY .1151 .1104 
(.1292) (.1264) 
In(newspaper's circulation) ................- .9883** .9887** 
(.0119) (.0116) 
Left-wing newspaper ......................... 0234 0236 
(.0230) (.0226) 
Right-wing newspaper ....................... .0682** —.7574** 
(.0334) (.2598) 
No. of centrist newspapers x right-wing 
newspaper .................................. .0428** 
(.0134) 
POINTER EE 7,601 7,972 
df. Losses ote A ка deste e deco emo ege 3 4 


МотЕ.— Data include 330 organization years covering 39 organizations. For the main effects of ideology, 
"centrist newspapers" is the left-out category. Numbers in parentheses are SEs. 

* P < 10. 

* P < .05. 


negatively age dependent, again consistent with existing work on organ- 
izational growth (Barnett and Carroll 1987; Barron et al. 1994). Lagged 
foundings increased growth rates, while lagged failures were negatively 
related to growth. We think that these effects may reflect generally good 
or bad conditions for newspapers, such that conditions favoring founding 
also favored growth while hazardous periods were also worse with respect 
to growth prospects. 

Table 10 shows random-effects models of the growth rate in order to 
determine whether newspapers of different ideologies grew at different 
rates. Model 15 shows that right-wing newspapers grew faster than cen- 
trist newspapers, which were the left-out category. Given the smaller and 
nonsignificant effect of the left-wing newspaper indicator, this suggests 
that right-wing newspapers grew faster than all other organizations. (The 
difference between the effects for left- and right-wing organizations, how- 
ever, is not statistically significant.) We were curious, however, whether 
this right-wing growth advantage was due to their predator-prey rela- 
tionship with the centrist newspapers. Model 16 investigates this possi- 
bility, including the effect of centrist newspaper density on right-wing 
newspapers. This model reveals that, in fact, right-wing newspapers grew 
at a slower rate once the predator-prey relationship is controlled. It turns 
out, then, that right-wing newspapers were slow to grow unless they had 
centrist newspapers on which to feed. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We began by arguing that competition is strongest among adjacent ide- 
ologies—those that are close enough to vie for contestable supporters and 
institutional resources but different enough to preclude ideological soli- 
darity and to threaten one another’s identity claims. Evidence from Vi- 
ennese newspapers over the period 1918-38 supports our thinking. Our 
qualitative evidence revealed considerable framing work shaping the con- 
tests over identity between the adjacent ideologies of the time. Meanwhile, 
our quantitative evidence suggests that these processes were mirrored in 
the ecology of newspaper organizations, with powerful competition over 
growth generated by the extreme left and predator-prey competition by 
the extreme right wing against newspapers of the political center. 

Note that our quantitative results are limited in at least two important 
ways. First, although we predict competition among ideologically adjacent 
newspapers, we find quantitative evidence in support of this prediction 
only for some of the possible adjacencies in the data. The political center, 
for instance, does not generate competition felt by the extremes—and 
competition from the extremes is limited to competition over growth from 
the left against the center and competition over survival from the right 
against the center. Of course, the limited statistical power of our study 
population may help to account for these noneffects. Also, one must keep 
in mind that statistical evidence of competition across subpopulations of 
organizations is relatively hard to come by, suggesting that our limited 
evidence of such competition is noteworthy. Furthermore, we find very 
little in the way of competition within ideological categories, thus high- 
lighting the relative importance of the competition that we do find between 
adjacent ideologies. Nonetheless, one must bear in mind that statistical 
support for our adjacency hypothesis is limited. 

Another important limitation of our quantitative analysis is our ability 
to control for exogenous political factors. Throughout our study period, 
worldwide political events and institutional changes were unfolding— 
such as Mussolini’s overthrow, the Spanish civil war, and changes world- 
wide in the political organization of the left and the right. Even within 
Austria and Vienna specifically, ongoing political changes and movements 
cannot be completely controlled in our analysis. It is possible that our 
evidence of cross-ideology competition among Viennese newspapers might 
spuriously reflect the operation of such exogenous political factors. Al- 
though we have done what we can to check on the robustness of our 
results, perhaps the best test will be to see whether competition among 
adjacent ideologies appears in other organizational populations facing 
entirely different political contexts. 

As for the implications of our findings, we note their importance to our 
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understanding of how ideology and identity shape the fates of organi- 
zations. In particular, our qualitative results highlight the importance of 
ideological purity among organizations at the extreme right or left. By 
definition, organizations advocating extreme ideologies exclude alternative 
perspectives, with their members often explicitly contrasting themselves 
against other ideologies. A strategy of pragmatic accommodation, to those 
at the extremes, threatens the organization’s ideological purity and, in so 
doing, the organization’s identity. Organizations advocating middle-of- 
the-road ideologies, by comparison, are more inclined to compromise— 
often being defined through consensus building and maintenance of the 
status quo. Among such organizations, pragmatism may even require 
changing the organization's formal goals (Selznick 1949)—an unaccept- 
able price for those at the ideological extremes. | 

As a strategy, the uncompromising stand of ideologically extreme or- 
ganizations is risky, and whether it succeeds depends in large part on the 
environment of political opportunity. Centrist organizations can adapt to 
various circumstances in order to persist. Sometimes, survival becomes 
the ultimate objective of pragmatic organizations—even when this re- 
quires amending the organization’s original ideological position (Michels 
[1915] 1962). At the ideological extremes, by contrast, the pure belief is 
favored even when this is maladaptive. On occasion, an ideologically 
extreme organization may find itself favored by larger social forces—as 
in Carroll and Delacroix’s (1982) finding that newspapers born during 
political revolutions have a survival advantage during those brief, rare 
events. In Vienna from 1918 to 1938, the environment of political op- 
portunity shifted in such a way as to give apparent support for the claims 
of the extreme right. In this context, the ascendancy of the right in Vienna 
took place through predator-prey competition, with the right feeding on 
and destroying the clerical center. Although in line with our view of 
ideological competition, this particular result clearly hinged on the en- 
vironment of political opportunity as it unfolded in Vienna at the time. 
Had political, social, and economic circumstances been different, the par- 
ticular form and strength of competition between neighboring ideologies 
might not have triggered the rise of the far right. In this way, our findings 
support the general claim of strong competition among adjacent ideolo- 
gies, but the explosive, predator-prey dynamic that powered rise of the 
extreme right was contingent on the context of political opportunity 
unique to this particular context. 

Our finding of a predator-prey relationship between the right and the 
center has implications for the literature on the “sequencing” of social 
movements over time. In her study of the modern American civil rights 
and women’s movements, Minkoff (1997) looks for but does not find 
evidence of sequencing, where a newer social movement follows on and 
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replaces the earlier movement (see also McAdam 1982). In this study, we 
do find evidence of sequencing, however. The predator-prey relationship 
between the Austrian right wing—feeding on the center as it drives up 
the center’s failure rates—predicts exactly the sequencing that Minkoff 
discusses but does not find. Although interwar Vienna differs from late 
20th-century America in countless ways that might explain the differences 
between our findings and Minkoff’s, we think that one compelling dif- 
ference is the changing environment of political opportunity in Vienna 
over the period we studied. As we saw in our qualitative data, the Austrian 
right wing remained extreme and unaccommodating throughout the pe- 
riod. As political, social, and economic developments worked to give cred- 
ibility to the claims of the right, however, the right-wing’s approach came 
into favor. Under these circumstances, victories by the right came at the 
expense of their ideological neighbor. In this way, we find a sequencing 
of social movements that likely was triggered by the broader context of 
political opportunity. 

To conclude, we think new theoretical insights can be gained by taking 
an ecological perspective on ideological organizations. As research in or- 
ganizational ecology has proliferated in recent years, a relatively general 
model of competition has been shown to apply across a wide variety of 
geographic, historical, and industrial contexts. Almost without exception, 
competition increases with organizational similarity in these various stud- 
ies. By contrast, ideological similarities and differences shape competition 
quite differently. Adjacency is key to ideological competition, because 
neighboring organizations on the ideological spectrum vie for contestable 
resources and allegiances, lack sufficient similarity to benefit from social 
solidarity, and—for the ideological extremes—find identity threatened by 
close-substitute organizations that are willing to compromise and mod- 
erate. We are intrigued by the possibility that many other organizational 
contexts (religions, gangs, social movement organizations, and political 
parties, for instance) might also conform to the predictions of our model. 
More generally, we suggest that our understanding of ideological change 
might benefit from paying more attention to the roles played by formal 
organizations: both as mirrors of broader ideological processes and as 
forces for ideological change in their own right. 


APPENDIX A 
Data 


Our primary data source is the archives at the Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Vienna. Researchers there examined all known 
Viennese newspaper issues of the period 1918-38 accessible to them in 
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various archives and private collections. For each newspaper, the re- 
searchers recorded the exact dates of first and last appearance, among 
other variables, and distinguished between ending events according to 
whether the newspaper was suppressed by the government or whether it 
simply ceased publication (see Melischek and Seethaler 1992). Each news- 
paper’s political party affiliation also was noted. The researchers then 
examined secondary sources, including newspaper address books, news- 
paper catalogues (Annoncenkataloge), various newspaper yearbooks, and 
newspaper bibliographies and from these recorded the ideological ten- 
dencies and circulations of the newspapers on an annual basis. The re- 
searchers found 13 different sources. Each source recorded self-reports of 
each newspaper’s circulation and ideology—information originally col- 
lected during the time of the study by annual questionnaires. 

We examined and coded each ideological description of the newspapers. 
We then categorized each newspaper in each year as left, center, or right 
according to whether it most closely corresponded to Wandruszka’s (1954) 
description of the socialist, Christian social conservative, or nationalist 
pan-German lager, respectively (see table 1). Purely bourgeois newspapers, 
those interested primarily in leisure and commerce, were recorded as cen- 
trist. These newspapers can be thought of as nonideological, displaying 
the tendency identified by Marx (1974, p. 224) for the bourgeoisie to 
sacrifice the playing of a political role in order to pursue its material 
interests. 

We then compared these categorical assignments to historical descrip- 
tions of each newspaper’s ideological content in various newspaper re- 
search studies and catalogues (Paupié 1960а, 19606; Czeike 1962; Ohlinger 
1993; Melischek and Seethaler 1993, 1997). In a few cases, we found that 
newspapers changed their purported ideology to be more centrist than 
the actual content of the newspaper. Apparently this was an attempt to 
conform to the political climate without actually changing editorial con- 
tent, an example of “decoupling” for the purpose of adapting to the in- 
stitutional environment (Meyer and Rowan 1977). In these cases, we as- 
signed ideological position based on the actual content of the publication 
rather than on its purported ideology. 

The archival data on circulation created a special problem, because it 
sometimes included multiple circulation measures (from the various 
sources) for a given organization in a given year. We wanted to avoid 
mixing data sources as much as possible, lest we see apparent size changes 
that were, in fact, merely due to source-specific differences in measurement 
error. On the other hand, we did not want to rely on only one original 
source for each newspaper because this would greatly increase the number 
of organization-year observations with missing values for circulation. To 
balance these concerns, we first measured circulation as recorded in the 
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one source that had the most observations recorded for a given organi- 
zation. We then filled in missing data from the source with next most 
observations recorded for a given organization, and continued this process 
until all organizations had as many nonmissing circulation values as pos- 
sible. This process still left us with missing circulation values, especially 
for some small newspapers. When circulation was missing for an occa- 
sional year, we linearly interpolated to estimate the organization’s size in 
that year. When we lacked enough data to interpolate, we verified that 
these were known to be very small newspapers. Then we estimated their 
sizes by regressing size on age for all newspapers for which size was 
observed. We then used the predicted size of a two-year-old organization 
as the size measure for these small newspapers (6,500 subscribers). So 
constructed, the full data set covered 140 organizations over 702 organ- 
ization-years and included 104 organizational failure events (not including 
suppression events). 

Because of missing data on circulation, a much more limited subsample 
was used to obtain estimates of the growth models. (Obviously, we could 
use only observed values of circulation to measure size as a dependent 
variable, unlike the failure models where interpolated values were used 
for some observations because size was an independent variable.) Or- 
ganizations were included in this subsample if they had at least two size 
observations from the same data source over the period, and consecutive 
observations on size for a given organization were included only if they 
came from the same data source. Again, this eliminated the possibility 
that observed size changes might simply be an artifact of different ap- 
proaches to measuring circulation by the different data sources. In most 
cases, size was measured in annual intervals but in some instances was 
measured intermittently so that change over a longer time period was 
recorded in the data. In these instances, the observed change was an- 
nualized so that all observations reflect size change over a one-year period. 
This more limited subsample included 330 organization-years covering 
the growth history of 39 organizations. 
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TABLE В1 


ORIGINAL GERMAN TEXT OF NEWSPAPERS QUOTED IN TABLES 2-4 





Left 


Center and Bourgeois 


Right 





Fur jeden, der sein Brot durch 
Arbeit erwirbt, sei es durch 
geistige oder durch Напде Ar- 
beit, gibt es eigentlich keine 
Wahl, wem er seine Stimme 
zu geben hat. Jeder arbei- 
tende, jeder schaffende 
Mensch kann und darf, wenn 
er nicht an sich selbst zum 
Verräter werden will, nicht 
anders wühlen als sozialde- 
mokratisch."—Der Abend, 
April 22, 1927 

Heute wird von allen aufrechten 
Werktátigen der kommuniístis- 
che Stimmzettel abgegeben!.— 
Die Rote Fahne, April 24, 
1927 

Es kann für die bürgerliche In- 
telligenz nur eine Wahlparole 
geben: Gegen die Unintelli- 
genz! Gegen die Ungeistig- 
ке — Wiener Allgemeine 
Zeitung, April 24, 1927 


From Table 2 


Wer sich zu gut dünkt, diesen 
gleifinerischen Verheifiungen 
auf den Leim zu gehen, wer 
zu einsichtig ist, die Giftblüte 
einer neuen Inflation mit 
ihren katastrophalen Wirkun- 
gen zurückzuwünschen, der 
wird dieses sozialdemokratis- 
che Programm am wirkungs- 
vollsten damit beantworten, 
dafi er seine Stimme am heuti- 
gen Tage der antimarxis- 
tischen, bürgerlichen Ein- 
heitsliste gibt.—Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, April 24, 1927 

Die Sozialdemokraten rufen die 
Massen auf, die Bürgerlichen 
müssen dieser Masse ihre ges- 
chlossene Einheit entgegen- 
stellen, um eine schwere Ge- 
fahr vom Bürgertum, von der 
bürgerlichen Wirtschaftsord- 
nung fernzuhalten.—WNeues 
Wiener Abendblatt, April 23, 
1927 

Abrechnung mit dem System 
Breitner—Neues Wiener Jour- 
nal, April 24, 1927 


Noch niemals hat vielleicht in 
Oesterreich eine radikalere 
antisemitische und vólkische 
Gruppe um die Wahl gewor- 
ben, als heute der Vólkisch-so- 
ziale Block. Der ihm innewoh- 
nende Kampfgeist verbürgt 
die Unmiglichkeit neuer Ver- 
flachung, neuer Enttäuschung! 
Zähe und unerbittlich, wenn 
nótig auch mit brutaler Ge- 
walt, wird er die Belange des 
eigenen Volkes zu schützen 
wissen!—Ihm unser Vertrauen 
und unsere Stimme!— 
Deutsch-üsterreichische Tages- 
Zeitung, April 24, 1927 


TABLE В1 (Continued) 








Left 


Center and Bourgeois 


Right 





Die Sanierung Osterreichs war 
ein Geschift der Kapitalisten. 
Fremdes Kapital riss die ós- 
terreichischen Unternehmun- 
gen an sich und diktiert den 
Arbeitern ihre Bedingungen. 
Das Unternehmertum schuf 
sich eine bezahlte Trutzgarde 
zum Kampfe gegen die Arbei- 
ter, eine Garde, die immer kü- 
hner und gewalttatiger auf- 
trat. Es kam die Zeit der 
ununterbrochenen Arbeiter- 
morde. Die bürgerlichen Geri- 
chte ließen die Mörder straflos 
freigehen. Der 15. Juli 1927 
war der Höhepunkt dieser 
Entwicklung. Die Schüsse in 
den Strassen Wiens, die Sal- 
ven, die gegen Wiener Arbei- 
ter abgegeben wurden, zeigten 
am deutlichsten diesen Wan- 
del. Es ist heute nicht die 
Zeit, zu untersuchen, ob alles 
so kommen mußte. Eines aber 
haben uns die letzten Jahre 
mit unverkennbarer Deutli- 
chkeit gezeigt: Eine Verständi- 
gung mit der Gegenseite ist 
unmöglich mit diesen 
Menschen, deren Losung das 
fürchterliche “Keine Milde” 
ist. Jeder Versuch, eine solche 
Verständigung zu erlangen, ist 
als Schwäche der Arbeiterpar- 
tei ausgelegt worden und hat 
der Sache des Proletariats 
schwer geschadet. . . . Nie 
und nirgends hat es dem Pro- 
letariat gut getan, sich mit ei- 
ner bürgerlichen Partei zu- 
sammenzutun. Nur auf sich 
allein gestellt, haben Arbeiter- 
parteien vermocht, ihre Auf- 
gabe zu erfüllen.—Der Abend, 
November 10, 1928 


From Table 3 


Zehn Jahre voll von Sorgen; 
Enttäuschungen und harter 
Arbeit sind an dem österrei- 
chischen Volk vorübergegan- 
gen, seitdem es sich anstelle 
des alten Reiches ein neues 
Vaterland aufrichten mußte. 
Viel härter als gar manch an- 
dere Völker wurden wir durch 
den Zusammenbruch des 
Weltkriegs in Mitleidenschaft 
gezogen; denn von dem alten 
Österreich blieb nur ein kär- 
glicher Rest übrig und dieser 
wurde noch dazu von den 
übermütigen und hartherzigen 
Siegern ausgeraubt und mit _ 
schweren Kriegsbussen behaf- 
tet... . . Der staatliche Auf- 
bau des neuen Osterreichs ist 
leider in diesen zehn Jahren 
nicht vollendet worden. . . . 
Schuld an diesem Übel sind 
die politischen Zustánde in 
Osterreich, der parlamentaris- 
che Schützengrabenkrieg, der 
bisher jeden Neuaufbau des 
Staates verhinderte. Der 
Schützengrabenkrieg тий 
daher zu einer Stagnation des 
Parlaments führen und dad- 
urch alle jene Reformarbeiten 
verhindern, die für unseren 
Staat und seine Bevölkerung 
unerláfillich sind.—2Die Neue 
Zeitung, November 11, 1928 


Die Besten des deutschen Volkes 
sind verarmt, und dem 
Wurme ausgeliefert, der den 
Hort hütet. . . . Allvater hilf 
und hebe dein Volk aus der 
brodelnden Jauche der De- 
mokratie, denn wenn wir 
nicht siegen, so werden wir 
sterben, und wenn wir sterben 
müssen, so werden wir die 
ganze Welt mit ins Verderben 
reissen.—Deulsch-ósterreichis- 
che Tages-Zeitung, November 
11, 1928 

Die Bedrückung war zu groß, 
die Mif wirtschaft zu unge- 
heuerlich, als daß sie ohne tä- 
tigen Widerspruch hätte län- 
ger hingenommen werden 
kónnen. Die Krüfte des Wid- 
erstandes beginnen sich über- 
all zu regen. Die ersten Er- 
folge sind auch bereits 
errungen. Jedes Gift erzeugt 
in einem gesunden Kórper das 
Gegengift der Abwehr. Gegen 
den Schutzbund ist die Heim- 
wehr entstanden, gegen die 
Demagogie ist die wirtschaftli- 
che Gesinnung erwacht und 
gegen die Verlotterung er- 
starkt allmájlich die Autorität 
des Staates. Es ist schon viel 
Unkraut ausgejühtet worden 
und der Boden wird allmáh- 
lich reif für eine neue Saat.— 
Freiheit! November 10, 1928 
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TABLE В1 (Continued) 








Left 


Center and Bourgeois 


Right 





From Table 4 





Wir stossen vor! Der Kommu- 
nismus überall im Vormarsch: 
40.000 kommunistische Stim- 
men. Die kommunistischen 
Stimmen in Wien und Niede- 
résterreich verdoppelt, in 
Salzburg mehr als vervier- 
facht—Die Kommunisten in 

> zahlreichen Gemeinden in 
Steiermark und Kärnten ein- 
gedrungen. Heraus zur roten 
Einheitsfront gegen den Fas- 
chismus!"—Die Rote Fahne, 
April 26, 1932 

Vernichtende Niederlage der 
Christlich Sozialen in Wien! 
Wien noch róter geworden. - 
Die bürgerlichen Parteien 
auch auf dem Lande aufs 
Haupt geschlagen. - Das Sys- 
tem der bürgerlichen Allein- 
herrschaft gebrochen.—Der 
Abend, April 25, 1932 

Siegreich in Wien! Die Haken- 
kreuzler halbieren die Chris- 
tlichsozialen . . . Alle 21 Be- 
zirksvorsteher rot! 
Sozialdemokratischer Gewinn 


in Wien und Niederósterreich: 


je ein Mandat.—Das Kleine 
Blatt, April 25, 1932 

Sieg der Sozialdemokraten. . . 
Schwere Niederlage der 
Christlichsozialen. Haken- 
kreuz dezimiert die Bürger- 
lichen. Die Hakenkreuzler 
werden gróüflenwahnsinnig. 
Frauenfeld & Co. fordern Au- 
flósung des Parlaments und 
den Innenminister.—Wiener 
Mittags-Zeitung, April 26, 
1932 


Jedenfalls wird die Politik 


wieder die lebhaftesten For- 
men annehmen und die Sit- 
zungen der neuen Landtage 
werden an Stürmen und Kra- 
wallen recht viel zu bieten ha- 
ben." —Illustrierte Kronenzei- 
tung, April 26, 1932 

Große Wahlerfolge der National- 
sozialisten 15 Nationalsozialis- 
ten im Wiener Gemein- 
derat.—Acht im 
niederósterreichischen Land- 
tag. Große Stimmenverluste 
der Sozialdemokraten über- 
all.—Schwere Einbufe der 
Wiener Christlichsozialen. Die 
Nationalsozialisten fordern 
Neuwahl des Nationalrates. 
Nach der Wahlkampagne: zu- 
rück zur Arbeit am Wieder- 
aufbaul—Neuigkeits- 
Weit-Blatt, April 26, 1932 


Hauruck nach rechts! Oester- 
reich wählt antimarxistisch.— 
Die Nationalsozialisten treten 
in die politische Geschichte 
Wiens ein.”—Neues Wiener 
Journal, April 25, 1932 

Triumphaler Hitler-Sieg in Os- 
terreich und im Reiche! 15 
Nationalsozialisten mit 
201.455 Stimmen in den Wie- 
ner Gemeinderat, 116 in die 
Bezirksvertretungen gewáhlt! 
Die Sozialdemokraten verlo- 
ren gestern über 50.000 Stim- 
men in Oesterreich.—Die 
Christlichsozialen biifen über 
50.000 Stimmen und 18 Land- 
tagsmandate ein.—Deutsch- 
österreichische Tages-Zeitung, 
April 25, 1932 

Scharfer Ruck nach rechts! Rie- 
senerfolg der Nationalsozialis- 
ten—Alle gemáfiigten Parteien 
haben verloren—Die Roten 
schwach behauptet Der Ge- 
meinderat wird stürmisch 
werden.—Fretheit! April 25, 
1932 
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Sociology and Biology: Can’t We Just Be 
Friends?! 


Animal Traditions: Behavioural Inheritance їп Evolution. By 
Eytan Avital and Eva Jablonka. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000. 432p.+xiv. 


Patrick Heuveline 
University of Chicago 


On the question “What I don’t know about my field but wish I did,” 
Douglas Massey (2000) concludes: “I really wish I knew more about hu- 
man beings as biological rather than social organisms” (2000, p. 701). 
Whereas sociology’s distance from biology appears to be deeply rooted 
in these disciplines’ scientific and political projects, this statement from 
the then-president of the American Sociological Association is perhaps 
evidence of an emerging interest in closing the gap. But with few if notable 
exceptions, mainstream sociology has so far engaged biology in a con- 
frontational manner, and we have been slower than other social sciences 
(e.g., psychology, anthropology, or demography) to seek ways to integrate 
biological models and reasoning into our understanding of social behavior. 
The continuous refinement of the biological models of behavior—the in- 
creasing attention paid to the role of the environment in gene expression, 
for instance—has brought several key sociological and biological issues 
closer. Yet, between groups that have hardly been engaging one another 
for a long time, stereotyping easily endures. From a distance, the most 
vociferous and extremist positions are more likely to be heard, little more 
than the titles of best-sellers such as Richard Dawkins’s (1976) The Selfish 
Gene are being remembered,’ and acknowledging biological influences is 


' For comments on an early draft, I want to thank Patrice Adret, Mathew Leibold, 
and William Parish, none of whom bears any responsibility in the views I express 
here. Direct comments to Patrick Heuveline, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. E-mail: 
pheuveline@uchicago.edu 

? Within the covers, one might be surprised to find that Dawkins never argues that 
the transmission of genes dominates behavioral evolution, for which he introduces 
“memes,” described as units of information residing in the brain and transmitted from 
one person to the next by behavioral means (further discussed below in the text). 
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confused with seeing genes as destiny and picturing people as ants or 
apes. 

But for the sociologists wishing to know more about biological organ- 
isms, the task is rather daunting. Driven in part by levels of funding that 
the social sciences cannot dream of, biological knowledge is expanding 
and diversifying rapidly. Where to start? What to read? Or, as stated in 
the title of Richard Udry’s (1995) article, “What biology do sociologists 
need to know?" While Udry’s article is particularly stimulating, I am 
uncomfortable with the definition of a core of biology basics that every 
sociologist ought to know. I say this primarily because what might be 
useful in one’s research is likely quite topic specific. To take only one 
example, Udry’s own work has emphasized hormonal influences on dif- 
ferences in human sexual behavior. Brain research does suggest that the 
genes derived from the father are preferentially expressed in the brain 
regions that affect feeding and sexual behaviors, behaviors hence under 
strong hormonal influences. However, according to Avital and Jablonka 
(p. 345), paternal genes appear much less active than genes derived from 
the mother in the neocortex, especially in the frontal cortex areas re- 
sponsible for high cognitive functions. The biological factors that affect 
individual differences in sexual behavior may hence not explain as much 
of the individual differences in, say, childbearing, which involves a more 
complex choice process in societies where highly efficient contraceptive 
technology is available. 

Asking what sociologists ought to know about biology may not make 
more sense than asking what they ought to know about history. Those 
working at the interface of sociology and another discipline, be it biology 
or any other, certainly need to know a lot more than could be summarized 
in a few pages. But while I like to think that, as curious minds, most 
sociologists want to read good research from biology or history once in a 
while, I would argue that in their everyday work, many can do without. 
There is indeed growing evidence that one type of sociological investi- 
gation that ought to be concerned with biological factors is the study of 
the determinants of individual to individual variations in behavior. Some- 
times the reaction of some sociologists is one of vehement opposition to 
biological explanations; while this response may betray a perceived threat, 
it might also be related to the emphasis that our discipline, in its quest 
for scientific respectability, has placed on building atomistic, causal, be- 
havioral models. With the proliferation of social survey sampling, pre- 
dicting a vector of individual outcomes Y from a matrix of individual 
characteristics X with everything else in a noise vector has become the 
methodological staple of many sociological investigations. It is not hard 
to see that the omission of all biological parameters in many such models 
is problematic. But just as readily found are rather large expanses of 
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sociological investigations that do not have to be concerned with biological 
factors. Just as one does not need molecular physics to predict, accurately 
enough for most purposes, the trajectory of two homogenous spheres 
colliding on a horizontal plane from their mass, speed, and initial trajec- 
tory, examples of aggregate social behaviors abound that can be studied 
without attending to the infra-individual level.’ . 

As much as I enjoyed and learned from Animal Traditions: Behavioural 
Inheritance in Evolution by Avital and Jablonka, I hesitate to qualify it 
as a “must read” for all social scientists. Yet, for those who are curious 
about some of the current debates on behavior in the biological sciences, 
this is a good place to start. First, the authors discuss, from the standpoint 
of understanding animal behavior, the usefulness and limits of the current 
evolutionary paradigm and the modern synthesis of Darwinian theory of 
evolution with Mendelian genetics, which is perhaps the single most in- 
fluential paradigm of the natural sciences. Second, by emphasizing the 
role of social learning in the evolution of animal behavior, the authors 
illustrate current attempts to broaden the narrowly “genic” view of evo- 
lution in ways that should make evolutionary biology more palatable to 
social scientists. For social scientists, there is much to learn and little to 
take offense from in this book. In what we might consider an entertaining 
inversion of sociobiologists’ attempts to explain human behavior from 
evolutionary thinking in natural history, the authors all but extend to 
most mammals and birds the claim prevalent in sociology and cultural 
anthropology that culture liberates from genetic determination.‘ 

The authors’ argument begins with a thorough critique of the “currently 
fashionable version of Darwinism” (p. 1), which these authors refer to as 
“genic” Darwinism, and of the related attempts to explain all patterns of 
animal behavior in terms of genetic programs. John Maynard Smith is 
reputed to have declared, “No one is a genetic determinist anymore,” and 
the authors might be taking on a straw man, but they provide a clear 
summary of the limitations of genetic determinism, and they clearly have 
a knack for metaphors. Perhaps reminiscent of sociobiologist Edward O. 
Wilson’s statement that genes held culture on a leash, the authors describe 
the relationship of the phenotype to the genotype as that of the kite to 
its string (chap. 2). When the string is relatively short, the kite is easily 
controlled by specific controls being applied to the string. Likewise, fairly 


5 Udry recognizes this too but in a single, rather short paragraph on social change. We 
might hence differ only as to whether to describe the bio-free sociology glass as half- 
full or half-empty! 

+ Avital and Jablonka maintain that the term culture is applicable “to a set of socially 
transmitted habits in higher animals,” even though those habits do not involve the 
ability to communicate symbolically nor linguistically (p. 21). 
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simple genotypes, such as eye color, are strongly influenced by specific 
genes. For more complex maneuvers, however, one must release more 
string, and the longer the string, the more the kite’s movements are in- 
fluenced by the wind and other environmental factors. When the string 
is very long, the kite can hardly be controlled by the string; if anything, 
the movements of the kite determine the movement of the string. Even- 
tually, the authors must abandon the kite metaphor to add that behavior 
is not entirely passive to the environment—the two interact instead—but 
the metaphor serves them well to illustrate how complex behaviors are 
only remotely affected by genes. The authors conclude that hence pop- 
ulation genetics alone cannot explain behavioral change—a statement 
perhaps less polemical than they make it sound—and that we must look 
for mechanisms other than genetic inheritance to explain the transmission 
of complex behaviors across generations. 

Straightforward imports from genetics, such as Dawkins’s theory of 
“memes” or cultural units transmission, do not readily apply to animal 
behavior, as the authors point out. Behavior forms a whole from which 
units, equivalent to genes, can hardly be isolated. One does not transmit 
behavior passively, as is the case for genes; on the contrary, the trans- 
mission of behavior occurs within behavior itself, and it is impossible to 
separate the transmission itself from what is transmitted. The authors’ 
views are thus closer to the anthropologist William Durham’s claims about 
the coevolution of genes and culture. While natural selection operates on 
individual variations, those variations are not entirely random mistakes 
but instead occur in the process of learning a given behavior. The authors 
thus contend that behavioral change guides genetic evolution at least as 
much the other way around. One objection that biologists have formulated 
before to that proposition is that a behavioral change would then have 
to remain stable for a very long time, over many generations, before it 
begins to affect genetic diversity. 

Avital and Jablonka find support for the coevolution thesis in the grow- 
ing research on social learning (chap. 3). By adding the ability to learn 
the behavioral traditions of an animal group, they identify a mechanism 
that maintains behavior relatively constant across generations and makes 
it relatively “plastic” or independent of the changing genetic composition 
of the group. Learning is here defined as “an adaptive change in behaviour 
that results from experience” (p. 69). The authors contrast several complex 
behaviors. Some involve innate components, with no or little learning. 
Others involve asocial learning—for instance when immunity to food 
poisoning allows an individual to learn alone of benign consequences 
through trials and errors. Among birds and mammals, however, the au- 
thors claim that a very large component is learned through social learning 
with older individuals, usually the parents. Unlike imitation, socially in- 
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fluenced learning teaches the learner about the environmental circum- 
stances that elicit a behavior without the behavior being necessarily dis- 
played by another individual. The authors suggest, for instance, that the 
mere presence of a parent preventing the most costly mistakes to be made 
provides a sense of security, reduces the level of stress in the offspring, 
and eventually facilitates learning. Among the key aspects of the devel- 
opment of young birds and mammals that are learned with the parents, 
“knowing what to eat, where to find its food and how to harvest it” (p. 
119) is arguably the single most important. Social scientists may find even 
more interesting the material on “sexual imprinting,” which refers to be- 
havioral markers of the original background that play a role in mate 
choice, such as song patterns in birds. By increasing phenotypic similarity, 
sexual imprinting contributes to pairing mates that are well suited to share 
the same environment, but were it too rigid and precise, sexual imprinting 
could lead to excessive inbreeding. Quails, for instance, appear to seek 
mates who are similar but not identical to their siblings. Thus one may 
find in animals mating schemes relatively similar to the marriage rules 
uncovered by kinship anthropologists. 

By reexamining family behavior through the lens of the importance of 
social learning and the transmission of information, the authors challenge 
conventional interpretations in terms of the evolutionary conflict between 
mates or between parents and offspring. While conflict arguments focus 
on the different fitness of the genes of males and females, or parents and 
offspring, Avital and Jablonka counter that behavior involves information 
that is shared or gained together and that thus involves cooperation rather 
than conflict. Again, the authors are best at describing the complexity and 
diversity of animal behavior and criticizing simplistic explanations for all 
animal behaviors (that some may want to extend to human behavior). 
For instance, explaining differences in male and female sexual behaviors 
by their conflicting evolutionary strategies (males seeking a higher number 
of mates and females seeking fewer “high-quality” mates) only makes sense 
in species in which the male contributes little more than his genes and 
the female alone cares for offspring. Things are clearly more complex 
when the male does not merely inseminate the female but also invests in 
parental care, as is the case in most monogamous species. While the 
authors’ reinterpretation of behaviors as enhancing the transfer of infor- 
mation rather than resulting from conflict appears most often quite plau- 
sible, the lack of evidence to test the alternative interpretations remain 
frustrating. While possibly remaining agnostic about the validity of some 
claims, the reader will still be rewarded with a refreshing picture of the 
variety of animal behavior and of the increased sophistication of evolu- 
tionary thinking. One, for instance, will find echoes of the economic theory 
of marriage in the argument that much of the information shared by the 
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mates would be of little interest with other mates. This information rep- 
resents a pair-specific investment, which provides benefits only in the 
existing union, and individual-specific rather than universal preferences 
` for partners further increase the costs of desertion. Sociologists might find 
an evolutionary self-fulfilling prophecy in the idea that traits considered 
“attractive” when choosing a mate might increase fitness merely because 
potential mates believe they do. The dominant explanation for “attractive” 
traits is that they are “honest signals” of a potential mate’s high fitness, 
and they become factors of selection jointly with the ability to recognize 
them as attractive. (Color and length in the peacock’s tail, which so 
intrigued Darwin because they did not contribute to survival, were indeed 
found to be correlated with the individual’s health.) But a hereditary trait 
found attractive would still be fitness enhancing were it a completely 
neutral signal of the mate’s quality, just because its transmission to off- 
spring would in turn allow them to mate and reproduce more easily. The 
authors gradually move outward from the mates and offsprings nucleus 
to the larger group, considering allo-parenting and other apparently al- 
truistic group behavior and extending their argument that selection op- 
erates not only at the level of the individual but also at the level of the 
group. The selection of behavior that increases the reproductive success 
of kin is now widely recognized and understood by considering inclusive 
fitness, that is, the fitness of the individual but also of other genetically 
related individuals, weighted by their degree of relatedness. In a more 
radical departure from extant evolutionary thinking, the authors describe 
altruistic behavior that benefits the group of mostly unrelated individuals 
as also fitness enhancing. They argue, for instance, that altruistic behavior 
may provide benefits to all group members and that these benefits out- 
weigh the potential costs to the altruistic individuals, allowing groups 
with more altruists to reproduce more prolifically. Since population ge- 
netics firmly rules out genetic selection at the group level, the stability 
across generations of such altruistic behavior within the group would 
require in particular that the behavior be independent of the changing 
genetic composition of the population. While this idea is not implausible, 
the authors provide precious few examples of such transmission mecha- 
nisms across generations, in part because of their insistence on playing 
down evolutionary conflict. One of the few instances they describe is the 
“phenotypic cloning” of an adult behavior by an unrelated young animal 
(p. 238), but they insist it is beneficial to the “allo-parent,” because the 
behavior promotes in several ways the allo-parent’s own reproductive 
success. This might be the case, but instances where lower-ranked indi- 
viduals are coerced by higher-ranked ones into behaving in ways that are 
beneficial to the group are more commonly against the reproductive in- 
terests of the recipient. For instance, the reproductive suppression of some 
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individuals (via harassment by others that prevent mating or via infan- 
ticide) may provide benefits to the group when group growth would pres- 
sure survival, yet such actions can hardly be seen as enhancing the fitness 
of these dominated individuals. While an animal group can function ef- 
ficiently only when competition for food, mates, and space is regulated, 
arguing that this evolutionary stable regulation has to be fitness enhancing 
for all members of the group might remind sociologists of the early func- 
tionalist explanations that suppressed all mentions of power differences. 
‘Dominated individuals may engage in cooperative behavior in the context 
of a competition that they cannot hope to win, rather than freely following 
a genuine, evolved altruistic behavior. 

To complete their argument of a coevolution of genes and social learn- 
ing, the authors suggest that the ability to learn is itself a product of 
evolution. In a stable environment, evolution would favor the inheritance 
of innate behavior across generations by genetic assimilation, whereas in 
more fluctuating environmental conditions, the transmission of socially 
learned behavior would be more beneficial. In this perspective, genetic 
assimilation would have freed some more mundane behavior from learn- 
ing, allowing individuals to learn more complex tasks gradually. This 
evolved ability to learn across generations increasingly complex sequences 
gave some animals a behavioral plasticity that made many phenotypes 
all but independent from genotypes, while “genetic evolution became ever 
more dependent on culture, following, rather that leading, as it was chan- 
neled into the grooves drilled by cultural evolution” (p. 367). 

In sum, Animal Traditions is a very well written text, full of wonderful 
vignettes on animal behaviors and stimulating hypotheses about their 
evolution. Biologists are not likely to embrace all of these hypotheses 
readily. As Avital and Jablonka are well aware, however sophisticated 
their account might be, some critical elements still sound too close from 
the dismissed Lamarckian paradigm of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics. The lack of tests for competing hypotheses might not allow 
nonspecialists to make definitive, informed judgments about these de- 
bates, but readers will be rewarded with a more sophisticated overview . 
of this field than they might have imagined from the often simplistic 
import of evolutionary thinking in other fields. 
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Remaking New York: Primitive Globalization and the Politics of Urban 
Community. By William Sites. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2003. Pp. ххуі+260. $54.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Jan Lin 
Occidental College 


This insightful book elucidates our understanding of how the broad struc- 
tural process of globalization is articulated at the metropolitan and even 
the neighborhood level. In Remaking New York, William Sites evokes a 
Darwinistic drama of winners and losers in the resurgence of New York 
City from inner-city decline and fiscal crisis in 1975 to gentrified command 
center of global capitalism by the end of the millennium. He situates the 
maneuvers of a succession of New York City mayors and public admin- 
istrators within the larger landscape of neoliberal policy dynamics at the 
national level. The promises and perils of neoliberalism are revealed with 
local states both profiting and being pillaged by global processes. The 
promotion of free trade and foreign investment policies has stimulated 
urban land development, fostering residential and commercial gentrifi- 
cation and the return of affluent middle-class workers and residents to 
the central city. At the same time, New York City has reduced its support 
to public and subsidized housing and social welfare, and has evicted 
vagrants and the homeless from public spaces. 

Sites’s inventive concept of primitive globalization stems from Karl 
Marx’s notion of primitive accumulation. Marx was referring to the early 
stages of industrial capitalism, when the English state created the con- 
ditions necessary to stimulate the emergence of the factory system by 
destroying the social structures of the feudal system, including the dis- 
possession of land and homes of the peasantry, the privatization of Crown- 
owned and other common lands, the eviction of beggars and vagrants, 
and the suppression of workers’ associations. In the past quarter-century 
in the United States, the state at both the national and local level has 
promoted a process of primitive globalization through the suppression of 
unions, the dismantling or privatization of many social service and hous- 
ing programs, and the displacement of the urban poor and the homeless. 
For Sites, states as actors are as important as transnational corporations 
in ushering in the new age of globalization, as much through tax and 
capital investment policies that stimulate the new system as through pol- 
icies that accelerate the dissolution of the social welfare networks of the 
old system and suppress political resistance. 

Sites traces the evolution of progrowth policies through the three terms 
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of Mayor Ed Koch and the more moderate David Dinkins. These trends 
accelerated with the election of Rudolph Giuliani, who triumphed over 
Dinkins in 1994 on a law and order platform that promised to put more 
police on the streets, boost arrests, evict the homeless, build more prisons, 
and put welfare recipients to work. The ascendance of Giuliani in New 
York occurred in the context of the neoliberal free trade maneuvers of 
the first Clinton administration, which implemented the North American 
Free Trade Agreement in 1994. That very same year, Republicans rallied 
to victory in midterm elections with their “Contract with America,” which 
called for the dismantling or privatization of many social programs and 
federal devolution to localities. Giuliani thrived in this political climate 
and aggressively implemented urban neoliberalism through the downsiz- 
ing of social programs while stimulating commercial redevelopment and 
residential gentrification in such districts as Times Square, Wall Street, 
and the Lower East Side of Manhattan. 

As a veteran tenant organizer for many years with the Metropolitan 
Council on Housing of New York, Sites brings special attention to the 
impact of redevelopmental and gentrification policies in the Lower East 
Side. The Metropolitan Council, along with other local community or- 
ganizations, had over the decades formed a tenacious multiracial coalition 
of residents’ associations, community activists, urban homesteaders, and 
affordable housing activists. As New York City officials moved in the late 
1980s and early 1990s to stimulate residential gentrification, evict home- 
steaders and squatters from abandoned city-owned properties, and re- 
move homeless people encamped in Tompkins Square Park, a series of 
spectacular confrontations took place, including spontaneous civil diso- 
bedience and organized mass marches. Artists, students, and middle-class 
activists from adjoining neighborhoods were attracted to the cause. The 
city moved, however, to suppress and contain the unrest with phalanxes 
of police on horseback, mass arrests, and even armored vehicles backed 
by helicopters. The coalition eventually began to fragment into pragmatic 
and militant camps, as disagreements ensued over protest tactics, will- 
ingness to negotiate with city officials over the fate of abandoned prop- 
erties, and a plan to link market-rate property development with the 
construction of affordable housing. 

The fragmenting of the neighborhood coalition on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side contrasts with San Francisco’s Mission District, where a coa- 
lition of middle-class artists, Latino residents, and housing activists formed 
an antigentrification movement in the late 1990s against the incursions 
of dot-com corporations. These two cases together suggest lessons for 
progressive community movements against neoliberalism in the urban 
future. 
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New York and Los Angeles: Politics, Society and Culture—a Comparative 
View. Edited by David Halle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. 
Pp. ху1+558. $25.00 (paper). 


Anthony M. Orum 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


Edited collections like this one always present a problem to the reviewer. 
One wants to be fair and just to the various writers by talking about the 
strengths and weaknesses of their presentations. Vet to do so means that 
one can provide only a three- or four-sentence synopsis, especially when 
the edited collection contains a range of essays and articles, as this one 
does. I have chosen not to follow the time-honored course here, but to 
trod a different path altogether by highlighting some broad themes offered 
by the collection as a whole. By doing so, I believe I can bring to light 
the strengths of the collection without at the same time being unfair to 
the hard work put in by individual authors. 

Los Angeles and New York are the two metropoles of the United States 
where much of contemporary urban action is taking place. Both cities 
have witnessed the substantial growth of their populations over the past 
three decades, owing primarily to the influx of great numbers of immi- 
grants. New York has forever, or so it seems, been the one city in the 
United States to provide refuge for people from abroad. Los Angeles has 
only recently become a refuge, but nonetheless its population is roughly 
one-third foreign born, a substantial percentage by any measure. Both 
cities are big in terms of geographical breadth, though Los Angeles oc- 
cupies considerably more territory than New York (much of it uninha- 
bitable). Both cities struggle with the usual set of problems that confront 
the American metropolis: crime; welfare reform; an education system 
seemingly inadequate to deal with the many problems of students; local 
governments that try, often unsuccessfully, to cope with the growing num- 
bers of residents. Various chapters in this book help to illuminate how 
each city struggles with these issues. 

But Los Angeles and New York, while struggling with similar problems, 
also are very ‘different cities, as these chapters aptly show. Much of the 
difference lies in their divergent histories and cultures. Los Angeles, like 
much of the West, is large and sprawling. The Los Angeles consolidated 
metropolitan statistical area (CMSA) is over three times as large as the 
New York CMSA. It has had to deal with recurring issues like the avail- 
ability of water, which, it seems, New York rarely has had to deal with. 
Unlike New York, too, Los Angeles never developed as a heavy manu- 
facturing city, but rather is home to a variety of different business op- 
erations spread across its breadth. Los Angeles also sought to make itself 
different from New York and from the other large industrial cities in the 
east. It did not want to create a government so heavily entangled with 
political parties and thus opted for a nonpartisan form of politics. It also 
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did not want to allow a centralization of authority in the office of the 
mayor, and so its government gained the upper hand via decentralization. 
But even more than their actual differences, David Halle, the editor, 
argues, Los Angeles and New York have found different ways to interpret 
themselves. The Los Angeles school, while incoherent in one sense, still 
seems much more coherent than that of New York. The Los Angeles 
school, as heralded in writings by its various illustrious members—Mi- 
chael Dear, Edward Soja, Allen Scott, Mike Davis—views Los Angeles 
as the potential harbinger of the urban future. Its lack of a center, its 
fragmentation, its dispersal of political authority, its edge cities, all seem 
so Los Angeles. New York, too, Halle argues, has its own particular way 
of interpreting itself. Thus, in the writings of Jane Jacobs, Sharon Zukin, 
Herbert Gans, Kenneth Jackson, and Richard Sennett, we find a concern 
more with Manhattan than the boroughs; with the everyday advantages 
of socially dense and ethnically diverse settings; and with such charac- 
teristic remaking of the older industrial city as gentrification, notable in 
the writings of Zukin and, among others, the geographer Neil Smith. 

Altogether, there is much to read and to mull over in this large collection. 
It raises a number of important questions, among them: Has Los Angeles 
suffered more in the way of recent riots than New York because of its 
lack of an immigrant tradition? Are cities of the west, as exemplified by 
Los Angeles, the way they are because their leaders sought to make them 
different from Gotham? Or, is there something also about the nature of 
their populations—Americans who in many cases sought to escape the 
culture of the east—that have made them so? Within the overall collection, 
there also are some truly imaginative ways for constructing our sense of 
the urban, as in the case of Jack Katz’s provocative notion of the dialectics 
between cultural myths about the organization of urban crime and the 
disorganization of the urban crime force, the police. The writings on the 
politics and government of the two cities also are enormously intriguing, 
especially the elegant article by Raphael Sonenschein. 

My one greatest reservation about the collection is, I must admit, a 
rather natural and defensive posture—Where does Chicago now stand? 
We are told that the Chicago school has disappeared. Well, thankfully, 
not completely. After all it was the University of Chicago Press that de- 
cided to publish the collection in a very attractive, almost impeccable 
format. I guess we still do some things right in Chicago. 


The International Politics of Race. By Michael Banton. Cambridge: Polity, 
2002. Pp. vit+230. $59.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


John Solomos 
City University, London 


The core themes addressed by The International Politics of Race raise 
important questions about the ways in which race has become a political 
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issue within the framework of international politics. It helps to situate 
trends and developments in this field in the period since World War П, 
beginning with the famous statements on race that were produced through 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) from 1950 onward. More generally, however, The Interna- 
tional Politics of Race is a significant addition to the literature on the 
ways in which our ideas about race and racism have evolved and changed 
over the past few decades. It thus deserves a wider readership than the 
specialists who work in the broad area on international politics. 

Indeed, a particular strength of the book is the way it manages to link 
a clear understanding of the history of ideas about race with the specific 
and detailed analysis of the work of the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies in this field. Michael Banton is already well known for 
his work on the changing historical usages of the idea of race and the 
problems that arise from a lack of specificity in this field. This book begins 
with a useful overview of the usages of race over the past three centuries 
or so, and this account is particularly useful for those who would like to 
situate current debates within a broadly historical frame of reference. The 
substance of this volume is composed of a number of chapters that explore 
what followed from the work of UNESCO. Banton’s account covers a 
broad canvas, taking on board the work of the United Nations in this 
field from the 1950s to the 1960s and concluding with the Durban World 
Conference against Racism that was held in 2001. It includes a very good 
analysis of the origins and impact of the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (ICERD), and draws 
on material from a range of international and national bodies to highlight 
particular issues and events. 

A particular strength of the book is the way it combines a clear and 
critical understanding of what Banton calls the “international anti-racist 
movement” with an account of the impact of particular instruments in 
specific national political environments. The book contains interesting 
accounts of the impact of instruments such as ICERD on Australia, the 
United States, Britain, and Europe more generally. These are in some 
ways the more interesting parts of the book, since they help to highlight 
the complexities of using international agreements as a means to tackle 
questions such as racism. The chapter on the United States is particularly 
interesting in this regard, highlighting as it does the tensions between the 
role of international measures against racism and domestic political and 
social policies. The chapter on the Durban conference of 2001 is also very 
much worth reading, particularly for the way that Banton manages to 
shed light on some of the tensions and conflicts that helped to shape both 
the conference and its aftermath. 

The concluding two chapters of the book are perhaps the ones where 
Banton makes a more sustained effort to look forward in terms of likely 
trends in the future. The focus of these chapters is on the impact of 
discourses and policies on human rights in the context of racism and on 
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the evolution of new ways of analyzing race and ethnic relations in con- 
temporary societies. Both of these issues raise important questions about 
the ways in which we think about questions of race and racism in the 
contemporary political and intellectual environment. It is perhaps inev- 
itable that both of these chapters are limited in what they cover, but they 
are an important part of the book and raise important issues that can be 
explored further in future research. 

All in all, this is an important book in a field that is likely to grow as 
we see more efforts to tackle issues about racism at an international level. 
Banton has added an important new dimension to his already large oeu- 
vre, and this is a book that should appeal to scholars and students alike. 


The Geography of Ethnic Violence: Identity, Interests, and the Indivisi- 
bility of Territory. By Monica Duffy Toft. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. хи +226. $37.50. 


Robert M. Kunovich 
Boston College 


The purpose of the book is to explain why some ethnic conflicts are violent 
and to emphasize the role territory plays in the development of violence. 
Toft argues that territory can be both divisible, because it is a quantifiable 
object, and indivisible, because it is intimately linked to group identity. 
The central argument of the book is that ethnic conflicts become violent 
when both ethnic groups and states define territory as indivisible. Ter- 
ritory, as an indivisible entity, receives little attention in the literature on 
ethnic conflict (although there has long been interest in exploring the effect 
of the size and dispersion of competing groups on prejudice and conflict). 

According to Toft’s “theory of indivisible territory,” (chap. 2) precedent 
setting is the key variable that explains why multinational states define 
territory as indivisible and why states sometimes engage in violent conflict 
over territory with questionable strategic and/or material value. For ethnic 
groups, settlement pattern is the crucial variable. Toft argues that the 
number of group members and their distribution influence an ethnic 
group’s legitimacy for and capability of controlling territory and, thus, 
the likelihood of pursuing independence. Toft focuses on four major set- 
tlement patterns: concentrated majorities, concentrated minorities, ur- 
banites, and dispersed groups. She argues that concentrated majorities 
are the most likely to pursue independence because they have both high 
capability and legitimacy. According to Toft, maintaining control over 
territory is crucial for the survival of ethnic groups and states. For states, 
control over territory ensures physical survival. For ethnic groups, it en- 
sures the survival of group identity. In sum, when both an ethnic group 
and a state define territory as indivisible, violent ethnic conflict is likely. 

Toft examines the theory of indivisible territory through statistical anal- 
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yses and case studies. First, using data from the Minorities at Risk project 
(for the period 1980-95), she examines the effects of ethnic group and 
state factors on levels of ethnic violence, including settlement pattern, 
residing in a historical homeland, the duration of residence, the presence 
of other potential regional secessionists, and the presence of resources. 
Toft also examines four case studies. Two involve violent conflict: Russia 
and Chechnya (concentrated majority) and Georgia and Abkhazia (con- 
centrated minority). Two involve nonviolent conflict: Russia and Tatarstan 
(dispersed minority) and Georgia and Ajaria (concentrated minority). Both 
the Russian and Georgian states faced multiple secessionist threats. 

The quantitative analyses (chap. 3) are generally well done. While Toft 
presents results from several ordinary least squares regression models for 
accessibility, more appropriate analyses (not shown) support the OLS re- 
sults (these analyses deal with the ordinal nature of the dependent var- 
iable, the nonindependence of cases, and missing data). Thus, the statis- 
tical analysis is accessible to a general audience while being sufficiently 
rigorous. Toft is a bit optimistic when it comes to the state-level variables, 
however, which appear largely irrelevant in the statistical analyses. More 
problematic, however, is that Toft does not explore the interaction between 
ethnic group and state-level variables. Toft argues that it is the combi- 
nation of specific settlement patterns with the presence of multiple se- 
cessionist groups that produces violence. If either the ethnic group or state 
views territory as divisible, then a negotiated settlement is likely. This 
implies that the effect of settlement patterns on violence depends on the 
presence of other secessionist groups and vice versa. Without testing for 
interactions, the statistical test of the theory seems incomplete. 

For each of the four case studies (chaps. 4—7), Toft presents a brief 
historical review that focuses on settlement patterns and the relationship 
between the ethnic group and the state. She also reviews the bargaining 
process during and after the collapse of the Soviet Union, and evaluates 
the theory of indivisible territory and alternative approaches (e.g., ma- 
terial, nonmaterial, and elite approaches) in light of the case studies. The 
four case studies support the author’s central argument. The major anom- 
aly is violent conflict between Georgia and Abkhazia. Abkhazia’s settle- 
ment pattern (concentrated minority) would suggest the absence of violent 
conflict. In the end, Toft argues that Russia’s involvement (which reflects 
their interest in keeping Georgia weak yet intact) increased Abkhazia’s 
capability beyond that of a typical concentrated minority, leading both 
the Georgian state and the Abkhaz minority to define territory as 
indivisible. 

In the concluding chapter, Toft discusses the link between federalism 
and ethnic violence in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, two places where 
federalism is an alternative to settlement patterns for increasing capability 
and legitimacy. She also summarizes the key findings and discusses im- 
portant implications for theory and policy, such as the use of partition to 
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resolve ethnic conflicts and implications for interstate conflicts (e.g., the 
Eritrean-Ethiopian war). | 

Overall, the central argument is clear and the book is well written and 
interesting, although repetitive in parts. This is an important contribution 
to the literature on ethnic conflict. Toft reminds us, importantly so, that 
territory, as an indivisible entity, plays an important role in the devel- 
opment of violence. I recommend the book to scholars in sociology, in- 
ternational relations, comparative politics, and history who are interested 
in social conflict and comparative race, ethnicity, and nation. 


Feminist Futures: Re-Imagining Women, Culture and Development. Ed- 
ited by Kum-Kum Bhavnani, John Foran, and Priya Kurian. New York: 
Zed Books, 2003. Pp. xvii+309. $70.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


Matthew C. Gutmann 
Brown University 


In the wake of colonial feminism, Third World feminism, and a plethora 
of development acronyms promoting one or another approach to ad- 
dressing fundamental inequalities in gender/sexuality systems throughout 
the world, the editors of this volume present a new approach offering 
“women, culture, and development” to replace previous and problematic 
paradigms in development studies. Leaning heavily on cultural and post- 
colonial studies, the contributors to the book blend literary analysis with 
evidence gleaned from field experiences in areas from around the globe 
concerning issues ranging from condom use among sex workers in the 
Philippines to the relationship between postmodern consumer capitalism 
and women in Iranian cinema. 

Hot-button postcolonial themes like culture, sexuality, bodies, and rep- 
resentation are the focus of most essays here, often more as teasers than 
as fully developed critiques of development projects and programs. None- 
theless, with inclusion of leading critics of developmentalism like Arturo 
Escobar (in a genre-bending “interview” with his periodic collaborator, 
Wendy Harcourt) and pioneers in feminist studies like Ifi Amadiume (well 
known for her work on gender and kinship), the mix of social science 
think pieces interlaced with lit crit asides and narrative interludes adds 
up to a provocative collection, albeit a sometimes frustratingly under- 
developed one. Dislodging linearity and hegemonic language is the goal, 
seen as integral to upending oppressive relations of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption. 

As few of the contributors take up more than the slogan of woman, 
culture, and development (WCD), in the end the reader might still wonder 
why one of the more recent incarnations in the development world— 
gender and development (GAD)—is deemed less viable or advantageous. 
WCD does have the advantage, of course, of not even pretending to focus 
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on gender and engaging men in the fight for gender equality, as happens 
too cavalierly under the GAD banner today. And the editors do write 
that, “to our minds, ‘woman’ is more able than ‘gender’ to connote agency 
while simultaneously implying the need for centring gendered analyses” 
(p. 5). But I am left wondering what we are to do with the men; presum- 
ably the authors have addressed this matter elsewhere. 

Drawing on critical development studies, missing populations are 
brought into the picture (e.g., with attention to queering discourses), and 
neoliberalism is lurking about the shadows as the latest incarnation of 
world capitalism. One hopes that Anna Tsing’s smart if too short essay 
in this regard will inspire further reflection on issues of women’s agency 
and public/private practices. Similarly the important insight that in many 
cultural contexts the notions of tradition and modernity are not dichot- 
omous emerges occasionally in this book; it could have received even 
more attention precisely because development is so widely considered 
synonymous with only modernity. (So Banu Subramaniam’s concept of 
“archaic modernity” is tantalizing but largely unrevealed in her piece.) 
Several of the essays appear on the verge of a far more potent cultural 
studies critique of many basic premises of development yet, due to space 
restraints or literary conventions, seem to shy away after launching some 
challenging barbs. 

Partly tied to this volume’s emphasis on utilizing women over gender, 
as opposed to insisting that gender be a feminist concept full of attention 
to inequalities, and partly a consequence of unresolved conceptual issues 
on the academic left regarding the sum and content of agency, there are 
occasional lapses in some essays that seem to overly romanticize women, 
for instance, women’s implicitly natural community spirit, their supposed 
essential political savvy and resilience, and their inherent cultural crea- 
tivity. If women (or any other oppressed group) transform their subju- 
gation it is agency; if they do not, or do not seek to, then what do we 
call it? The volume could have delved further into some of the trickier 
issues that have plagued politically progressive scholarship for several 
decades now. 

One of the issues left largely unaddressed and unresolved here is what 
to do with heterosexual men—not that there is a groundswell demand on 
their part to be included in such discussions (there is not), but simply 
because they are players in matters of reproductive health and sexuality, 
for example. Not finding ways to explicitly include and exclude them will 
not make their involvement in women's daily lives go away. This, too, 
is one of the trickier issues that today more than ever deserves some 
attention. 

All in all, this volume succeeds in bringing together a diverse array of 
scholars working in different parts of the globe, drawing on a variety of 
disciplinary backgrounds and strengths, united in good measure in their 
desire to critique economism and economist arguments that still dominate 
most development studies, projects, and programs. No editors who have 
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the ambition to redefine a major field like development can accomplish 
this in one book alone. What these three editors have done instead is offer 
us the women, culture, and development agenda and shown how this 
framework can be applied by a range of scholars in a number of imag- 
inative ways. 


Desis in the House: Indian American Youth Culture in New York City. 
By Sunaina Marr Maira. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2002. 
Pp. хі+244. $64.50 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Prema Kurien 
University of Southern California 


The “new second generation,” or the children of post-1965 immigrants, 
are the focus of a great deal of attention these days since scholars recognize 
that this is the critical generation that will determine the future patterns 
of race and ethnicity in the United States. A central question, therefore, 
is, What kind of identities will these second generation Americans forge? 
Maira argues that the Indian American youngsters she studied were 
trapped in a dialectic between the *coolness" of a remix subculture and 
the need to be authentically ethnic. She calls for a theory of identity that 
transcends the tired tripartite of assimilation, ethnic maintenance, and 
the vaunted “hybridity.” 

Desis in the House is based on in-depth interviews with 24 Indian 
American college students, two focus group discussions, and participant 
observation at student organization meetings, events, and parties, all in 
Manhattan. Maira focuses on the distinct “remix” Indian youth subculture 
of the mid-1990s Manhattan party scene, characterized by music and 
dance combining Hindi film music and Punjabi bhangra (North Indian- 
Pakistani music and dance with a distinctive beat) with American rap, 
techno, jungle, and reggae, spun by Indian American deejays. 

At the same time, the youths, most of whom self-identified as “Indian” 
rather than “American” or even “Indian American” (p. 3), were eager 
participants in conservative and hegemonic politics of cultural authen- 
ticity, according to which a “good” Indian American was a person who 
watched and enjoyed Hindi films, demonstrated some fluency in an Indian 
language, socialized exclusively with other Indian Americans, and em- 
braced a Hindu identity. Maira describes this pressure to be “truly” Indian 
as a “powerful orthodoxy” (p. 148) internalized even by those who were 
critical of some of its demands. 

Both the “politics of cool” of the remix culture and the “politics of 
nostalgia” of the ethnic orthodoxy were deeply gendered with very dif- 
ferent and contradictory implications for men and women. For instance, 
women had to combine the sexually provocative femininity that Indian 
American men found attractive at the remix parties with the chaste, sub- 
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missive womanhood expected of them as candidates for marriage. Sim- 
Папу, the men had to manage a “hoody,” tough, macho mystique at the 
parties with the requisite professionally bound image. 

Maira provides a variety of explanations for the coexistence of a hybrid 
culture with a valorization of unsullied authenticity, arguing that it was 
(1) a continuation of the compartmentalization between their “Indian” 
and “American” lives that Indian American youth experienced while 
growing up, stemming from their parents’ fossilized version of Indian 
culture and stress on its incommensurability from the American, and their 
own experiences of racial and cultural stigmatization; (2) a product of the 
ethnic segregation on college campuses and a multiculturalism that de- 
manded a performance of authenticity, versus “the need to belong” by 
participating in the coming of age rituals of American youth culture; and 
(3) a way to act out and contest their own ambiguous racial status by 
“adopting Black style in an ethnically exclusive space” (p. 69), thus defying 
their parents’ racism without challenging it in fundamental ways. 

Desis in the House presents a nuanced, poignant look at the contra- 
dictions that second-generation youths of color have to confront and is 
particularly valuable for demonstrating the inadequacy of current cate- 
gories and theoretical perspectives for analyzing their dilemmas. However, 
it would have been helpful if this framework had been strengthened 
through a more thorough discussion of the implications of this discovery 
and engagement with the current literature on the “new second genera- 
tion.” (I say this while acknowledging that some of the key works on the 
topic were published only recently, while the book was in press.) For 
instance, Maira makes clear that the “remix” culture that she deals with 
is a distinctively Manhattan phenomenon. Yet most of the explanations 
that she gives for the conjunction of this remix culture with the perfor- 
mance of an essentialized ethnicity are not Manhattan-specific, or even 
Indian-specific. If this dialectic is more widely prevalent, as it seems to 
be, how do other groups (both Indians in other parts of the country and 
.second-generation youths from other ethnic groups) manage this contra- 
diction? This kind of discussion would have been helpful. 

Instead the book is loaded with reviews (and, in some sections, far too 
many direct quotes) of a variety of other types of literature, many of 
which seemed to me to be unnecessary or unclear (of course this could 
just be my bias as a sociologist). Another striking omission is the absence 
of any systematic presentation of the politics of the research process itself, 
which is instead relegated to four pages of the appendix. Finally, some 
parts of the book are underdeveloped, as, for instance, Maira's conclusion 
where she discusses the need for a “critical nostalgia”: an embrace of 
ethnic culture while still engaging in socioeconomic critique and pro- 
gressive, coalition-building politics. 
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Feminism in Modern Japan: Citizenship, Embodiment and Sexuality. By 
Vera Mackie. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. xiv+293. 
$70.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


Kosuke Nikaido 
University of Chicago 


Put briefly, this book offers a textbook-like overview of the history of the 
feminist movement in Japan, from the time right after the Meiji Resto- 
ration up to the present. It is understandable, given its ambitious aim of 
spanning more than a century in less than 300 pages, that the book is 
generally introductory in terms of the level of detail offered on any given 
time period or on particular kinds of groups and individuals within the 
feminist movement in Japan. Nevertheless, it deserves to be considered 
a tour de force on this subject matter. The statement of kudos found on 
the back cover—that “it will be welcomed by students from a range of 
disciplines, including those working on gender studies and feminist history, 
where nothing comparable is currently available"—is quite literally true. 

Until now, most scholars working on feminism in Japan who have 
written in English (including Japanese authors who have written in Eng- 
lish) specialized in narrower time periods. While in recent years we have 
seen publications of a few quite comprehensive edited volumes that offer 
essays touching upon various aspects of Japanese feminism, as well as 
everyday lives of Japanese women analyzed from a feminist perspective 
(e.g., Japanese Women: New Feminist Perspectives on the Past, Present 
and Future, Kumiko Fujimura-Fanselow and Atsuko Kameda, eds. [Fem- 
inist Press, 1995]; Re-Imaging Japanese Women, Anne E. Imamura, ed. 
[University of California Press, 1998]), no single author had endeavored 
to present a history of the feminist movement in the political and cultural 
context of Japan's modernity from a unified perspective. As such, the 
book will likely prove to be an invaluable resource for anyone studying 
the Japanese society or feminist history in international context. For spe- 
cialists on history of gender in Japan, the book should be of a considerable 
help in placing whatever the period in history or specific groups of people 
they are studying in a broader context, while its comprehensive yet concise 
content, combined with a resourceful bibliography and a glossary of major 
individuals, organizations, and publications in the movement, means that 
it is an ideal work for anyone needing an introduction to the subject 
matter. 

Turning to the book's substantive content, the book is divided into 10 
chapters. After a brief introduction, the historical account begins with a 
discussion of the ways in which the Japanese state following the Meiji 
Restoration used gender to mark the boundary of citizenship and the 
consequences for women's education and political rights and activities. 
The early 20th-century movement of the Bluestockings and the suffrage 
movement that followed are covered in chapter 3. Chapters 4 and 5 
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respectively cover the socialist feminist movement of the 1920s and 1930s 
and the process of gradual co-optation by the state of Japanese women 
into nationalist organizations as it mobilized for World War II. General 
readers without some prior knowledge about Japanese history in interwar 
years may find these two chapters dry and a little difficult, as they speed 
through a list of many individuals and organizations while giving only a 
very brief description on any one of them. After a brief discussion of 
women’s newly earned rights after World War II in chapter 6, chapter 7 
covers the so-called second-wave women’s liberation movement of the 
early 1970s. Chapter 8 covers the “reformist” feminism since the late 1970s, 
as the women’s movement developed increasing ability and willingness 
to be involved in the process of policy formulation. Chapter 9 touches on 
the increasing sensitivity the women’s movement developed toward the 
ways in which gender, race, ethnicity, and class interact in the context of 
the internationalization of politics and the economy. 

As is so often the case with work by a historian, the theoretical frame- 
work that guides the analysis is largely implicit, and a brief introduction 
and a conclusion do not quite do justice in laying out systemically the 
underlying framework on which the accounts are organized. There are, 
however, two keywords to understand the book’s historiography. The first 
is “postcoloniality”; that is, the forms and patterns of development the 
Japanese feminist movement have revealed in the modern times are in- 
terpreted as having been molded by, and are responses to, the imperialist 
and colonialist projects the Japanese state engaged in. In this sense, then, 
it may be said that implicitly this work has an affinity with the so-called 
state-centered approach to social movements. The second term is “em- 
bodiment”; that is, the history of the feminist movement is presented as 
a path toward an increasingly sophisticated understanding regarding the 
ways in which having different positions in social structure lead to the 
formation of different identities. Because of its largely descriptive tone, 
however, in general the book largely avoids the problem of teleology this 
type of historiography tends to lead to. 


Competing Devotions: Career and Family among Women Executives. By 
Mary Blair-Loy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003. Pp. 
269. $39.95. 


Anita Ша Garey 
University of Connecticut 


In Competing Devotions, Mary Blair-Loy makes an important contri- 
bution to the literature on women’s gendered relations to work and family 
by taking an in-depth look at women who are or were employed in high- 
powered executive positions in the financial services industry. Using the 
“strategy of the extreme case,” Blair-Loy examines a group with “ample 
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resources” and “formidable structural constraints” (p. 204). Of the 81 
women she interviewed, 56 were financial executives with full-time po- 
sitions at the time of the interviews and 25 were women who had chosen 
to leave full-time positions as financial executives in order to spend more 
time with their children and were, at the time of the interviews, either 
not employed or employed part-time. Blair-Loy posits a “family devotion 
schema” (aimed at women) and a “work devotion schema” (aimed at men) 
that filter and shape women’s relationship to motherhood and to career. 
She then examines what happens when women both identify with and 
reap the rewards of a work-devotion schema and how these women ne- 
gotiate that identity and success in relation to cultural expectations of 
women as mothers. 

Blair-Loy draws on and situates her study in the rich scholarship of 
women’s gendered relation to employment and motherhood. Many of her 
findings support or extend this earlier work. For example, for the women 
in Blair-Loy’s study, as for the working- and lower-middle-class women 
in Kathleen Gerson’s 1985 study of women’s “choices” about employment 
and motherhood (Hard Choices: How Women Decide about Work, Career, 
and Motherhood [University of California Press]), the ongoing contin- 
gencies of life play an important part in explaining women’s “decisions” 
about their degree of labor-force participation. A “positive career contin- 
gency,” such as a large promotion, can serve to reinforce an executive’s 
belief in and adherence to the work-devotion schema, but “negative career 
contingencies,” such as layoffs or being passed over for promotion, can 
shake her belief in the reciprocity of the executive/employer relationship 
and the merit system of rewards, basic tenets of the work-devotion 
schema. “Negative family contingencies,” such as the serious illness of a 
family member, reinforce the gendered family-devotion schema, which, 
even for these elite professional women, continues, for women, to trump 
the work-devotion schema. The processes that were true for the women 
in Gerson’s study are not only still true, but are also true for this group 
of high-powered financially successful executives who appear to have 
pushed their way through the glass ceilings in their field and who have 
extraordinary material resources at their disposal. 

Blair-Loy argues that the work-devotion and family-devotion schemas 
are not simply used as rationalizations; they are gendered frameworks 
that others use to interpret behavior. As cultural models, they serve to 
define “economic rationality” (p. 74) and help explain why it is that even 
if women earn as much or more than their husbands, as two-thirds of 
the women who left full-time work did, it is the women who cut back on 
their employment; or why, even if employers lose money when valued top 
executives leave the company, women executives who ask to work less 
than full-time are met with resistance or hostility from employers and 
coworkers, as were 10 of the 11 women who tried to cut back their hours. 
Although half of the women who left full-time employment reported being 
satisfied with their decision and enjoying the time with their children, the 
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other half reported discontent and boredom at home and grief over their 
surrendered careers (p. 74). In either case, these women see their choice 
as a necessary sacrifice they make for the good of the children. 

Similarly, the work-devotion schema is an all-encompassing model that 
captures earlier concepts of “the family-free man” (Arlie Hochschild, “In- 
side the Clockwork of Male Careers,” in Women and the Power to Change, 
edited by Florence Howe [McGraw-Hill, 1975], pp. 47—80) and the “ideal 
worker norm” (Joan Williams, Unbending Gender: Why Family and Work 
Conflict and What to Do About It [Oxford University Press, 1999]). Blair- 
Loy found that some of her interviewees freely expressed “reluctance to 
rely professionally on women with children” (p. 119). A striking example 
is the chief financial officer who explained, “My senior VP has kids. She 
handles it well. . . . She's very disciplined. . . . But she only works 45 
hours a week, and she couldn't stay all night to finish a deal.. . . If you 
don't have kids, you can do it. There is no glass ceiling. It is a matter of 
commitment and time" (p. 120). To find this schema alive and well in 
1995 (when the interviews were conducted) is a useful finding in the face 
of the widespread belief among college students and others that family- 
friendly work structures have prevailed. 

Another significant contribution of the book is Blair-Loy's cohort anal- 
ysis of the full-time executive women, of whom only 38% were mothers 
(chap. 4). By dividing this group into those born during World War II, 
the early baby boom, and the mid—baby boom, Blair-Loy skillfully illus- 
trates the patterns that emerge when we view individual lives in the 
context of their historical moment and social location. Competing Devo- 
tions is an insightful examination of work and family among elite exec- 
utive women. 


Building Movement Bridges: The Coalition of Labor Union Women. By 
Silke Roth. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2003. Pp. xiv-- 207. $64.95. 


Kathleen M. Blee 
University of Pittsburgh 


Whether the labor movement in the United States is capable of—even 
worth—revitalizing is a pressing political issue. With the tremendous ex- 
pansion of U.S. corporate power, there is a clear need for a vehicle to 
represent the interests of workers, including those displaced by increasing 
corporatization. But can a movement historically led largely by white men 
from the industrial sector adapt to the demographics of a workforce com- 
posed increasingly of service sector workers, women, nonwhites, and 
immigrants? 

То evaluate the possibilities of a labor movement that can respond to, 
incorporate, and bring into leadership the constituencies that make up 
U.S. labor in the 21st century, it is necessary to pay attention to the internal 
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dynamics of labor organization. Silke Roth’s study of the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women (CLUW) is an excellent case for examining the 
possibilities of union diversity. Not only did CLUW work to bring 
women’s concerns into a male-dominated union movement, but it prided 
itself on internal diversity, especially the ability to attract women of dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups. (Roth points out that CLUW was con- 
siderably less diverse in age than in race or ethnicity and less likely to 
support diverse sexual orientations or attitudes toward unions.) 

Established in the early 1970s, in the heyday of second-wave feminism, 
CLUW was organized by women labor union leaders who wanted to 
make trade unions more responsive to the needs of organized and un- 
organized women workers. These union women, the “founding mothers” 
in Roth’s terminology, later were joined by a younger cohort more closely 
allied with feminist critiques of the labor movement (the “rebellious 
daughters”), issue-oriented community activists with a foot in the trade 
union movement (the “political animals”), and women with a personal 
experience of discrimination (the “fighting victims”). The different routes 
by which these groups of women came into CLUW were reflected in their 
differing orientations toward organized “union feminism,” tilting them 
toward either the union or the feminist end of CLUW politics. 

Tensions were common in an organization that tried to bridge labor 
and feminism, movements with unequal power to shape the direction 
CLUW would take. From labor, CLUW received resources, members, 
and leaders. From feminism, it received ideas, political experience, mem- 
bers, and direction, but few resources. Not surprisingly, then, when fem- 
inist and union politics differed, the union side usually prevailed. More- 
over, this process escalated over time as members with stronger ties to 
feminist or other political causes were more likely than unionists to leave 
CLUW. Ultimately, Roth concludes, the culture of the labor movement 
became the unquestioned and unquestionable norm. 

Was CLUW a feminist organization? It was not an autonomous feminist 
movement and certainly did not have the transformative effects on the 
labor movement that its founders envisioned. As late as 1985, none of the 
unions Roth profiles in a table—including such highly female unions as 
the American Federation of Teachers, the Communication Workers of 
America, or the International Ladies Garment Workers Union—had 
women in even one-fifth of its officer or board positions. Although most 
unions did show progress over time, it was painfully slow. By 1990, the 
union with the largest percentage of women in its officer/board ranks— 
the Service Employees International Union—had a dismal 24% women. 

But did CLUW have other feminist effects? Here the story is mixed. 
CLUW could not wholeheartedly embrace feminist issues on which labor 
groups were divided, such as the abolition of seniority rights, farm worker 
rights, or affirmative action. But in other ways, Roth argues, CLUW did 
have a feminist impact. It brought women into labor unions, even into 
bargaining processes and sometimes leadership, and brought women’s 
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issues such as pay equity, child care, and sexual harassment to the atten- 
tion of the union movement. 

Roth’s study moves social movement scholarship in useful directions. 
She rightfully notes the limitations of studying single movements and 
provides a conceptual template by which to study interaction among 
multiple social movements in a political field. Although not itself a theory- 
building study, her work skillfully uses social movement theories of frame 
analysis and unobtrusive mobilization. Finally, Roth links data on indi- 
vidual biographies, organizational trajectories, and intermovement inter- 
actions in a multilevel analysis and provides a detailed appendix of her 
participant observation, her interviews with experts, members, and lead- 
ers, and her survey of CLUW members that is a model for explicating 
the methodology of such mixed-method studies. This book will be useful 
for scholars and students in the areas of labor, feminism, and social 
movements. 


Pathways to Prohibition: Radicals, Moderates and Social Movement Out- 
comes. By Ann-Marie Szymanski. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
2003. Pp. Xiv4-325. $89.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Xi Chen 
Columbia University 


In an era when structuralist models still largely dominate social movement 
theories, Szymanski’s study of the role of political strategies in determining 
outcomes of social movements is especially interesting and valuable. This 
book explains the different fates of two temperance campaigns in the 
United States. While the prohibitionists of the 1880s gained little success, 
their Progressive Era counterparts achieved remarkable success: a na- 
tional Constitutional amendment and state prohibition in 30 states. Szy- 
manski argues that the choice of strategy was the key: “It was the shift 
in the movement’s strategy from demanding state constitutional amend- 
ments to promoting local gradualism that led to success in the Progressive 
Era” (p. 198). 

Szymanski has eliminated alternative explanations mainly by stressing 
the similarities of some important aspects of these two campaigns. She 
has convincingly dismissed organizational resources, short-term tactics, 
and political opportunities as the main reasons for the divergent outcomes. 
To some extent she acknowledges the importance of political opportu- 
nities, especially the importance of unstable political alignments. Still, she 
maintains that differences in political opportunities for these two cam- 
paigns are far from sufficient to explain the divergent outcomes. She then 
provides evidence to show how local gradualism has helped promote the 
cause of prohibition more effectively (chaps. 6—7). 

Szymanski’s study underscores the strengths of a strategy of modera- 
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tion. First of all, moderation is a source of inclusivity. A moderate stance 
can appeal to a wider range of people than a radical one. Second, a 
moderate strategy gives people an impression of practicability and there- 
fore enhances people’s confidence in their particular cause. Furthermore, 
unlike radicals, moderates are often less likely to squander resources in 
premature campaigns. 

But this study does not argue for moderation itself. Rather, it empha- 
sizes the advantages of moderation as a strategy. Prohibitionists of the 
Progressive Era did not give up their “radical goals,” namely, national 
and state constitutional amendments. However, unlike their predecessors, 
they professed moderate goals for their initial steps. This “step theory” 
has captured a very important aspect of strategies of social movements: 
goal selection in different stages of struggle. Besides this important finding, 
Szymanski’s book also highlights the socializing process of social move- 
ments: collective action has potential to radicalize moderate adherents. 
This is an essential mechanism for broadening popular support for an 
ambitious cause via moderate strategy. Instead of expecting its recruits 
to adopt the “correct” beliefs about prohibition before participating in the 
movement, the Anti-Saloon League first sought to engage Americans in 
local prohibition skirmishes that barely dented the profits of the liquor 
industry, but that socialized them into the militancy of the broader move- 
ment (p. 4). The strategy of moderation overall has two key advantages 
in the process of turning moderates into radicals. First, it can engage a 
larger population of moderates. Second, the moderate stance of such a 
campaign helps to expose the intransigency of its opponents and thus to 
radicalize its moderate adherents. Szymanski’s analysis of the above two 
issues has therefore deepened our understanding of the strategies of social 
movements. 

However, this reviewer is somewhat disappointed at Szymanski’s anal- 
ysis on two important questions: how far can her theory travel, and what 
accounts for the choice of strategy. She discusses the applicability of her 
findings to other social movements using the examples of the Civil Rights 
and the Christian Right movements. Here she tries to argue that as a 
strategy, local gradualism also works for these movements. Unfortunately, 
here she put more emphasis on local activism than on gradualism. This 
only offers weak support to her main theme about the strengths of mod- 
erate strategies. First, local activism is not necessarily associated with 
moderation. While in the case of temperance movements local mobili- 
zation as the initial step is an important part of moderate strategy, in 
many other cases local activism is irrelevant to moderation. Second, rel- 
atively speaking, it is not so original to argue the advantages of local 
activism. It is a kind of conventional wisdom in the United States that 
any social movement with national ambitions should engage in grassroots 
activism. 

Szymanski’s account of the origins of strategies is mainly focused on 
some structural factors. Here she has analyzed the changes of state struc- 
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ture and collective beliefs, which led to the demise of legislative supremacy 
as a governing principle (chap. 4). I wish Szymanski, however, had spent 
more effort analyzing activists’ experience, values, beliefs, and strategic 
calculations in relation to the origins of their strategic choice. 

Having stated some reservations, I still want to emphasize that this is 
a well-written and very insightful book. It is not only a valuable addition 
to the study of temperance movements, but also an important contribution 
to the expanding literature of American political development and the 
study of social movements. 


Militarization, Democracy, and Development: The Perils of Praetorianism 
in Latin America. By Kirk S. Bowman. University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2002. Pp. xiv--289. $55.00. 


james Mahoney 
Brown University 


This book is the best analysis of the relationship between militarization 
and development in modern Latin America ever published. It begins with 
a simple puzzle. Whereas cross-national statistical research finds that large 
militaries are positively associated with development, the conventional 
wisdom on Latin America holds that militarization is bad for develop- 
ment. The book then proceeds to document systematically the validity of 
the conventional wisdom: militarization has a substantial and significant 
negative effect on development in Latin America. 

Bowman’s methodology offers a compelling and highly effective syn- 
thesis of quantitative and qualitative approaches. He uses multivariate 
statistical models to establish the negative association between militari- 
zation and development in Latin America. By contrast, qualitative case- 
study data are used to identify the causal processes through which mil- 
itarization affects development. Thus, Bowman combines two of the best 
techniques currently available for determining whether a correlation rep- 
resents causation: (1) the statistical method of trying to control for all 
other relevant variables to isolate the net effect of the variable of interest; 
and (2) the case-study method of exploring processes through which the 
variable of interest exerts an influence on the outcome. Although the latter 
method is underappreciated in the social sciences, Bowman’s analysis 
suggests that it is at least as powerful as the statistical method for inferring 
causation. 

Bowman's statistical analysis will especially appeal to cross-national 
researchers who work on the effects of militarization on human well- 
being. Bowman explicitly engages these researchers, and he is sensitive 
and appreciative of the issues that animate their work. For his own anal- 
ysis, Bowman selects three dependent variables associated with devel- 
opment: democracy (Freedom House scores), equity (calorie consumption), 
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and economic growth (change in GDP). Militarization is then operation- 
alized using data on the size of the military budget and number of soldiers; 
appropriate control variables are also introduced. Even with only 18 to 
20 Latin American cases, the militarization variable has a robust, highly 
significant, and negative effect on democracy, equity, and growth. More- 
over, longitudinal comparisons with a universal sample of 76 less-devel- 
oped countries dramatically reveal that Latin America stands alone with 
respect to the negative effects of militarization on development. 

Why do Latin American militaries have these perverse effects? Bowman 
argues that Latin American exceptionalism is driven by the presence of 
highly institutionalized, autonomous militaries that have a focus on in- 
ternal security. By contrast, the militaries of other regions either focus 
predominantly on external enemies (e.g., Middle East, South Korea, Tai- 
wan, Asian subcontinent) or lack autonomy and institutionalization (e.g., 
sub-Saharan Africa). 

The case-study analysis will especially appeal to Latin America experts, 
particularly those who work on Bowman’s two main cases: Costa Rica 
and Honduras. Bowman argues that before 1950 Honduras and Costa 
Rica shared many important similarities. After this period, however, Costa 
Rica consolidated a democratic regime and experienced high levels of 
growth and equality; by contrast, Honduras became staunchly authori- 
tarian and experienced low levels of economic development. This differ- 
ence is explained in terms of the abolition of the military in Costa Rica 
in 1949 versus the rapid build up of a previously nonexistent military in 
Honduras in the early 1950s. To make this argument, Bowman draws on 
elite interviews and newspaper coverage, offering a fascinating new anal- 
ysis of the politics of demilitarization and development in Costa Rica. 
Among other things, he shows that democracy in Costa Rica was very 
much in doubt until well into the 1950s, and that only the absence of a 
military prevented a coup and an authoritarian reversal. Similarly, for 
Honduras his primary source research yields a richly contextualized ac- 
count of the debate over militarization in the early 1950s and the politics 
that drove movement toward building up the military (including the key 
role of the United States). 

My main objections to the analysis concern Bowman’s characterization 
of particular characteristics of the Costa Rican and Honduran cases. For 
example, I think Bowman underestimates the importance of electoral 
politics in pre-1949 Costa Rica, which were much more advanced than 
in Honduras. Likewise, I believe that his analysis downplays the impor- 
tance of U.S. banana company intervention in devastating the Honduran 
economy in ways that were not true of coffee-exporting Costa Rica. I also 
have quibbles with Bowman’s assertion that before 1949 the Costa Rican 
military played a similar role in society as the militaries of Guatemala 
and El Salvador. Seen in light of the study as a whole, however, these 
are minor objections, mainly of interest to Central America specialists. 

Thoughtful observers of Latin America have long suspected that re- 
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ductions in military spending might represent one basic way in which 
governments can achieve gains in growth, equity, and democracy. Bow- 
man’s book provides powerful empirical support for this belief. In estab- 
lishing the negative effects of militarization on development in Latin 
America, he also contributes to more general issues in the social sciences. 
His work offers a model of how to combine quantitative and qualitative 
research, illustrating their different but complementary strengths. It also 
significantly advances our understanding of the effects of militarization, 
the political history of Costa Rica and Honduras, and the importance of 
particular historical events in promoting or hindering development. All 
told, this excellent book deserves to be read by a wide spectrum of scholars 
in the field of macrosociology. 


At Work in the Iron Cage: The Prison as Gendered Organization. By 
Dana M. Britton. New York: New York University Press, 2003. Pp. 
viii +264. $55.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Beth E. Richie 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


The increasing rate of incarceration in this country and the concomitant 
burgeoning penal system has captured the attention of scholars from var- 
ious intellectual disciplines interested in the study of social problems and 
changing race and class dynamics in urban America. Most scholars in- 
terested in understanding the conditions that foster social inequality would 
agree that there are few areas of study more central to our understanding 
of contemporary society than research on prisons, mass incarceration, and 
the processes of state control of those groups of women and men whose 
behavior is determined to be in conflict with the law. As a result, research 
on the long-term impact of arrests on disadvantaged urban neighbor- 
hoods, prison ethnographies, and writing by “prison intellectuals” has 
assumed an important place in the contemporary sociology literature. 

At Work in the Iron Cage makes an important and significant contri- 
bution to this growing body of literature. It fits solidly within what might 
be understood as a new interdisciplinary subfield of sociology wherein 
“the prison” is studied both as a particular social organization and as a 
‘symbolic or metaphorical representation of the ideology and expanding 
social forces of surveillance and confinement. Beyond being a book about 
prisons, it is also a study of the social construction of gender and how 
culture and agency influence the meaning of work in a highly stratified 
organization. 

At first glance, readers might conclude that the book’s main thesis— 
that work in correctional institutions is decidedly gendered at the level 
of structure and culture as well as through the constraints placed on actors 
exercising their agency—is not particularly new. However, a careful read- 
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ing of At Work in the Iron Cage reveals a much richer thesis showing 
how race and class influence the gendering of an organization and how 
the particular relationship between “inmates” and “officers” creates a 
uniquely intense set of organizational relationships. 

These conceptual links are delineated in the first chapter of the book. 
Chapter 2 provides a concise and very useful history of the development 
of men’s and women’s prisons, revealing the masculinist tendency of the 
punishment industry in this country. Chapters 3 and 4 provide a macro- 
and microanalysis of the occupation of correctional officer and the people 
who choose this line of work. 

It is in the later chapters (5, 6, and 7) that the complex intersectional 
analysis is more fully revealed. Here, Britton relies on interviews to show 
how workers manage gender and sexuality, how social interaction between 
officers and “inmates” structure and are structured by race as well as by 
gender, and how emotions, media images, public policy, and human per- 
ceptions influence the gendering of work. The final chapter brings together 
the strands of analysis and presents the overall conclusions and impli- 
cations for the field. 

Unlike other recent books on U.S. prisons, At Work in the Iron Cage 
draws upon an impressive range of theoretical perspectives, solidly lo- 
cating the analysis of gender and work inside prisons in the sociological 
literature. With regard to the study of the organization itself, the author 
invokes the classical work of Michel Foucault and Erving Goffman as 
well as more contemporary criminologists. The analysis of gender rests 
on the work of Arlie Hochschild, Candace West, and David Zimmerman 
to show how structures shape and are shaped by the “doing” of gender. 
The discussion of how race/ethnicity interacts with both the organizational 
structure and the “doing of gender” relies on the work of Michael Omi, 
Howard Winant, and others. 

In some cases, such wide use of theoretical perspectives can signal an 
overzealous and imprecise rendering of those theories. Here, however, 
Britton’s theoretical breadth grounds the discussion solidly within the 
field and signals to the readers how important an intersectional analysis 
is to the exploration of an institution where race, class, and gender are 
such central and defining variables. Fundamentally, Britton is attempting 
to argue against the prevailing static and stereotypical image of prisons, 
which belies the reality of a dynamic and complex set of organizational 
conditions and the demographic shifts in both employment patterns and 
trends in the prison population. She raises issues like the ways that “in- 
mates” are at once human and objects and how race and gender asym- 
metry in the occupational role of correctional officer takes various per- 
mutations depending on the race and gender of the “inmate” population. 
To her credit, the author also includes data on important issues such as 
sexual exploitation of prisoners and the disproportionate confinement of 
people of color. 

At Work in the Iron Cage is instructive for general readers interested 
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in the sociology of occupations, gender, and work, as well as for highly 
specialized audiences interested in the forces that feed the punishment 
industry in this country. The book is a straightforward yet nuanced ac- 
counting. It is vivid and compelling but not sensationalized or overwritten 
as might be the tendency when so many dimensions of data and analysis 
are introduced to describe one social phenomenon. Indeed, the book is a 
thoughtful and refreshing scholarly contribution to the growing but still 
undertheorized field of social research. 


Politics and Religion. By Steve Bruce. Cambridge: Polity, 2003. Pp. 
xii+292. $61.95 (cloth); $26.95 (paper). 


Joseph M. Bryant 
University of Toronto 


In forgoing the apparent need for a subtitle to his latest book, Steve Bruce 
has set himself an imposing challenge. How does one do justice to the 
wide range“of diverse and dynamic interdependencies that have obtained 
between “politics” and “religion” across the vast temporal and spatial 
expanses of humanity’s still-open adventure in social living? By adopting 
a judicious selective focus, as framed by a larger synoptic vision, Bruce 
has produced an overview that addresses—often with incisive illumina- 
tion—a number of the most consequential of entanglements between these 
two perdurable forms of coordinating, enculturating praxis. 

With the intent of demonstrating that religion “matters” politically, 
Bruce organizes his analysis around five principal themes—empire, na- 
tion, party, protest, and control—each the subject of a chapter that com- 
bines historical and comparative illustrations with a quest for general 
patterns or linkages. To explore the ways in which empires manage in- 
ternal religious diversity, Bruce compares the Ottoman Empire with the 
British Raj, highlighting their major cultural and institutional differences 
and the social consequences that followed. Bruce next examines the re- 
ligious factor in nationalism, astutely charting how nationalist leaders and 
movements can mobilize strong religious identities (as in Poland and Ire- 
land), mobilize weak religious identities (Yugoslavia, Russia, Ukraine), 
reject strong religious identities (Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Iran, India), or 
reject fragmented religious identities (sub-Saharan Africa). A brief coda 
on Islamic fundamentalism ties this development to various internal pres- 
sures (class, gender, ethnic) arising from the failures of new states (“klep- 
tocracies”) to deliver on the inflated promises of modernization, and the 
resentments generated by reformist assaults on traditional cultures. The 
chapter on party politics focuses on Europe and documents the tendency 
of the Catholic Church to favor authoritarian and corporatist political 
options (with qualifying complications) and the opposing trend of Prot- 
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estant sects to foster liberalism and the “privatization” of religion 
(likewise). 

On the subject of reform and protest, Bruce considers four cases of 
religiously inspired pressure groups: the evangelical reformers who sought 
to “tame industry” in the early days of capitalism in Britain; the key role 
played by black ministers in the struggle for civil rights in the United 
States; the resistance to terror and exploitation in Latin America, as led 
by Catholic clergy espousing the ideals of liberation theology; and, finally, 
the rise of the New Christian Right (NCR) to a position of influence in 
contemporary American political life. Bruce notes that the effectiveness 
of religious pressure groups is largely dependent on their ability to invoke 
moral principles that are normatively acknowledged, their inclination to 
operate “above” partisan party politics, and their ability to draw on ex- 
tended national and international networks for resources. The NCR, he 
argues, has made only modest gains in “bringing America back to God,” 
in part because of its regional concentration but also owing to the polar- 
izing effects of its zealotry and its open links with the Republican Party. 
Concluding Bruce’s substantive investigations is a chapter on the political 
control of religion, which explores issues of conformity and intolerance. 
As modernization proceeds, the scope for pluralism tends to widen, re- 
sulting in the progressive displacement of religion to the private sphere. 
Much space is given over to documenting repression in Communist re- 
gimes, in Islamic societies, and in the varied responses of modern states 
to new religious cults. As is Bruce’s customary style, no punches are 
pulled, and partisan pieties are punctured for the pretenses they seek to 
cover. 

The book is packed with telling vignettes and apposite observations 
that have been drawn from wide and careful reading. As to be expected, 
Bruce is more nuanced and convincing when traversing his own European 
terrains of specialization, but his many forays across cultures and times 
suggest a hasty reconnaissance on only the rarest occasions (e.g., the Is- 
lamic ‘ulama, the collective body of religiolegal scholars, is lexically con- 
fused with the ‘ummah muslimah, “the community of the faithful” [p. 65], 
while Buddhism’s distinctive forms of religiosity are imprecisely com- 
pacted under an encompassing “polytheism” rubric). And if the author 
tends to draw clear inferences in cases where the empirical prism might 
disclose a more complex spectrum, this is done not in disregard of those 
complicating phenomena, but in an effort to forward the explanatory 
objective. ; 

One minor presentational oddity: Bruce states that his primary goal is 
to identify the general “array of links” between religion and politics and 
to draw out a series of “abstract propositions” regarding those connections. 
In practice, however, these generalizing abstractions do not materialize, 
for what Bruce gives us instead is a series of midrange narratives: phases 
of localized praxis that illustrate the constraints and possibilities of specific 
cultural inheritances and institutional configurations. In short, Bruce’s 
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survey is not really about finding generalizable axioms or theories, but 
about registering the import of distinctive sociohistorical “logics,” that is, 
the unfolding dynamic of agency and the structural arrangements that 
give it shape and direction. That this informative book owes more to the 
spirit of Max Weber than to Guy Swanson is, in my opinion, the key to 
its value. 


God in Chinatown: Religion and Survival in New York's Evolving Im- 
migrant Community. By Kenneth J. Guest. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. xi--225. $55.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Fenggang Yang 
Purdue University 


New York's Chinatown has been the focus of many sociological and 
anthropological studies, but most of them have completely neglected re- 
ligion. Such a scholarly negligence reflects theoretical biases that obstruct 
a full understanding of the social life in Chinatown. In today's Chinatown 
in lower Manhattan, there are at least 59 specifically Chinese temples and 
churches and a few more congregations with a substantial presence of 
the Chinese (p. 122). This number includes Buddhist, Daoist, Chinese 
popular religious temples, and Protestant and Catholic churches, and does 
not even count shrines and altars at many of the restaurants and shops. 
Some of the Chinese churches and temples are large, with hundreds of 
participants in religious worship services each week and thousands of 
participants in special holy day gatherings or processions. How this im- 
portant aspect of social life in Chinatown could have been heretofore 
missed by researchers is indeed hard to understand. This conspicuous gap 
is finally filled by Kenneth J. Guest in this pathbreaking ethnographic 
study. 

'The most valuable contribution of this book is the rich descriptions of 
religious organizations and activities and the direct voices of Fuzhou 
immigrants in long quotes. Fuzhou immigrants constitute the latest wave 
of Chinese immigrants in New York's Chinatown, which has received 
earlier waves of Chinese immigrants from Guangdong (Canton) and other 
places. Like their predecessors, Fuzhou immigrants brought with them 
their own religious beliefs, practices, deities, and organizations. The book 
documents a total of 14 religious congregations of the Fuzhounese, de- 
tailing in various length a Buddhist temple, a Daoist temple, two Catholic 
churches, and two Protestant churches. 

Moreover, Guest traces the transnational religious ties back to Fuzhou 
in Fujian Province in southwestern China. In fact, the book uses three 
of the seven chapters to provide a comprehensive overview of the religious 
history and present situation in Fuzhou. Other chapters are also inter- 
woven with stories of people at both the original and Chinatown com- 
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munities, clearly established evidence of the transnational networks and 
of the two-way flows of money, ideas, and influences. 

In terms of theoretical framework, Guest intends to apply a conflict 
perspective and promises to offer a class analysis of globalizing capitalism. 
He wants to challenge the “ethnic enclave” theory, which was initially 
articulated by Alejandro Portes and associates and epitomized in Min 
Zhou’s Chinatown: The Socioeconomic Potential of an Urban Enclave 
(Temple University Press, 1992). Ethnic enclave theory argues that ethnic 
solidarity at the ethnic enclave helps to mobilize needed social, cultural, 
and financial capital for successful incorporation of immigrants into Amer- 
ican society. Guest believes that Chinatown’s enclave economy is not a 
system of mutual support but exploitation of the new immigrants, espe- 
cially the newly arrived, illegal, and vulnerable Fuzhou immigrants. 

However, religious congregations are not the best place for examining 
class conflicts. Guest’s rich ethnographic descriptions and the vivid voices 
of his interviewees actually attest against his own theoretical intention. 
For example, one of his many fascinating stories is a group of seven 
immigrants who established a Daoist temple in 1993. By 1997 most of 
them had become restaurant owners in the New York area (p. 136). He 
also tells many stories about the temples and churches providing many 
kinds of assistance to the new arrivals and other immigrants with emer- 
gency difficulties. To quote his own summary, “Ethnic solidarity exists 
and recent immigrants use it to mobilize the financial and social capital 
necessary for entering the United States and surviving in a highly stratified 
environment. . . . Fuzhounese religious communities are central as sites 
for constructing and reconstructing networks of ethnic solidarity and ac- 
cessing available financial and social capital as immigrants make their 
way along an often precarious journey" (p. 43). He stretches to claim class 
hierarchies being replicated within the centrally focused church because 
the Board of Deacons is filled by more established immigrants—most are 
naturalized citizens and permanent residents who are professionals and 
restaurant owners or chefs. In fact, the board also seats four women 
deacons who are seamstresses in garment shops. Among the rest of the 
19 church leaders, one is a housewife, one a construction worker, and one 
a postal worker. Their lives and jobs are relatively more stable than many 
of the ordinary congregants who have just arrived, but *class" has to be 
redefined in order to put these leaders against the congregants. 

The exceptionally rich ethnography is very interesting to read. But the 
study is tainted by the misfit of its theoretical framework. A more fruitful 
exercise would be to situate this ethnographic study in the literature of 
new immigrant religion and transnationalism, which has been burgeoning 
with interesting theoretical constructions. 
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Social Connections in China: Institutions, Culture, and the Changing 
Nature of “Guanxi.” Edited by Thomas Gold, Doug Guthrie, and 
David Wank. New York: Cambridge Pays Press, 2002. Pp. 
xviit+275. $60.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Bobai Li 
Northwestern University 


Guanxi, a Chinese term literally understood as “connections,” embodies 
wide ranges of personal ties and nuanced patterns of interpersonal dy- 
namics that have been known to play central roles in Chinese social and 
economic life. While the centrality of guanxi in Chinese society has long 
been recognized, the efforts to promote guanxi as an independent subject 
of academic inquiry are overdue, especially in sociology. In Social Con- 
nections in China: Institutions, Culture, and the Changing Nature of 
“Guanxi,” Tom Gold, Doug Guthrie, and David Wank make a timely 
contribution by putting together a collection of original studies devoted 
exclusively to the guanxi phenomenon in contemporary China. In this 
well-edited book, 12 substantively inspiring articles, mostly by sociologists 
working on China, approach the subject from diverse perspectives, vividly 
demonstrating the empirical richness and theoretical relevance of guanxi. 
As the first of its kind, this book not only advances our understanding 
of social change and economic organization in modern China, but also 
extends the study of guanxi as a bridge between China study and more 
general research in social capital and social networks. 

In their introductory essay, editors Gold, Guthrie, and Wank provide 
comprehensive examinations of the linguistic and cultural meanings of 
guanxi and its multifaceted manifestations in Chinese social and economic 
life. Acknowledging that both culture and institutions matter, they delib- 
erately direct focus away from the conceptual debate of whether guanxi 
is a unique cultural phenomenon or a general phenomenon extending 
across different cultural settings and call for more substantive analysis of 
the working of guanxi. While the editors provide little conceptual work 
to unify the theme of the volume, their open position has allowed guanxi 
to be defined in its own totality and approached with no theoretical sup- 
positions. The result is a diverse collection of studies that address a wide 
range of issues, from conceptual and methodological to substantive, about 
guanxi in contemporary China. 

Moving away from conceptual debates about the nature of guanxi, most 
contributors quickly find themselves in heated debates at the empirical 
front: Is the importance of guanxi declining in the reform era? Doug 
Guthrie takes a strong position in the affirmative and backs up his ar- 
guments with a careful methodological critique of previous guanxi studies. 
Amy Hanser’s ethnographic study on job search among urban youths 
supports Guthrie’s position that the role of guanxi in labor market pro- 
cesses has been overstated. On the contrary, Yanjie Bian, who was chal- 
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lenged by Guthrie, brings new data to the table and argues that guanxi 
remains a persistent and crucial factor in the Chinese labor market. Bian’s 
position is largely supported by Lisa Keister’s study on business groups, 
David Wank’s study on business-state clientelism, and Bitman Potter’s 
examination of the Chinese legal system, all of which demonstrate the 
persistent importance of guanxi in different contexts. Contributors not 
involved in this specific debate are, on the other hand, pushing guanxi 
study to new fronts. Andrew Kipnis provides a subtle conceptual analysis 
of guanxi production and gangqing (sentiment) avoidance. Yi-min Lin looks 
beyond dyadic interactions and explores the “third-party effect" on guanxi 
networks. Scott Wilson and James Farrer vividly demonstrate the working 
of guanxi in two communities where they individually conducted in-depth 
ethnographic work. The concluding article, by Barry Wellman and his 
students, goes beyond the Chinese context and discusses how guanxi study 
would benefit, both methodologically and substantively, from the ad- 
vancement of social network analysis. 

While these essays are diverse, comprehensive, and inspiring, one im- 
portant dimension of guanxi phenomenon has been ignored in the whole 
volume. To be sure, guanxi is important and can be mutually beneficial; 
but guanxi can also be destroyed, bringing negative or even destructive 
consequences to the parties involved. Guanxi dissolution can occur in 
virtually any social relation; it is so prevalent that it has become an 
integrated part of the guanxi culture. Therefore, I am surprised by the 
fact that this key aspect of guanxi was totally ignored by the editors and 
contributors alike. In my opinion, this neglect is more than just an em- 
pirical oversight; it may affect our conceptual understanding of guanxi. 
For example, the duality of guanxi suggests that the working of guanxi 
may have its boundary, within which reciprocity is maintained to produce 
mutual benefit but outside of which opportunism may be induced to turn 
two closely connected persons into enemies. This raises some fundamental 
questions: Why do some guanxi persist while others fail? How do indi- 
viduals perceive and manage the boundaries of different guanxi in dif- 
ferent situations? Do dramatic economic changes increase the rate of 
guanxi dissolution? How does potential guanxi dissolution affect the dy- 
namics of guanxi-based exchanges? Without paying attention to the du- 
ality of guanxi, this volume offers no insights into these equally important 
questions. Therefore, while this book breaks many new empirical grounds, 
its contribution, substantively speaking, still lies well under the general 
“social-networks-matter” umbrella. 
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Bad News, Good News: Conversational Order in Everyday Talk and Clin- 
ical Settings. By Douglas W. Maynard. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2003. Pp. x +327. $25.00 (paper). 


Harvey Molotch 
New York University 


The “news” here is not the kind that comes on TV or in the morning 
paper, but the accounts people give one another in face-to-face interaction. 
With his background in ethnomethodology and as a practitioner of con- 
versation analysis (CA), Douglas Maynard searches for the formal turn- 
by-turn properties of such news giving and the differential properties of 
conversations that involve good news compared to those involving bad. 
He is not in it for the exercise, but at least in part because bad news is 
a real problem for people—particularly in circumstances when, as in con- 
veying the results of AIDS tests, the anxieties run high. After proceeding 
with unrelenting care and intelligence, he uses what he learns to offer up, 
in an epilogue, a list of dos and don'ts for delivering bad news. 

That Maynard's book delivers such an applied product points to the 
way this book differs from many other works in the ethno and СА genre. 
Against Garfinkel's dictum of *ethnomethodological indifference" to the 
substance of interactional content and.how differential institutional ar- 
rangements affect that content, Maynard wants to bring in the outside 
world. He proclaims an interest in ethnographic elements that surround 
conversation, pursuing what he terms the “limited affinity" between CA 
and ethnography (p. 192). As also becomes clear, his own and others' 
moral concerns motivate. 

The very title of the book indicates a first kind of ethnographic move. 
There is good news and there is bad, something that I take Maynard to 
deduce from both his own life as well as from the grief he observed in 
locations, like medical clinics, where he got some of his data. He seems 
to have this as a prior to his formal CA analysis. But when he does do 
the CA work, he can show the way “bad” versus “good” news can be 
deduced from the formal properties of the interactions themselves. This 
is important not just because it confirms the researcher's ability to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, but because it shows how the interactants 
themselves orient to the distinction. People make evident to one another 
which kind of news is coming. In the continuing turn-by-turn mutuality 
of their orientations, they together accomplish competent versions of good 
news versus bad news. CA scholars will, of course, notice this bottom 
line as parallel to the premise and outcome of virtually any CA study. 

CA scholars have a tendency to minimize information of the institu- 
tional contexts or even what was said before and after the strips of talk 
they present. Maynard not only transcribes but also observes, interviews, 
and reveals what people tell one another and what they tell him. He gives 
clinicians! opinions about how they give bad news and how this helps 
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form their clients’ reactions. Maynard does not treat such accounts iron- 
ically but uses them as still another tool for locating the formal properties 
of different kinds of news coproductions. He shows that giving bad news 
is hard, both in the familiar sense of not wanting to see people suffer and 
in the interactional work needed to make sure the hearer understands 
clearly but in a way that mitigates the negative consequences for both 
parties. Whereas a person bearing good news tends to blurt it out early 
in a conversation and to display evident pride in being the one to provide 
it, bad news messengers are more circumspect. They take pains to make 
sure their message is “cushioned and countered” (p. 184). CA investigation 
shows messengers engaging in hesitations and qualifiers and maneuvers 
to avoid being seen as responsible for the unhappy tidings. So they may 
use the passive voice (evidence of the virus “was found,” rather than “you 
are HIV-positive”) or they may design the bad news sequence as a syl- 
logism in which the client is set up to announce the concluding diagnosis: 
“Му test came back reactive" (p. 193). 

Maynard uses this evident reluctance to bear bad news to speculate 
just how such microdynamics have macroconsequences. Giving bad news 
upsets the taken-for-granted worlds of people engaged in the complex 
routines of their personal and occupational lives, even threatening the 
ontological stability of a commonsense world. Communicating bad news 
(and especially to insist bluntly on its badness to make sure it “sinks in”) 
runs counter to people's in situ social and psychological needs, including 
their mutual support of a morally required *quotidian benign order." Such 
reluctance, improperly handled, can, as Maynard indicates, yield catas- 
trophe. Those who managed the U.S. blood supply in the late 1980s could 
not handle the news of its likely contamination with the HIV virus. Over 
60% of the country's hemophiliacs thereby became infected. I am re- 
minded of the way, according to Robert McNamara's memoir, those in 
the White House inner circle could not bring themselves to speak truth 
to one another about the emerging failures of the Vietnam War. As May- 
nard observes in a more general context, ^A produced benign order pre- 
vails with piercing force" (p. 184). 

In a brilliant close, Maynard argues that ordinary people can produce 
bad news in ways that does bolster social solidarity while helping generate 
effective remedial action. The trick is to draw upon this in-practice “col- 
lective wisdom" (p. 245) that his transcripts and fieldwork combine to 
reveal. А good telling requires not just a mechanistic accounting of "the 
facts," but a fitted empathy into the everyday rationality through which 
people "configure their disclosures according to how their recipients, em- 
bedded in particular social worlds, see things" (p. 245). In effect, Maynard 
argues that a dense understanding of ordinary practice, the forte of CA 
and ethnomethodology, can yield a better public dialogue and “improve 
the structure of society as a whole" (p. 245). CA becomes a tool for building 
a better world, a striking piece of good news that this modest but highly 
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accomplished author, in a way that contradicts one of his interesting 
findings, saves for last. 


Constructing RSI: Belief and Desire. By Yolande Lucire. Sydney: Uni- 
versity of New South Wales Press, 2003. Pp. 224. $49.95. 


Anulla Linders 
University of Cincinnati 


This is an unfortunate book. Disguised as a disinterested analysis of the 
social construction of repetitive strain injury (RSI) in Australia, the book 
reveals itself as a product of a turf war, with the author at the losing end 
of a battle over the professional ownership of RSI. In the simplest of 
terms, Yolande Lucire, a forensic psychiatrist, argues that the opposing 
views are socially constructed, whereas her own are right. Even in the 
best of scenarios, this is a problematic theoretical case to make, resting 
as it does on analytical debunking (pitting claims against facts), but in 
this case the argument is irredeemably tainted by the author’s own po- 
sitioning in the claims-making field; she is essentially a lone warrior 
against an army of medical professionals, government officials, lawyers 
and judges, the media, unions, employers, sociologists, philosophers, fem- 
inists and, not the least, the sufferers of RSI themselves. 

Despite the book’s shortcomings, the story of the emergence of RSI as 
a widespread medical condition linked to the workplace is fascinating 
and well worth telling. In tracing the history of “writer’s cramp,” an early 
cousin of today’s carpal tunnel syndrome, Lucire effectively conveys the 
confusion in medical circles over a condition that appears to have no clear 
organic origin and no entirely satisfactory cure. Especially intriguing are 
the links between technology, employee cramps, and medical profession- 
alization; workers using the steel nib pen in the 1830s, the telegraph in 
the early 1900s, and the computer keyboard in the late 1900s all expe- 
rienced some form of writer’s cramp and were all diagnosed with a con- 
dition caused by the repetitive hand movements constituting their work. 
Confusion over what exactly that condition is, however, has produced a 
bewildering array of treatments, none of which can boast a high success 
rate, including surgery, electric therapy, massage, and, more recently, var- 
ious rearrangements of the workplace. Moreover, the uneven distributions 
of RSI across time and place raise questions about the medical claim that 
there is a direct connection between work and RSI. To conclude from 
this history, as Lucire does, that RSI is “socially constructed,” that is, not 
determined by the putative medical condition itself, is eminently sensible 
but, from a sociological point of view, neither surprising nor radical. 

Her argument, in short, is that RSI, despite real organic symptoms, has 
a nonorganic origin that can be traced back to the sufferers’ beliefs and 
desires. Workers believe they have RSI because unions, occupational 
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health specialists, lawyers, and government officials inform them—in 
widely circulated pamphlets that list both symptoms and causes—that 
they might have RSI, and they desive to have RSI because they are 
experiencing some sort of life crisis and really do not want to work. Thus, 
despite the constructionist critique developed in the book, Lucire herself 
adopts a competing objectivist view that, if anything, is even more difficult 
to sustain than the approach she rejects. If it is difficult to establish a 
clear and unequivocal link between the range of different hand move- 
ments that have been implicated in RSI and the most common symptoms 
(pain, cramp, swelling), which Lucire convincingly demonstrates is dif- 
ficult, she nevertheless expects us to believe it is relatively unproblematic 
to link such symptoms to various life stresses, including marriage, divorce, 
pregnancy, building or buying a house, caring for sick parents, and other 
such nonwork stresses. She supports her position with conclusions drawn 
from interviews with 319 “litigating subjects,” conducted on behalf of 
unidentified “third parties” in the 1980s (during that period tens of 
thousands of workers were diagnosed with RSI). Without the benefit of 
а full medical examination, she nevertheless found that virtually none of 
the subjects—referred to in her case notes as contemptuous, complaining, 
lying, malingering, disingenuous, uncooperative, unreliable, deceptive and 
defensive—suffered from any real organic illness and, therefore had no 
legitimate claims on their employers. No wonder, perhaps, that on at least 
one occasion workers organized a protest demonstration against her. 

According to Lucire's perspective, then, the solution to RSI is neither 
rest nor surgery, neither new keyboards nor better chairs—in fact, such 
pseudo solutions have fueled rather than stifled the epidemic—but instead 

. . well, to do nothing. That is, if doctors stop trying to cure RSI with 
useless and costly remedies, and if unions stop trying to solve what she 
refers to as "industrial relations" problems with dubious medical claims, 
then the potential victims of RSI will either keep working or find other 
solutions to their problems than going on a compensated medical leave, 
and they will most likely not develop any RSI symptoms. Аз a reader 
with a clear constructionist bent, I find it remarkable, in conclusion, that 
а book designed to give a constructionist account of the RSI epidemic in 
Australia almost converted me to the other side. 


The Changing Chicken: Chooks, Cooks and Culinary Culture. By 
Jane Dixon. Sydney: University of New South Wales Press, 2002. Pp. 
ix 211. 


Alessandro Bonanno 
Sam Houston State University 


In this well-written and probing book, Jane Dixon analyzes the social life 
of a popular food commodity: table chicken. The primary idea behind 
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the book is that the production, distribution, and consumption of food 
(in this case table chicken) are socially created phenomena that involve 
specific actors and powers. Additionally, she contends that the balance of 
power in this sector is a contested terrain in which buyers and sellers use 
economic and cultural strategies to advance their interests and define 
“reality.” 

The context for this study is Australia. This is by itself a novel con- 
tribution, as food commodity studies have often been located in North 
American and European settings. Additionally, it reflects the growing 
importance that the study of food has obtained in that continent and the 
concomitant emergence of a talented group of local scholars who have 
provided impetus to the debate in the substantive area of sociology of 
agriculture and food. The study is carried out employing a “modified” 
commodity analysis approach. It is modified because Dixon transcends 
the exclusively political economy approach to the evolution of a food 
commodity to include those cultural dimensions that contribute to its 
social existence. This preoccupation with combining political economy 
with cultural economy is reflected in the literature that Dixon employs to 
frame her investigation. Indeed, she reviews works from a variety of 
scientific realms that significantly enrich the study and allow the author 
to explore often neglected aspects of food commodity analysis. 

Dixon documents the growth of table chicken production and con- 
sumption in Australia. During the second half of the 20th century, chicken 
production and consumption grew steadily thanks to the development of 
a vertically integrated system controlled by two large processor corpo- 
rations. Vertical integration in this case indicates that a single company 
owns and/or controls chicken breeding and hatching operations, feed mills, 
and processing plants. In this system, birds are reared by growers who 
are self-employed farmers working under contract for one of the processor 
firms. Additionally, processor firms also grow birds by employing their 
own company farms. 

The contemporary Australian chicken-producing sector is marked by 
a high level of concentration that was set in motion in the 1960s, when 
larger corporate processors began to acquire smaller producers. The 
adopted corporate strategy was designed to increase chicken meat con- 
sumption by lowering prices and creating a popular image for the product. 
Lower chicken prices were achieved by limiting the fees that processor 
firms paid to growers. Growers reacted by refusing to accept day-old 
chickens in their farms, a move that de facto paralyzed the industry. This 
social struggle was eventually resolved through the introduction of gov- 
ernment regulation of the fee levels to be paid to growers. This situation 
departs from that found in the United States and Latin America, where 
the industry remains highly unregulated and contractors have limited 
powers to protect their interests. In Australia, Dixon documents, growers 
find regulated contracting convenient and advantageous. 

Concentration is not only limited to processing, but it is significantly 
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extended to retailing. Similar to processing, retailing is controlled by two 
major corporations that exercise power over both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Dixon aptly illustrates the manners in which Australian retailing 
corporations employed their ability to construct a positive image of their 
products to attract consumers into their stores. The first corporate move 
was to introduce preprepared and prepared food items in the stores. The 
convenience of this type of food items appealed to consumers in a social 
context in which time to cook appeared to be increasingly limited. In a 
subsequent move, supermarkets introduced frozen products first and later 
replaced them with “fresh” chicken, a move to establish an image of 
“healthy” food that greatly appealed to contemporary consumers. While 
Dixon points out the relevance that healthy food items play in the overall 
posture of consumers, she also informs us of their contradictory position. 
Consumers stress the importance of healthy products but display a general 
ignorance of the organization and characteristics of the industry. 

Dixon’s ability to base her study on a diverse body of literature and 
her decision to combine socioeconomic and cultural insights to inform her 
research constitute the real strengths of the book. However, they also 
represent its principal limits. Her interpretation simplifies the contribution 
of the political economy of agriculture and food by reducing it to an 
analysis of production. This posture ultimately leads her to construct a 
counterproductive dualistic reading of the relationship between culture 
and the economy. These limitations notwithstanding, this remains an ex- 
cellent piece of research that clearly illustrates the complex interplay and 
power relations among producers, retailers, and consumers in the con- 
temporary food sector. I strongly recommend it to those interested in 
agriculture and food and cultural studies. 


The Values of Volunteering: Cross-Cultural Perspectives. Edited by 
Paul Dekker and Loek Halman. New York: Kluwer Academic/Plenum 
Publishers, 2003. Pp. xiv+226. $95.00 (cloth); $48.00 (paper). 


John Wilson 
Duke University 


Researching volunteerism cross-culturally is so fraught with difficulties 
one can only admire those who undertake it. First, there is the problem 
of definition. Some languages have no word for volunteer at all and must 
borrow the English term. Three approaches to definition are represented 
in this volume. The first is used in the World Values Survey (WVS), a 
data source used by several of the contributing authors, which simply 
defines volunteering as unpaid work on behalf of an organization. Meijs 
and his colleagues favor a more inductive approach: ask ordinary people 
what they think volunteering is. Surveys reveal consensus across the eight 
countries: the true volunteer gives service freely and without expectation 
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of reward. Nina Eliasoph interrogates the meaning of volunteering not 
in order to settle on an.operational definition but to see how people use 
the idea to excuse themselves from political responsibility. She thus rejects 
the notion that anything is essentially volunteer work. This is reminiscent 
of Robert Wuthnow’s idea that the function of the volunteer role is to 
limit compassion to, in Eliasoph’s words, “a small circle of concern.” 
Comparative research calls out for the kind of simple definition that 
assumes actions the world over can be placed in one category or another, 
but Eliasoph’s research shows how unreliable this assumption is. 

Next comes the problem of explaining societal differences in the rate 
of volunteering. The chapters by Hodgkinson, Salamon and Sokolowski, 
and Inglehart show how difficult this task is. The data simply will not 
form themselves into a coherent pattern. Between 1981 and 1999 the rate 
of volunteering decreased in Germany, Spain, France, Iceland, and Ireland 
but increased slightly in Belgium, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, and Great Britain. In some countries the trend was linear, in others 
nonlinear. One sympathizes with Halman (p. 193) when he writes: “there 
is no uniform pattern of change in Europe, and the trends are not con- 
sistent over time.” Of the three attempts to explain cross-cultural varia- 
tions in volunteering contained in this volume, Salamon and Sokolowski’s 
is the most persuasive. Volunteering is positively associated with govern- 
ment spending on welfare, the share of nonprofit revenue contributed by 
government, and the size of the formal nonprofit sector. Clearly, oppor- 
tunity structures, as well as individual attributes, make a difference to 
volunteering. It is these individual attributes that Hodgkinson focuses 
most of her attention on in her analysis of WVS data. She finds striking 
uniformity in the effect of human and social capital on volunteering. It 
is true, as Salamon and Sokolowski write, that this microstructural ap- 
proach to volunteering clearly “dominates the field” (p. 78) and that equal 
attention should be paid to institutional variations across countries. How- 
ever, it is regrettable that none of the contributors makes reference to 
what must now be treated as the gold standard when it comes to the 
comparative study of volunteering, an article by James E. Curtis, Douglas 
E. Baer and Edward G. Grabb (“Nations of Joiners: Voluntary Association 
Memberships in Democratic Societies,” American Sociological Review 66 
[6]: 783-805) in which multilevel modeling is used to estimate the si- 
multaneous effects of structural and individual level differences on the 
rate of volunteering. 

The values referred to in the title of the volume also present a sticky 
problem. Most sociologists know that connecting values to action is not 
easy. Given these low expectations, Inglehart’s analysis of WVS data is 
quite persuasive. He finds that the rate of volunteering is higher in coun- 
tries where “survival” values have been replaced by “self-expression” val- 
ues. People are more likely to care for strangers once their own survival 
needs have been met. This is a useful complement to the more structural 
analyses in other chapters in the book. It would be interesting to see if 
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the value differences hold up after controls for institutional differences. 
Reed and Selbee’s analysis is not comparative, but it does teach us we 
will detect the impact of values only if we measure volunteering properly. 
Values discriminate best when volunteer work is most intense. Casual 
volunteers have the same values as nonvolunteers. 

Of the three case studies included in this volume, one on Lithuania, 
one on Romania, and one on Norway, the last is the most innovative. 
The authors are interested not so much in the overall rate of volunteering 
as they are in changes in the structure of volunteer work. Older Nor- 
wegians perform volunteer work because they belong to traditional vol- 
untary associations. Younger Norwegians are less likely to belong to a 
voluntary association although they volunteer at the same rate. “The new 
model of participation 1$... characterized by a strong activity orien- 
tation, short-term commitment, extensive turnover and a weak or con- 
tained value basis” (p. 174). Unable, with cross-sectional data, to determine 
whether this is the result of generational or life cycle phenomena, Wol- 
lebaek and Selle argue the case for generation, pointing to the decline in 
“traditional, value based” organizations. This is an interesting attempt to 
interpret trends in individual volunteering in light of changes in the nature 
of the organizations that mobilize volunteer work, resulting in a predic- 
tion, not that absolute levels will rise or fall, but that the way in which 
people volunteer will change. This is quite consonant with research in 
the United States showing that volunteerism has become more sporadic. 

In summary, this volume is all the more impressive given the difficulty 
of the subject matter with which it deals. It should be required reading 
for any scholar interested in the nonprofit sector, volunteering, and the 
comparative study of civil society more generally. 


Searching for a Corporate Savior: The Irrational Quest for Charismatic 
CEOs. By Rakesh Khurana. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2002. Pp. xx+295. $29.95. 


Henrich R. Greve 
Norwegian School of Management BI 


The boards of directors of major corporations are staffed by members 
who are firm believers in the ability of the chief executive officer (CEO) 
to rescue troubled firms but who nonetheless use arbitrary criteria and a 
haphazard process when replacing the CEO. This is the central claim of 
Searching for a Corporate Savior, which combines qualitative and quan- 
titative study of CEO replacement processes with a lucid, and often, angry 
author commentary. The argument has several steps. First, corporate di- 
rectors, spurred by securities analysts and business journalists, attribute 
firm performance to CEO leadership ability and thus see CEO replace- 
ment as an elixir for low-performing firms. Second, directors judge lead- 
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ership ability through heuristics such as past performance and matching 
social characteristics thought to indicate charisma, which restricts the pool 
of potential CEO replacements. Past performance is only known for per- 
sons who are or have been CEOs, while social characteristics favor persons 
associated with famous corporations and persons with the same social 
background as the directors. 

Third, this selection process has the complicity of important external 
actors. Analysts and journalists have similar heuristics for evaluating 
CEOs as directors, so the process has external legitimacy and may even 
produce short-term appreciation in the value of the hiring firm’s stock. 
Executive search firms give a semblance of conducting a thorough search 
while their actual work consists of contacting a few candidates identified 
by the board and arranging interviews and negotiations with sufficient 
secrecy to protect the board and the candidate from public rejection. In 
consequence, the CEO labor market is entered by invitation only, ex- 
cluding nearly all and, in troubled firms, internal candidates in particular. 

The devaluation of internal candidates has a corrosive effect on man- 
agerial morale and may result in the new CEO’s making strategic deci- 
sions with little knowledge of the firm’s business. Also, because hiring 
occurs when the firm is in crisis and the criteria restrict the pool of po- 
tential candidates to a few successful CEOs, the board of directors has 
an exceptionally weak negotiating position. It will offer concessions both 
on compensation and on governance issues, such as a joint chairman- 
CEO position. The combination of high expectations, risky strategic de- 
cisions, and a powerful CEO sets the table for a new crisis followed by 
another round of hurried CEO firing and hiring. 

The book is relevant to research on corporate governance, social net- 
works, and labor market institutions. Much research has examined how 
inside directors (directors who are managers of the firm) or homogeneous 
boards of directors lower the quality of decision making, but this book 
argues that broader norms for directors are also to blame. Much research 
has documented effects of stereotyping and network ties on hiring deci- 
sions, but this book raises the specter of CEO hiring that is significantly 
more biased than hiring elsewhere in the firm. Labor market institutions 
such as search firms have been analyzed elsewhere (William Finlay and 
James E. Coverdill, Headhunters: Matchmaking in the Labor Market 
[Cornell University Press, 2002]) but the special features of executive 
search firms and their interplay with boards of directors have not seen 
such close scrutiny before. 

Khurana gives lively insights into a hiring process that has been hidden 
from view, and he draws on multiple theories to interpret his findings. 
The book contains more theory application than theory development, 
however, and even some of the theory application has been moved to the 
footnotes to make the argument easily accessible. Despite these conces- 
sions to broad readership and advocacy, the book is a rich source of ideas 
for researchers. The argument depends strongly on the urgency and pres- 
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sure felt by the directors of troubled firms, raising the question of whether 
these hiring biases are only found when performance is low. The heuristics 
documented here are cultural elements that may affect the boards of 
successful firms as well, suggesting that hiring biases might occur broadly. 
On the other hand, the evidence presented on hiring biases in troubled 
firms is better suited for showing its existence and some of the facilitating 
processes than for assessing its extent. Also, the claim that stereotypical 
hiring is rewarded by the stock market is only supported by examples. 
Thus, the book leaves open some questions that would be good research 
projects: 

The book is important because haphazard CEO hiring procedures can 
produce costly mistakes. It produces insights into the CEO hiring process 
that can redirect corporate governance research and provides warnings 
and recommendations that may help improve CEO hiring. Aided by a 
fascinating story, a clear point of view, and good writing, Khurana has 
managed to span academic and policy interest in a single volume. 
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After Brown 
The Rise and Retreat of School Desegregation 
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decision, Brown у. Board of Education, set into 
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of how Brown's most visible effect— contact between 
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In Saving America, Robert Wuthnow presents and 
analyzes new and comprehensive information—the 
kind of evidence that has heretofore been unavail- 


able. 
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insight—that individuals behave according to scripts that are tied to social roles— 
to economic behavior. The New Economic Sociology includes twenty of the most 
representative and widely read articles in the field’s history—its classics—and 
organizes them according to four themes at the heart of sociology: institutions, 
networks, power, and cognition. 


Paper $27.95 ISBN 0-691-04906-8 
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Colormute 
Race Talk Dilemmas in an American School 


Mica Pollock 


This book considers in unprecedented detail one 
of the most confounding questions in American 
racial practice: when to speak about people in 
racial terms. Based on the author's experiences as 
RACETAIK DURAN a teacher as well as an anthropologist, it discusses 
‚ the role race plays in everyday talk about educa- 
tion. 
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Interaction Ritual Chains is an important new work 
of sociological theory that attempts to develop a 

"radical microsociology." It proposes that successful 
rituals create symbols of group membership and 
pump up individuals with emotional energy, while 
failed rituals drain emotional energy. 


"The most important statement of one of sociology's 
most distinguished theorists." —Michéle Lamont, 
Harvard University 
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Labor and the 
Environmental Movement 


The Quest for Common Ground 

Brian К, Obach 

“An original and insightful examination of the 

ways in which government structures and the 
imperatives of organizational maintenance combine 
to shape the political behavior of social movement 
organizations.” — Frances Fox Piven, City 
University of New York 


Urban and Industrial Environments series 
352 pp., 4 illus. $27 paper 


Earthly Politics 


Local and Global in Environmental 
Governance 

edited by Sheila Jasanoff 

and Marybeth Long Martello 

“An important contribution to an ongoing discussion 
of global environmental governance. The picture of 
the global and the local that emerges is complex, 
nuanced, contextual, and very Interesting.” 

— Helen Ingram, University of Califomia, Irvine 


Politics, Science, and the Environment series 
376 pp., 2 Шиз. $27 paper 


Global Institutions 
and Social Knowledge 


Generating Research at the Scripps 
Institution and the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, 19005-19905 
Virginia M. Walsh, foreword by Oran R. Young 
"This study is a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the ways in which institutional 
mechanisms affect the formation of collective 
beliefs and the production of knowledge." 

— Arild Underdal, University of Oslo 


Politics, Science, and the Environment series 
208 pp., 4 illus. $20 paper 


Life Under Pressure 


Mortality and Living Standards In Europe 
and Asia, 1700-1900 

Tommy Bengtsson, Cameron Campbell, 
James Z. Lee et al. 

"This is the richest and most important work in 
population history in many years." 

— Ronald Lee, University of Califomia, Berkeley 
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544 pp., 29 illus. $45 


The Green State 


Rethinking Democracy and Sovereignty 
Robyn Eckersley Е 

“A magnificent achievement which will be a key 
point of reference for years to come.” 

— Andrew Dobson, Open University 

344 pp. $25 paper 


Technology and 
the African-American: 


Experience 


Needs and Opportunities for Study 

edited by Bruce Sinclair 

“This long overdue book will be the springboard for 
future studies of race and technology,” 

— Willie Pearson, Jr., Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

288 pp., 27 illus. $35 


Water, Race, and Disease 


Werner Troesken | 

“This book will be required reading for anyone 
interested in public health, political economy, 
demography, and the history of race relations.” 
— Dora Costa, Professor of Economics, MIT 


NBER Serles on Long-Term Factors in Economic 
Development 
288 pp., 43 illus. $35 
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Digitizing the News 
Innovation In Online Newspapers 
Pablo J. Boczkowski 
"A very important study of the newsroom and news 
routines in transition, and a smart, nuanced 
account of the often contradictory nature of 
technological change within organizations and, 
indeed, within society at large." 

— Susan J. Douglas, The University of Michigan 
Inside Technology serles * 264 pp., 31 illus. $30 
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Mechanizing Proof 


Computing, Risk, and Trust 
Donald MacKenzie 


“А most readable account of how program 
verification came to promise so much and deliver 
50 little." — Richard Clayton, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 


Inside Technology series 
440 pp., 48 illus. $28 paper 
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Peter M. Birkeland 
“An ethnographer turned business consultant, Mr. 
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nothing like being there, and the author was there, 
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A Theory of 
Global 
Capitalism 
Production, Class, 
and State in a 
Transnational World 
William |. Robinson 


“William |. Robinson 
has earned a reputation 
as one of the leading 
critical analysts of 
capitalist globalization as a system of power. This 
book—both rigorous and readable—develops his 
thesis that we are witnessing a world-historical 
transition into a new phase of capitalism, with new 
forms of power, resistance and struggle.” 

— Мак Rupert, Syracuse University 

Themes in Global Social Change 

Christopher Chase-Dunn, Series Editor 

$18.95 paperback 


Exploring the 
Religious Life 
Rodney Stark 


“Rodney Stark stands 
tall in the long-standing 
sociological tradition of 
debunking conventional 
wisdom. These 
delicious essays confirm 
that he is doing some 
of the best work in the 








sociology of religion today. " —Phillip E. Hammond, 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
$39.95 hardcover 


Amish Enterprise 


From Plows to Profits, second edition 


Donald B. Kraybill and Steven M. Nolt 


"Kraybill and Мој expand the ethnic economy 
literature that only discusses cultural resources, not 
restraints. This theoretical contribution is valuable 
because religious beliefs handicap Amish entre- 
preneurs in many serious ways." — Contemporary 
Sociology, reviewing the previous edition 

$19.95 paperback 





Faith, economy, national identity 






Russia in Search of Itself 
James H. Billington 





"James Billington has 
reminded us yet again 
of why he is a giant in 
the field of Russian 
studies. To have tackled 
a subject as complex as 
Russian identity and the 
Russian national idea 
with such concision, 
clarity, and confidence 
is a major achievement." 
— Strobe Talbott, author of The Russia Hand: A 
Memoir of Presidential Diplomacy 

Woodrow Wilson Center Press 

$24.95 hardcover 





Post-Soviet Women 


Encountering Transition 
Nation Building, Economic Survival, and 
Civic Activism 

edited by Kathleen Kuehnast and 


Carol Nechemias 


Women in the former Soviet Union, despite a 
legacy of high levels of education and labor force 
participation, face a host of new problems. The 
contributors examine women s role in nation- 
building, rural household economies, and 
democratization and civic activism, going beyond 
coverage of Russia and ethnic Russians to treat 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, 
Ukraine, Uzbekistan, 
and the Tatar and 
Sakha Republics of 
Russia. 

Woodrow Wilson Center 
Press 

$55.00 hardcover 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press • 1-800-537-5487 * www.press.jhu.edu 





KLAHOMA PRESS 





Vietnam: Veterans Since the War 







SINCE THE WA veterans and their allies. organized to articu- 
kir coder е ." late their-concerns апа to win & cessions 
from a reluctant Congress, federal: 


мнн |. MUORI and courts. 


Fa emer ey tee tole Sighs Ване 






7 4100 28th Ave. NW 
$ оп press.com Norman, Oklahoma 73069-8218 
tel 800 627 7377 + fax 800 715 0476 


Postgraduate sociology at LSE 


LSE Sociology is one of the world's premier sociology departments, 
with a dynamic research culture, eminent staff and an international 
student body. We are now welcoming applications for 2004-05 
entry to the following programmes, further details of which, 
together with an application form, can be obtained by phoning 
+44 (0)20 7955 7305, e-mailing j.i.lorinstein@lse.ac.uk or visiting 
our website at www. lse.ac.uk/collections/Sociology 


MSc Bioscience, Biomedicine and Society 


MSc City Design and Social Science 
MSc Criminology | 

MSc Culture and Society 

MSc Human Rights 

MSc Political Sociology 


MSc Sociology and MSc Sociology (Research) 


The Gender Institute. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL 
or ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE Ш 





Janes T. Сох 


SOCIAL INEQUALITY 

KATHRYN NECKERMAN, ED. 

A wide-ranging inquiry into the social 
implications of rising economic inequality. 


$49.95 paper 


IMPRISONING AMERICA 

The Social Effects of Mass 
Incarceration 

MARY PATTILLO, DAVID WEIMAN, & 

BRUCE WESTERN, EDS. 

Highlights the pressing need for policies to 
support ex-prisoners and the communities 
to which they return. $39.95 cloth 


NOT JUST BLACK AND WHITE 
Historical and Contemporary 
Perspectives on Immigration, Race, 
and Ethnicity in the United States 
NANCY FONER & 
GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON, EDS. 
A wealth of new insights from a 
distinguished group of contributors. 

$45.00 cloth 


TRUST IN ORGANIZATIONS 

Dilemmas and Approaches 

RODERICK M. KRAMER & 

КАВЕМ 5. СООК, EDs. 

Essential reading on the underpinnings 

of trust, power and betrayal. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Series on Trust 
$39.95 cloth 


DISTRUST 

RUSSELL HARDIN, ED. 

Examines the complex workings of trust 

and distrust in personal relationships, 

groups, and international settings. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Series on Trust 
$39.95 cloth 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE ECONOMY 

FRANK DobBiN, ED. 

Compelling evidence that economic 

behavior is but one realm of social behavior. 
$49.95 cloth 


LEAVING SCIENCE 

Occupational Exit from 

Scientific Careers 

ANNE E. PRESTON 

A rich, detailed view of an issue with pro- 
found consequences for the nation’s future. 


$37.50 cloth 


OVERCOMING APARTHEID 

Can Truth Reconcile a 

Divided Nation? 

James L. GIBSON 

A groundbreaking work of social science 
research on South Africa's Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. $47.50 cloth 


PROBLEM OF THE CENTURY 
Racial Stratification in the 
United States 

ЕЦЈАН ANDERSON & 

DouaLas S. Massey, EDs. 


MAKING HATE A CRIME 

From Social Movement to Law 
Enforcement 

VALERIE JENNESS & RYKEN GRATTET 
The ASA's Rose Series in Sociology 


$18.85 


$16.95 




















p CHAIR, DEPARTMENT N 
OF HEALTH DISPARITIES 
RESEARCH 


The University of Texas M. D. Anderson Cancer Center seeks an accom- 
plished professional to develop a health disparities research program and a 
new department within the Division of Cancer Prevention and Population 
Sciences, recognized as outstanding among academic cancer centers. The 
Chair of this new Department will conceive and provide leadership for 
innovative research to investigate social and societal determinants of health 
disparities in the field of cancer; foster collaborations among researchers 
within and outside the Division of Cancer Prevention and Population Sci- 
ences; and provide a balanced, integrated educational program for pre-and 
post graduate students and physiciansintraining who аге in or rotate through 
the Department. Substantial opportunities for collaborative research exist 
within the Division, the Cancer Center, the Texas Program for Society and 
Health, and among other institutions within the Texas Medical Center. 


As Chair of the Department of Health Disparities Research, in addition to 
research leadership, this individual will provide administrative leadership 
and assume responsibility for all areas of management in the Department, 
including finance and budget, long range planning, resource allocations, 
space administration and faculty recruitment and mentoring. An Endowed 
Chair is available for the successful candidate. 


The selected candidate will have a national and international reputation and 
be a recognized expertin health disparities research with training or equiva- 
lent experience in one of the social sciences as well as training and experi- 
ence in health sciences and/or biological sciences. An M.D., Ph.D., or an 
equivalent degree in an area relevant to health disparities research plus 
advanced program and personnel management skills are required. 


Interested individuals should submittheir CV and a brief summary of career 
goals on or before May 1, 2004, to Raphael Pollock, M.D., Chair-Search 
Committee, c/o Rosanne Lemon Evans, The University of Texas M. D. 
Anderson Cancer Center, 1515 Holcombe Boulevard, Unit 203, Houston, 
Texas 77030-4009. 


TFE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


MD ANDERSON 
CANCER CENTER 


Making Cancer History? 


М. 0. Anderson Cancer Center is an EOE employer and does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, gender, sexual orientation, age, religion, disability or veteran status, except where such distinction is required 
by law. АЙ positions at М, D. Anderson are considered Security sensitive; drug screening and thorough background 
checks will be conducted. The University of Texas М. 0. Anderson Cancer Center values diversity in its 
broadest sense. Diversity works at М. 0. Anderson, Smoke-free environment. 



























МА] ALDINE TITLES IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 





Augustine Brannigan | 


THE RISE AND FALL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AN ICONOCLAST’S GUIDE TO THE USE AND MISUSE OF 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

# 2004 · approx. 168 pages · references + index 

| $39.95 cloth 0-202-30742-5 - $20.95 paper 0-202-30743-3 

Ма This brief, critical history explores the attempt of social psychology 
over the past half century to forge a scientific understanding of 
human behavior based on the systematic use of experiments. 
Having examined the record of developments in this field, the 
author suggests that it has failed to live up to its promise. 
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Hannah Brückner 


Бае 

РУМИ GENDER INEQUALITY IN THE LIFE COURSE 

i A ЫЙ SOCIAL CHANGE AND STABILITY IN WEST GERMANY 
Meme 2004. approx. 304 pages - references - index : 

LIFE COURRE $53.95 cloth 0-202-30691-7 - $26.95 paper 0-202-30692-5 
How do women fare in a society that promotes income stability 
over the life course and thereby maintains and even amplifies 
status differences? Using a recent public use file of social security 
records with longitudinal earnings data for well over half a million 
persons, this book describes gender inequality in earnings and 
labor market participation in Germany between 1975 and 1995. 
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Teresa 1. Scheid 


& | TIE A KNOT AND HANG ON 
575 | PROVIDING MENTAL HEALTH CARE IN A TURBULENT 

i| ENVIRONMENT 

2004- x + 198 pages · references - index 

$49.95 cloth 0-202-30758-1 - $24.95 paper 0-202-30759-X : 
The author provides a description and a sociological analysis of 
mental health care work, emphasizing the interaction of 
professionally generated norms that guide the emotional labor of 
mental health care workers, and the organizational contexts within 
which mental health care is provided. 


\ 4 Aldine de Gruyter 
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200 Saw Mill River Rd. • Hawthorne, NY 10532 


» 914.747.0110 * fax: 914.747.1326 * 


===  www.degruyter.com/aldine * cs@degruyterny.com 





Revue frangaise de sociologie 


publiée avec le concours du 
CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE 
et de l'INSTITUT DE RECHERCHE SUR LES SOCIÉTES CONTEMPORAINES 


59-61, rue Pouchet 75849 Paris Cedex 17 — Tél. : 01 40 25 11 87 ou 88 
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In memoriam Philippe BESNARD 
Profession : militaire 
Études réunies et présentées par Francois GRESLE 
La professionnalisation des armées Bernard BOÉNE 
L'officier dans la société française Jean BOULÉGUE 
Les jeunes engagés Jean-François LEGER 
Les femmes combattantes Christopher DANDEKER 


The construction of professionalism Julia EVETTS 
in the military | 


.La société militaire aujourd'hui Francois GRESLE 
NOTE CRITIQUE 


Le nouveau visage des armées Vincent PORTERET 
et des militaires francais 


LES LIVRES 


ee 


Abonnements/Subscriptions (2004) : 
L'ordre et le paiement sont à adresser directement à : 
Please send order and payment to: 
Éditions OPHRYS BP 87 05003 GAP cedex France 
04 92 53 85 72 





France : 
Particuliers: 80 € (4 numéros trimestriels) 
Institutions : 90 € (4 numéros trimestriels) 
Institutions : 110 € (4 numéros trimestriels + supplément en anglais) 
Étudiants: 60 € (4 numéros trimestriels) 


Étranger/Abroad : 


110 € (4 numéros * supplément en anglais/ 
four quarterly issues + the English selection) 


Vente au numéro/Single issue : 
Le numéro trimestriel/for each quarterly issue : 23 € 
La sélection anglaise/for the English selection : 30 € 





New from California 


Reorganizing Hard Work 
the Rust Belt Remaking the American Labor 


An Inside Study. of the American Movement | 
Labor Movement Rick Fantasia and Kim Voss 


Steven Henry Lopez - "A fresh and provocative perspective on 
the possibilities and limits of labor union 
revitalization in the U.S.” — —RutH MILKMAN, 

UC Institute for Labor and Empleyment 
$50.00, cloth, $19.95 paper 












“A model of clarity, theoretical imagi- 
nation and methodological innovation. 
A must-read.” 


—MicHaeL-Burawoy, President of the 
American Sociological Association 










$55.00 cloth, $21.95 paper Cultural Trauma and 
Collective Identity 
There’s Someth ing Jeffrey C. Alexander, Ron Eyerman, 
а Bernhard Giesen, Neil J. Smelser, and 
Happening Here Piotr Sztompka 






The New Left, the Klan, and FBI 





: "This book will inspire new debates 
Counterintelligence across the social sciences about memory, 
David Cunningham collective suffering, and coping.” 
“This is the most important book on —Авјин Appaourat, Yale University 
how the FBI shapes its agenda and its $65.00 cloth, $24.95 paper 
actions, In relation to targeted 
groups, in some time.” 
—Jack А. GOLDSTONE, 
George Mason University 











$27.50 cloth 





Our Overweight Children 
What Parents, Schools, and 
Communities Can Do to Control 
the Fatness Epidemic 

Sharron Dalton 

A clear-eyed look at what's behind the 
Statistics and diagnoses, and what 
can be done about the major health 
crisis among American children. 
California Studies in Food and Cultüre 
$24.95 cloth 
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A Shelter Is Not a Home... 





. Or Is 12 
Lessons from Family Homelessness in 


New York City 
e Ralph da Costa Nunez 
A Shelter Is Not a Home...Or Is [t? raises 


the fundamental question: have shelters 
become permanent fixtures on the 
poverty landscape? It explores policy 
initiatives implemented by four city 
administrations and looks at why, 
despite ай efforts, the problem 
continues. By fostering change within 
shelters themselves, it offers a blueprint 
to-move families from homelessness to 


independent living. 139 pages | $14.95 


“Everyone who is interested in 
poverty and the empowerment of 
young children and their families must 
read this book.” 

Demetrious James Caraley 
Columbia University 


© To order call 212-529-5252 
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